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A Bignonla capreolata............e06 242, 371 | —Pictures, our ............. saraneieres ooee. 136/—*Group of seediings...............00. wil 
*Bignonla capreolata ee ,enee 370 —Some of my favorite esvers eee seevece 136 —*Graup of white eeenece Ree er eee eesseve 67 
Abella FUpOSUNB 525%) uae we Oneleners 74 |*Bignonia capreoluta, spray of..... .-. d¢1 | —Summer blooming....... eee rrr 131| —*Group of yellow ...... ieaNeacageuss: C6 
Abutllons...... B eitue. dances aman ....152, 204 Birch, cut leaved weeping............. 184] Carrots......... Sexe awk eoccccceses-:oeee. | —“rroup Of yellow bronze...... sisNcen eres rs | 
Acacias sepsis ad ed saw ee cees oereeed .-. 140| Blackberries..... ie eateaesenis ais 12, 90, 121 | Carrots, sowing............. jeeeeacacaunc eb — PARPOY. ad -ass ok cli ean% anes cemeneen’s 22 
*Acacia, & retty Se waigty aRSG Rate, Cuummrestiae 19) | Blackberry Hly.... 0.0.0.2... ccc eee ee eee 334 | Carrots, rave OB... coccccccccccscees OLL, —JaPAnese NAMESB...... ..... eave 52 
Acacla eee seen eresresenaeesaeerenes eee 200 Black cohosh eee eter rerserneree eenee aot Cassandra.. ¢ SHB Oeseseteseneseoee 2R2 —*Late eon seeees ee weesroe seeeetesns “113. 119 
Acanthus latifolius............ .... «- 307 | Black spot on outdoor roses........... 206 Catalogues. . ee 141, 156 ' — Literature. . wiaees Siew Sieve aaiwe ets oerapars 125 
Acer ginnala .........cccccesecececeeces 184| Blazing star.... .. yn tewilon a Saree ea ears -.. 356) Catalogues recetved.. Bie 189, st 2B) 247 —NAMIDG.......cccccecnee vee ie des ebaos 52 
Achania malvaviscus.............-.... 244} Bleeding heart. ...... .cccccesceesceees 28) Catalpas. flowering OU es -- 3383} —Native DONA: bo: -giniargra eae SutaGan arses 51 
Achillea Ptarmica ,........ preteen teens 307 | Blue fowered bedding plant. a........ 72) Catalpa and Kolreuteria.............. $08) = NOW cacx. 6 sbaceu saccades ae awa oe. OUR 
Achillea, the Pearfy..........2 ceseeees 341 | Bocconia cordata......... giargiete wave we wee 354' Catananches .............e0.e0e ssseeeee 356|—New varteties......... Side eG adheres 52 
Achimenes eoree Beane eeesneevneessaeeee eee 24 Boller. an old ee ee PCO eevrenaseeonees 294 Cats in the garden.. em eeoseeececenne eeetesen 3565 —N otes Peewee ener asneesettna eaerecvean eeene 38 
Aconite, winter... .... 0 .--.... Gdas es .- 36| Bollers, greenhouse ..................: 7) *Cattleya flowers.. csecvee coveseee SS | —*Our illustrations........ iesvieserede: te 
Adonis vernalis............... rere 274; Bomarea Cardert.............ceseeccaes DS; Cattleyas .......cc.05. ees 183, 22 —Prize winning...... ceeeewere sere suetobey 158 
Agapanthus and amaryllis............ BY BOOKS isc siascismieced saawessi neni dhs 170 | Caullflower...........secceeesseees «+ -23, 3  —Ralst from seed ............ a sees 134 
Aftae. Gene ambenetne seme ae ecules 307 | Books and pamphlets received..... 188, 208 Cauliflower, @arly.......cccccoee ceeeee 18: —Single ith acini arm Amon same tad a2 
Genevensls............cccerseeee 304 | Boston ivy from seed . .... .......... 224; Cauliflower, varieties..... siteeeceSeesex OLLI SROItOP i ccicc ves swied. cucsse ebiews seeens 52 
QUINRIA. ......006 cocccccerceves 242 | Botanical vs. popular names.......... 392 | Cedrela sinensis, towering............ 3 | --Show in New Zealand............... dbl 
Allamandas.......... eoaet ees Smeets 234| Bougainvillea giabra............. eee e OME ' Colastrus, JAPANESE ......... 0... 002000 39| —Suclety, American.... ........+ sinwee Dol 
* Allamanda Schottil..... Sa tare ares ree 375 | Bouvardlas............000 cece icncee ora TOD COlCPV.. csc ecece ores ceaesnad Go 10, 28, 43. % | —Soclety, English..............06 Pee 
Allamanda nerilfolia .............0006 24 | Boxes to sow seed In ......... soeeseses 188| *Celery, blanching..... ceeceee cocccesee 246) —Summer stuck .........5008 see eeee 3S 
PIOCB es so Kad areca ce gosisne Keweaee . 12| Broad beans, sowlng. ..........0--..06 20 Celery for DIOOE. s icewesccvevercwercccas 246 |—Standards ..... ccc. ce. veces ieee: Oe 
Alstrosmeria aurantiaca............... 354| Brugmansia arborea............... ... 40 | Celery, growing..... ceocnccece covee cod | —Transplanting........ eee nee ee Suewe U2 
Alyseum, 8WECt..........ccceeseeeeeeees 181 | Brunsvigia Josephinz....... ceawee ae . 244 | Celery not keeping Well... +. se .cecceee 140 | —Wlntering ... ......c000 + ce eeceee 84 
Alyssum, the golden......... cess. 258 | Brussels sprouts .............566 wetawie 3) Celery, sowlng.. Te ee ee ...226/ Cinerarias and Calceolartas in sum- 
AMAPyllis....... cc cece see eee eee muon 11, 152| Brussels sprouts, SOWING............005 246 | Celery, varieties. .............005 een BEL | NGL bic sh a verae Cds neue oe tawees saceash wens CEL 
Amaryliis belladonna ......... se... 30} Buddleia Gleyana................08. 344 | Cellar for rhododendrons... .......... 352| Cinmerarias............ eabtetg Manat a eee | 
Amaryllis, blooming season......... .. 244; Buffalo berry........ a ides cde eek Dene othe 321 | *Cellar for wintering shrubs....... esos OO2| Clon or SCION. ......200 cocceccces Se cia 
Amaryllis, hints on growing sictarsth aha seract 375 | Balbooodlum.... 20... .-scccesseees soe. 273 | Celosias.......... eccsccceccncee MH)! Cletus lauritoliiis: flowering Sieiatars coos ood 
Amaryilis Johnson Milo o disenaeaen nce .... 244| Bulbs. fallurein growing ....... woos 167 Centrosema granditiora................ 334) "City garden. & ..........ccessececeecee LW 
rile. QIOW wi csiesksasassinnaccoss 85 | Bulbs for planting in Pats . 256 Cephalanthus occidentalis............ 351! Clematis ... ......... sek ween weed aie 31 
ae omological Soclety eras 92 | Bulbs for plang outo doors... do; Cerastium tomentosum................ & *Clematises....... Bee eneetie .  dieisedawe LUO 
Amethyst sea holly, the............006- 345 | Bulbs in the house........ é¢ wwe Od, V0) Chere: 5 oa saecd ne wecgeseas ds vee cuns ae 12; Clematis erectu...... Wi cue ae auierw enti . 322 
Am jopels | Veitchil................ ... 35] Bulbs. spring flowering............ --e» 5 Cherry trees. wanted, pearls: karavearedsdens 22 | Clematis Flammula............cccceces 30 
Rncronied bis weiateatae pia ciessitcetds 2u2| Burbldgea nitida ........-..... ceceees 204 *Chestnut, bur of Spanish . -..... AS/ Clematis, flowering............... eeeee OOS 
ere ligustrina er ee ere 338 | Buttertly-weed. orange colored........ 382 *Chestnut. spray of Japan.. weoees 204! *Clematis for porch Gecoration, ...... 333 
ATOMODES.........0005 0s woeedt, 14, 22, %74| Button-wood, pruning .................. ‘1, Chestnut, the Paragon,................ 220' Clematis, Japanese . ....cscccceeseees 240 
*Anemones, JAPAD.....-6 Peeeenesee one 20 “Chestnut trees, plant Sree ise 8) 8 One ORR eee: s © 208 °C lematis. Japanese. easectoees Cece nrvee 164 
ANEMONE JAPONICA. ..... cc ee er eeseense ; R Chestnuts .......... 0 oe ccc eeeccaes | 20! *Clematis on a fence ...co...5.00s ceee 163 
ADEMONES. POPPY...- ooe--ee- lee a ees 22 Cc *Chestnuts, dish of Spantsh.. eae Bereta 2U5 *Clematis paniculata on a porch. east lw 
*An escaping prisoner epvbeier-odewews ae 24. Chestnuts, how to cook .......... --ee. “8! Clematis. propagating......... .. ...- 208 
ANMNOUNCEMENL ... 2.2... cece eeeee noes 3 Cabbage....... 2... sees eeeeees Msewnstods 28.%3 | *Chestnuts, Paragon............ seeteee 208 | Clerodendron............e. ec eee eeeeeeees 204 
ADDUAIS owes ee sev ences veces seees 6} Cabbage aphis or iouse................ 39 | *Chestnuts, Numbo...........ceceeeees 43 Clerodendron Balfourianum.......... 76 
Annuals as Coen ys planta ede GieteSts vanes te ie ae Cabbage early eSe OSL eyauaRaysicaliesS Seielacesetececs 186, 311) Chestnuts. sweet.......... errr . oO Clerodendron splendens........... woos OOS 
Annuals on the Pe eer rere ee 190! Cabbage, Ilce On...............0600s . 264; Chicory.............. Bit cat Mate aleeunale eeeee 156] Clerodendron y BUM .. ow. eee e cece 388 
Annuals, thirty kinds Ol iscccelcueens 180 Cabbage maggot. the.... ... ae seaees 140, 155! Chicory salad...... eee Sedienvesiad eooee 124!) Clethra alnifolia............ccccuccecccs 33 
Anomatheca cruenta@............0-.65 204 Cabbage, planting winter............. . 345; Chicory, wild ...........6. socawsccses -- 10 Citmbers with showy berries... eather 276 
Anthemis tinctoria...................-. 342 / Cabbage damping Off........ ..6. s+. 183; Chile sauce. how 1 make ......... coos 1295) Comal ashes ........005 ce cece een eres 110 
Anthurium Ferrierense....... ene ee 204 | Cabbage. sOWIng ...... eee e ee eens 226' China asters..... ereeres. iS eewiens oe coos SH) Coplogyne cristata........ccscecees seeee ISS 
Aphelandra ... 1... ceeeeeees sees 277 | Cabbage WOrm.............-.eeeeeeee 43, 264 Chionodoxa...... . ee eee ee . 272 | Cala frame... . 39, aH 
Aphelandra aurantiaca...........-66+ 87 | Cabbage worm, green.................. SOL | Clalwes....... eee cee eeee .-ee+--.124, 246; Cold frames and tender plants........ 141 
Aphis on apple trees............- sees TOD | CR GUUS oc Aeneas Gas ee eete han Esko Seas 201) Christmas decorations.... .... siete - 100; *Cold frames in winter ............... 12 
° A ple. Starr...........-.- Ane h a wheu gers 390 Caladiuma, fancy leaved ... ... . 199| Christmas plants and ftlowers...... 1s, 141) Columbines..... ..ccccccccc cecccee ceeee DU 
p Ne, Stall. «cc cciccsvewes Laeeaucnes eee 300 *Caladlume, fancy leaved............. Ww Ch panene- catmien Byron.... ‘1|/*Columbines....... Siig eden Ata st oe Slt 327 
Ape Dee dave/ee sy etl eibtuy & 12|/Calamint. the smooth ............0.0.. 86 | pAPUSOP 2 it 2:62 ase cue ghee ees --+. 71|*Columbines, bed .. og th nee aah ae Oa 
Ap nies and pears, gathering and stor- Caleeolarlas. ....... cc ese ce cece eeteees 4l GOL \ SB. Smith.. dicate eter oeeevceseseee” (1) Combretum purpureum Stan veces DU 
Selb dwtbee cage aed eae eNaes 77! Calceolarias and cinerarias............ 376|—*Dr. Callandreau..... .............26. 68 Committee on nomenclature, 8. A. F. 333 
Apples for amateurs..........0.00. .-». 58(Callicarpa purpurea................... 276 —*Duchess of Albany.......... .... -«» 70) Compost for the garden, how to make 3S 
» Apples, northern Vermont........... . 27| Callunas satblacde ate aielbw va OREeRS ewan aie oe Ed Hatten... se cand ess -eee- 6 Composting oak saw dust........ 5 
Arbor of oaks, @n..... see ee eeeee R51 | Campannlas..........cecceee cece eee ees 341 Edwin Molyneux................ eee- ‘U| Compos manure for onions or 
- *Arbor of pin oaks at Dosorts........ BID) CamGytult ......0 cee eee ee eee ee cee ISL} —*HMxquisite. ... ... cece cccceeeeeees ee cer 69 Other rOOts........cccceccceccccccececs 361 
Ardisia crenulata..........ceeeeee nese Mth} CANNAB.... .. os eeeeee nah abaes ieuias 341 2 uorer Gate.... ... dae SeNee see aoe - “1 | Convolvulus mauritanicus....... es uaeen 
Anstolochla eleganS...............00e. ow, Cannas, culture of............ ewate ed 29 ~ W. Childs... 2.000. ceeseeeseees ee BIS | COOPOTIA. oc ccc cece cececec cece ceees oy 
Artichokes, globe ...... sina eee aantine 3 oe 10; Cannas, French ..........s.e0..-.055 m2, 24 — Harvest MOON Mocaks atesvbsdictenes ‘1 | Coreopets..........+- Nea +181, 336. 341 
Artichokes, Jerusalem...............- 28.43; Cannas inthe sun.... ....... ree 306 | —*Hicks Arnold....... dea tia cucewaewus i] Coreopsis forcutting..........005 sees: 370 
Arundo donax..... Seiehieuioed ieee es 179| Cannas, new dwarf........ Eaawaalialan .-. ,—*HIIN's seediing....... aitvila see loit eum ee 67 | Cormflower............ secese Seis Boe? 1sv 
ABPAIAZUB nsec ewww eee er aee ..43, 311! Cannas—well water ....... 0... cesee HH —SIVOLY. 00.0... . cc cece cece reece eee ees 67 | Corn, varieties.............. Seek maak 311 
Asparagus beds. cultivating old... 78; Canterbury bellg............00 ws... 34, —*Ilvory. specimen plant.. -oe-e- 65/ Cornus, flowering...........06 Sete. Bed) 
Asparagus, planting...............06- 3 227 | *Canterbury bells at Dosoris ......... 333, —*Jess CR ca saa w sigee 6° |Corontila gluuca...... ......eceee se 132, 204 
Asparagus, sowing..... se gine are eerste .. 226| Canterbury bells (culture)............. 435 | —*Lilfan Cross.........06. soos sooo eeee tl| Corydalis nobilis..... ....... cecee so BSO 
Asparagus, successful....... eS Bebe 341 | Cape jessamine.... .........0.6. aint bieie . 204; —*Mermald ............... eaibeaigieiele cca WO | COSMOS .cccceccceccceteees ase peeie oie 7 
Asters, best for garden................ 56 | Carnation—*Alexander................ 7 —* Miss Bertha Robinson...... .. .... 10 | *(OSMORK........000 cccveccceccce ee rem . 104 
Asters China....... we vaw eae seen aes 24, 180) —*American Flag........... ceeceeeceee 117| —*Mlss Minnie Wanamaker.......... 113 | *Cosmos in Georgia........ Midin qdlimaces <q 
Asters, Jewel.......... se Bibiana averse siete 24/—*Annle Wagne..........666 seeeeoees LIT} —*Miss Florence Davis.. ............ iT ; COTOMERBTETS. .... 0... ccc cccccccceccecee 385 
Aster, DOW JAPAD......csscececeesecs eos SD,/—*ACtractlon........ 26. ceeeee corecees 137 Sas A. Hard \ Ce Week ie - 39( Cottage garden, the ........ .... 168 
Aster tartaricus.......... ae ewececsee ee 104 —*Buttercup .......cccccee oaeceasccens 1% —*Mrs. E. A. WO0d ..........c0ee eee ‘UV; Cow manure for potting soll and for 
Aster, White Comet...........-..ceeee. 240 —*C RGB! ee cesses scopes sess se eesiceu sais 136 —*Mrs. E. D. AGAMS... ...c00. ceceeee iY MOANULe Water... .......cccccccces ions 6l 
Autumn leaves eee ee ee ee ee 44 —*Ceaesar seedlings . eee e8ee. anaes 129 —*Mrs. Gerard Cr Oe oe ee oe ee | oy Crape myrtle . ih Sie dhe el tak i Wea Rae 151 
Azaleas, a dozen hardy eae ees someone 210.0" DAWD. o 5s snes coasiinstennde cusseeewes 137 | —*Mrs. Gov. Fifer.......... Letra @ brpioiacaet 67 *Crape myrtle, tHOso os eo lock oe cw 1 
Azaleas, bardy eee ee ee pa —*Day break See nse COR eer temo e reese Beoes 137 —*Mrs. Hood Wright..... CROs eerceeorses 51 Crassula 25 BESS ee aaa eee Ss i MADER ARES SU 
s cepa SMAI soccer esicancessecveee 120| —*Mrs. Irving Clark...... eC ecereenas -. 113 Crassula jasminea ..... Sede hele de ies ca~ Loe 
—*Eida Craig... ..... ccc cece necetn cence 12) | —*Mrs. J. G. EW hilldin Marskedapeaerwces 7] | Crinums............. Pes ae een 
B —*Edwin Lonsdale. Cov eresccene eosseee 137) —*Mrs. J. W. Moriasey..... ....0....0, 63 Crinum amabile. stent ere weccecceae DAL 
—*HeCtor......ccceccees a Gaur Saunaaehe 117] —*Mrs. I, C. Madelra...............065 113! G@inum CADONBE eee eeceeseceeeseees 375 
Bachelor's button, dwarf.... ......... 72|—*Hinze's white. .........0.cc0ccsceces 117 | —*Mrs. M. J. Thomas.............0006. 113) Crinum Kirkel.... ......... wobec eee ouncu Dad 
Bad dratnage of house plants......... IW | —Jacgueminot..........cecccccesseceeee 376 | —*Mrs. R. Cralg.... ....ceeeeee vauecareie 113| Grinum Linnmi....... 22: ute aoa cc ER 
Balsams ae eee ent resets ee aeeereese neers neves 18) | — *J. . Harrison. @eeeserenentevneeresaeseoen 137 —*Mrs. Senator Hearst. eevee eee eeeves ths Crinums. three.......... Gievatere Pre ere S75 
-Baptisla leucantha weer eeseereean: @eeveos $22 —*Lizzie McGowan weoooense @eeecenvetenee liv —*Mr. H. Cc annel eoauare weeereeascoecon eee 113 Crinum yucceflorum. Pee eer nr ee ee 37 
Barberry, Thun berg’s.........-ceeceeee 276 | —*Lizzle McGowan... ...........eeeees 137) —* Mt. Whitney....... cc ce cece ne coseses 88) GpOCUs ©... cc cc ces cece aa cece, 36, 272 
Beans, dwarf............. hare vere batuets are 311| —*Mme. Diaz Albertini................ 134 —*Mu4rillo............e eee wet Maw seeeeee TU Crocus tke plants........... eis abn A sege 7 
Beans, dwarf ilma........ ee re 28| —*Maystiower ......... dens paaNiad He aches . 187 /—*Hohallion.... .........66. weerebwin ees ‘1; Crown tmpertals.............. oder ues 345 
Beans, pole lima. . ........eeeeeeeeeee 26 —* WA BY QUEEN 2.2... ceees eer eneeeecenes 117 | —*Secretary Farson.........cceseeeeees 113 | Cucumbers. . ee ee stieed 3 
Beans, snap aeeonvase eeeene @Georeseeconseeoes 23 —*Mrs. . pep Alpe a eeeeeeaeeete 135 —"*Stonewa ] Jackson.......++. eeerneaene 113 Cucumber, varieties... beet a eee etal aig, Behe eas 31l 
Bea rberry ee rere Se a oc eo 23 —*Mrs. F. Ma old . eoves cores eetones I é —*Waban Serre ee eee ee Pu oeercccoseves 6 Curcumas trash oapa dunce tae c Teaceh Coeea tana ites Sa eter eceue st ass 
Bedding and basket planta from seed Jté | —*Mrs. Robt. Hitt............... ceceees 187) —*W. H. LAnCOID 2... ee eee cess ener eee es 113} Gurrants .......:- ......0.. ce eee eewee, 169 
Bedding plants wenes . cae be 3s —*Nancy Hanks ween seeeseoe Peete nereree 137 —*Viviand- Morel. . on aesesecenseeses uy Currant bushes, insects. on. cpleteieie aoeres 264 
Bed of hardy grasses at Dosoris. a .... 17) —*Nellic Lewis. 21... cece eens ones ooo LT) —*Voleano...... 1. eee s ccceeeee see. Tl] Currants, flowertng....... ... Veccecccee WW 
*Bed of hardy grasses...........-.....- V7 | —*Orange Blossom ........ Searaaesrea’ 137 | Chrysanthemums reer e saeeece 6. 22. Ol! Currant, propagating ...... cece +» 206, 65 
Bee balm. ee eesereceeeeeneeeseronnu  aoeee e@ear 3i2 F —*Peac blow Coronet eeneneoees @unaereee 137 —Annual eeeee- *8 8 8a 88 eeeeeanverae 241, 3il Currants, worms on ea! eleata ele SOW elalaelee ae 
Beets enoaee-eesae eeseeoe ese pes eeeeeeees 28, 4 —*Portia se seeae enenove eo ©€8SeBteeataeasesnve 117 —AB8 grown in Japan eeonveseeeene eee 32 *Cut flowers. emda arrangement... 45 
Beets, sowin -e@h- eeeue @eheteeaeeeeteoeasea 2% —* Purdue ee eet eovne rune aene eeeee "be eneenas 1338 —AB wn in ass York.. @rvpeanceeunesn tS / Cut tlower notes (Nb ee ae. Sew ees 72 
Beets. varie es heer enone sereeseer en eee 31 —*Puritan..... @eeernaeoerven eaeceeeersreeevrennes 7 —At ew York.. . SPeeeteeeenseoreaoseaesea Ys as Bteeue 206 
Begonias ower eeeeerane eee eaeeronerense . 241 —*Kichmond oaoea eeeeet ef eer ser ee seneoe 1 —Care of eeeeoeeenoseecen +ee @ seeeeraenvecae 1] Cyclamens. eeroneene ‘eee ene yee ene eat 1532 
Begontas and ferns in New Orleans. . wu, —*Tidal Wave eae eeesorensene wouneeeeee oe i —€ lusses . ere eae wreeeneerseeaneanese iC clamenps. how I grow étatave-s eSlake wiebacwiate 29 
Begonias forcutting........ etdreseres ds WD, —*Tidal WAaVe — ....... cee sewer sence 13% —Disbudding ....... Soe wee eenceeeee vas 38 ‘y pripedium Curtiall NAS oak esa all 
Begonias. tuberous ener scase aoe 12, 83, 2a7 { —*Western Pride seeeee eueeever eeaceeree 135 —Early Japanese. Perec esenences wacesece 241 sCo or bedunn insigne. eben aca exes ~ 248 
* Begonia, double etupetqu pay be setae ce | — WwW. F . Dreer. Oneccnscnrer ewer arerseses Wi —Exhibittons eee eee ee @easeecaceras 02 Cy mNpediums for amateurs, the best 
*Bexonla, tuberous. e one. on o *@er is —+ White wve etosBoeenee* one eeevenaeece * 13% — k lowers setae ernreseoens eeuenteoeenereoseevneeee 133 Ailes Sre/ele telletatarelete ever ela: euese-er(.09 Jecenee eveletelete 949 
*Begonias, spa Foes cares Sane tt Be eeearteressee ose saa e's 60 0:6 133 —F lowers ail the year. ere eee ee 373 Cypripedium specta bile “orchid for 
* Begonia, tuberoys. ears enone a a : | |. Cree aa a art 11%, 342 —F or fine flowers. ee OC ee ee senseezaneseonce 140 forcing for Easter ouacee we we we. ja wee hee $40 
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ox, summer blooming..........---. 3657 *Robinia hispida............+..-06. «..» 7 Soctety of American Florists....... 20, 109 | Vegetables, list of..............0...608. 
Phioxes. for cutting.............. ..ee- 370 | Rock cress...... Saveedaabeeee: cossies ..«. 24 Solanum capetcastrum................. 276 | Vegetables, list of garden.............. Bil 
Phyllanthus Chantrieril...... ... .... 83 | Rockery,a Pe Re eee 108 | Solanum jasminoides grandifiorum 242, si Vegetables in Missouri................. 
Phyllanthus.... ...........ccceceee eens 388 | *Rockery a andale, Bie eerie 307 | Some flowers I have in winter........ Vegetables, seasonable notes...... 139 
Physiantbus albens................200: 828 Romneya Coultert...............seceees 427 | Sophora japonica...................0065 334 Vegetables, what we are using.. 
Phyteumas ROA Benign a2 Rondeletia s NOM 52 bccn ase cane si : Sow, let us UB onocsnaes tert esceseesosees 236 Veuus chart Ob... eece sever secvecveens ++ 28 
e, SPangee wm relis.. e's BA MTANGIFOLPA. ........ 0. cece eee ees parrows, destroying................-.. BSG | VETOMBCUM. ....... eee eee cence eee ees 
ks eeseceossrees eeonasaesseos eeeeceenerescees ° 326 Rosa nitida. aee Beseessarsecs eeote ee é Spinach eee eesasee Sica aeeeneseeeeseesos 2, 4 Verbena. the a A a a 181, 357 
Pinks. alpine........s.cccccssccessceeeee 135 , PlaaTOll os circa ceastcccws a0e . 351 Spinach, sowing..................00005 . 226| Verontoas............... ce cece e ees 5 
Pinks and carnations, summer care. . 368 FUROGR sic secnieees eter tines 6. DIINO. 66 2) Sh tesa aeetcsadeanecnngaes 274 | Veronicas. New Zealand............... 152 
Pinks and I11@6..... 0 ...-.ceeee- 4 ee eee BOb Rosa rugosa hybrids, Mr. Carman’ 8.. 24 Spirvea aruncus....................eese: 322 | “Viburnum opulus sterilis............. 9 
Pink, China or Indian el pivgaeteeaius AO OSG JAY, Roc ccciatdoncsws cade sareeccoes 388 Spirwas............. cece eee 292, 327, 351 | *Viburnum plicatum.................. - ¢ 
Pinks, Chineee................0+ weeceee 180 Rose camplon Sedudcnencemeuleseseance 336 Spirseas, flowering.................. .... 338] Viburnam rotundifoltum panda msdewen ec 9 
Pinks, cyolops..... .....0....csece see: 13 Rose—*American Belle................ 148 Spirwas. hardiness in IOWa........6... a | Viburnums........... douse etiai\ns alate 8 276, 200 
Pinks, is aera eceuaeticwauesetout —*Catherine Mermet.................+- 859 Spirseas, notes ON. ........... 0. eee eee 321 | Viburnums, notes on..................- sl 
Pinks, janes een 135, tel —Cherokee. ....... 0c. ccc cece ee eeeeeenees 122 Spring snowflake............ ie eate aed B74 | VUNOW... 2... see ee ce ae cece ccere ner eenees 
Pinks: Indian... ve davidaecgeteese Ole —*ciimbing La Franoe..............05 149: Spruce, Colorado blue.............. 184, 22 | Vine clad summer house.............. 
*Pipe vine, the .......0.  ...- +s eoceees 53 | —DIMBMOTO....... 0. c cece ce ees eee woos 244, adeno Colorado blue................. 263 | “Vine clad summer house............. 161 
*Plantation it iilies, ‘bed of white . 35 | —*Kalserin Augusta Victoria Brey, ean ii | Squash bug, how to control............ 377 | Vine covered sea wall.................. 
Plantain lilies, white —........... 6.6. 24 —*Dan FYance...........cccescees ceecess 148 Squashes.... 0.0... cccccc cece cee eeee ees 94 | *Vine covered sea wall, a.............. 3g 
Plantation of chestnut and white oak. 149 —*Mme. Caroline Testout.......cc 77 Squill, Spanish.................cc cece ee 304} Vines, hardy...................-- esse eee 104 
Planting flowers on wraves............ 361: —*Mme. Cuain.................065 e.eeee OOY Squills, Siberian. ................ccees .. 3 | Vinesin my garden.................... 2 
Planting tn margin of wood.. ..-. 289 —*Mme. de Watteville Se pene nes .. 389 Star of Bethlehem................06.06. 37} Vines fora plarza...................... 385 
“Planting in margin of w0d.......... 237 | —Mme.G. Bruant.......... ERE P ia 326 Stephanotis floribunda............. 244, 30) | Viola cornuta............... cece eee eee b <4 
Plants for cut flowers.............+ 368. 386 —*Mme. Hoste...... eget ue ceverwee MOT Stigmapbylion cillatum..............5. 340 | Violet disease, the..........-........... a8 
Plants in greenhouse in summer ..... 203. —Mme. Plantier........... -.ccecsee oe BP Stocks. ..0.....0.. cece ROR a in a 18) | Violet plants, diseased................. 29 
Plants, very satisfactory..... ...... ... © —Marechal Niel. variations !n color .. 140 Sicbecia cyanea... eeeenamvcerewantesios te 355 | Violets. transplanting.................. 30 
Pleasures of gardening, the........... ‘5 —*Mrs. W.C. Whitney. ............. .- 166 Strawberry bed. a...............ccceeee 345 | Vitex agnus-castus......... shee eecceees 5) 
Pleroma elegans. .........0.0005 ce wees 328 —*Perle des Jardins...... cccecessceess. Qs Strawberry beds, *pianting epee roe ke ee 13 
Pleurisy root........ Geideia caetuve Siew tes 354. —Persian yellow, pruning............ oo , Strawberry culture for amateurs...... 24 
Plumbago capemsis....... .......ece08s WM  —*Pralrie, ..... cee cece ete eee ee ener 325 | Strawberry, Michael's early........... % W 
Plumbayo Larpents ............-++ soe 2! — ©The Bride .....cccccccccccccsccctcces 357 | Strawberry season, prolonging........ 
*Plumbago rosea coccinea......... wes 182) Roses............055 Ree ete i2; 258, 260 | Strawberry, the Marshall.............. 361 | 
Plums........ ....- WueeuCis ck Mae cerees 12;—*An arvor Of eves Bec boaacencees -...-. DRL Straw Ene Timbrell.............. 154] Wall pisnts. Englisb.................... 174 
Plume, tron-clad..........ccecceceeveees 4 —At Boston..... ee eeseeesccee Bde | StPMwherrles......... ccc cece ences 12, 3%, 279 | Walnuts, English..................000.. $44 
Plums, tO CAn......ccccccccccsecccoes- . 29: —Best twenty-five hardy..... dsteceooas - 166 | Straw berries, a book about pa easusee 125 | Wainut span-worm, the................ ST 
Polrmsettlas........0. cece cece ccecees 1%, 153 | —Black spot on outdoor,.........-.... 206 : Strawberries and apples................ @ | Warm water for window plants....... 88 
Poinsettias. how to grow them.... ... 24 |—Bourbon........... esieiverds eoccescceees 208 Strawberries, fall pl Ale sl ade ace 345 | Water hyacinth, the................ 288, 322 
Pomegranate..... -o+ BO) —CiimDing........0. ccecseceee coccessse. 208 Strawberries, ferti — TOR 55 ced desics 24 | Water lily garden. the.........-..---... 278 
Poplar trees robbing flower ‘beds, nalsieins 55, —For cutting...-. ee... ore sesoeeeee 326 | Strawberries for sa oa S oaunaiea abide 2s 344 water melon. varieties................ 311 
Popples..........scceseees pean 80, 20, 342° —For Texas...........--..65 oseeseees. 22 | Strawberries, plan rag in fai Silene a] Winter ...656 25 cecss 88 
Popples. Iceland...... re Nhe wereias 289 —For the south...................0..68 337 “Strawberries, pot grown............... 345 Watering in the sunshine.............. 304 
Popular names, a plea for............ 2) —For winter blooming...... cecscoeeses 41 Strawberries, the best.................. 360 | Waterside planting..................... 219 
Porch decoration.........  cesesesses 9 —Fresh soll for.............. acoes coees 2 Strawberries, varieties of.............. 154 | *Waterside planting.................... 217 
*Porch decoration and trellis.. . . 9 —Grafted on own TOOtS. cece ceeeeee, 29> Streptocarpus. hybrid.................. 87 | Weeding thimble, Breen's............. 208 
POTtulMOOS ods ecs cccecdcsie 28s ee ces ds TNE | SATAY esos kc ccacs ss ike none heoeean 7 Streptosolen Jamesonil................ 204 | Weeping Japan cherry pate anew woes OOO 
Potato beetles............ ccc ceecese cee 26 | —Hardy In Iowa.............6.. cece eee 24 SURI ooo ei 3 inn os see eie ee banad 372 | Welgelias, effect of winter on...... ... 
Potato vine. white.. ............ es+s.. 208 | —In Florida in’ winter cae aaeh owes ses 148 | Stuartla pentagyna.................... 352 | *White potato vine, the............ ..-. 2 
*Potato vine, white.................... 28 —In Portland. Oregon.................. 876 *Stuartia pentagyna.................... 353 | Who knows this flower?............ ..-. BB 
Potatoes. .:.......-65 wees wegpaiowes coocee oS —JBPANESE FUBOBB...............0.00 ees 268 | Stuartia peeune comellls See eae aaes 352 | Wild flowers, cultivation of........... 86 
Potatoes for amateurs...... Venicous Mee DEE SA MOBR fives cscs ceer eeewet eats ieee. 258, 358 | Stuartia virginica...................... 352 | Wild flowers from Ohlo................ 274 
Potatoes, new yertetes sesesscoere oe 44 —*New..... ge atatecuiascnd Galle aawan wes 77 | Stuartias in New Jersey............... 384 | Wild or single roses at Arnold Arbor.. 3% 
Potatoes, planting.........csceccseoeess 221 —Plamting...........cccccceecsececeeeers 54 | Styrax Obassia.......... 6... cece cece eee 337 | Windbreak around frames............ 124 
Potentiila fruticosa............. pees. 457 —Protecting in winter.................. 63 *Styrax Obassia.......... cece eee eee 337 | *Windbreak around frames........... 135 
Pot marjorum.. e *eeeeseseeeeertezuersa . 246 —Rugosa, t wee ee oes ates ereeosnessesvsed 6 | Succession of flowers, a eee eresaesreseese 240 Windflower, snowdrop FOS eS Se SOS: @osasee 8 
Pot plants, look after.............. .«. 371 —*Rugosa, three....................... 7; Summer flowers..................0.00008 ZO | Window boxes .......... cece cece enone 261 
pare for spring...... owecden uveetes BG | SICK Y ose ci eiacc ndewewe ba caeeew is ts 387 | Sunflower........ 0... ccc cece eee e eens 18] | Window garden...............cceeeceeee ll 
Primroses, Chinese... .... .......--4], 153 Sweet BILGE oe coel ces eae ees as 258 Sweet alyssum.......................08- Window garden. my................ vee. 2D 
Primrose. evening.............+ eens. OL. PR ORR ood poss ete dans Ces ak oo awe seed 357 | Sweet peas..................200. 14], 180, 327 | Window garden notes............... 120, 154 
Primroses, hybrid cape ........... Seiaiay ead SO POR Beacon Cea esi aks tak xcs Ra eeeewe nue 359 | Sweet peas (culture of)................ 992 | Window garden, the (in summer)..... 261 
Primula obconica.......... ecoces.cosee 152’ —Teas. growing for winter............. 357 | Sweet shrub, the...................4.0- 326 | Wineberry for fruit, the............... 344 
Primula Sleboldll..........ccecccsescee DUE —Tean scented. ....... cece cece eee eeee 258 | Sweet William.......-....:--.-s----- 134, 822 | Wineberry for wine, the............... 34 
Primulas......  . sesese sees cccsccccss LOY: —THPOC MOW.........ccccccscsenccccsces 76 | Symphoricarpus racemoeus............ 276 | Winter blooming Sieber i es erscnesscnces -» i 
Propagating evergreens............150. 203 —Uncovering and pruning Le ataitees's 182 Symplocos crategifollus.............. 276 | Winter-blooming pot p . 183 
Propagating gooseberry ‘and currant Kvuses and amaryllls..... Seaton seuss 259 Wintering cabbages in nit bes ‘field. @ 
bushes...... ere dung Ste id ewleeatein wie. Bane 23 Rusesand stephanotis.......... isdine acs wae Winter SAVOTY.........0..605 cecce cece 246 
Propagating shrubs from cuttings.... 223 Rose. the (review)........... hae enone 228 T *Wire netting for supporting carna- 
Propagating retinosporas and ound Rud becktias...... ....... cece cere e ne ecees re TIONS. oo ese oe Sees Sa sees eens 1 
ABS ene bidvea  veewensker ewes Cosi . oa Rueliia macrantha..................... Tabernemontana coronaria.......... 328 | Wistaria frutescens.................... 319 
propagation “of shrubs by la yering.... *Rustic bridge across a stream........ Pe | Tacsonia Van Volxemil................ 340 | Wistaria multijuga.................00. . 
Proper use of forma! flower ‘bede the i *Rustic bridge................ cece cence 308 Tamarix. hardiness in Iowa............ 290 | Wistarias, Japanese............. ceceees SOL 
ting hardy plants... ........ .... 71) *Rustic fence and gateway............ 301 Tecoma jasminoldes................... 24, °Wistaria, standard Chinese... :...... @l 
Protecting plants in winter .......... 56 | Rustic work in thegarden.............. 303 » Set ae POR oo, gee Gee bese s naaecs 2713 | Wistarias, standard...............c.0060 520 
Pruning t trees..... 0.2.0.6 So vhaws 57 Ruta baga, Ilce OD.................0ee es 264 igri cents i ee ale nals vatnanal lat ane 256 | Wistarias. long racemed Japanese... 22 
Pruning shrubs........... oteedeceesen OO Tl iandela splendens................... B41) Wood ashes. .......... ce cece cence . dl 
Pruning. the art of.. én wiacieenete 121 Ss Tinnea sthioplica.................. cee 327 | Woody vines for covering bulldings. . 371 
onus mee ie “ies oF AYE Dace dats a Thorouin gph eaters EY eaten a2 Wooten. Siddhutisticre vase oS nena ea ea: sietenee Bats ry 
c parks of the city o any.. | Sage, Scarlet..........ccceeeee cece ees 181, 188 | Thoroughness in ornamen en- *WOOtKOD.... 6.0... essences sepe senses oe 
Puschktinia...........ceeeees eee fee Ole” SRIBIEY voce ccceac eiwerecb esas etec ex 10, Mi Sida esaan wee mutes ey elon ateneceleiee es 110 | World's Fair, the...... 297. 306, 324, ase 
Pyrethrums......... cc. cec eee cece ceees 6 Ralelfy, SOWIDG..............cec eee e eens 26 BOWING......... cece eccecccecaees 246 | —Century plants and cactl.......... 
Salt to kill weeds..................00005 7 hye. for Imse@cts......... cee eee eee 158 | —Dome. the .............. basa sasiaeens iS 
Qa Salvia splendens.................-.2008- 241 | Tomatoes..........002 cecceeece eee eee 2% | —Floriculture at..........- eae cgeacecee ke 
Sanguinarta.......... cc. ccc ccs e eee e cece 179 | Tomatoes. varieties..................5. 311 | —Herbariumsat ............ bel: eee se 
Pare mn vee eae 12 Saxifrages.... ...............000200522.. 2Y | TOOls, let us get some.................. 277 | —Notes from the Fair. eset, S24, 854 
isquaiie WNGICRS. docceeicecuscdiaesices BIB SCablos......... cece cee ec ceee ences 181, 336, 370 ; TOrch lily. ...... cece eee ee eee e eee ee eee S71 | —ROs@ QardeD .. .......eseeeeseeeeenes 343 
*Scladopltys verticlliata Pune ubewa asta Torenia asiaticn.............. cee eee 1%) | —Sturtevant's pelican flower....... .. 38 
R SCOPZONETA. ... 2... ccc c ee cecccacecccecas 10, 94 | Transplanting shrubs in fall...... 396 | —Welwitschia mirabilis.......... . 343 
SCOTZONCLA. BOWIDE. ..... 0. ccs ecccccceee | Tree and shrub notes........... --- 150, 245 | Worms and insects fn ptent pots.. woes. Ded 
Radish, carmine...... shea eveauteaed 156: Scutellaria mociniana.................. 308 | Tree fern is sick, the............... ... v2! Worms in flower pots .......0.0. eee0. IW 
Radishes, sowing.........-.....--..-- "* os Sen lavenders..............ccc cece sees 37 | Trees and shrubs ploorm ng August 1.. 372 
Radish, varieties................ss0000. 311 Seaside shelter....................0... 15 Trees and shrubs in bloom........... 5° 
Raising trees from seeds............... 223 Sensonable hinte herbaceous borders 8 gira shrubs, Arnold arbor. .2u2, 310, Y 
Raspberries. varieties and culture.. 42 sSeasonable notes, vege ©... eee eee 
ip es WAHIOR 5c oa: face va 3 othen enn ’ 344 Seed ing cannas.................00cce ee 78: Trees and shrubs In flower 274, 290, 319. 338, | yews, hardiness........ Fae Re rate 
re ee tetragyna................. 152 Seeds. raising for seedsmen........... B41) dbl, he = ons, 245 | Yucca angustifolia.......... aes 21, 274 
Reinwardtia trigyna................. 40, 103 Seed sOWINK............ cece cece eee eee 208 Aeaa chy a ne pha Sabdiaa Ge swes heals » 2451 yucca flamentosa aN ee En aa a0 
*Retinospora obtusa at Dosoris........ 1 Senecio ‘mpontcus SEA A ee mE 14. T A B UNIMOTR.......... cece eee eee eee 37 Yucca gloriosa....... 0. cece cece eee e cence 21 
Retinosporas...... une Pom wis cngeevenes 200 Shade trees for streets. best........... 122 Trolltus. . a cca oe rect e ewes a | Yucca gloriosa in Philadeipbia........ 73 
Reunion of war veterans............... 11 Shading the conservatory.............. 294 Trumpet vine....... ... daaunce uate se Sil | yuoeas. a belt of..............000000s eee pT) 
Khamous Frangula.................... 3x3. Shelter for tender plants.............. q Tuberous begonias casa 60. M4 eyuccas, a belt of...0. 0. eee 2 
Rhododendron arborescens............ 338 *Shrubbery corner at Dosoris......... 319 Tuberous rooted morning glories. .; -- 212 | yuocas. uncertainty of blooming...... 39 
Rhododendron Catawbiense....... .... 203 Shrubs worth growing.................. BW Tulips. ........cee ee eee .. 35, 27S, Bi 
Rhododendron maximum.............. 293 Shrubs bearing handsome fruit....... BS Turnlps. «2... 0.2022 see cece ence nee eee es a 
Rhododendron Ponticum............. Bal} Sick rubber plant, worms imine ele ty oe bu Turnips. sowing getlet Getepeh vial Sreretas he eete Se sauce pot 
Rhododendron Vaseyl................- DG? SUE WINE 2 cos oouie p55 55 sotiew de acaeess 39 Turntps, sowing WIDLED 2 .tiyonlene sy ao Z 
Rhododendrons..........ccccccee cee es 97) Silphiums...............0. cccee cece eee ee BR Ty degas....... 2 eee ees 152 | 
Rhododrendrons and azaleas.......... ZH Sliver’ Deb): oo. cace as wis eds een eet 20 | Zephyvranthes.............. cece cece ee ees 26 
*Rhododendrons and azaleas.......... 225 Siphocampylos bicolor................. 3U% U CAADINME, detec pong Seeds aeh eer ena t ek Ie, S71 
Rhododendrons, grafting.............. 244 Small garden. the....................... 311 _: Z\untas. carnation striped............ 24 
*Rhododendrons. grafting........ .... 245 Small fruits I like....................., su Utricularia montana................... 27 Zinnias, variegated-leaved............ 
Rhoaodendrons. how they wintered.. a2 IDNR 8 88s cts, eign Sheets ae age 1: Uvularia gwranditiora.........0........ “74 Zizyphus vulgaris...................66. 361 
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Agnes peers 
Rosa Rugosa, 
Cydonia Japonica 
For Hedging, $25.00 per 1000 
Choice 
Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs 
ote « « « In Great Variety: 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cemeteries. 
Send For Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 
Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants of the acai Allegheny 
Mountains. ‘ 


LINVILLE, N. C., U. S. A. 


ZIRNGIEBEL’S .. . 


Giant [larket and 
Fancy Pansies__——_ 


New Crop Seed of oon superb strains now ready, 
in trade packets of 1,500 500 seeds respectively, 
at $1.00 each respectively. 


DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, Needham, Mass. 


Hardy Plants. * 


For Fall planting. Irises, Pxonies, 
Lilies, Clematis and a full collection. 
Large Descriptive Catalogue, 82 pages, 
free on application. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


ONE MILLION « x x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. ; 

- « »« Catalogues Free. ... 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, [IASS. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 
A aie oO Collection of Hot-house and Green-house 
Carefully Grown, at Low Rates. 
Peonies— the finest old and new. 
Oremus very extensive stock; East Indian, Mex- 
Central an South American, ete. 
ardy ag Sesieelps ls, Roses, Clematis, Phlox, ete. 
Non and Standard Fruits; rare and beautiful Trees 
and Shrubs, Ev ete. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Our Specialties. © 


Field grown Roses, Cedrus Deodora, 
Biotas, rare Conifers, and anything for 
the garden and orchard. Largest stock 
in the South. Catalogue free. 


P. J. Berckmans, Fruitland Nurseries, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Newport Nursery Company, 
(INCORPORATED.) 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 

Importers and growers. New and rare sorts a 

specialty for wholesale and retail trade. Tree. 
S iubs, Climbers, Cannas, Hydrangeas, Azaieus, 
Khododendrons, Hedge plants, Tuberous Bego- 
nias, Rosa Rugosas, etc. Many novelties. Write 
for what you want and get prices. No imported 
plants sent out untll tested to hardiness. Can sup- 
Ry call foe that is to found in the fumous 

ew port Gardens. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANTED—A few barrels Freeman Potatoes. <Ad- 
dress with price. DAKOTA, care Gardening Co. 


ye 


GA IRDENIN G. 


S#e. 15, 


— — 


This Noblest of 


all Reeds, 


“ARUNDO DONAX’’ 


with its graceful tropical foliage, is the 
hardiest and most useful of the bamboo-like 
plants, and is particularly beautiful and 
efiective when planted in an isolated posi- 
tion on the lawn or on the margin of a 
lake or stream, Last year the canes of this 
plant, with us, attained the 


HEIGHT OF 16 FEET: 


We will send you 
si 25 cts. a Plant, 


We will send you 
For 7195 cts. a Strong Clump 
of this Ornamental Reed, together with 
cultural directions and a copy of our Special 
1892 List of CHOICE HARDY TREES, 


SHRUBS, PLANTS, ROSES, and 
juts 


pAndotrs Nu urseries, 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Manager. 


' CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CACTI. ze 
Flowers Exquisite 


Some measuring 12 Inches across; neers 
absolutely no care. 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR $1.00, 


5 for 30 cents; 16 for 22.00; all plants 
distinct and named, 


LARGE AND FREE BLOOMERS. 
Book on Cacti, * Pages, 120 cuts, 


10 cents. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
A. BLANC & CO., 
314 North 11th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRUIT AND 


ORNAMENTAL 


Also Hardy Roses. Grapes, Bulbs. Shrubs, 
Peonies, Etc. The meget = seiiele complete 
collection in America. ‘ 


TREES « 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


ete cer eas General Catalogue (160 page) FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TREES. SHRUBS. VINES. 


DECIDUOUS TREES Our assortment includes 
Elms, Maples, Oaks and a full line of varieties most 
desirable for Avenues, Lawnsand Parks. They are 
of large and medium sizes. 
EVERGKEENS These have been recently root 
pruned and sheared. We offer an immense stock 
bf all the desirable sorts for specimens and hedging, 
also a fine lot of dwarf varieties especially desirable 
for pot culture. 
FLUWEKING SHRUBS. By the million, of all 
sizes and varieties. Our collection includes the 


best. 

CLIMBING PUANTS. A gencral assortment, 
including the new Clematis Paniculata. Send for 
estimates on stock wanted, and when practicable 
visit our nurseries. Descriptive catalogues free. 


The WM. H. TIOON COMPANY, 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 
—————————  ———————————————_—_—_—_— 
Shrubs. ete. at Low Prices. Ex- 
S tra Fine Hardy Rhododendrons 
Azaleas, Japan Maples, Roses, 
Catalogue Free. Bulbs, Choice Fruits, ete. 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw theadv. in GARDENING. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


one year seedlings, from 
Gladiolus Bulbs Pot See oe 


in thiscountry and Reiooe These are well grown 
and will make fine blooming bulbs next year. 
One thousand may be grown on a square rod, and 
there will be no two exactly alike. Each hun- 
dréd will contain some very fine ones. For the 
inexperienced this is immensely better than at- 
tempting to grow their own from seeds. Packed 
securely and mailed any time in the fall or winter. 
Printed instructions accompany each package. 


100, $1; I 000, $7.50; 10,000, $60; 100,000, $500. 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
YOU WANT. x «# @ 


The best stock and at lowest rates. Fruit 
Trees, Plants, Vines, Etc. Peach, Plum, 
Prune, Apricot, Apple, Pear, Cherry. 
Blackberries, Raspberries. Palmetto, 
Asparagus and other goodthings. Send 
tor Catalogue. Address, 


ALEX.°PULLEN,)! Milford, Delaware. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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—— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subaecription Price, $1.00a Year—% Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 


Copyright, 1892, by The Gardening Co. 


ANNOUNGEMENT. 


GARDENING will be a plain, practical 
paper, in plain language, gotten up with 
the view of aiding every one who is inter- 
ested in a garden, more especially the 
amateur. To teach the plain, ungarnished 
truth about every horticultural subject 
shall be our mission. 

We recognize the multitude of people 
who have small gardens, or who wish to 
have them, who love beautiful flowers, or 
trees, or shrubs, or other plants, or good 
fruits or good vegetables, and these are 
the people we wish to help. 

The editorial management of this paper 
will be conducted in an absolutely un- 
trammelled, straightforward and disin- 
terested manner. We do not sell plants, 
flowers, seeds, fruits, vegetables, or any 
other horticultural commodity, and are 
not personally interested in the sale of 
any of them; thereforeour teachings and 
opinions will be reliable, perfectly inde- 
pendent and unbiased. the editor is a 
life-long, practical horticulturist, and he 
has secured the co-operation of a staff of 
specialists in the several branches of yar- 
dening. 

Mr. Dana’s Dosoris Gardens, on Lon 
Island, of which theeditor is superintend- 
ent, will be a prominent factor in the 
teachings of this paper. They comprise 
some fifty acres solely devoted to orna- 
mental and useful gardening, conducted 
exclusively for the sake of art and knowl- 
edge; and they include an inimitable col- 
lection of hardy trees, shrubs, vines, and 
other decorative plants, together with 
greenhouses and vineyards, orchard and 
other fruits, and the most extensive vege- 
table garden, so far as variety is concerned, 
inthe country. And novelties as soon as 
they are disseminated are obtained and 
tested. 

In connection with any other gardening 
paper there is no experimental garden in 
the world to compare with the Dosoris 
Gardens, and our readers shall have the 
full and unrestricted benefit of the infor- 
mation suggested or confirmed by the 
practice, tests and experiments as con- 
ducted in these gardens. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 1s, 1892. 


Emily Louise Taplin (Mrs. Royle), a 
horticultural writer of brillance and ex- 
perience has becomea permanent member 
of our staff, with headquarters at the 
Chicago office. She isthe daughter of the 
late James Taplin, who for thirty years 
before his decease last winter was one of 
the most eminent florists in America, and 
before that time head gardener to the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth Palace, 
England’s most renowned private garden. 


We are determined, come or go what 
may, to make GARDENING a success and 
worthy of its name and aim, and the 
more liberally the public will support us 
the better we shall be able to make the 
paper. You can support us in two ways. 
First, by getting us to help you in your 
gardening matters by answering your 
questions and giving you the information 
that you stand most in need of; and to 
give us an opportunity to do this please 
write us stating your case and wants. 
Secondly, bysubscribing forGARDENINGand 
getting your friends and acquaintances 
who are interested in flowers, plants and 
other branches of horticulture to subscribe 
also. 

We wish to get and retain the full con- 
fidence of our readers; we wish them to 
ask for any useful information about 
plants, flowers or other gardening mat- 
ters they want to know; if we can we 
will help them. If GARDENING does not 
exactly suit your case, before you blame 
us please write and tell us what you 
want. It is our desire to help you and to 
please you. 

Many of you no doubt have very beau- 
tiful gardens and have been quite success- 
ful in the cultivation of certain kinds of 
plants or fruits. Now, don’t you think 
other people would be benefited and de- 
lizhted +0 know just how you attained 
such success? Indeed they would, and so 
would we; thisis just the sort of informa- 
tion we hunger and thirst for, therefore 
please jot it down and send it to us. 
Don't light a candle and put it under a 
bushel, but set it up so that we all can 
sce. 

We are also anxious to get pictures of 
your flowers, fruits, vegetables, gardens, 
pyreenhouses, or horticultural appliances. 
If they are clean, sharp photographs we 
can have them engraved for GARDENING; 
or if you are handy with the pencil send 
us a sketchof whatever may strike you as 
being useful in our line. Remember 
that GARDENING is gotten up for you and 
in vour interest, and it behooves you, one 
and all, to make it interesting. 


Our utmost efforts shall be exerted in 
rendering GARDENING one of the most use- 
ful and practical papers extant, and worth 
totheamateur far more than the subseri 
tion price of one dollar a year which 1s 
charged for it. And therefore is it we 
have no premiums to offer to coax any 
one to buy the paper. We have nothing 
else to sell, hence GARDENING is nota 
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remium-laden, catch-penny blind to 
yoom our other business, for we have no 
other commercial business. This paper 
stands upon its own merits, and its con- 
tents are outspoken and independent facts 
and not guarded or contorted writings to 
suit other mercenary ends. 

By mutual consent and agreement the 
editor will have nothing to do with the 
active business of the avn § depart- 
ment, norshallthat department have any 
voice in the editorial management of the 
paper. Therefore all communications 
relating to subscriptions, advertisements 
and other business matters should be 
addressed to The Gardening Company, 
Monon Building, Chicago, and all matters 
pertaining to the editorial department of 
the paper should be addressed to the 
Editor of GARDENING, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


LANDSGAPB GARDENING. 


Mr. Warren H. Manning, a painstaking 
and progressive nractical landacape archi- 
tect, has undertaken to prepare for 
GARDENING a series of articles on how to 
lay out our gardens. He will explain 
every essential in detail and make the 
whole matter as plain as practicable, 
always bearing in mind that an artis- 
tically beautiful garden need not be a 
large or expensive one. In laying out our 
gardens, be they ever so small, we want 
to begin right and plan so that they will 
be beautiful, consistent, harmonious and 
convenient, and their maintenance imex- 
pensive, and Mr. Manning has to 
tell us just how to do this. The first 
article will appear in next issue. 


DUTGH BULBS AS POT PLANTS. 


By “Dutch bulbs” are meant hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissi, crocuses and the like that 
are grown in enormous quantities in Hol- 
land for sale all over the civilized world. 
Our American trade is largely supplied 
from there. 

Our sced stores are now teeming with 
these bulbs for sale, and as everybody 
wants some of them for winter flowers it 
is time to set about getting them. Buy 
early in the season and get good stock, 
and plant early and get well-rooted bulbs 
before winter sets in, and a certainty of 
fine large flowers. 

Make up your mind about what you 
want in thisline. If youwant something 
to bloom between Thanksgiving and 
February get Roman hyacinthsand Paper 
White narcissus; you can keep up a suc- 
cession of these plants all this time. If 
you want fine Dutch hyacinths or tulips 
pot them early in the fall, but don’t ex- 
pect them to produce fine flowers before 
February. True, some florists get them 
into bloom earlier, but they have special 
means of cultivating them. Snowdrops, 
crocuses and Siberian squills, potted as 
early as September, will give nice bunches 
of flowers in the house in winter; but if 
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you delay potting them till late, say the 
end of October or November, they will not 
bloom well indoors. 

Bulbous plants like mech, open, well 
drained soil; whatever manure is used 
should be well rotted and never pasty. 

In growing hyacinths, tulips and nar- 
cissi in pots the usual way is to set the 
hyacinths in the soil so that one-half the 
bulb will be above ground; Roman hya- 
cinths, tulips and narcissi are planted so 
that the bulbs are completely covered, 
but very little more, by the soil, at the 
same time they will grow very well if 
Sas partly above ground like the 

utch hyacinths. 

In potting put one Dutch hyacinth, or 
three Roman hyaciaths, or three tulips or 
narcissi into a pot fiveinches in diameter; 
if the pot is larger put more bulbs in it, 
but never let them crush up against each 
other. 


After potting set the pots down cellar 
and cover them over with earth or coal 
ashes, two or three inches deep, to keep 
them from getting dry, and induce root 
action in thebulbs. Orputthem out into 
a corner ofa shed, covering them up in 
the same way. Or place them out of 
doors in a cool nook in the garden, cover- 
ing them up with earth or ashes, but this 
time three or four inches deep, and lay a 
shutter or some boards over them to 
ward off heavy rains, which would be 
likely to rot the bulbs. Crocuses, snow- 
drops, scillas, narcissi, and other early 
blooming bulbs of that nature may also 
be treated in the same way. 

Bring them into thecellar before winter 
sets in, for hard frost will injure potted 
bulbs. 

Freesias, tritonias, sparaxis, ixias and 
other Cape of Good Hope bulbous plants 
we have for winter flowers should not be 
treated in this way. 


RoMAN HyacintTHs.—There are first and 
second qualities, and both flower well, 
but the first quality is well worth the 
extra price charged for it. 


DutcH HyacintTHs.—The single ones, as 
a rule, are the most satisfactory. The 
best varieties are, toaconsiderableextent, 
a matter of taste, but white, pink and 
pale blue are most in demand; good 
yellows are scarce. Good common single 
sorts are: White—Alba maxima, La 
Grandesse, Mme. Vander Hoop; pink and 
red—Macauley, Von Schiller, Fabiola; 
blue—Czar Peter, Lord Derby, General 
Havelock, King ofthe Blues; yellow—Ida, 


Obelisk. Doubles: White—La Tour 
d'Auvergne, Florence Nightingale; pink 


and red—Koh-i-noor, Lord Wellington, 
Grootvoorst; blue—Blocksberg, Garrick, 
Van Speyk. 


TuLtips make asplendid show as pot 
plants. Keepthe varieties separate, only 
have one kind ina pot, but as many bulbs 
of it as can be planted in the pot without 
touching each other. Tulips become 
“blasted’ ’ if we’try to force them very 
early; the end of February for the earliest 
sorts and March for the leading kinds 1s 
soon enough to expect to get nice flowers 
from them. Scarlet Duc Van Thol is a 
very early variety, but small; get a few of 
it. Canary Bird and Yellow Prince, yellow; 
Belle Alliance, scarlet; Coleur Cardinal, 
dark red; Vermilion Brilliant, vermilion; 
Duchesse de Parma and keiser Kroon, 
red margined with yellow; La Reine, 
white tinged with rose; and Cottage 
Maid, rose-pink shaded white, are fine 
single-flowered tulips for pot culture. 
Double tulips asa rule are rather slow for 

rowing in pots; they are better adapted 

or outside planting. Tournesol, red and 
yellow, however, 1s a pointed exception 


to thisrule. All the Tournesol varieties 
force easily. 

Don’t use common crocuses for pot cul- 
ture, get the large flowering sorts only. 
And don’t use the common snowdrops, 
vay alittle more and get that charming 

auty Elwesu. Scilla Sibirica as a blue 
flower is unrivalled. Try a few Spanish 
bluebells (Scilla campanulata), you can 
get rose, white or blue flowered vaneties 
of them. 


The narcissi generally grown in pots 
are the ones called Polyanthus narcissus. 
They have abunchof white, or yellow, or 
white and yellow flowers at the end of a 
long scape; the Paper White and Chinese 
Sacred Lily belong to this set. They are 
not hardy. 


Trumpet-flowered narcissi and double 
daffodils, both perfectly hardy, are grown 
in large quantity as pot plants as well as 
in the open garden, and lovely they are 
for this end. Jonquils and hoop-petticoat 
narcissus also make pretty pot plants. 
As the poet’s narcissus are late blooming 
naturally and do not submit to very carly 
forcing the carly flowering form known 
as ornatus is the one most grown in pots, 
and itis a beauty. Orange Phoenix and 
Sulphur Phoenix are two very common 
hardy narcissi to be found in most old 
gardens, and they also make excellent pot 
plants, and if potted early bloom early. 


The Flower Garden. 


fi GLIMPSE AMONG HARDY FLOWERS. 


There is a general impression that a 
border filled with hardy plants is an un- 
kempt and unsightly affair as compared 
with the brightness and primness of a 
summer garden of bedding plants. Our 
illustration is a pointed disclaimer of any 
such idea. Here 1s an eight-feet wide 
sweeping walk—wide enough for a car- 
riage way—bordered on both sides with 
hardy flowers in masses and mixed 
variety. The bordersare always full and 
always gay, and this walk is the most 
interesting and frequented in the large 
garden, and all because alongside of it are 
growing a vast variety of beautiful hardy 

owers, showing something new every 
day in the season. 

Our picture is froma photograph taken 
early last summer. 

On the right hand side the road is 
bordered with a belt of grass sod. Behind 
that is amass of Chinese herbaceous po- 
nias not yet in bloom, with some miscel- 
laneous plants near the out edge; a little 
further on are some of the old European 
double crimson and rose pzonias, which 
bloom later than the tree peomas but 
earlier than the Chinese varieties. Back 
of these is a fine specimen of the Japanese 
tree, Cercidiphyllum Japonicum, and 
beyond it a Ee of that bold and hand- 
some blue iris, J. pallida, and some of the 
fragrant Florentine white irises in bloom. 
Both of these are quite hardy, common in 
cultivation, easy to Ha and make a 
fine show. Along theleft hand side of the 
road runs a dwarf-fruit tree border, but 
wide enough toallowa margin of flowers 
next the road. The skeleton frame-work 
of sticks to which the young trees are 
fastened is a necessary arrangement till 
the trees yrow large enough and are fixed 
into the special fanciful shapes meant for 
them to take. Thenarrow line along the 
road is a row of double-flowering, hardy, 
white pinks showing bud but not yet in 
bloom. This pink is very hardy and easy 
to grow, and, if necessary, can be hfted, 
divided and replanted in the spring, when 
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Sept. 1S, 


it will go ahead growing and blooming 
beautifully. Inside this row ofhardy pinks 
is a long row of Canterbury bells in bud 
but notinbloom. Eight days after our pic- 
ture wastaken they wereasplendid sight, 
andthe pinks beside them, and the Chinese 
pzonias, on the other side of the road, 
were all in full bloom together! 


These fine plants of Canterbury bells 
were sown in midsummer last year, 
wintered in acold frame, and planted out 
in April. If you will have these mayniti- 
cent flowers in perfection you must pro- 
tect them in winter. As soon as the 
Canterbury bells were done blooming they 
were cleared away and dwarf maripolds 
planted in their place. Zinnias, coreopsis 
or gaillardias mht also have been used. 


HARDY NARGISSUS. 


“Daffodils that come before the swal- 
low dares” is an old world saying that is 
equally true here; indeed, we have some 
that come before the blue-bird, the typi- 
cal harbinger of spring in New England. 
In old-fashioned cottage gardens in Eng- 
land the daffodils are one of the features 
of spring displays, and there is no reason 
why it should not be so here. Owing per- 
haps to the fact that narcissi are so 
largely grown in greenhouses here, it has 
come to be gencrally accepted that they 
are not adapted to out-door culture, but 
such is not the case. Out of eighty sorts 
of narcissi tried here—a particularly cold 
part of Massachusetts—not one has failed. 
Many of the reputed delicate kinds were 
tried in single: bulbs, and these have in 
each case doubled and sometimes trebled 
themselves in one year. To many people 
perhaps the most perplexing partis, what 
varieties are the most distinct, vigorous 
and sure to bloom. We have lots of dat- 
fodils here in the open ground for eight 
weeks or more, from the time spnng be- 
gins—which is about the end of March— 
till after Decoration day. The following 
twelve kinds are quite distinct and de- 
sirable, namely: Narcissus bicolor Hors- 
feldi,a prince among datfodils; Emperor, 
Empress, Countess of Annesley, maxi- 
mus, Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, princeps, 
bicolor Grandee (which 1s like Horstieldit, 
but the latest of all bicolor varieties), the 
old double Von Sion (which is pertectly 
hardy everywhere), and the varieties of 
the poet’s narcissus which are pure white 
with a red cup-shaped center instead of a 
trumpet. Narcissus poeticus can always 
be had in quantity for Decoration Day; 
this year we cut many hundreds of its 
flowers at that time; the variety called 
ornatus is similar in color but two weeks 
earlier and valuable on this account. ATI 


of the kinds named may be had of bulb * 


dealers and should be obtained and 
planted now, indeed September is an ex- 
cellent time to plant when the bulbs can 
be obtained, but it often isa difficult mat- 
ter to get the bulbsso soon, as we have to 
depend on imported ones for our sup- 
phes, and thesedo not arrive from Europe 
much before the middle of the month. 
Narcissi do not require a very rich soil 
to grow in, good ordinary garden loam 
with perfect drainage is what they like. 
Stagnant moisture at the roots, either in 
the growing scason or when at rest, is 
fatal to success. When planting the bulbs 
we always put a handful of sharp sand 
under the bulb, and it is of great benefit 
to them, inducing a free and healthy root 
action, and when lifting the bulbs they 
come out as clean and smooth as a po- 
tato. The time is coming when we shall 
grow all our own narcissus in this coun- 
try for, forcing, for home-grown bulbs 
produce two) and three flowers each, 


while it is pretty hard sometimes to get 
more than one flower from Dutch grown 
bulbs. Home grown bulbs, if lifted once 
in three years, attain three times the size 
of imported ones. Lifting them as often 
as this is essential to secure fine bulbs, as 
they crowd themselves when left too long 
in one place, and this is often the cause of 
‘their failing to flower. 

The depth at which to plant narcissus 
is a vexed question with the best authori- 
ties, but there is a safe rule that all may 
adopt. If the soil be sandy or light, seven 
to eight inches is not too deep, and if the 
soil be clayey, five to six inches would be 
plenty deep enough for the largest bulbs. 
Our narcissus are planted in rows 15 
inches apart in a wide border, and be- 
tween each row we plant a row of asters 
in summer; these do well and are an act- 
ual benefit to the bulbs. In flower bor- 
ders it would be a simple matter to sow 
a pinch of mignonette among the leaves 
when they begin to turn yellow or plant 
zinnias, stocks or other annuals near 
them to take their place in summer. 
Manure should be used very carefully. 
It is best applied as a surface dressing or 
mulch, for it is desirable that manure 
should not come in contact with the 
bulbs themselves; else decay is liable to 
set in at the base of the bulbs. 

Now, while it is true that we have had 
no failures with varieties already planted 
this is in part owing to the selection 
made, weak kinds being avoided; for it is 
also true that there are kinds with shady 
reputations for hardiness, and the so- 
called white trumpet narcissus are of 
these. They are very beautiful, with 
pendent flowers, hence called swans’-neck 
daffodils, but they should ‘e planted, if 
possible, among grass, fo order culture 
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is liable to be too generous, and they rot 
out. N. bulbocodium, the hoop petticoat 
narcissus, is also tender and must not be 
planted outdoors, though an elegant pot 
plant for winter use. The same may be 
said of the kinds known as the polyan- 
thus narcissus or sweet scented bunch- 
flowered kind which include the paper 
white. The hardy ones we have most of 
are the large trumpet-flowered, as N. 
maximus, and these, with the bicolor and 
kinds, are all reliable, also all the N. in- 
comparabilis as Sir Watkin; these have 
the trumpet cup-shaped, are very vigor- 
ous and increase rapidly. Ifthe bulbs are 
obtained of American dealers there is no 
fear of unsuitable kinds being received, as 
they know what kinds will grow here; 
but if a European list is consulted great 
care should be taken to go slow on kinds 
which are little known or high priced. 
There are no hardy bulbs that give 
more real pleasure than daffodils because 
they increase and multiply year by year 
and give quantities of useful cut flowers 
when few other flowers are obtainable 
outdoors. E. O. ORPET. 
South Lancaster, Mass. 


SPRING FLOWERING BULBS. 


Lovers of flowers long for the gay and 
graceful spring beauties when they see 
them in flower, but they sometimes forget 
that the autumn is the proper time to get 
and plant the bulbs. For planting out of 
doors any time from the latter part of 
September until frost will answer except 
for narcissus, which should be planted as 
early in the fall as the bulbs can be had. 

The hyacinth, because of its delicious 
perfume, great variety of color and cer- 
tainty to bloom under adverse circum- 


stances, recommends itself to every 
amateur. For out door culture bulbs of 
mixed kinds will generally give good satis- 
faction, and they have the advantage of 
being muchcheaper than the named sorts. 
Prepare the ground by digging it deep and 
enriching it with very rotten manure. 
Plant the bulbs about four inches deep 
and six or eight inches apart. As hard 
weather approaches cover with stable 
manure or light litter to the depth of 
three or fourinches. This covering will 
be an advantage to almost all of the 
spring flowering bulbs. 

The hyacinth is also an admirable sub- 
ject for forcing either in water or soil, but 
should never be brought into heat and 
light until the pot or glass is well filled 
with roots and the tops have made some 

owth. Place those grown in glasses 

lled with water inadark, coolcloset and 
change the water occasionally. Pot- 
grown bulbs are best plunged three or 
four inches deep over the rims of the pots 
in the open garden, covering the space 
with any light material to exclude frost 
and faciliate removal at any time during 
the winter as required for forcing. 

The white Roman hyacinth is a small, 
single-flowered variety remarkable for its 
earliness and profusion of bloom and 
delicate fragrance. It isoneof the easiest 
of bulbs to Tones and can be had in bloom 
by Christmas in anv room where frost is 
excluded. 

A bed of tulips is a splendid sight to be 
hold in spring. The varieties of Duc van 
Thol are quite satisfactory for masses of 
early blooms out of doors. The gay, curi- 
ous and fantastic forms of the parrot,tulip 
are desirable for later flowering. Still 
later come the bizarres and byblamens, 
whichre singularand pleasing. Should 
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the ground be required for other plants, 
after their blooming season is past, they 
may be lifted and stored in a cool, dry 
place for use next season. 

Most of the varieties of narcissus can be 
forced readily, and for this purpose may 
be treated in the same way as hyacinths 
and tulips. The polvanthus narcissi are 
tender and the most easily forced. The 
hardy kinds are impatient of frequent re- 
moval and until they become matted are 
better left undisturbed. 

Chionodoxa Lucilie and the pretty 
Scilla Sibirica are lovely little blue- 
flowered plants, blooming with the snow- 
drop and crocus. When left undisturbed 
they seed and produce plants spontanc- 
ously. JOHN DALLAS. 

Connecticut. 


GCHRYSANTHBMUMS. 


If you want any for pot plants and 
haven't yet lifted and potted them get 
them up at once. Choose the healthiest 
young or middle-sized ones, and in lifting 
them be careful to save all the roots pos- 
sible; if the ball of earth attached to the 
roots 1s more than you can get into the 
pot shake the soil away without break- 
ing the roots. Don’t use very large pots. 
It doesn’t matter much what kind of soil 
you use in potting them providing it is 
very free and dryish so that it can be 
worked in about the roots easily; aim to 
keep about ball cnough of roots to 
fillthe pots. As soon as potted have the 
plants firmly but neatly staked, then give 
their roots a good soaking of water and 
sprinkle the stems and leaves overhead 
several times a day, unless it rains, to 
keep the plants from wilting. And for 
the same end stand them for a few davs 
in a place sheltered around from winds 
and slightly shaded from sunshine. Don't 
stand them too close together nor keep 
them in the shaded place after danyer of 
wilting from exposure is past. Crowded 
plants lose their body leaves. 

Don't let your potted plants get frozen. 
While a light frost may not do any per- 
ceptible’ injury to the plants, it certainly 
does not do them any good, and the 
flower buds are the first part to suffer. 

In order to have big, plants we raise 
them* from cuttings in winter or early 
spring; but in order to have nice handy 
pot plants we root the cuttings in May 
or June, or even later, and these small 
plants give us just as fine blossoms, but 
not as many of them, as do the large 
plants. 

After the plants have rooted afresh and 
well in the pots a little weak manure 
water instead of plain water will help 
them; but as soonas the flowers begin to 
open the manure water should be stopped. 

In mild localities where the chrysanthe- 
mum blossoms do well out of doors, the 
sooner the plants are set out into their 
blooming quarters the better they will 
take root hold and the finer they will 
bloom. Sometimes these outdoor chry- 
santhemums are grown all summer just 
where they are to be left to bloom in the 
fall; at other times they are grown in out 
of the way places, as the vegetable patch, 
in thesummer time, and lifted and planted 
around the house or in some flower beds 
in September or October. Many of you 
who visited Washington last month 
noticed the large beds filled with luxuriant 
tropical plants in the public parks. Next 
month all of those tropical beauties will 
be removed and their places filled with 
chrysanthemums,now being gotten ready 
for the purpose. 

HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—In our rush 
after the big beauties of to-day don't you 
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think we are losing sight of the fact that 
our only pertectly hardy chryvsanthemums 
are the button-flowered ones, or pom- 
pones, as we now call them, or artemisias 
as our motherstermed them? The florists 
are also losing sight of them because their 
customers are not asking for them. 
While it is all very well to have and love 
the ylorious varieties exposed to our 
yaze and admiration every November, 
don’t let them completely displace the 
pompones from our hearts = and 
vardens. The shock-headed witches of 
Japan need shelter in winter as well as a 
staffin summer; the little Chusan daisies 
are happy enough without either. 


ANNUALS. 


What annuals have we in bloom now? 
Lots of them. Thereare French, African 
and English marigolds, May-sown China 


asters, July-sown mignonette, petumias, ° 


sweet scabios, Lorenz’s gaillardias, globe 
amaranths, June-sown rudbeckias, bal- 
sams,zinnias,larkspur verbenas,coreopsis, 
celosias, scarlet save, sweet alyssum, sun- 
flowers, and several others, together with 
morning glones, moonflowers and other 
vines. 

French marigolds, globe amaranths, 
gaillardias and meremberyia are excellent 
annuals for dryland; the tallor Eldorado 
strain of African mariyolds needs good 
yround to develop the large flower heads 
and stakes to support the plants. 
Although the several species of annual 
coreopsis, as Drummond and coronata, 
are better in fall from summer sowings, 
the spring sowings keep on blooming. 
Two or three sowings of China asters 
should have been made to keep up a 
supply of flowers from end of July. till 
October. The best strainof scarlet double 
zinnias is indispensable and the plants 
keep blooming till frost destroys them. 
How beautiful are the double balsams—so 
bright, so gay, so stocky and floriferous! 
Rudbeckia bicolor is as good and easily 
gotten up as any of them, and June 
sowings make fine flowering stuffin Sep- 
tember. 

The dwarf forms of scarlet sage (Salvia 
splendens) in good moist land make a 
splendid show. Although most of the 
annual larkspurs are out of bloom the 
Chinese Delphinium grandiflorum raised 
from seed sown last May is now in full 
bloom, the color of the flowers varying 
from pure wlite into the various grades 
of blue till deep ultramarine is reached. 
Although bloonung so early from = sced, 
this plant is a perennial. The large 
flowered sunflowers raised from seed in 
spring are long past their prime, but the 
Mimature sunflowers (/Telianthus cucu- 
merifolius) raised from seed in June are 
fresh, vigorous and full of beauty. 


Celosias and cockscombs are more vigor- 
ous than ever, and the summer-sown 
swect alyssum isin bloom to remain in 
company with English marigolds and 
mignonctte till November. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 


We have tiger and speciosum lilies, fun- 
kias (known also as plantain lilies, or 
white or blue day lilies), perennial asters 
and sunflowers, statices, coneflowers, 
Japanese sedums, phloxes, gaillardias, 
monk’s-hood, second’ crop. of larkspur, 
David's clematis, coreopsis, and many 
others vet in bloom. 

In order to have garden plants look 
beautiful they must be kept neat and 
clean, and those that need support should 
be attended to in the matter of staking 
and tying, but this should be done in an 


unobtrusive way. Dead leaves and stems 
should be cleared away; so should the 
stakes that had been used for hollyhocks, 
delphiniums, Clematis erecta, and the like. 


Where the perennials had blossomed 
and npened seed you will now be apt to 
find a multitude of seedlings coming up 
under or about the old plants of larkspur, 
foxglove, sweet william, columbine, and 
others. Save alotof these seedlings. You 
may cither thin them well and let them 
stay where they are till next spring, or 
lift and transplant them elsewhere, where 
you can take good care of them over 
winter. 

About transplanting perennials in fall: 
Most perennials are so very hardy that 
the winter’s cold has little injurious effect 
upon them providing they are established 
in the ground and there is some sort of 
mulching or covering over their crowns 
to protect them from sudden changes of 
temperature—freezing and thawing and 
bright sunshine in frosty weather. If you 
lift, divide and transplant delphiniums, 
pyrethrums, phloxes, funkias and other 
perenmals that take a decided rest in 
winter and show no tendency to a late 
fallyrowth, late inautumn, the probabili- 
ties arethat they will get heaved out ofthe 
ground by frost in winter and will have 
to be replanted or refirmed again in the 
spring. Then what would you gain by 
planting these in fall? If planted in Sep- 
tember or earlier, however, they will have 
a chance to make fresh roots enough to 
hold themselves in the ground over winter; 
and if there is any doubt of this a few 
evergreen branches or mulching of light 
littery stuff laid over them will insure 
theirsafety. Many carly blooming plants, 
however, as pansies, creepmg phlox, 
daisies, arabis, columbines, and the hike, 
have decided root-making tendencies in 
the fall, no matter how httle their tops 
grow, and may be planted then. But if 
it is any special object to you to plant in 
fall, do so, and without fear of failure, 
providing youmulch the zroundin winter 
as you woulda strawberry patch. Bulb- 
ous and tuberous plants, as daffodils and 
ao are planted deep enough that 
leaving has no effect upon them. 


THREE RUGOSA ROSES. 


Rosa rugosa is a single-flowered Japa- 
nese rose now much prown in our gar- 
dens. It has large, handsome flowers, 
either rose red or pure white, and is early 
blooming and very copious; and aside 
from the first crops of blossoms it has a 
straggling few blooms throughout the 
summer, and after the blossoms come a 
crop of very large scarlet hips which hang 
on the bushes for a long time and are 
most as ornamental as the roses them- 
selves. 

The plants are of vigorous bent, but 
dense neat habit, and are more in the 
character of shapely shrubs than ordi- 
nary rose-bushes.; they are exceedingly 
thorny, too, and the better way to enjoy 
them is as shrubs and not as we do roses 
for cut flowers. Perhaps the greatest 
glory of these rugosa roses, however, is 
their splendid foliage, so clean, coriace- 
ous and abundant; it never nildews, and 
is very seldom troubled by insects. No 
other rose foliage that we know of equals 
it. The plants are perfectly hardy and 
spread a good deal by suckers; they are 
never budded or grafted as we often do 
with garden roses, but always increased 
from/sutkers or seeds, 
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Seeds sown now may germinate next 
spring or they may lie in the ground dor- 
mant for a year before the young plants 
appear. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 
taken last summer. The roses in the 
right-hand vase are of the pure white 
form; the ones in the middle vase are of 
the typical rose-red rugosa; and those in 
the left-hand vase are of Madame Georges 
Bruant, a hybrid obtained in France be- 
tween Rosa rugosa and the tea-scented 
rose Sombreuil. The hybrid roses are semi- 
dopble, white and fragrant as a tea-rose, 
and the plants are continuous blooming, 
with, of course, an extra spurt in po 
summer and in fall, and apparently per- 
fectly hatdy. Its style of growth, thorny 
stems, and foliage, are pretty nearly in- 
termediate between both of its parents; 
but its young tips and foliage have not 
the immunity from mildew possessed by 
the true rugosa. 

All three roses are well worth having. 

Hybridists have been working with the 
rugosa roses for several years; but, aside 
from Madame Georges Bruant, anything 
in this line that has yet been put upon the 
market and which we have seen is not as 
good as the typical rugosas. Mr. Jack- 
son Dawson, of the Arnold Arboretum at 
Boston, and Mr. E. S. Carman, of River 
Edge, N. J., however, have done a good 
deal in the way of crossing rugosa with 
other roses, and we believe obtained en- 
couraging results. 


HYBRIDS OF ROSA RUGOSA. 


To THE EpbITOoR OF GARDENING.—SIr: 
About the Rosa rugosa hybrids that I 
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have raised, I have a very fine extra large 
flowered variety of rugosa, and I crossed 
it with Gen. Jacqueminot, Harrison 
Yellow and Multiflora. The plants raised 
from the Harrison cross have not yet 
bloomed, although many of them have 
budded, the buds as soon as they get 
advanced enough to begin to show color 
become abortive. By cutting through 
the buds the petals show a_ rosy-lilac 
shade somewhat like that of the old 
cinnamon rose. 

The plants raised from the multiflora 
crossing have bloomed, but with one ex- 
ception they do not indicate any crossing 
unless it be pink, red and mottled colored 
flowers of the same style as the parent 
rugosa, and these differences in color may 
be simply varietal variations. The excep- 
tion is a mongrel which shows no charac- 
teristics of either parent. 

The Jacqueminot cross has given us the 
most satisfaction, and the plants raised 
from it are quite distinct; only one of 
them, however, shows any sign of doubl- 
ing, and it has the outer petals of rugosa 
with an anemone-like centre. The colors 
of the flowers of the different plants vary 
considerably. One has deep cherry red 
single flowers and foliage about one-third 
the size of that of rugosa. But the best 
of the lot is a single-flowered one with 
deep crimson roses of the most dazzling 
color and exquisite fragrance, and it has 
fine foliage. It was exhibited before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
they considered it one of the finest single 
roses they had ever seen, and awarded it 
a first-class certificate. 

Another of these hybrids has no sign of 
the rugosa blood, but it is semi-double, 


fragrant and perpetual blooming. As I 
have not yet left it out over winter I am 
unable to say whether or not it is hardy. 
A marked peculiarity of these hybrids is 
the fact that they have never borne any 
seed, so all my second crosses have been 
failures. 

None of these roses are on the market. 

JACKSON DAWSON. 
Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Sept. 4, ’92. 


HARDY ROSBS. 


To THE EpiroR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
have just returned from Oconomowoc, 
Wis., where I obtained four subscribers 
for GARDENING. I find that I have to 
come to you for advice, and it is about 
roses. I have paid no attention to them, 
that is, to suitable varieties. I intend to 
enlarge my bed this fall to hold about 24 
plants. I understand how to make the 
bed and how to winter them; for the lat- 
ter I put posts around the outside, nail 
scantling to them, on which I place a 
tight roof, board the sides to within six 
or ie inches of the top, thus leaving 
ventilation; bend over the taller plants; 
cover the ground with six inches of man- 
ure and then put in dry tree leaves up to 
even with the height of theZsides. My 
roses come out in spring green to the tips. 
I bought 24 hybrid perpetuals from a 
Danish gardener who_brought them over 
from Denmark. They were dry as a bone 
when received two years ago this fall. 
When received, I buried them in the 
ground and left them there over winter, 
and on unearthing them in the spring 
found twenty-two _of them’ in good con- 
dition. The following is a list of those 
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I now have. Can you give me a list of 
what to get? Do you prefer them on 
their own roots? Would you plant in 
the spring or fall? 

I have, of course, the Rosa rugosa and 
R. rubrifolia among my shrubs, and in- 
tend getting the R. Wichuraiana for my 
rockery. 


Captain Christy, Alfred Colomb, 
Abel Grand, Baronne Prevost, 
Baroness Rothschild, Marie Baumann, 
Prince Albert, Kugene Furst, 
Prince of Wales, ules Margottin, 
General Washington, uquet De Marie, 
La France, General Jacqueminot, 
Lyonnaise, Leon Duval, 
Bessie Johnson, John Hopper, 
Christina Neilson, Cheshunt Hybrid. 
Clotilde Soupert, 

Northern Illinois. AMATEUR. 


Mr. William H. Spooner, president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
and a specialist in hardy roses,in a paper 
read before that society four years ago 
gives the following selection: 

A selection of the best twelve roses: 


Alfred Colomb, Mile, Annie Wood, 
Charles Lefebvre, Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
John Hopper, Mme. Victor Verdier, 
Hippolyte Jamain, Prince Camille deRohan 
Marie Baumann, Ulrich Brunner, 
Merveille de Lyon. Victor Verdier. 

The best twenty-five roses: 
The foregoing and La France, 
Anna de Dies : Mabel Morrison, 
Baroness Rothschild, Marquise de Castellane, 
Dr. An Mlle. Eugenie Verdier, 


dry, 
Duchesse de Vallom- Mons. Boncenne, 


brosa, Paul Neyron, 
Dupuy Jamain, Prince Arthur. 
Jules Margottin, 

The best thirty-six roses: 
The foregoing and Fisher Holmes, 
Camille Bernardin, Francois Michelon, 
Catherine Soupert. Louis Van Houtte, 
Countess of Roseberry, Maurice Bernardin, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Pierre Notting, 
Etienne Levet, Thomas Mills. 


Not mentioned in the above are Earl 
of Dufferin and Marshall P. Wilder, two 
dark colored roses we consider indispens- 
able; also Mrs. John Laing, pale pink; 
Marchioness of Lorne, rich rose color; 
Mme. Joseph Desbois, white, shaded with 
rose; Gloire de Margottm, scarlet; Anna 
de Diesbach, carmine; Eliza Boelle, white; 
Pink Rover, white, shaded with pink; and 
Mme. Plantier, white, although it is one 
of the commonest of all roses. 

Which are best—budded roses or roses 
on their own roots? This is a very un- 
settled question, and both sides have 
eminent defenders. Roses on their own 
roots never have any suckers other than 
their own, every shoot that comes up is 
a shoot of the rose itself; hence amateurs 
have no bother in this continually look- 
ing out for and removing spurious root 
sprouts. Budded roses have warm 
friends, especially among those who take 

ains to have fine roses. These rosarians 
* insist that they get finer bloom from bud- 
ded plants than from those on their own 
roots, and that the matter of suckers 
from the stocks gives them very little 
trouble, because hey soon learn to dis-« 
tinguish the stock sucker from the rose 
branch, and removing these suckers is 
only a few minutes’ work now and again. 

The best time to plant roses—spring or 
fall? This depends on circumstances. If 
you lift a bush in one part of the garden 
and plant in another, or can get your 
rose bushes in your own town, we would 
say spring, or early in the fall, is the best 
time; but if you buy your plants from a 
nurseryman at a distance, we would say 
get them as early in the fall as you can, 
heel them in in a sheltered part of the yar- 
den over winter and protect them with 
leaves and some branches and plant them 
out where you wish in spring. In mod- 
erately mild localities fall planting is best 
for hardy roses, but plant early to give 
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THREE JAPANESE MAGNOLIAS. 


them a chance to get well rooted before 
winter sets in. Roses that are in any 
way tender should be planted in spring. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


THREE JHPANESB MAGNOLIAS. 


Here are three of the most beautiful 
hardy trees of our gardens; all come from 
Japan and bloom at the same time of the 
year, namely from about the 24th of May 
till the third week in June with us. The 
large-leaved species in the middle of the 
picture is Magnolia hypoleuca, a timber 
tree from the mountains of northern Ja- 
pan, and perhaps the hardiest of all. It 
begins to bloom with us when it is seven 
or eight years old, and about as many 
feet high, and every year after that in due 
time its blossoms terminate every branch- 
let. Its flowers are creamy white, about 
six inches across, and deliciously scented. 
It has the most beautiful foliage of any 
species we grow, a metallic sheen giving 
it a special attraction. 

Magnolia Watson is the nght-hand 
flower in the picture. We regard it as 
the finest species in cultivation, because 
it is a good bushy grower—will probably 
become a small tree with us—and vigor- 
ous, quite leafy, and it holds its leaves 
well; it is also very floriferous and con- 
tinues in bloom longer than any of the 
others. Its flowers are creamy white and 
slightly tinted with reddish purple on the 
outside before they are fully expanded, of 
globular form for a day or so, then 
they gradually open flat or saucer-shaped, 
when they measure about six inches 
across; a broad band of chocolate-red 
filaments surrounding the base of the 
pistil cone add contrast and enhance the 


beauty of the blossoms. More than that 
its flowers are more powerfully fragrant 
than those of any other vigorous species, 
the fragrance being of an aromatic fruity 
nature and most pronounced the first 
night the flower opens. The plants begin 
to flower when about two feet high, and 
increase in profusion as they advance in 
size; the specimen from which the flower 
shown in our illustration was cut is nine 
feet high. 


Magnolia parvifiora is a little gem. It 
is the left-hand flower in the picture. It 
was late in June when our photograph 
was taken, and this blossom on an al- 
most leafless twig was the only fresh 
flower open at the time; this is to be re 

etted, for it does the plant an injustice, 
it being quite a leafy and beautiful bush. 
The plant is of broad bush form. The 
flowers are somewhat nodding, snow- 
white, with bright red filaments in the 
middle, and three or three and a half 
inches across, and the peduncles are 
longer than in most magnolias. It is 
very free-flowering, and plants a foot or 
fifteen inches high bear blossoms; but 
while its flowers are exceedingly beauti- 
ful they are only slightly fragrant. A 
marked peculiarity about this species is 
that it bears a second crop of flowers in 
August. 

These lovely magnolias were first intro- 
duced into this country by Messrs. Par- 
sons, of the Kissena nurseries, to whom 
they were forwarded from Japan by Mr. 
Thomas Hogy, who has sent us so many 
handsome plants from the Flowery Land. 

Magnolia obovata, conspicua, and stel- 
lata are the magnolias that bloom in 
April and early May, and whose flowers 
are past before the leaves appear. Those 
now figured do not begin to flower till 
the leaves begin to grow, and are a trifle 
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later in this respect than our M. tripetala, 
but not near so late as M. glauca. 


SNOWBALL SHRUBS. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a bed of snowball shrubs in full bloom 
the first of last June. The bed is a large 
oval one and contains six plants in three 
varieties, namely the American snowball 
(Viburnum Opulus sterilis), which is the 
one the little girl is standing beside; the 

apanese snowball (V. plicatum), which 
is the large mass across the middle of the 
bed; and the round-leaved Japanese snow- 
ball (V. rotundifoliuam), which is at the 
right-hand corner and partly hidden by a 
neighboring oak. The bed is five years 
pees and the shrubs seven to nine feet 

igh or more. 

Both kinds of the Japanese snowballs, 
while perfectly distinct from one another, 
are closely related, but the American 
snowball, except in its balls of blossoms, 
is decidedly unlike the others. The round- 
leaved snowball comes into bloom at the 
same time as the American, and a few 
days ahead of plicatum, but the latter 
catches up with them in a few days, 
when all are white together. The flower 
balls of both Japanese sorts are arranged 
quite closely along the leafy branches, 
and on short peduncles, whereas those of 
the American are on long peduncles and 
drooping. 

A marked characteristic of these snow- 
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SNOWBALL SHRUBS. 


balls is that the leaves of the American 
one are always crinkled up with aphides 
or plant lice, while the foliage of the Jap- 
anese sorts is never infested with these 
pests. Were it not for this plague of leaf 
lice the American snowball would be the 
most esteemed of all, whereas now the 
Japanese snowballs, especially plicatum, 
because of their full branching habit, im- 
maculate and abundant foliage and pro- 
fusion of snowy flower balls, are the fa- 
vorites. 


In our picture behold the immense size 
of the American snowball flower-heads 
as compared with those of the Japanese 
sorts or with the usual run of these flow- 
ers! Right here is a point in cultivation: 
These bushes are treated as we do deut- 
zias or currant bushes, that is, we keep 
reducing the old and scraggy wood and 
encouraging the stout young shoots; we 
cut out the old wood in winter, but never 
remove or shorten a young shoot till af- 
ter the blooming season in Tarie. And we 
give them lots of manure; never dig it 
into the ground, simply apply it as a 
mulching over winter. 

For cut flowers the American snowball 
is by far the most elegant and desirable. 

All the kinds are perfectly hardy about 
New York, but inland the Japanese sorts 
sometimes get more or less injured in 
winter. 


We raise lots of young plants of all the 
kinds for forcing in the greenhouse in the 


winter, and excellent they are for this 
purpose; and here again the American 
one is the best. 

In Europe the American snowball is 
generally known as the Grfelder Rose. 

Captain, the beautiful Scotch collie dog, ’ 
at the feet of the little girl, was a present 
to her from Mr. George W. Childs, of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, through Mr. 
Hughes, his superintendent, four years 
ago. He is a kind and faithful companion 
and a trusty florist—till he sees a rabbit, 
then he has only one aim in life, to catch 
that cotton-tail (if he can), and straight, 
yelping and tearing through seed bed or 
flower bed, he bolts after bunny, knowing 
well his little friend will never let a hand 
be raised to punish him. 


HyYDRANGEAS. — Hydrangea paniculata 
grandiflora, with its immense panicles of 
white flowers is the glory of our gardens 
in August and September. Some folks 
say itis abig, coarse, uncouth flower, and 
the shrub would be far more desirable if 
its panicles were not half as large. Now 
these people can get just such hydrangeas 
as they wish by starving the plants and 
not pruning them and letting every 
branchlet that grows beara panicle. On 
the other hand, most folks are very desir- 
ous of having big panicles; in fact, they 
cannot get them big enough, and these 
personsscan attain their end, too. Get 
very Stroug) (young plants, set them ovt 
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in rich land, feed them in summer with 
abundance of water and a mulching of 
manure; cut the branches back in winter 
to the first joint, and when growth be- 
gins remove all the weakly shoots, retain- 
ing only the very stoutest. 

Altheas are welcome shrubs in August 
and September; they are so hardy, easy 
to grow and floriferous. Totus albus is 
a single-flowered pure white variety that 
everybody should have; celeste is a de- 
cided purple-blue, also single; but these 
two are the only singles that appeal to 
us as garden plants. The doubles are 
fine. To have the plants in handsome 
form they should be cut hard back every 
winter. We have two variegated-leaved 
forms, one with deep purple double-flow- 
ers that barely open, and the other with 
dirty purplish blossoms that always 
open; the double-flowered one, to those 
who care for variegated shrubs is an ac- 
quisition in this direction; the blossoms 
of the single one are a set-back to its im- 
portance, 

LATE PRUNING.—Pruning in young trees 
or shrubs or vines as late as August is 
apt to induce a fresh growth of lateral 
branches which may not get well ripened 
enough before cold weather sets in, to 
survive the winter unhurt; but the season 
is now so far advanced that we may cut 
in our plants, if needful, with little danger 
of starting a fresh growth. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


WILD MUSHROOMS. 


At this time of year you can gather lots 
of mushrooms in the fields if you know 
where to find them. To get them nice 
and fresh, put on your rubber shoes or 
boots and start at sun-up for old pasture 
lots, especially cow orsheep pastures, and 
where the soil is somewhat heavy rather 
than light the mushrooms are apt to 
oceur in the greatest abundance. Wild 
mushrooms don’t hke the shade of trees, 
so you needn't look forthem inthe woods, 
lanes or shady places; they love the open 
ficlds. And this is the reason why you 
should go mushroom-gathering in the 
early morning rather than later in the 
day, for the light andwarmth ofthe day are 
apt to ‘blow open’’ the mushrooms, that 
is open them out flat, darken their gills 
and toughen their texture. If you want 
to enjoy this delicious esculent you have 
pot to get it young and cook it fresh. In 
gathering be very particular never to let 
a grain of sand, grit, or other dirt, get 
near the gills, else you can not easily pet 
it out, for mushrooms must never be 
washed if you wish to preserve their 
delightful aroma and tenderness. 

Many people cook and eat the fresh 
mushrooms at once and make ketchup of 
the older ones, but if you get up and go 
gathering a little earlier in the moming, 
you needn't have any old mushrooms, all 
will be fresh, and surely the very knowl- 
edge that your ketchup has been made of 
the best fresh mushrooms, and not of old 
or stale ones at all, will add something to 
whetting yourappctite as well as tickling 
your palate. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS. 


Now that mushrooms are abundant in 
the old pastures and we are enjoying the 
delicious esculents to the extent of our in- 
dustry ingathering them, we almost wish 
their season would never end. Well then, 
ifvoulike them so much why don't vou try 
tovrow some? Youcangrow mushrooms 
all winter long and with very little 
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trouble or expense, and not- only will they 
taste twice as good to your family be- 
cause you grew them yourself, but in 
reahty plump, fresh, home-grown mush- 
rooms are ally as tender, juicy and 
delicious as any wild ones. Then you will 
have something yourneiyhbor hasn’t got, 
something your neighbors will gather 
around you to see, admire, and maybe 
covet; and alittle basket of freshly picked, 
home-grown mushrooms when the snow 
is on the ground isa gift fit for a princess, 
and what a delight it would be to some 
dear, old sick friend! 

Then set about growing some mush- 
rooms. This is the proper time to begin. 
What do you want? Some fresh horse 
manure with more droppings than straw 
in it, someloam, some spawn, and a place 
to make the bedin. The quantity of 
manure needed depends upon the size of 
bed you wish to make; three or four 
heaped bushels of prepared manure will 
make a bed a yard to a vard and a half 
square, and it takes three bushels of fresh 
manure to make twoof prepared manure. 
Discard dry, strawy manure, white- 
burned stuff, and what 1s rotten or 

asty; throw the selected part into a 

cap on the floor of a shed where it: will 
be away from the drying influence of sun 
or wind, or the chance of getting wetted 
by rain, and let it heat there. When it 
gets warm turn it over, heaping it up 
ayain, and turn it over again every two 
or three days till it loses its rank smell. 

Then make it nto a little bed, flat or 
rounded, as you wish, and six or eight 
inches deep—winter beds had better be 
deeper—packing it very firmly. Cover it 
over with a little hay or straw, or an old 
mat or carpet, to keep the manure from 
getting too dry onthe surface. When the 
heat of the bed falls below 90° spawn it, 
and replace the covering as before. Eigeht 
or nine days after spawning remove the 
covering and spread a layer of fine loam 
two inches deep allover the surface of the 
bed and beat it mn sohd with a spade; 
then replace the covering of hay and 
straw, Ictting itstay there for four to five 
weeks, when the little mushrooms should 
begin to appear. 

A good place for a bed is some corner 
in a shed or cellar, infact anywhere away 
from draughts, sunshineor rains. At this 
time of year you need not have artificial 
heat. 

To many the mushroom spawn is some- 
thing very mysterious, but there is no 
mystery about it. There are two kinds, 
the French and English, and vou can buy 
either at the seed stores. The French 
spawn comes in two to three pound boxes 
and is like flakes of dry strawy manure 
with awlhite mould alloverit; the English 
spawn its like dry bricks of cow manure, 
and is also mouldy. The mould is the 
mushroom plant. Getsome of this spawn 
and break it into pieces about two inches 
square and stick these into the face of the 
manure bed two inches deep and nine 
inches apart, fillingand packing the holes 
sohd. 

In a short articleit would be impossible 
to give all the details in growing mush- 
rooms, but anything inthis line our read- 
ers want to know a postalcard asking the 
question and addressed to the editor will 
bring them the desired information. 


CELERY.—Keep it clean from weeds, 
strip off the rusty, fading Icaves, and 
encourage it to grow vigorously by giving 
it lots of water m dry weather; not a 
little every mght, buta thorough soaking 
now and again. Early celery is now fit 
for use. If it isn’t perteetly clean and 
tender there is something amiss. In olden 
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times we used to bank up our early celery 
withearth in thesame way as we did that 
for winter use, and this gencrally made it 
rusty; nowadays, instead of laying the 
earth up against the celery we find we 
yet better and cleaner celery if we lay a 
board on each side of the row and up 
ayainst the plants, and throw the dirt up 
ayainst the boards to keep them in place. 
Later on we will require another board 
above the first board, thus making the 
ridge two boards deep. If you have the 
boards to spare this way of treating the 
late as well as the early celery is better 
than the old way of banking them with 
dirt alone. White Plume and Golden Self- 
blanching are said to need noearthing up, 
and thisis trueenoughifone wants colored 
leaves only; but if you wish to get tender- 
ness as well as whiteness you had better 
board or earth up the White Plume. 
Instead of planting the celery in rows 
three to four feet apart as we used to 
some growers plant it in rows fifteen 
inches apart and let it grow up close to- 
yether, and in this way bleach itself. A 
piece of soft matting or string tied lightly 
around the bunch of leaves keeps them 
from being broken or intertwined. 


PARSLEY FOR WINTER.—Those who use a 
good deal of it grow it in a cold frame 
over winter or in a greenhouse and sow 
the seeds in July. This late sowing 1s 
very much better than the early spring 
sowing because the plants don’t run to 
seed so soon. But where we want only 
a little of it lift some old roots and plant 
them three to four inches apart in a soap 
or cracker box; the bottom of a nail keg 
sawn off about six inches deep is also a 
good box for winter parsley. Keep it in 
a warm, sheltered place till the parsley 
starts to yrow and there is danger from 
hard frost, then put it down cellar in a 
light warm place, and never let it get dry. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES Iook hke big-leaved 
thistles, and many regard them as a fancy 
or uscless ve yet table. Those who are 
accustomed to eat them, however, really 
like them, even if the picking 1s a little 
tedious. 


Fatt PrEAs.—June and July are the 
months for peas and in the colder States 
August may be included. Then we have 
ayreat abundance. In the fall, say Sep 
tember and the first fortuight of October, 
we ayain have a season of peas, but it is 
a light one; the sowings are made about 
the end of July and in August. But what 
are the best varieties to plant for the fall 
crop is an unsettled question. We have 
found early and second early vanceties 
better than late ones, and the round peas 
although poorer in quality, surer fruited 
than the wrinkled marrows. What say 
our readers? 


SaLsiFy, or Oyster plant, is a favonte 
winter root, but a poor keeper; if the 
cellar is the least too warm it grows and 
becomes flavorless; if the least over-damp 
it rots. We treat it as we do parsnips, 
namely, lift part of the crop and store it 
as we do carrots, and the balance we 
leave in the ground where it grew, and 
in winter strew a good thickness of 
manure alony the tops of the rows, so 
that it won't bea very hard matter to 
lift a lot moreroots when our first supply 
gives out. 


ScORZONERA, or black oyster plant, 
although a capital vegetable is not as 
satistactory to cultivate as salsify; we 
don't get as many roots torour pains and 

they are not as big. 


Witp Cricory, now so abundantly 
naturalized sbyy the roadsides in the 
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Eastern States, makes an excellent winter 
salad. Take a fork or spade and dig up 
a lot of roots and store them in a cool 
ae until midwinter, then plant them, 

eads up, and two to three inches apart 
in an old soap or other box and take 
them into a warm place, the darker the 
better, and they will soon start to grow 
and yield a fine mess of yellow leaves that 
will make acapital substitute for lettuces. 
lf you haven’t any dark place get anothe1 
soap box the same size as the one the 
chicory 1s in and invert it over the chicory; 
that will make it dark enough. 


THB GREAT REUNION OF WAR VETERANS. 


The great reunion in Washington this 
month will be a notable and touching 
event. Tens of thousands of old soldiers 
will be there, and they will come from 
every state in the Union. Nor will they 
come alone, thousands will bring their 
wives and children withthem. All Wash- 
ington is straining herself as she never 
strained before to receive them. For the 
time the soldiers will own the town. 
Gigantic preparations are being made for 
their reception, entertainment and com- 
fort; even the gardens have been planted 
to please the soldiers. 

In the Judiciary Park, beside the U. S. 
Pension Office, you will find every army 
corps badge, as shownin the accompany- 
ing illustration, faithfully portrayed with 

lants in flower beds. When you go to 

Vashington to this great reunion take 
this copy of GARDENING with you in your 


pocket and compare the beds with the 
pictures. Then go up into the Pension 
Building, and out upon the roof, and then 
you will realize better the truth and 
beauty of these designs. And while there 
make a note of it, maybe you'd like a 
flower-bed like one of these—the one repre- 
senting yourown armycorps badge—your- 
self next year. The designs are not cut out 
in sod and filled in plants; to begin with, 
the bed is circular, and the design is then 
figured out with different kinds of plants, 
representing different colors, like a print 
ofaG. A. R. button. 

In the following letter from Mr. George 
H. Brown, Superintendent of Public Parks 
and Gardens in Washington, he very 
kindly tells us about these designs and 
the plants he has used in making them. 
To him also we are indebted for the 
sketches from which our illustrations 
have been made, and which are fac-similes 
of the beds. 

While we do not approve of this style 
of formal gardening in a general way, 
surely this instance is not only justifiable 
but commendable, for it 1s a token of 
appreciation of our soldiers. And every 
American is a patriot. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
inclose you to-day sketches of the flower- 
beds representing the army corps badges, 
ete., planted in Judiciary Park, south of 
the U. S. Pension Office. 

The plants in the beds are now begin- 
ning to color up nicely with the cool 
nights, and the designs look better than 
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when you saw them three weeks ago, 
having better contrasts of color. he 
army corps badges from numbers 1 to 25 
and the U. S. Signal corps badge are 
planted in circles ten feet in diameter, 
bordered with alternanthera, not shown 
in the sketches. The badges proper are 
outlined and planted inside these circles, 
as you remember. The G. A. R. badge, 
Woman's Relief Corps badge, Union 
Veteran’s Union badge, National Associa- 
tion of U. S. Naval Veterans’ badge and . 
Medal of Honor badge (six in all), are 
planted in rectangular beds, each 12x22 
feet. The colors represented are red, 
white, blue, yellow, orange, chocolate, 
brown and light and dark green. 

The plants used in planting these 
badges are as follows: Echeveria clavi- 
folia, E. navicularis, E. mirabilis, E. san- 
guinea, E. rosea, E. Mexicana mucronata, 
E. secunda glauca, and E. metallica, 
Crassula aurea, Alternanthera parony- 
chioides major, A. brilliantissima, A. 
aurea major, and A. versicolor, Euon- 
ymus radicans_ variegatus, Lobelia 
Crystal Palace Gem, Pilea microphylla, 
Oxalis tropzxoloides, Sibthorpia Europea, 
Santolina incana, stevia (a variegated 
seedling of our own raising), Iresine Lin- 
denii, Cineraria maritima, and a dark 
colored dwarf seedling coleus, of our own 
raising. Very sincerely yours, 

Gro. H. Brown. 


The Window Garden. 


Have everything in readiness for the 
winter’s work. Get the brackets into 
place and the shelves and stands painted, 
mended if need be, and ready for immedi- 
ate use. But so long as the weather is 
mild and the plants can be protected from 
frost and cold rains and strong winds out 
of doors, they are better outside than in- 
side. Over-exposure, however, is very 
detrimental to tender plants. If you have 
poinsettias, crotons, red-leaved draczenas, 
screwpines, or tender palms don’t leave 
them out to get chilled; if you do, they 
will lose their lower leaves; if it isn’t con- 
venient to bring them into the house, ar- 
range them ina warm and sheltered place 
on the piazza. 

Whatever winter-blooming plants, as 
carnations, ygeraniums, callas, bouvar- 
dias, and the like, you have set out in the 
garden, should be lifted and potted and 
got into well-rooted condition before very 
cold weather sets in. Poorly rooted 
plants will bloom poorly if at all, and we 
always find that a pot-plant that has 
filled the pot with roots and is somewhat 
pot-bound blooms far more copiously 
than one that is meagerly rooted. We 
repot plants and give them more root- 
room to encourage them to grow in body 
and foliage; we do not repot them to 
make them bloom, except in so farasa 
free growth of foliage is necessary to a 
crop of fine flowers. 


Don’t become possessed of the idea that 
because actual frost does not occur our 
window-plants are perfectly safe yet in 
the open garden; cold, drizzling, wet rains 
are very injurious to the roots of many 
plants, even those established in pots 
but plunged out of doors. If you have 
some shrubby begonias as insignis and 
Saundersoni or poinsettias out in such 
weather turn one out of its pot and ex- 
amine the roots; if any of these are rot- 
ting, itis high time your plants were in 
out of that weather. 

Carnations, rose geraniums, ivy, myr- 
tle, azalea, camellia, cytisus, and others 
of the hardier plants are rather averse to 
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being taken into the window before Oc- 
tober; while a slight frost does not hurt 
them apparently, it does not do them 
any good, especially to their flower buds; 
so protect them from frost at night. This 
one can do by having them all together, 
and so that newspapers or sheeting can 
be thrown over them at night. 


AMARYLLISES.—Gradually stop water- 
ing the amaryllises and get them ripened, 
for when you bring them indoors they 
should be ripe enough to dry off and put 
into the cellar to stay there till after New 
Year, till they show returning signs of 
growing and blooming, when, as these 
svmptoms occur, they should be brought 
forth to the window garden. 


ENGLISH Ivy.—If you have any vigor- 
ous ivy plants growing in the garden, 
cut off some long, young shoots, with 
roots, if to be had, and plant them in 
pots filled with sandy soil, or clean sand, 
or chopped moss and sand, and plunge 
the pots in a shady part of the garden 
with the vines lving on the ground, and 
keep them well watered, and by the mid- 
dle of November you will have nicely 
rooted vines to bring into the window 
yarden or set in a vase on the mantel. 


RossEs.—Lift and pot a few rose plants 
and get them well rooted before winter 
setsin. After potting them plunge the 
pots in a sheltered nook in the garden 
and let them stay there till November, 
giving them water whenever needed and 
shading them from hot sunshine. If they 
are tea roses, they will bloom 1n winter; 
if hybrid perpetuals, in spring. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS are now in their 
glory. If you hft them carefully, shake 
the loose dirt away from their roots, and 
pot them and bring them into the win- 
dow, they will keep on blooming for six 
weeks to come. More than that, they 
will ripen lots of seed inside, a thing they 
are rather shy of doing outside. 


Allis activity here now. Painting and 
repairing should be finished before taking 
in the plants from the garden begins, and 
the heating apparatus should be in per- 
fect order. See that the ventilating gear 
works properly and every ventilator shuts 
tiyht; that thechimneysareclean and the 
draughts good. 


Plants don’t need as much shading at 
this time of year as they did at midsum- 
mer; the crotons need a little more hght 
to deepen their color, and the orchids to 
ripen their pseudo-bulbs. But ferns and 
marantas need shading at all times. 

In the tropical houses don't let your 
plants suffer on account of a damp, stag- 
nant atmosphere; at the same time don't 
encourage renewed active growth. To 
expel the damp a little fire heat should be 
started, and to modify the temperature a 
little ventilation should be given day and 
night if necessary. 

Our conservatorics are now gay with 
allamandas, achimenes, begonias, crinums 
and orchids, and a tropical display of 
caladiums and other handsome-leaved 
plants. 

We are busy hfting and potting or 
benching chrysanthemums, carnations, 
bouvardias, hibonias, senicographis, and 
the like, also re-potting stevias, mar- 
yuerites and some begonias. The early 
Harrissi, longiforum and candidum lilies 
have been potted; callas have been 
repotted and are starting to grow; and 
the first two batches of freesias have been 
potted. All of these are outside yet. 
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A large batch of Paper White narcissus 
and Roman hyacinths have been’ put in 
to come in at Thanksgiving. Later 
batches will be planted to come in at the 
holidays and in January and February. 


The Fruit Garden 


FRUITS FOR AMATEURS. 


To the one about to set out fruit trees 
it is puzzling to know what to plant. 
Locality has very much to do with the 
value of certain kinds. Popular sorts of 
one state are some of them worthless in 
another, and, indeed, it takes but a few 
miles sometimes to quite change the char- 
acter of a variety. It is always a good 
plan to consult neighbors as to sorts 
known to do well with them. From re- 
ports of pomological societies and other 
bodies, as well as personal knowledge it 
is not difficult to give a list of at least 
twelve good kinds, which, as a rule, do 
well in most all sections of the country. 
Taking apples, and nanny four each, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter, ] would uame in 
their order Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, 
Yellow Transparent, Primate, Maiden’'s 
Blush, Famceuse, Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Wealthy, York Imperial, Hubbardston’'s 
Nonsuch and Roxbury Russet. And then 
two crab apples will be wanted, both for 
ornamental and preserving purposes, and 
Montreal Beauty and Red Sibenan will 
disappoint no one. 

Pears are a most popular fruit, doing 
well not only in the orchard but also in 
city gardens. They are more planted in 
the latter situation than any fruit except 
perhaps the grape. The following list will 
give a supply from August until late 
winter. They are named in succession 
much as they will be found to ripen: 

Clapp’s Favorite, Brandy wine, Bartlett, 
Belle Lucrative, Superfine, Howell, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Kieffer, Lawrence, Josephine of 
Malines, and Anjou. These are all ex- 
cellent pears for the amateur’s garden, 
and all reliable for quality excepting 
Kieffer, which is not so always. Some- 
times it is very good. Ftis allowed in the 
list more because of its early and abund- 
ant bearing and its use as a kitchen fruit 
than for excellence of quality. 

Cherries have to bein all plantings of 
fruit trees. Robins like the fruit as well 
as we do, and to insure a somewhat fair 
distribution it 1s the custom to plant the 
trees as near to oceupied buildings as 
possible. The following sorts will extend 
over the season from early to late: 
Early Purple Guigne, May Duke, Black 
Tartanan, Napoleon, Rockport, Yellow 
Spanish, Early Richmond, Downer’s Late, 
Late Duke and English Morello. The 
Early Purple is an exceedingly fine early 
one. It mpens in the last days of May 
and is the earliest of all cherries here. 
And as a very late one there is none equal 
to the English Morello. It is as late as it 
can be, but an excellent one for family use 
for all. 

That great pest, the curculio, has such 
a preference for the plum that but few 
amateurs plant plum trees. In some sea- 
sons fair crops are had despite the enemy, 
and some there are who may fight him; 
and the following kinds for planting will 
therefore be named: Washington, Lom- 
bard, Smith’s Orleans, Yellow Egg, 
General Hand and Keine Claude. 

Peaches do well everywhere excepting 
in localities where the winters are very 
severe. Try the six named below: Alex- 
ander, Early York, Crawford's Early, Old- 
mixon, Stump the World and = Susque- 
hanna, As a rule very early peaches are 
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not as satisfactory as those that follow 
them, but one of them has been named 
the Alexander, becausefit generally does 
well. 

A great deal has been written of quinces 
the past few vears, and while passing no 
judgment on the newer ones it can not be 
controverted that the Orange is good 
enough for anvbody. Champion is very 
good, but its late ripening throws it out 
for planting in many localities. 

What has been said of locality deciding 
what sort of fruit to plant is very true of 
the grape. But no one will gainsay the 
popularity of these: Moore’s Early Con- 
cord, Brighton, Lindley, Wilser and 
Niagara, 

In the wav of blackberries, Wilson and 
Lawton will do; raspberries, Cuthbert, 
Rehance and Hudson River Antwerp; cur- 
rants, Fav’s Prolific, Versailles and White 
Grape, and of gooseberries, Downing and 
Industry. Of the Industry it should be 
said that it is an English sort, and, as a 
rule, none but natives do well here. But 
in partial shade, or where the earth is 
kept cool by mulching, the Industry does 
very well. 

Planters aim to procure strawbernies of 
strong folage, as they succeed the best of 
all. The following six are of this class, 
and are besides excellent kinds: Sharp- 
less, Bubach, Captain Jack, Cumberland, 
Parker Earle and Gandy. 

In regard to the proper time to plant 
fruit trees, there is no sort mentioned but 
what can be set out inthe fall unless it be 
the peach, which does betterin the spring. 
And there is no need to wait until the fall 
of the leaf before doing the work. In fact 
it is better done early. Hereabouts such 
trees are set out in late September with 
great success. Very nearly all the leaves 
are cut off. The trees aresctin their holes, 
good soil thrown in and firmly trod in, 
and when the hole is nearly filled up a 
good watering should be given should the 
soil be dry and the weather hot. After the 
water has soaked in well, say an hour or 
two later, fill inthe balance of the soil. In 
a few daysthe warmth ofthe soil willstart 
activity of the roots. When this takes 
place the leaf stalks which were left on 
the branches when cutting the leaves off 
will drop off when touched if the planting 
be successful. Otherwise they will not 
drop off, but wither up on the tree. It is 
rare that a tree fails to grow when set 
out asrecommended. If occasion occurred 
to dig up one these trees again about a 
month after planting it,it would be found 
to have a mass of freshly formed fibrous 
roots. 


THINNING PEARS. 


Now that the branches of vour pear 
trees are groaning under their load of 
fruit and vou have supported them by 
props to keep them from breaking, is a 
good time to look this matter of heavy 
cropping right in the face. The heavier 
the crop is, the smallerthe pears are. Now 
isn’t there more pleasure in one fine, big, 
handsome pear than in half a dozen medi- 
ocre fruits of the same variety? Of course 
there is. Then, if six or seven weeks ago 
vou had gone over those trees and 
stripped off every disfigured, undersized, 
insect-stung, or imperfect fruit, leaving 
only the very finest pears and never more 
than one together, wouldn't your fruit 
be very much finer than it is and wortha 
great deal more for home use or market 
purposes? Indeed it would. Thinning 
the fruit isn't nearly such an endless job 
as we might think; it isn't hke gathering 
into a basket, it is simply plucking off or 
letting drop to the ground, then raking 
it up/ and-clearing at away. A pair of 
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nimble, willing hands would thin many a 
tree in a day. 

Have you observed that where two or 
more pears hang together in a cluster at 
a place where they touch each other, one 
or all of them have worm-holes, while 
fruits hanging singly are mostly perfect? 
Thinning pays; besides, a heavy crop of 
fruit is exceedingly debilitating to the 
trees. 

Poor PEARS.—A poor pear may be a 
variety you don’t like, or a kind of in- 
ferior quality at best, or the tree may be 
unsuited to your soil or situation, or it 
may be a shy bearer. If you have got 
such a tree upon your place and you 
don’t want it, or a tree there anyway, 
grub it out at once; but if you want a 
pear tree right where that one stands, 
just decide what sort of pear you would 
like. You can do this better now when 
the pears are hanging on the trees all 
around you than in winter when the trees 
are bare, and when the proper time comes 
next spring head down the branches of 
your useless tree and graft them with de- 
sirable varieties. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRY BBDS. 


Strawberries are ripe on Long Island, 
according to variety, from about the 4th 
or 6th of June till the 1st of July. When 
they start to growin spring their growth, 
blooming and ripening 1s very rapid. 
Young plantations are set out both in 
spring and fall; some growers prefer the 
one season, and some the other. Spring- 
set plants make a fine growth the first 
year, but do not bear a full crop of fruit; 
on the other hand, fall-set plants bear a 


full crop of fruit the following summer, 


and it is always the largest fruit. 

The trouble with fall-set plants is, un- 
less they have been planted early, say 
before the middle of September—prefer- 
ably the first of the month—they are not 
likely to get well enough rooted and es- 
tablished to withstand our winters with- 
out being heaved out of the ground more 
or less by frost and thus materially in- 
jured. Covering with a thin mulch of 
hay or straw in winter, however, greatly 
lessens the heaving. 

In moderately mild localities fall-plant- 
ing—or rather summer-planting—is per- 
fectly safe, but in rigorous parts where 
the winters are long and severe better 
stick to spring-planting. 

Let us now deal with present (first of 
September) planting: Get the ground 
ready; have it unfastened deep and loose, 
and well enriched, then rake it level and 
mark it off into rows 2 feet apart. Ifthe 

ound is rich plant in hills 2 feet apart 
in the row, if not very rich 18 inches will 
be better; and instead of setting out the 
aa singly put three together in the 

ill this way: 

er Sine ee eM uisuntane Brass Bross 

This will give you a bountiful crop of 
fruit next June. For the balance of the 
year keep the ground thoroughly clean 
and the surface of it well loosened to en- 
courage root-growth as muchas possible, 
for the better rooted the plants are the 
better they will stand the winter. 

These 2 feet apart require hand culti- 
vation and aresuited to any small garden 
patch; in open fields where horse cultiva- 
tion can be used, better have the rows 
three to four feet wider. 

If you have the plants at home, select 
the best only; lift them with a trowel, 
keeping all the roots possible to them. 
Plant firm, and water well after planting 
if the weather and ground aredry. You 
can get two kinds of plants to buy, 
pamely, ordinary rooted. runners, and 
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what are called potted runners, that is, 
runners that have been rooted into pots 
filled with earth and sunk in the ground. 
The advantage of potted runners is that 
they have a ball of roots and are not 
likely to wilt after planting. If these 
balls of roots, however, are intermatted, 
be sure you shake them loose before 
planting; else they may not take very 
strong fresh hold before winter sets in 
and then may be apt to be heaved. 

What kinds to plant depends upon one’s 
taste for the fruit, soil and situation, and 
the healthfulness of the varieties in the 
neighborhood. And it doesn’t always 
happen that the newer kinds are the best. 
There are also two distinct kinds of 
strawberry varieties, one, as the Sharp- 
less, that has perfect flowers, can be 
planted together in any quantity and 
will fruit well, and another, as the Cres- 
cent, which has imperfect flowers, hence 
cannot of itself produce good fruit; it 
must be planted near other varieties, so 
that its Lessons may become fertilized 
and its crop of fruit assured. Crescent’ 
Charles Downing and Wilson are old, 
never-failing varieties; Cumberland 1s of 
fine quality; Sharpless for size; and Bu- 
bach and Parker Earle among the newer 
ones can be depended on. 


fi DELIGHTFUL GARDEN. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
When I retired from active business at 
the close of the war I was 1n poor health. 
It had been the dream of my early life to 
engage in horticulture, which I did when 
I gave up business, and I have found it a 
highly satisfactory occupation, and as 
the years pass the fascination of garden- 
ing increases. ] have manufactured health 
in the garden, and atthe present writing, 
so far as I can judge, am in better health 
than when I embarked in this business a 
quarter of a century ago. 

We located here in 1856, and when we 
purchased the estate a warm personal 
triend visited us, and after examining our 

ounds playfully remarked, “You have 

ocated on the confines of civilization.” 
But now wearein a city of 75,000inhabi- 
tants, in close proximity to many of the 
fine establishments of the ‘University 
City.”’ 

The possibilities of an acre or two of 
land aresomething marvelous. We found 
a heavy clay soil to contend with when 
we commenced operations, but fortunately 
in one diagonal corner was a deposit of 
fine reddish sandy loam, of which we dis- 
tributed some fifty or more tip-cart loads 
over the rest of the surface. We then 
had the lot  sub-soiled by hand, 
twenty-four inches in depth, using barn 
manure liberally. What field stones we 
encountered were utilized in making blind 
drains, and when the ground had been 
thoroughly treated as above we were, 
the ensuing spring, in acondition to com- 
mence gardening under favorable auspices, 
and I can assure you the results have ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations. 

At the start I was determined to culti- 
vate every variety of fruit desirable for a 
private family. At present I have in the 
open ground sixty-one varieties of hardy 
grapes, and seven varicties of foreign 
grapes under glass; twenty varieties of 
foreign gooseberries, six varieties of rasp- 
berries, tour varieties of blackberries, four 
varieties of strawberries, seven varieties 
of currants, and of apples and pears a 
total of more than one hundred varieties. 
Peaches, plums, apricots and nectarines | 
have twenty to twenty-five varieties. 

OuR COOL GRAPERY waserccted in 1869. 
In 1871 the vines fruited, and we have 
never failed to get a crop of fruit from 
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them since that date. The grapery con- 
tains thirteen vines, some of those named 
being duplicated; Black Hamburgh, 
Muscat Hamburgh, Golden Hamburgh, 
Wilmot’s New Black Hamburgh, Victory 
Hamburgh, White Chasselas and Lady 
Downe’s Seedling. I can not understand 
how proprietors of suburban houses, who 
can spare $700 to $1,000, can be content 
without a cool grapery or small forcin 
house, if they have any taste for horti- 
culture. 

Grape vines require perfect drainage; 
here we have a drain under the center of 
the house, and another under the outside 
border. The border and house are ele- 
vated about two feet above the grade of 
the surrounding soil. The house is a 
‘Jean-to,”’ about 40 feet in length, 13 feet 
high to the apex at back, and 314 feet 
high in front at lowest elevation above 
sills. There is glass in front (south) and 
glass in the larger parts of the ends (east 
and west), but no glasson the north side. 

Chasselas ripens usually in the early 
part of September, and is the earliest 
variety in the house. Lady Downe’sis the 
latest variety, and lasts in good condition 
until the first or second week in November. 

From commencement to date I have 
practiced the spur system of pruning, 
which is very simple and easily managed, 
and it has proven entirely satisfactory. 

We utilize the grapery in autumn when 
we lift and pot tender plants, by placing 
them there, removing them from time to 
time into the conservatory till the middle 
of December. We keep the ventilating 
sashes in the grapery open after the 
grapes are ripe (stormy weather excepted) 
till the middle of November, and after the 
foliage has ripened and fallen then prune 
the vines, take them down from the trellis 
and arrange them together in the low 
front part of the grapery, covering them 
with straw matting. There they remain 
until about Apmnil Ist, when we brush 
them over witha solution of lime, soft 
soap and sulphur, as a preventive against 
insects, and tie them to trellis again. We 
have succeeded so farin keeping our vines 
vigorous and free from mildew, rot, mealy- 
bug, etc. We fertilize freely annually with 
well-decomposed cow mauure, and once 
in two or three years we use lime, hard- 
wood ashes, or bone-dust. 

BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


FLORIGULTURB AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


In undertaking the great work of the 
floricultural department of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition I realize the im- 
portance of having all branches repre- 
sented, and in the best manner possible. 
I mean that I desire to have everything 
done that will helpthe amateur by giving 
object lessons in theclasses of plants that 
are easily obtainableata very small cost, 
as well as to aim at the higher objects, 
many of which are not obtainable by the 
masses; while on the other hand they 
have not, unfortunately, the education in 
plant lore with which a few are happily 
blessed. 

I want to see pansies, balsams, phloxes, 
asters and zinniasso exhibited as to have 
it said that they are the very best. Her- 
baceous plants of all kinds will be seen in 
great numbers. 

I desire to say for GARDENING that I 
feel assured that it will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and that it will prove to be the 
periodical that lovers of gardening in 
America have beev so long wishing for. 
Whatever I can do for its success will be 
done. JOHN THORPE, 
Chiefofthe Bureawof Floriculture World’s 

Columbian Exposition. 


Charming Homes 
Deserve 
Charming Grounds. 


We can help you to have the latter if 
you write us. e give our time to advise 
what and how to plant successfully and 
with economy, as hundreds throughout 
the country can testify. We are one of 
the largest growers in the country of 


Rare Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Hardy Piants, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Ciematis and_ aii 
Hardy Noveities 


not to be found elsewhere. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


CAMBRIDGE, MABS. 


To any Reader of «* Gardening”’ 


Sending us $1.00, We will send by mail 
post paid toany P O iu the United States 


One Dozen Finest \ 
Dutch Hyacinths, 


One Dozen Finest 
© Dutch Tulips, 


Single or Double, Red, White, Blue or Yel'ow, 
our choice. We have the largest and finest 
pa in America. Catalogues mailed on appli- 

cation. 


Z. De FOREST ELY & CO., 


Importers and Growers of Bulbs. 
1303 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DUTCH BULBS._»+ 


My annual Catalogue of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, 
Lily-of-the-Valley Pips, 
and other BULBOUS ROOTS is now ready 
and mailed FREE to all applicants. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East Ninteenth St, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Northern Grown Seeds, 
Farm Seeds 


A SPECIALTY. 
Catalogue Free. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Niagara White Grape. 


Two sample Vines prepaid by mail for 
20 cents. Send tor Price List of 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 

B. WHEATON CLARK, - Lockport, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. x x 


6,000 tu 8.n0 Ben Davin Apple Trees 7 to 8 
feet, for sale ata bargain. Aodress 


A. [. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


83 and 55 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Shorthand and Type writing. Bookkee ping ‘and Bus- 

Iness Course, English Tralning Course, Penmanship. 

Send for circulars E. Dv. Clitrord, Principal. 


HOROUGHLY competent florist desires private or 
commercial place at a salary of not less than S400 
per year, Address G, care Gardening Co. 


Sept. Ir 15, 


oa " GARDENIN G. 


The Herbaceous Peony 


aS 


Succeeds in almost any 
position, and when in 
flower is very effective 
and showy. We have 
a choice collection of 
named varieties, both 
1 Double and Single, 
for Fall planting. 
Also some Hardy 
—{ Pyrethrum and light 
colored Larkspur. 


Our Descriptive P ice 
list of Buibs and Roots 
for fall planting FREE. 


a< 


C. B. WHITNALL & & CO.. 438 Milwaukee St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
*% LEONARD’S GARDEN SEEDS. * 


Three Thousand Market Gardeners in Chicago Alone Plant Leonard’s Seeds. 


This Is a record that no other Seed House can approach. 


It proves thelr value beyond question, and gives 


them a reputation that Is unexcelled. We offer the following seasonable articles: 
Winter Onion Sets, Lawn Grass, Spinach, Dutch Bulbs, 
Mushrooms, Choice Flower Seeds, Etc. 
ATAIAGUE FREE to all who write for it, and a trial Onder sent this Fall insures your getting the World's 


Fair issue of my Catalogue published In January, IX 


S. F. LEONARD, : : : 
153-7155 West Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Seed Farmer and Merchant, 


ae \. OUR SPECIALTIES: 
“~~~ 
French Cannas, 
Cyclamens Giganteum, 
Adiantums Farleyense 


ae 
FISHER BROS. 


& CO., 


New England Nursery, 
MONTVALE, MASS. 


Asparagus Plumosa, 
ae Clematis Paniculata. 


To Gardening Friends. 


and Cuneatum, 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 


Grower of CARNATIONS AND VIOLETS, 


oe 
of HAMBURGH, N. Y. 


HAS REMOVED TO Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


To which place everything intended for him should be addressed. 


Window and Conservatory Plants. 


Many different varieties of the finest new Cannas, 


Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Hello- 


tropes, Punsies, Petunias, Verbenas, etc. 
For the Summer Garden: 
Splendid collections of the most beautiful constant 
blooming Annuals, Perennials and Green-house 
plants. All my plants are specially grown to send 
by mall. The prices, quality and varieties will sur- 
prise and please everyone 
Lists ready October and Janus irvy. Send address 
DANIEL K. HERR, Lancaster, Pa., Box 4906. 
Red Cabbage Seed, 
Finest In the World, first prize at State and Coun- 
ty Fairs everytime. 
Red and Pink Celery Seed, NYY 
“~ . - 
English Marrows. AN 
My own private stock. 


25 CENTS PER PACKET. 
RICHARD BRANSON, [larket Gardener, 


P.O. Box 451, Syracuse, Onondaga County, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES, 411 covors 
Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. 


BOSTON IVY. 


(Ampelopsis Veltehil.) 
We will mail vue strung pant of the gen- 
uine Boston Ivy and our latest Catalogue of 
High Class seeds and plants for 50 cents 
provided this paper is named. 
SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
6 South Market St., - 30STON, MASS. 


HARDY 


For FALL Planting, R OSES 


The largest stock | Ne vy EST VARIETIES 
in America. NEST PLANTS, 
Compt ete 


or" ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Free. | Mt Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. 


BLOOMING TON (PHORNT At RSeRY. 
600 A S$. i3 CREENHOUSES,. 


TREES 4N0 PLANTS 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, S rubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small FRU any Heege e Plants 
FRUIT and FOREST TREE ILINGS' 
Priced Catalogue mailed free. Establishe 1852. 


PHOENIXNURSERY COMPANY 


Buccessors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, LLL. 


1,000 TREES! 


VARIETIES OF 


—NEW aod RARE, OLD and ELAS z.—| 
Both Fruit and Ornamental. ‘ines, 
Clematis, Rhododendrons, etc, Sen yt illus. | 
trated Catalogues, also Wholesale List, ress 


|W.S. LITTLE & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. 


COMMERCTAL 
NURSERIES. | 


READER far ere 


cholcest only, address 


Md pleas. ree. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.H. 
WARAGUS_roots# years and 3 years old. & per 1000. 
i hv Oud &* CO) Seedsmen, St. Paul, Minn. 
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JOHN C. MONINGER, 


- + +¢ Manufacturer of CYP RES Sa 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


FOR .... . 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Rosehouses, Etc. . 


* *# * 3 & *& # 


- ESTIMATES - FURNISHED : ON - THE - ENTIRE - CONSTRUCTION. - 


* * & HE % & 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 297 to 305 Hawthorne Avenue, 


fre CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


GREENHOUSE Ve 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


= WILKS 
HEATER, 


For, Heating 
GREENHOUSES, 
STORES, 
DWELLINGS, 
ETC. 

Manufactured by 
THE 3, WILKS MF’G C0, 

123 S. Clinton St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogue. 


_ PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


Ko WHEN READY 
6) TO BUILD__——_ 


YOUR GREENHOUSES 


ma ||) al 
LW Vea AY we would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
a | 


estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash and doors. Should you desire to use But- 
ted bey on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
the best. 


¢ ¢ ¢ @ @ & 
We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
Me LOCKLAND, 0. 


1838.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1892. 
NUT AND FRUIT TREES Parry’s Giant and Pedigree Japan mam- 


moe ge be Ji apau, £renoh end Loralan 
alnuts; monds, , Pecans, , Japan 
VALUABLE NEW PEARS Golden Russet. Idaho, Wilder, Lincoln Core- 
less, Fitzwater, Vermont Beauty, Bessemianka; 
in collections at reduced rates. Eleganus Longipes, Buffalo Berries, Juneberries 
Hardy Oranges and other valuable novelties. Immense stock of Grape Vines and ali 
small frult plants. #ruit, Shade and Nut Trees. usnAMENTAL SHmuBs, 
vVaNmas, Etc. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue free. 


WII. PARRY, Pomona Nurseries, paRRY, NEW JERSEY. 


, Catalogue of 
Plants and 
— Trees 
THEY WON’T BREAK. FREE! 


—a Trowels, 3 sizes, 5,7 and § In. FRUIT R E Co Fe D E R 


Steel Dibbers,-7,s5 and 9 in. blade. 250. ryear, Fruit Growers and Evaporators 
Send for Circular. should take it. A.M. PURDy, Palmyra, N. Y. 


W. B. CLEVES, Pat. and Mfr. &EVAP ORATOR. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


CLEVES ’ elf 
TRANSPLANTING | 
} TROWEL atk 


‘ \ A 
\ by 
S: 


Tulip Bulbs. \ : 
DUC VON THOL varienies. fi WY 


nA 


as Star of ’o1. 
Rig eae ani dwarf kinds are the 
rightest and showiest of all Winter . 
and Spring flowers. Our Agent has just e j 6 es! dwart Winter flowering variety for pots. 
purchased in Holland over 200,000 of ws / This celebrated Canna has been grown by 
these bulbs in all se a at unusually We \F = e ae, are eee er ce 
ow prices. We are thus able to offer the . our Autumn bulb and Flan alogue 
bulbs of allan pe at lower rates a\\y i : Me hands of a one > arene 
an ever before, as follows : Ve we propose to send for 30 cents one 
ge ee cee oie | of above plants, or for $1.00 four plants 
DUC VON THOL. Per Doz. Per 50. Y, with the Catalogue which contains a 
Scarlet, $0.30 ; My ///-- select list of all the newest French 
Yellow, : ; ; Cannas. It will pay you to know the 
pen = : : | facts about these plants now. 
Gold Striped, 
Crimson, 


All prepaid to any address in the U. S. Pee x x x 


UR Aut Catal “Gardeni i) 
O Illustrated” is now ‘teady, mailed Ne PA J; F. R. PIERSON CO., 
LB free with any order for above. 4; lh 
ies BD oe JN Yo Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
Wii7,, Vaughan’s Seed Store, \¥x OA . 
WN’¥ NEW YoRK, CHICAGO, a“ WBZ, ie New York. 
12 Barclay St. 
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TIMOTHY HOPKINS. 


For AUTUFMN PLANTING 
Exporters, Importers and Growers 


e Are the Best. e \ Wi TREES, — a 


PLANTS, 

SEEDS, 
7 , Y Send for our seaiidin tase: \ Ly BULBS. 
NIQUE y Iilustrated Catalogue. . f —————— 


HENRY A. DREER, ee San Francisco, California. 


PLANT IN FALL. BLOOM IN SPRING. \ 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 


Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, etc. ; 
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Azalea Ameena, 
VM 


Rosa Rugosa, 
Cydonia Japonica 

For Hedging, $25.00 per 1000 
Choice__ sss. 


Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs 
In Great Variety. 
Sere Plants for Lawns and Cemeteries. 
Send For Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 
Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Piants of the ci Allegheny 
Mountains. . 


e e e LINVILLE, N. C., U. S. A. 


ZIRNGIEBEL’S .. . 
Giant [larket and 


Fancy Pansi 
New Crop Seed of a 300 and 30 soods strains now ready, 
in trade packets of seeds respectively, 
at @1.0u oe eciealy 


DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, Needham, Mass. 


Hardy Plants. Xx 


For Fall planting. Irises, Pzonies, 
Lilies, Clematis and a full collection. 
Large Descriptive Catalogue, 82 pages, 
free on application. 
WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. . PASSAIC, N. J. 


ONE MILLION «x x «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape eugene 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 

- « « Catalogues Free. . . . 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, “1ASS. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 
A Collection of Hot-house and oe 
lants, Carefully Grown. ae w Rates. 


Horan 
Clematis, Phicg. ete. 
wand Standard Fruits; rare and beautiful Trees 
8. e 


ergreen 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Our Specialties. © 


Field grown Roses, Cedrus Deodora, 
Biotas, rare Conifers, and anything for 
the garden and orchard. .Largest stock 
in the South. Catalogue free. 


P. J. Berckmans, Fruitland Nurseries, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Newport Nursery Company, 
(INCORPORATED. ) 
_ NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND. 
growers. New and rare sorts a 
cialty roe oF wholesale and retall trade. ‘Trees, 
shru rs, Cannas, Hydrangeas, Azaleas, 
odoriendrone, "Hedge Dianits: Tubervus Bego- 
nine: Rosa Rugosas, etc. Many novelUes. Write 
for what you want and get prices. Nv imported 
Ppiants sent out unt!l tested to hardiness. Cansup- 
Rane ver ae a Lg is to found in the ‘amous 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANTED—A few berrels Freeman Potatoes. Ad- 
dress with price. DAKOTA careGardenling Co. 
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This Noblest of 


all Reeds, 


“ARUNDO DONAX” 


with its graceful tropical foliage, is the 
hardiest and most useful of the bamboo-like 
plants, and is particularly beautiful and 
effective when planted in an isolated posi- 
tion on the lawn or on the margin of a 
lake or stream, Last year the canes of this 
plant, with us, attained the 


HEIGHT OF 18 FEET 


We will send you 


We will send you 
For 75 cts. a Strong Clump 
of this Ornamental Reed, together with 
cultural directions and acopy o fo ur Special 
1892 Listof CHOICE HARDY TREES, 


SHRUBS, PLANTS, ROSES, and 
pene 


bi = Andorra Nurseries, 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Manager. 


CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Pa 


CACTI. ® 


Flowers Exquisite 
and Fragrant. 


Some measuring 12 Inches across; require 
absolutely no care 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR $1.00, 


5 for 530 cents: 16 for $2.00: all plants 
distinct and named 


LARGE AND FREE BLOO/FIERS. 
72 pages, 120 cuts, 


Book on Cacti, ‘ Pages. io 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. BLANC & CO., 
314 North 11th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Also Hardy parla Grapes: Bulbs. pled gd 
Peeonies, Etc S iereest ena mont comple 
collection in Am Ai cdlex 


"TREES « 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Nliustrated General Catalogue (100 page) FREE. 


ELLWANGER & & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TREES. SHRUBS. VINES. 


DECrot ols TREES. Our assortment tncludes 
Elms. Maples, Oaks and a full line of varieties most 
dearabie 508 Avenues, Lawns and Parks. They are 

of 1 and medium sizes. 

EVERGREENS. These have been recently root 
pruned and sheared. We offer an immense stock 
of all the destra ble sorta fors specimens and hedgin 
also a fine lotof dwarf varieties especially desirable 


ulture. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS Bythe million. of all 
izes and varieties. Our collection Includes the 


best. 

CLI very Dost PLANTS. A genera) assortment, 
including the new Clematis Paniculate- Send for 
cstimates on stock wanted. and when practicable 
visit our nurseries. Descriptive catalogues free. 


The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 
Shrubs. etc. at Low Prices. Ex- 
ES tra Fine Hardy Rhododendrons 
Azaleas, Japan Maples, Roses. 
Catalogue Free. Bulbs, Choice Fruits, etc. 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat you saw the adv. in GARDENING. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Gladiolus Bulbs arabe seedings, | from 


pene Ore eA able 
in thiscount:yand Europe These are well pide 
and will ma 


e fine blooming bulbs next 

One thousand may be grown on a square sand 

there will be no two exactly alike. Each hun. 

dred will contain some very fing ones. For the 

inexperienced this is immensely better than at- 

tempting to grow their own from seeds. Packed 
securel snd mall mailed any time in the fall or winter. 
Printed instructions accompany each package. 


100, $1; I 000, $7.50; 10,000, $60; 100,000 $500. 


CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
YOU WANT. 82 f& p@ 


The best stock and at lowest rates. Fruit 
Trees, Plants, Vines, Etc. Peach, Plum, 
Prune, Apricot, Apple, Pear, Cherry. 
Blackberries, Raspberries. Palmetto, 
Asparagus and other good things. Send 
tor Catalogue. Address, 


ALEX.-PULLEN, Milford, Delaware. 
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fi DELIGHTFUL GARDEN. 


Our illustration, prepared from photo- 
graphs, is a picture of the house and 
yarden of our esteemed and venerable 
riend, Benjamin G. Smith, of Cambridge, 
Mass. As treasurer of the American 
Pomological Society, vice president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and 
an officer of several other national and 
local scientific and benevolent associa- 
tions his genial countenance and sympa- 
thetic fellowship are familiar and dear 
to many of our readers. In the upper 
right hand panel of our illustration, rest- 
ing on the settee in front of his house, we 
have anexcellentpicture ofthe enthusiastic 
horticulturist himself, and beside him, in 
his vine-enclosed veranda and the bank of 

lants surrounding it, a happy effect of 
his love for the beautiful in gardening. 

The vines covering the veranda are 
Japanic golden-leaved netted honeysuckle, 
our native trumpet honeysuckle (Lonicera 
sempervirens), wild clematis (C. Virgin- 
iana), trumpet creeper (Tecoma radicans), 
climbing wax-work (Celastrus scandens), 
blue and white Chinese wistarias, and 
the Japanese Actinidia arguta. Theclimb- 
ing wax-work isthe vine up high from 
Mr. Smith's left hand. T he collection 
produces a pleasing combination. 

In the lower left hand panel we have a 
continuation of the vine-clad veranda 
and the conservatory attached to Mr. 
Smith’s residence. The conservatory is 
empty in summer, but in winter it is filled 
with a general assortment of beautiful 
plants enhanced in floraleffect by constant 
accessions of bulbous and other showy 

lants raised on purpose in the forcing 

ouse. 

The upper left hand panel shows a bed 
of French or Crozy cannas bordered with 
coleus. What an attraction such a bold 
mass of foliage brightened by brilliant, 
showy blossoms must be to the folks who 
pass along the road. Perhaps some of 
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our readers may wish to know about 
that band around the trunk of the elm 
tree in the street. Itisazinc trough with 
a hood or cover of tar paper or other 
material over it to exclude rain. The 
trough is partly filled with coal oil. This 
is to prevent the ascent of the female 
canker worm, which, if unimpeded would 
crawl up the tree to lay its eggs, which 
would hatch out and produce larve that 
would completely detoliate the elms or 
apple trees. The canker worm does its 
mischief in spring or early summer. Don’t 
confuse it with the elm leaf beetle, which 
is a different insect altogether and of dif- 
ferent habits. 

The lower right hand panel shows Mr. 
Smith’s cool grapery—the larger house at 
the right—and his forcing house—the 
lesser one, with the chimney, at the left. 
The cool grapery is forty feet long and 
contains thirteen vines that have borne 
fruit every year for twenty-one years. 
There is no heatin the house. The earliest 
fruit ripens about the first of September 
and the latest lasts till the middle of 
November. See article by Mr. Smith, 
page 13, lastissue. 

The forcing house is a small span-roofed 
structure with a belt of cold frames along 
the sunny side of it. Here Mr. Smith 
raises all manner of tender and bedding 
plants for conservatory decoration in 
winter and outside show in summer; also 
a little salading for his table. 

As regards filling the borders around 
the veranda with plants, under date of 
September 15, Mr. Smith writes: 


“Our voung man has been quite suc- 
cessful in the treatment of the narrow 
borders outside and in close proximity to 
the veranda. He commences in early 
spring and lifts from their winter qyarters 
iframes) pansies, polyanthus, ete., and 
tulips located the previous autumn, and 
with this collection an early attractive 
bloom is secured. In the meantime he 
has prepared some dozen tubs (made 
from iron-hooped 20 or 30-gallon wine 
and whisky casks, sawed asunder in the 
center, purchased at nontinal price), with 
flowering and vanegated fohage plants 
to do service later. As soon as the early 
flowering plants have done their work 
they are lifted. Thetubs arethen removed 
from the cool grapery, where they were 
placed for their contents to harden off, 
and they are then located at the front 
entrance and at each angle and the ends 
and midway of the borders; the inter- 
mediate spaces between the tubs are 
planted thickly with thirty or more varie- 
ties of flowenng and variegated foliage 
plants. 

In the tubs some of the most conspicu- 
ous flowering plants, especially fuchsias 
and Begonia rubra, are particularly 
graceful; creeping vines of various kinds 
are placed in the tubsso as to droop over 
on the outside, and in a few weeks the 
tubs are not visible—neither is the) soil 


between the tubs; the entire border pre- 
sents a mass of beautiful bloom and 
foliage.”’ 


HOME SURROUNDINGS. 


The planning of home grounds comes 
within the province of the Landscape 
Architect, a term which has been adopted 
by those who have taken up the art of 
designing grounds as a profession, and 
whose practice of it is guided by a careful 
study of its underlying principles, an 
intelligent observation of the best ex- 
amples of landscape design, aided by an 
intimate knowledge of all material avail- 
sued carrying out the details of the 
work. 


The term Landscape Gardening, which 
at one time represented more truly than 
it does now, the broader practice of the 
profession, has been adopted so largely by 
those who are dealers in plants and 
whose practice is chiefly confined to the 
ornamentation of grounds with them 
that it is losing its significance. 


It is doubtful if the term Landsca 
Architecture is the best that could 
devised to represent the profession that it 
does. It has been accepted under protest 
by men eminent in the profession, but 
accepted nevertheless, and on this account 
is likely to stand. Possibly Landscape 
Designing would be a better term to des- 
ignate an art which requires to a marked 
degree the ability to conceive of a design, 
after considering the character, surround- 
ings and limitations of the problem pre- 
sented, and to so plan every part that it 
will form a harmonious scene, with no 
incongruous elements to mar and at the 
same time meet all the requirements of 
convenience and economy. 


The profession is one that requires a 
general knowledge of Engineering, Hor- 
ticulture, Agriculture, Forestry and Archi- 
tecture, an intimate knowledge of all the 
available material with which to work 
out the design, and careful discrimination 
in selecting that which is suited to pro- 
duce the best result on each place, where 
conditions are never twice exactly the 
same. 

It will not be the purpose in any arti- 
cles that may follow this to attempt an 
exposition of the principles of Landscape 
Architecture, but rather to give sug- 
gestions which may be of use to those 
who are about to make homes of their 
own or who wish to make changes in 
their home grounds. That more judge- 
ment may be used in the selection ofa 
site that will be adapted to the require- 
ments of the owner. More consideration 
be given to the nature of the surface and 
the surroundings, that a well defined char- 
acter forthe place may be decided upon be- 
fore plans are made. That all natural 
features like a bit of ledge, group of 
trees, mass _of_native bushes; any one 
of, which may give the key note for the 


treatment of the place, be carefully p re- 
served until the possi ility of their 
use to advantage be determined. To 
determine with your Architect and Land- 
scape Architect, in consultation, if they 
be employed, the style of house best 
suited to the character of the place, and 
best location with reference to views, and 
other natural features, surrounding build- 
ings, approaches, parce gardens, recrea- 
tion grounds, etc. Tosoarrange buildin 
and subdivisions of ground that all the 
requirements of the family will be pro- 
vided for, and that they will be compact, 
convenient and economical to construct 
and maintain. To provide for a safe and 
satisfactory disposal of the sewage and 
other house wastes; and for any necessary 
subsurface drainage and disposal of sur- 
face water. To lay out only such roads 
and walks as are necessary and they in 
such a manner that they will best serve 
the convenience of those using them. To 
so grade the ground that a pleasing 
variety of surface will be secured, that 
the natural and artificial features will be 
connected gracefully and naturally, 
and to so prepare it that it will beina 
satisfactory condition for the growth of 
grass and plants. To providein the deco- 
ration of the grounds such plants as will 
be in keeping with the character of the 
place, adapted to the soil and exposure 
and selected with reference to the season 
the house is to be occupied. To so dis- 

ose them that the place will have a well 
urnished look and not be expensive to 
maintain. Toselect and arrange varieties 
so that they will not outgrow the limits 
to which they are assigned when they 
attain their full development. To utilize 
to advantage the available material on 
the ground in planning out the work of 
construction and to provide for the dura- 
bility of those parts subject to the great- 
est wear, that the cost of maintenance 
may be thus reduced. 


The preparation of a definite plan in 
advance for any work to be done ona 
place, and doing what is done, whether 
all at one time or from time to time, with 
a view to completing the plan, will bring 
about a much better result, at a less cost, 
than that which is ordinarily obtained, 
will help to prevent the introduction of 
vats he elements after the place is 
established and the defeat of the original 
design in the future care as is so often 
done. 

A place showing the evidence of design 
and with an individuality and character 
of its own will not only stimulate the 
interest of the owner and add largely to 
his pleasure, but will serve as an example 
which his friends and neighbors will not 
be slow to follow. 

WARREN H. MANNING. 


THB SOGIETY OF AMERIGAN FLORISTS. 


This society is made up of the commer- 
cial florists of the country, and is now 
eight years old and has a membership of 
about a thousand persons. It holds its 
annual conventions at some one of our 
large cities every August; last yearit was 
at Toronto, this year at Washington, and 
next year it will be at St. Louis. 

At their conventions these florists read 
some very able papers and enter into some 
very pointed discussions about matters 
connected with their business. And as 
the florists earn their bread and butter by 
rrowing and selling flowers and plants it 
is to be inferred that they are thoroughly 
posted in what they are discussing. Let 
us learn something from them. Com- 
menting ontheir last convention the New 
York Sun in aleading editorial says: ‘‘We 
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would enjoy the debates of the florists 
upon a theme like this (the propagation 
of roses) far more than the debates of 
Congressmen upon themes of less conse- 
quence.”’ 

Among the questions asked and 
answers given at their last convention 
are the following, whichare as vital to the 
amateur as to the commercial florist: 


CARNATIONS. 


What are the best twelve varieties of 
carnations forcommercial purposes? This 
was answered by a Mr. Lombard, carna- 
tion specialist, of Massachusetts. He 
said: The requisites of a carnation are 
health and vigor of plant, earliness and 
continual blooming, large and well formed 
flowers, a strong calyx, without any 
tendency to burst, long and stout stems, 
and ease of propagation. The varicties 
he recommended were: 

White—Silver Spray, Mrs. Fisher, Lizzie 
McGowan. 

Pink—Grace Wilder, Tidal Wave. 

Scarlet—Hector, Portia. 

Crimson—Ferdinand Mangold, Anna 
Webb. 

Yellow—Buttercup. 

Salmon Pink—Mrs. Ferdinand Man- 
gold. 

Variegated—J. J. Harrison. 

Mr. Chitty, an extensive carnation 
grower of New Jersey, gave: 

White—Silver Spray, Lizzie McGowan. 

Pink—Grace Wilder, Tidal Wave. 

Scarlet—Portia, President Garfield. 

Crimson—Ferdinand Mangold. 

Yellow—Buttercup, Golden Gate. 

Variegated—American Flag, J. J. Har- 
rison. 


ROSES. 


What are the best twelve hybrid roses 
for bedding purposes? This was answered 
by Mr. John Saul, the veteran nursery- 
man of Washington. He named the fol- 
lowing as being hardy and free bloomers 
and adapted to the north: 

Golden Gate, yellow, tinted rose. 

Crimson Bedder, crimson. 

Earl of Dufferin, velvety crimson. 

Lord Macaulay, fiery crimson. 

Marchioness of Dufferin, rosy pink. 

Madame Gabriel Luizet, glistening pink. 

Marie Bauman, crimson vermilion. 

Mrs. John Laing, soft pink. 

Queen of Waltham, cherry crimson. 

Silver Queen, blush. 

Ulrich Brunner, cherry red. 

Sir Rowland Hill, deep wine color. 

For the middle or southern states Mr. 
Saul preferred hybrid teas, and, as the 
best twelve, named: 

Augustine Guinoseau, 
France. 

Danmark, clear rose. 

Duchess of Albany, dark La France. 

Countess of Pembroke, satin rose. 

Distinction, peach pink. 

Captain Chnisty, flesh color. 

La France, pink. 

Lady Helen Stewart, bright crimson. 

Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, flesh pink. 

Mrs. Oswald de Kerchove, white-tinged 
fawn. 

Meteor, velvety crimson. 

Queen of Bedders, crimson. 

What are the best twelve monthly or 
ever-blooming roses for amateurs? was 
answered by Mr. P. O'Mara, who repre- 
sented the house of Peter Henderson & Co. 
He named: 

Hermosa, pink. 

Agrippina, crimson. 

Perles des Jardins, yellow. 

Clothilde Soupert, pink. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh color. 

The Bride, white. 

Sunset, apricot. 


“white” La 
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Madame Hoste, yellowish white shaded 
amber. 

Catherine Mermet, pink. 

Mrs. Degraw, rose-pink. 

Bon Silene, pink and carmine. 

Madame Pierre Guillot, cream and 
coppery. : 

Mr. E.G. Hill, a large rose grower ot 
Richmond, Indiana, also answered this 
question. He gave: 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, flesh-color. 

Mrs. George Paul, blush white. 

Crown Princess Victoria, salmon pink. 

Clothilde Soupert, pink. 

La France, pink. 

Duchess of Albany, deep pink. 

General D. Mertchanksy, flesh-color. 

Sombreuil, creamy white. 

Madame Hoste, yellowish white, shaded 
amber. 

Meteor, velvety crimson. 

Grace Darling, creamy white, tinted 
peach. 

Agrippina, crimson. 

PALMS. 


What are the best twelve palms for 
florists’ use? Answered by Julius Roehrs, 
a New York florist; and by Wm. S. Clark, 
a Washington florist. Mr. Roehrs named: 

Latania Borborica, Kentia Belmoreana, 
Kentia Forsteriana, Areca lutescens, 
Corypha australis, Phoenix tenuis, Phaenix 
recliinata, Chamerops excelsa, Rhapis 
flabelliformis, Areca Baueri, Sabal um- 
braculifera, and Cocos Weddeliana. 

Mr. Clark's list contained: Latania 
Borbonica, Areca lutescens, Kentia Bel- 
moreana, Kentia Forsteriana, Cocos 
Weddeliana and Phoenix reclinata, all of 
which are of quick growthand stand well 
as house plants. Also Phoenix rupicola, 
Chamezrops tomentosa, Rhapis flabelli- 
formis, Corypha australis, Cocos plumosa 
and Sabal umbraculifera. 


ORCHIDS. 


What are the best twelve orchids for 
florists’ use? was answered by Mr. Wm. 
Scott, a florist of Buffalo. He gave: 

Cattleya Triane, C. Percivalliana, C. 
Gaskelliana, C. Mossize, Dendrobium 
Wardianum, D. nobile, D. tormosum 
giganteum, Cypripedium insigne, Cyp. 
Lawrenceanum, Cealogyne — cristata, 
Lelia autumnalis, Lelia anceps, Oncti- 
dium tigrinum and O. varicosum. 


The Flower Garden. 


fi BELT OF YUGGAS. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a belt of Yucca filamentosa in full 
bloom, taken inthe first week of last July. 


They are planted around the top edge 
of a plat of ground terraced two to three 
feet high on the south side. In the plat 
surrounded by the yuccas, a handsome 
broad headed Kentucky coffee tree 
(Gymnoclades Canadensis—or according 
to Professor Sargent’s recent shaking up 
of technical nomenclature of trees, we 
should say G. dioica) stands with Onr- 
ental and other poppies underneath it. 


This is the commonest of all yuccasand 
is hardy throughout the northern states, 
unless it be the very rigorous parts. It 
is evergreen and the plant forms a big 
clump of strap-shaped, tapering-to-the- 
point leaves with more or less thread-lke 
filaments on their edges. 


It is easily raised from seed, but the 
seedlings need several years growth before 
they are strong enough to flower. Itis 
also propagated from pieces of stem like 
rootstalks. These rootstalks descend 
deep into, the,-earth, generally ensuring 
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A BELT OF YUCCAS. 


the plants against drouth and hard win- 
ter weather. 


This yucca is a capital plant for ama- 
teurs to grow because it “‘lasts forever,”’ 
and it is always neat in appearance, 
except for a few dead leaves that can be 
pres off, and does not spread out of 

ounds; and its flowers are bold, con- 
spicuous and showy, and it blooms at 
midsummer, a time of year when we 
want something striking in our gardens. 


There are several varieties of it differin 
from one another in the stiffness or threadi- 
ness of their leaves, the size, fullness and 
whiteness of their flowers and their 
taller spikes. One can see the difference 
between them in the picture; while the 
majority of the flower spikes run from 4 
to 6 feet high, there are some clumps 
whose flower spikes are 8 to 10 feet high, 
and this character is permanent. And 
one of our prettiest hardy plants is the 
variegated-leaved form of this yucca. 
Its leaves are green, belted or streaked 
lengthwise with white. 


Yucca angustifolia is hardy from New 
York south and makes handsome clumps 
3 to 4 feet high. But the grand yucca 
gloriosa, which is the tree-like yucca so 
common in southern gardensis not hardy 
in the north. 


GLADIOLI. 


It is time you had all your gladiolus 
bulbs dug up and under cover. They are 
ripe enough now and they won't do any 
more good in the ground, so for safety’s 


sake get them up. And when they are up 
never let frost touch them. We hear a 
good deal about hardy gladioli, but mark 
you, whatever chance a gladiolus bulb in 
the ground has of being hardy, it has no 
chance whatever of immunity from frost 
when it is out of the ground; then never 
let frost get to your bulbs. 

In digging gladioli be careful to save 
every little buiblet you find attached to 
the bottom of the bulbs. Varieties of 
gladioli raised from seed do not produce 
the counterpart of their parents; before 
the seedlings bloom we don’t know what 
sort of flowers they are going to have. 
But this is not the case with bulblets; 
they reproduce their parents precisely; 
and it 1s from bulblets, never from seed, 
that all named varieties of gladioli are 
propagated and perpetuated. Therefore, 
if your gladioliare named sorts, save each 
kind by itself with its name, and all the 
bulblets of each variety in separate 
packets with their name. 

You will observe that these little bulb- 
lets have a hard, leathery outside skin; 
now when you have some leisure in the 
winter time take out your pocket knife 
and peel these little bulblets! The idea of 
peeling them may appear to youas ridicul- 
ous, and you may be scrupulous about 
doing it lest you injure them, but if you 
would have them grow quickly and make 
flowering bulbs the second year you've 
got to peel them. Ourgreat Long Island 
gladiolus growers, who grow them by 
the score of acres in afield, and make 
their living by this business, peel their 
bulblets, and they wouldn't do it, for it is 


very expensive when you hire it done, if it 
didn’t pay them. 

And as early in spring as the frost is 
out of the ground and the soil is mellow 
sow these bulblets in rows as you would 
sow early peas, and the rows a foot 
apart. 

The following letter is from one of the 
most experienced gladiolus growers in the 
country: 

DIGGING AND CARING FOR GLADIOLUS BULBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
You can begin to dig gladioli from Sep- 
tember 20 to October 20, as soon as the 
foliage shows signs of ripening or brown- 
ing, which is usually one month or two 
after flowering. Takeagardenor potato 
fork and run it down below the bulb, 
press down on the handle until the 
soil and bulbs are well loosened, taking 
care not to disturb the bulbs too much 
to loosen the bulblets. Then pull the 
bulbs out of the soft dirt by the stalks 
and lay them down one way on the 
ground in little heaps; ifany very ripe and 
loose bulblets drop in this process you 
can see them and pick them up. When 
you have dug all the bulbs you wish to 
care for this day take a common pair of 
pruning shears, or even a pair of large 
scissors, hold from three to six stalks in 
the left hand andthe bulbs over a shallow 
box and cut the stalks off about one inch 
from the bulb; spread the bulbs then on a 
floor, or in Hallow boxes, or over close 
slats or sieve-like perforations, which is a 
little the best, in a dry airy place as long 
as you can with safety from freezing; 1 
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you can keep them in this way until 
Christmas so much the better. By Jan- 
uary you should pull off the bare plate or 
loose shell and old roots, which is casy 
done by pressing the thumb against them. 
When a mancan elean 10,000 to 20,000 
bulbs in this way ina day you can see it 
is no great labor. After the roots are off 
collect all the little black bulblets in a box 
by themselves. If you haveany consider- 
able amount of them put dirt and every- 
thing into a seive, then you can shake the 
dirt out and throw the roots out very 
quickly. Put the bulblets down cellar or 
in any other cool moderately dry place, 
and plant them as early as you can get tn 
the ground in the spring. Now the large 
bulbs are separated from the bulblets vou 
can put them in slat bottomed boxes, 
about 3 or 4 inches deep, down celler ina 
dry cool place free from frost. In this 
way you can keep vour bulbs as well 
all winter as the florist, and always have 
fine large flowers at little actual cost and 
labor. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Being an ardent admirer of the royal 
Lilium auratum, I have been trying for a 
number of years to establish these fine 
lilies in my grounds, but thus far without 
success. 

The beds are large enough to take fifty 
bulbs set about a foot apart, each bulb 
with a handful of clean sand at the base; 
the soil is clean friable loam, with no 
manure or other organic matter in it, and 
the beds are made in a well drained sandy 
soil. As our winters here are usually 
quite severe, 1 have always thought it 
wise to set the bulbs rather deep, usually 
about twelve inches below surface, and 
then we put on a mulching of leaves and 
litter before snow flies. In two seasons 
every bulb is dead. :Am I to blame in my 
methods, or is the continued failure, ex- 
tending over a dozen years, attributable 
to the climate, sandy sub-soil or what? 

What do youadvise as to deep planting 
of Japanese lily bulbs? 

Chicago. Wm. H. CHADWICK. 


Although the bulbs of many kinds of 
lilies are found quite deep in the earth in a 
wild state, notably the Californian lhes 
and our eastern Lilium superbum, which 
run from ten to sixteen inches deep; deep 
planting in thecase ofthese, auratum and 
other lilies grown inour gardens, has not 
been successful. We have tried tt re- 
peatedly, and know that it is generally 
recommended, but wedo not now practice 
it norrecommend it. Our wild lihes sprang 
from seeds or bulblets deposited on the 
surface of the ground, and with age and 
strength the httle bulbs worked them- 
selves deeper into the earth. In the case 
of strong bulbs plant Japanese lilies six 
inches under the surtace of the ground, 
and small or enfeebled bulbs shallower. 
Your soil should grow fine hes. But 
auratum is a precarious lily, perhaps 
thriving famously this vear and without 
any apparent cause dying off next year, 
and this is especially so in the case of 
Japan-raised bulbs. It is caused by a 
mite imported in the bulbs trom Japan, 
and which becomes exceedinyly destruc- 
tive to them after they get to this 
country. The only hope against this 
active and minute pest is to raise our 
own L, auratum from seed. Seedlings 
hloom the third vear after sowing. Sow 
the seeds soon after they are ripe in 
wooden flats, which leave out of doors 
over winter; next spring the secdlings macy 
appear. Let them prow in the flats for 
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a year. Early the next spring prepare a 
small bed or frame and sow the bulbs im 
it in rows a toot apart, and about as 
thin and deep as one would sow early 
snap beans. The tollowing spring they 
may be planted out permanently, but only 
three to five inches under ground, accord- 
ing to their size; the larger the bulbs the 
deeper they may be planted. A mulching 
In summer saves them from undue heat 
and drouth, and a miulehing m= winter 
from hard trost. 


HARDY GCHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The cultivation of the chrysanthemum 
during the past few vears has wonder- 
fully increased. We have annually mag- 
nificent chrysanthemum shows in many of 
our large cities, where plants are shown 
in great perfection. The raising of seed- 
lings has also been carried onextensively, 
and as a result we have now varieties of 
American origin equal, if not superior to 
those raised in other countries. With 
this great advance it hasappeared to me 
one most important quality, namely, 
hardiness, has been overlooked. The 
varieties largely grown are of the Japa- 
nese class, or this with a small quantity 
of Chinese blood intermixed. These make 
immense, showy flowers, grand for exhi- 
bition, but for the use of the amateur 
who wishes to plant them out in his 
garden they are very misleading. They 
are not hardy: varieties of the Japanese 
class of chrysanthemums are tender. In 
my eyes large size has no element of real 
beauty init; I would rather not disbud 
a chrysanthemum. At exhibitions the 
flowers should be shown in their natural 
sprays of bloom and bud, and specimen 
plants should be grown and shown in the 
same way, and not fixed up with a multi- 
plicity of stakes. Amateurs can then sce 
the real habits of any variety. 


I have said those immense flowers and 
specimens are misleading, and so they 
are, when the amateur makes his selec- 
tions from such specimens or from de- 
scriptions of them. I have sold 
many of those new varieties and my 
customers complain that when the plants 
are subjected to ordinary garden culture 
they are disappointing, as they invanably 
die when unprotected through the winter. 
They frequently send me specimens from 
the old fashioned varieties in their 
gardens, where they havestood uninjured 
for overtwenty vears, whichthey claimed 
were very much superior to the new 
sorts. So they are, for ordinary garden 
culture. The people, in some cases, 
offered me some of their old plants, sug- 
gesting the offering of then for sale, as 
superior in every particular to those new 
varieties, as their gardens were in a blaze 
with them every autumn. In many old 
gardens in this city and Georgetown 
great massesof very beautiful chysanthe- 
mums can be seen ino bloom during 
autumn and mild winter up to Christ- 
mas. These plants are never injured by 
cold; they belong to the old Chinese class, 
finely incurved, globular, tasselled, and 
anemone varieties. 

The class of pompons, or small- 
flowered varieties, are execedingly beau- 
tiful, and as hardy as any perennial in 
the garden, and in it will be found all 
the colors common to the other classes. 
About forty-five years ago that eminent 
traveller and botanical collector, Robert 
Fortune, introduced the parent of this 
class, which was at that time known as 
the “Chusan Daisy," a single flower of a 
pink color. 

The tollowing are excellent varieties 
and perfectly hardy. Twelve hardy 
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large-flowered Chinese: Diana, white; 
Empress of India, white; Beverly, white; 
Queen of England, white; King of Crim- 
sons, crimson; Mrs. George Rundle, 
white; Beauty of St. John’s Wood, blush; 
Geo. Glenny, sulphur; Lady Selbourne, 
white; Princess, white anemone; Dr. 
Brock, golden yellow; Beauty of Stoke, 
amber. 

Twelve hardy pompons: Alba perfecta, 
white; Black Douglas, ccimson; Fairest 
of the Fair, blush, Gaillardia, brown and 
yellow; Golden Circle, golden oranye; 
La France, white; Laciniata Superba, 
violet rose; Orange Quills, orange yellow 
stnped; Bob, crimson; Rubra Pertfecta; 
crimson purple; Snow Drop, white; 
White Travinna, white; Joun Sau. 

Washington, D. C. Sept. 9. 


GCHRYSANTHBMUMS. 


It is necessary that one good stout 
stake be provided for each plant, and it 
should be long enough to securely fasten 
in the ground and reachtothe top of each 

lant. On this stake the whole plant 
1as to depend for its support. Plants 
that are of considerable size, and intended 
for specimens will have to be carefully 
tied or looped up to the stake. Don't tie 
a large plant up into a compact mass; it 
will lose about two-thirds of its foliage, 
damaging its vitality and looks. We 
must therefore loop up the branches of 
the plant into nearly the same position 
as they are growing, potting them as 
soon as they show flower Rade. and, 
strange as it may seem to some, I have 
had the best success in doing this when 
the groundisdry. A large ballisno advan- 
tage, in fact it 1s a detriment, requiring a 
larger pot to holdit than the plant needs. 
The aim should be to get all the fibrous 
roots, and this is easier done when the 
ground is dry than when itis wet. Use 
good nich fibrous loam in potting, and 
pots large enough only to hold the roots. 
Shade well, and protect from winds. A 
good sprinkling of water overhead night 
and morning will help in retaining the 
foliage. In about two weeks the shading 
may be dispensed with. As soon as the 
plants are over the effects of lifting they 
can be staked into shape. Thinning the 
buds 1s of great importance. Commence 
this thinning as soon as the buds are as 
large as very small peas. If extra large 
flowers are wanted thin toone bud onthe 
point of each shoot, and in some of the 
casesit may be well to thin out some of the 
branches also. Plenty of air during mild 
weather and lots of water areessential to 
success. Protect the plants from frost. 

Connecticut, Sept., 9. JOHN DaLvas. 


FRENGH CANNAS. 


What are now known as Flowering, 
French, or Crozy cannas are one of the 
best additions of recent years to our 
gardens. While of dwarf habit, they are 
of thrifty growth, multiplying ‘their 
sprouts ten to fifteen or more times a 
year, and every sprout produces a three 
to five branched spike of flowers—and 
such flowers, so large, so showy, so vivid! 

Lots of room, deep, rich soil, clean cul- 
tivation and plenty of water in summer 
are what these cannas want; but they 
should not be watered overhead, as that 
spoils their blossoms. 

Let them stay outside till frost, then 
cut them down and lift the roots with 
good balls of earth toeach clump and lay 
these clumps close together on the floor 
of the cellar, orelsewhere, where they can 
be kept dry overhead and away from the 
trost. The chief points to notice in winter- 
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ing them are, to not let the roots get dry, 
nor soak them, don’t let frost get at them, 
nor keep them in a high temperature. 
Treat them somewhat as one would 
dahlias, only don’t let them get very dry 
at the root. 

Although the clumps may be very much 
larger than they were at planting out 
time, if we have to winter them in the 
cellar it is better not to break up the 
clumps tillspring; they survive the winter 
‘better for being kept intact. 

As some of these cannas, notably 
Madame Crozy and Star of ’91, make 
capital window plants, needing about as 
much room as acalla, wemay grow them 
in pots in the window in winter for this 
purpose. If the clumps are too large to 
fit the pot break them down enough to 
get into it. Plants broken up and potted 
now will not be likely to bloom before 
February; for winter blooming these 
cannas are generally potted in August, 
when they come into bloom in November 
and last in flower all winter long. Then 
when we are done with them in the house 
plant them outinthe garden and they 
will bloom there all summer long. 


SIBBOLD’S LESPEDEZA. 


This is one of the prettiest plants we 
have in bloom in September, when it 
becomes a big, dense bush of airy rose- 
purple spray. It is commonly (but 
erroneously) known in gardens by the 
name of Desmodium penduliflorum and in 
“The Dictionary of Gardening” it is called 
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SIEBOLD'S LESPEDEZA. 


Lespedeza tricolor, which is a very differ- 
erent plant. Its propername is Lespedeza 
Sieboldi. 


However, it is quite a common plant in 
our gardens and a very welcome fall 
flower indeed. Our illustration is from a 
pocrogrera of a specimen about six feet 

igh and ten feet across, and in full bloom. 
It isn’t often one sees sucha nice, shapely, 
massive clump, but this is simply a mat- 
ter ofcultivation. The plant isold, large, 
isolated, and growing in good ground, 
and there is a strong but light two- 
barred wooden frame, 3 feet wide, 6 feet 
long and 4 feet high, set up, fence-like, 
about the plant to support its branches, 
and, as this crate is permanent, when the 
shoots begin to grow they come up inside 
of it and reach out between the bars and 
over them, completely hiding it from view. 
When the bush isin bloom no supports 
are seen—nothing but the fleecy arching 
sprays, a mist of rosy-purple pea-shaped 
Hipaasere. 

This elegant plant is a native of north- 
ern China and Japan and perfectly hardy 
with us. Its stems arise in a mass from 
a clumpof rootsand areof a pithy woody 
nature suggesting a shrub, indeed they 
don’t die back completely every season; 
although the tops perish within a foot of 
the ground many of the stems put forth 
buds the nextspring. Butto no purpose. 
If you wish to treat the plants properly 
and get the best results from it cut it 
down close to the ground every winter as 
you would a phlox or larkspur; it is only 


the vigorous shoots that Sperng directly 
from the root every spring that make such 
a handsome clump as that shown in our 
picture, and never theside shoots. If you 
cut it down before winter sets in throw a 
forkful of loose straw litter, or a shovel- 
ful of ashes, over the clump to keep its 
eyes safe from biting winds or blinks of 
hot sunshine in winter. It can be readily 
and safely propagated by dividing the 
clumps in spring. 

There is a pure white-flowered Lespedeza 
also from Japan that blooms at the same 
time as Siebold’s, but it is of a stiffer 
habit. It is often referred to as a white 
variety of Siebold’s lespedeza, but this is 
questionable; it isalsosold.as Desmodium 
Japonicum. Anyway, aside from the 
sehibeases of its flowers, it is not as desir- 
able a plant as is the Siebold’s lespedeza. 
But it 1s well to have both. 


fi LILAG IN BLOOM IN SEPTEMBER, 


On the first of this month I saw a large 
bush of the common purple lilac in full 
bloom in a village garden. This was 
accomplished by denuding it entirely of 
foliage about the first of August. 

J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 

Pittsburg, Pa., Sept., 14. 


A HANDSOME MOONFLOWER, 


I neversaw greater floral profusion than 
I did at Lafayette, Louisiana, the other 
night. It was amoonflower covering the 
east end? of a_housge and half its south 
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front, andrunning up fifteen feet; but such 
a glory of blossoms, the uppermost ones 
measuring seven inches across! And all 
from seed sown last spring. 

Sept. 9. GERALD HowatTrt. 


CARNATION-STRIPEDZINNIAS are hard to 
keep up to a high standard of excellence. 
While a fair percentage of them comes 
striped or parti-colored and of good 
quality, there is a lot of trash among 
them. 


THE JEWEL, or Mi 
are also exceedingly beautiful. They are 
of medium size, very full double, some- 
times semi-globular in form, and of pleas- 
ing colors—pure white to delicate pink 
and rose. 


CHINA ASTER QUEEN OF THE MARKET, 
or Empress, is a very early blooming, 
dwarfish aster of great excellence. The 
habit is branchy but dwarf, and every 
armlet bears a well-formed, full double 
white or crimson flower. 


BLUE LARKSPURS AND WHITE LILIES.— 
A very beautiful combination is obtained 
by planting a lot of perennial larkspurs— 
delphinium—with white (candidum) lilies 
between them. Both bloom at the same 
time, are tall, vigorous and showy, and 
both are hardy, easily grown and easily 
obtained. 


THE WHITE ComeET China Aster is a 

rfect gem, and henceforth it will be 
indispensable among our summer flowers. 
The plant grows well and blooms well, 
and the flowers are large and full double, 
but with such anelegant looseness among 
the petals as is shown in some of the 
“crazy’’ Japanese chrysanthemums. 


on China Asters, 


VARIEGATED-LEAVED ZINNIAS were one 
of the novelties thrust upon us last spring. 
The variegation—yellow and grecn—is 
quite pronounced, and fully half of the 
plants show variegated foliage, but 
altogether the variety is exceedingly poor. 
We have no place for vanegated-leaved 
zinnias, besides the blossoms of the variety 
in question, so far as we have seen them, 
are worthless in quality and undesirable 
in color. 


PROPAGATING LEMON VERBENA from 
young wood is very easily effected by the 
‘theel”” method, but rather precarious by 
the ordinary beer of cuttings at a joint of 
the young growths. By the ‘‘heel’’ method: 
When the green shoots are quite young, 
say two or three inches long, with a sharp 
knife separate them from the hard stem, 
but retain a thin heel of the old wood to 
each cutting. Insert these in sand and 
attend to keepingthem moist and shaded 
as one would ordinary cuttings, and most 
every one will root and grow nicely. 


PROPAGATING LEMON VERBENA FROM 
OLD woop.—In winter the plants are at 
comparative rest; that is, they are not in 
active growth. They can then be kept in 
a cool pit, a cellar or cool room, provid- 
ing hard frost does not reach them. 
While in this semi-dormant condition cut 
off the long branches, then cut up these 
branches into lengths having two. or 
three joints to each, and stick these into 
pots of earth; around the plants in other 
pots will do wellenough, taking care that 
the lower joint of the cutting is buried in 
the soil. Keep the soil moderately moist 
and take no farther care about the cut- 
tings as regards heat or cold, sunshine or 
shade, and in duetime the buds will burst 
into fresh growth and the part in the 
ground enut roots, and in a little while 
what vou stuck into the ground as a bit 
of dry branch is a rooted growing plant. 
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WHITE PLANTAIN LILIES AND CROCUSES. 
—The white plantain or day lilies (Funkia) 
love good ground and a somewhat shady 
spot; they start to grow late in spring, 
and bloom in August. Now, the very 
conditions of cultivation that suit these 
lilies also suit snowdrops, crocuses, 
Siberian squills and early narcissus, but 
their periods of growth and beauty are 
different. The crocuses, snowdrops and 
narcissus start to grow and bloom in 
early spring and are out of bloom before 
the lilies begin to grow. Hence, if we 
plant these spring flowering bulbs be- 
tween the clumps of plantain lilies we 
doubly beautify the bed, and neither set 
of plants will in any way imperil the 
other. It will also be economy of space 
as well as a happy piece of garden em- 
bellishment, and all the bulbs and 
roots may remain there undisturbed 
year after year. 


—_— 


Roses. 


MR. B. S. CARMAN’S ROSA RUGOSA HYBRIDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
You ask for a description of the Rosa 
rugosa hybrids 1 have secured—those 
which I havethought well worth keeping. 

It is a long story; but I will give it to 
you in brief. 

It must be nearly seven years ago that, 
while admiring the singularly charming 
foliage of Rosa rugosa, its rugged nature, 
its hardiness, its comparative freedom 
from insect pests, its almost perpetual 
blooming habit, the question flashed 
upon me, ‘Has it ever been used in cross- 
ing?” “If not, why not?” My knowl- 
edge of roseevolution was (and is indeed) 
so slight that I thought it well to make 
careful inquiry ere I devoted much time 
to a work that might have been thorough- 
ly gone uveryearsago. I wrotetoleadin 
rose-growers of this country, England 
and France. I made the inquiry in the 
London Garden. The replies came that 
there had been no crosses made with 
rugosa, or, if they had been made, the 
results were of no value. 


Here seemed to be a hopeful chance. 
Rugosa, being single, was chosen as the 
mother, Harison’s yellow, which being 
semi-double yields pollen abundantly, as 
the male. The next year we chose pollen 
from our hybrid perpetuals; and _ since 
from yellow teas or hybrid teas, in the 
hopes of obtaining a yellow rose with a 
rugosa fohage. But Rosa rugosa (white 
or pink flowering) has always been the 
mother plant. We have never raised a 
rose from seed borne by any other. 


The seedlings from the first cross 
(rugosa x Harison’s Yellow) were a rev- 
elation. It was naturally assumed that 
the distinct characteristics of rugosa 
would prevail or predominate in the 
hybrid progeny. Not so; most of the 
seedlings bore the small leaflets of Hari- 
son, though, it is true, most of them show 
the tiny wrinkles of the mother. The 
stems are beset with spines, the habit 
close, compact. They bloom but once in 
early May—and then they are a mass of 
flowers, white, lilac, rose color and one 
yellow with the central petals a dark dull 
red or copper color. About twenty-five 
per cent are double or semi-double, the 
rest single varying in size from only an 
inch in diameter to the size of those of 
rugosa—none larger. 


The strange and to me unaccountable 
development of this lot of hybrids is that 
one, with leaflets much larger than those 
ofrugosa and of thesame rugosa veining, 


should bear roses of the size, color and 
odor of Gen. Jacqueminot. This rose— 
named ‘‘Agnes Emily Carman”’, after one 
who has helped me in all this work more 
than I have helped myself—was placed 
in the hands of The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
of Ohio for propagation and introduction. 
Much to my sorrow difficulties were 
found in the propagation, so that instead 
of appearing before the world as the first 
valuable Rosa rugosa hybrid, the grand 
rose Georges Bruant was soon after 
announced in the market. This, however, 
is half tea blood, so that the other may 
still be offered —this fall I trust—as the 
first rugosa hybrid of hardy male 
parentage. 


What of the hybrid remontant, male- 
parentage hybrids? It would take pages 
to describe them adequately. Many are 
worthless except as studies. Five or six 
are beautiful in foliage and flowers. One 
is a prostrate or recumbent rugosa, 15 
feet in circumference and less than 2 feet 
high, which in leaf and flower, is a true 
pink Rosa rugosa. Another bears minia- 
ture leaflets just like those of rugosa. 
The stems are nearly thornless and though 
about five years old, is less than a foot 
high and has never bloomed. What of the 
yellow tea male blood? Ah, that part of 
the work hasso far resulted in disappoint- 
ment! Most of the hybrid seeds are 
merely shells without embryos. Those 
which germinate make feeble plants that 
seem to live only to invite black spot and 
mildew. 


Last year we collected not less than 2000 
seeds upon rugosa, yellow teas being the 
male parent. But one germinated and 
en poor little thing died when an inch 

igrh. 

It is odd—is it not?—that such disasters 
do not moderate one’s enthusiasm for 
this fascinating pursuit. If success were 
easier, perhaps the work would prove less 
fascinating. ELBERT S. CARMAN 

River Edge, Bergen Co, N. J. Aug. 31, '92. 


HARDY ROSES IN IOWA. 


In regard to roses in Iowa it depends 
on the soil as to their hardiness. Most 
of our Iowa soil is arich black loam from 
six to thirty inches deep, or a hardpan of 
clay, and it retains moisture well, as the 
splendid crops of corn and grain grown 
here when the ground is well cultivated 
show. No drought affects them. In places 
where the subsoil is sand or gravel or 
where it is tile drained we have no trouble 
in keeping H. P. rosesin the winter with- 
out covering, and the thermometer some- 
time shows from 8° to 20° below zero. 
But where there is no drainage they suf- 
fer greatly. At one of the places under 
nly charge theland was tiled and drained 
every twenty-five feet before being laid 
out and planted; the adjoining place, 
with the same soil and aspect, was also 
laid out and planted by me withthe same 
kinds of roses and shrubs, but without 
draining. The roses on the drained soil 
did not grow so fast for the first two or 
three vears as the others, but they made 
a hardier, stockier growth, and we lost 
only four plants out of one hundred the 
first winter. On the undrained soil, how- 
ever, we lost thirty-one, and the winter's 
loss for the past seven years has been at 
the same ratio. The following dozen roses 
are, in my opinion, the hardiest and the 
best for amateurs to plant in Iowa. 

Marie Bauman, — Mrs. ane. Laing 

General Jacqueminot, Mrs. Chas. Wood, 


Marshal P. Wilder Paul Neyron, 
Baroness Rothschild, Anna de Diesbach, 
Xavier Olibo, Karl of Dufferin, 


Coquette des Alpes. Rev. J B. Camm. 
There’are other good ones but my note- 
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THE JAPANESE UMBRELLA PINE. 
(Sctadopitys verticillata ) 


book shows, everything considered, that 
these are the best. I grow them on their 
own roots; I do not grow any budded 
roses. The best hardy climbing rose for 
Iowa is Prairie Queen. Baltimore Belle 
and Mrs. Hovey get cut by frost every 
winter. 

On account of our retentive soil I 
always plant rosesin the spring, especially 
since I lost a very good customer by plant- 
ing a large lot for him one fall, which was 
succeeded by a wet winter. I lost more 
than one halfof them so you see my expe- 
rience cost me something. For some 
years past, after pruning H. P. roses in 
the spring I have pegged all the shoots 
down to the ground. I get more roses 
and a better display in this way than if 
I left them standing upright. Every bud 
forms a flower, but the individual flowers 
are not quite as large as those grown on 
theindividual canes. JNo. T. TEMPLE, 

Davenport, Iowa. Sept. 4, 1892. 


CHINA ASTERS.—Few amateurs know 
that when China asters are in bud they 
can be transplanted into pots, shaded for 
a day, and then taken into the house or 
porch for blooming. I found this out 
through John Thorpe. i 


Trees and Shrubs. 


THE JAPANESE UMBRELLA PINE. 
Sciadopitys verticillata. 

Look at it in the picture,—isn't it a 
beauty? Many an amateur is looking 
for a small, neat evergreen tree to plant 
in a small garden, how would the um- 
brella pine suit you? Our illustration is 
reproduced froma photograph taken last 
Tile of a specimen growing at Dosoris, 
Long Island. The tree is 13 feet high, 514 
wide, and a densely branched attenuated 
cone from the base up; and this is its 
natural habit. It grows to the rate of 
nine to twelve inches a year in height. 
And aside from being one of the most 
striking of all evergreen trees and one of 
the neatest it is also one of the hardiest. 
Although it can now be purchased in 
most of our leading nurseries it isn’t at 
all a common tree in cultivation, nor is it 
ever likely to be, for it is far from being a 
common tree in its native country. This 
however, should render ambitious ama- 
teurs all the more eager to have one or 
two. 

To begin with one umbrella pine may 


cost as much as six Norway Spruces; fif- 
teen or twenty years after planting, how- 
ever, when you have got a specimen like 
the one in the picture here, do you think 
you would exchange it for any six Nor- 
way pines you know of if such were pos- 
sible? We venturé to say you would not. 
And if you should appreciate your 
umbrella pine as highly as the owner of 
this specimen values his one, you wouldn’t 
give it for a hundred Norway spruces. 
Then when you can accomodate only a 
few small trees in your garden we would 
advise you to get the choicest and pret- 
tiest obtainable providing they are per- 
fectly hardy and appropnate. 

The umbrella pine is found wild in a 
restricted locality on Mount Kojasnin, 
in the island of Nipon, Japan, where it 
becomes a tree 80 to 100 feet high. It is 
also planted and greatlv esteemed by the 
Japanese people. 

The first living plant of it that got to 
Europe was in 1853 but that plant died. 
In 1861 cones or seed of it were sent by 
Fortune and Veitch to England, and 
from those seeds young plants were 
obtained and the umbrella pine found a 
permanent footing in Europe. 


Besides raigsng them from seeds and 
cuttings, (a tedious and precarious mat- 
ter) our nurserymen also import young 
plants directly from Japan. 


A variegated-leaved variety has also 
found its way into our gardens, but it is 
quite scarce, and the coloring isn’t very 
general all over the plants. 


In our -Apaigion this pine is of the easi- 
est possible cultivation. Fairly good 
ground, good drainage and shelter in 
winter from sweeping winds suit it very 
well. And one great point in its favor is 
that few evergreens are easier to be 
transplanted successfully. The specimen 
in the picture is growing on a gentle s. s. 
E. slope in enriched very sandy land, well 
mulched in summer, and other trees near 
by afford it the necessary shelter from 
the searing winds. 


DIGGING. 


‘Can you dig out a tree or shrub prop- 
erly?” “Why yes, a very easy thing to 
do, any one with any experience can do 
that,” will very likely be the reply. But 
watch, nine out of ten of those men who 
are allowed to dosuch work and see how 
they do it; see if their idea of digging a 
plant S008 beyond getting it out of the 
ground, or if they have an idea that the 
roots are to be considered in the process. 
They grasp the spade and if the plant is a 
small one, begin by giving a more or less 
vigorous thrust into the ground in this 
manner, the incline of the 
spade varying more or 
less, of course, with each 
man. They make a se- 


ries Of cuts about the 
plant thus, some of which 
overlap, 7-1! 
Say but they are not always 
WL particular as to this, for 
RYVA — their experience has taught 
DVANSS them that they can geta 
fe Dra small plant out, after cut- 
oP ting about it, with agood 
vigorous pull. Here is a re- 
sult. It happened in this 
case that there was a good < 
sized root at the placethey 7 
omitted in cutting about * ’ 
the tree, and in twitching it out this root 
held with sufficient strengthto tear away 
from the tree and strip off a part of the 
trunk. But they get the tree out. Ifit 
had been «shrub it ~wwould have been the 
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same. Or the plant may have had a one 
sided root. If so this is likely to be the 
result, A little more unfor- 
fortunate than ripping off'a 
part of the trunk, as the 
tree is not so likely to sur- 
vive. Of course it is‘only 


occasionally that such acci- 
dents occur. The usual result 
is more like this. If the plant 
has a good vitality, and meets 
with no mishaps between dig- 
ging and planting, it very likely 


lives, and this fact is sufficient evidence 
to those men of their ability to dig trees 
and shrubs properly. 

Now and then a man thinks that more 
roots would be desirable, and he thinks 
too that they can be secured on the same 
plants with little it any more labor. He 
thrusts his spade into the ground like 

this, or perhaps a little 
more perpendicular if cir- 
cumstances require, then 
erg up the soil to help 

the plant at the 
bottom. He iscareful in 


cutting about the pou to overlap on to | 
i 


the previous cut a little each time so that 
all the roots will be cut. He manages to 
get a better result and his plant not only 
lives but it thrives. 


With larger trees and shrubs it becomes 
necessary to dig a trench about it. The 
process is very likely tobethis. Of course 
the trench 
is too 
narrow, 
the roots 
are cut off 
onthe 
side next 


the tree to give roomto work, very likely 
it is not deep enough, and it is probably 
obstructed by caving soil, making it a 
difficult matter to cut all the roots at the 
first digging. Then comes the process of 
violent twitching and pulling, in which 
more strength and time is used than 
would be required to dig twice the soil 
from the trench. As a small root will 
hold more than a man can pull, resort 
must again be had to the spade, and 
finally the offending tap roots are hacked 
off, but much higher up than wasintendcd 
owing to thefilling upof the trench. The 
result is not rarely like this. 

The man who believes in 
good roots starts his trench 
away out to the ends of the 
roots, if the circumstances 
admit of it, carries it below them and 
then works the soil from the underside of 
the ball containing them, removing it 
from the trench as it falls. He saves all 
the roots, for he keeps his trench clear so 

that he 

can see 
what heis 
doing un- 
til heis 
well under 
the tree, 
then is careful tocut off any roots beyond 
where he has duy. Knowing that the tree is 
dug he has only to usetheeffort necessary 
to draw it from the hole. 

Follow you the practice of the wise 
man. R. U. QUERCUS. 


A FILBERT ORCHARD.—Mr. Andrew S. 
Fuller, of Ridgewood, N. J., writes us 
under date ot Sept.8: ‘‘My filbert orchard 
of 250 trees makes a handsome show, as 
many of the trees are in bearing. But, 
alas, that blight is among them and the 
end may not be tar distant. Professor 


‘Itisa rampant multiplier. 
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Halsted, of Rutgers College, the specialist 
in cyptogamic botany, is at work on the 
disease, however, and I hope he will 
identify the fungus before he gives it up.”’ 


CHESTNUTS.—Mr. Fuller continues: ‘'] 
have beenexperimenting a long time with 
the nut trees, for it is twenty-seven years 
since I planted my first filberts and 
Spanish chestnutshere. Allof these early 
planted trees are gone, and Iam now at 
work on later importations and more 
recently introduced yarieties. In the 
chestnut line I am very successful with 
Numbo, Parayon and the true Japan, and 
all are healthy and a number ot the trees 
are bearing finely. I planted fifty Paragon 
chestnut trees last spring and all are 
alive. 


The Fruit Garden. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Bear in mind that I neither know nor 

ow all of the different kinds of straw- 

rries in existence, but I have tested and 
discarded a multitude during the last 
thirty years. New varieties areconstantly 
appearing, and if the half that is told of 
their virtues were true wecould announce 
substantial progress, but the facts con- 
stantly presenting themselves are that 
strawberries and other fruits, hke indi- 
viduals, are created of adaptability and 
environment. All soils are not congenial 
to all varieties, and our tastes, likes and 
dislikes differ so widely that some le 
find qualities in varieties they can highly 
recommend, which others as freely con- 
demn. 


The earliest variety I have (and I 
question if there is any earlier one,) is 
Michel’s Early. It opened the season 
with me this summer May 30, a week 
later than last year and four to six days 
ahead of any othersorts. At the close or 
the week ending June 4 Bederwood and 
Haverland began to ripen. During the 
week following Pearl, Rusk, Lovett’s 
Early, Shuster’s Gem, Bubach and Craw- 
ford came on, and by June 15 we were 
able to pick all of the later kinds. 


The strawberry season was short this 
summer; on account of so much rain and 
hot weather the conditions were favor- 
able for the development of the fungus 
known as strawberry rust, blight, sun- 
scald,etc., and the wide-spread complaint 
of these troubles, lack of flavor of the 
fruit, etc., show that the trouble is by no 
means local. Bederwood seemed to be 
pre-disposed to this malady, which de- 
veloped earlier and with greater fatality 
in this variety, spreading from this to 
others, reducing the crop fully fifty per 
cent. Michel’s Early surrounded by this 
contagion, remained the healthiest 
throughout the season. This resistant 
quality, and its strong erect fruit stalk, 
holding its fruit wellup,its bright scarlet 
color, perfect shape, reflexed calyx and 

ood quality are all in its favor. The 
ruit is of fair average size, but the plants 
are not noted for great productiveness. 
My two year beds, though, have borne 
much better this year than they did last. 
It seems to 
me it has enough good qualities to reco- 
mend itself to the hybridizers. Earliness, 
health, vigor, shape, color and quality 
are all desirable traits, and if to these 
could be added productiveness and _ size 
we should approach very nearto the ideal 
strawberry. 


I do not grow alltheearly strawberries, 
but among those I do cultivate Michel's 


Early heads the list; followed by Beder- 
wood, Haverland, Pearl, Crescent, Rusk 
and Lovett’s Early, in the order named, 
as they ripened this season; the two last 
named however, would more pro y 


come under the head of second early or 
medium season. Downer’s Prolific, Crys- 
tal City and May King would properly 
come in with Haverland and Pearl, but 
it is some years since I had these kinds, 
and Crystal City is hardly worth a place 
in any list except the discarded one. 

Among the latest varieties are 
Sharpless, Miami, Parker Earle, Saun- 
ders, Jersey Queen, Shaw, Belmont 
Gandy, and Great American; the last 
named, however, is so local as to cut no 
figure in a popular list. Bubach, Craw- 
ford, Warheld, Clouds, Jessie, Walton, 
Clara, Great Pacific, Gipsy, Shuster’s Gem, 
C. Downing, and lots of others might be 
styled intermediates. 

A list of the largest would include 
Sharpless, Bubach, No.5, Belmont, Shaw, 
Saunders, Jessie, Crawford, and the first 
berries of many others, such as Haver- 
land and Pearl, might appropriately 
claim place among the large ones, for all, 
even the Sharpless, soon run down in size 
after the first berries are off. Berries that 
are six inches and over in girth the long 
way, as many of the first Pearls are, are 
not small by any means. A good average 
uniform size the season through is prefer- 
able to one that starts out with big 
promises and ends with small perform- 
ances. 

A list of the sweetest bernes would 
include Prince of Berries, Boyden’s 30, 
Pearl, Duncan, Farker Earle, Dow ing, 
Michel’s Early, Cumberland, Sharpless, 
Shaw, Belmont, Haverland, Pineapple, 
etc. All of these are perfect flowering 
kinds exert Haverland, and in point of 
quality they rate about in the order 
named. 

A list of the best pistillates would 
include Bubach, Haverland, Manchester, 
etc. Of course many will demand that 
Warfield, Rusk, Stayman’s No. 1, Cloud's 
Seedling and several others should have 
a place in this list, but they cut such a 
sorry figure on my place after thorough 
trial, that not more than two deserve to 
be classed as best, and unless Haverland 
should do better another season Bubach 
will have to stand alone. I have no expe- 
rience with any of them on wet, low, or 
sandy ground so I cannot give a list 
adapted tosuchconditions. I know that 
an excess of moisture on heavy soils 
during the ripening season is detn- 
mental; itis quite likely these conditions 
on sandy soil would be beneficial. 

At the last meeting of the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society the statement was 
made regarding the Gandy that it origi- 
nated on wet ordamp soil, and required 
such conditions for success. On light dry 
soils it was a failure; this probably 
accounts for its being a light cropper on 
such soils. The Sharpless was said to be 
subject to the same conditions. I have 
never found the Sharpless a satisfactory 
cropper on my soil or in my vicinity. It 
makes a big show of blossoms, as 1f the 
yield was going to be enormous, but after 
the third picking they do not amount to 
much. This season frequent rains and 
hot weather at fruiting time rendered 
them so soft that they would not keep 
over night in good condition. 

New Jersey, Sept., 7. E. WILLIAMS, 


[In Queens County, Long Island, Sharp- 
less is the king of strawberries. It ripens 
perfectly, never showing a green tip, and 
bears more extra big berries to the rod 
than any other variety. Its quality, how- 
ever, i1ssnot uniformly sweet. And while it 
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NORTHERN VERMONT APPLES. ONE-NINTH NATURAL SIZB. 


is a capital home berry, and excellent for 


marketing at home it is too soft for ship- 
ping to metropolitan markets. It has got 
to beeaten the day it is picked. It needs 
high cultivation however, good land and 
lots ofmanure. Bontonof Sea Cliffs gives 
it as his main crop and Gallagher of Glen 
Cove grows no other variety because 
there is no money in any other sort for 
him; he gets five cents a quart more for 
his berries, the season through, than is 
given for any other variety sold in this 
village. ] 


NORTHERN VERMONT APPLES. 


Vermont, though a small state, has a 
great variety of climaticconditions. The 
valley of LakeChamplain,continuous with 
the lower Hudson, and extending into 
Canada, evento the city of Montreal,is a 
low-lying trough, lessthana hundred feet 
above thesea. Herearesubstantially the 
same conditions as those of the upper 
Hudson valley, and the Baldwin apple 
succeeds fairly well upon all the islands 
and immediate shores of the lake. The 
hardier pears are also grown there on the 
commercial scale with success. 

But twenty miles east from the lake we 
enter the mountain region, where only a 
selection from the hardier of the well 
known kinds of apples can be profitably 
planted; and these only in favorable spots. 
Here the Fameuse, the Nodhead, the 
Bottle Greening, the Red Astrachan, the 
Tolman Sweet, and other varieties gen- 
erally classed in the books as ‘‘hardy” 
succeed. As the rivers tributary to the 
lake are followed to their sources a section 
of still severer winter temperature 1s 
reached; while, crossing the mountains 
into the high valley of Lake anual Sieh 
gog, we reach a winterclimate where not 
a single variety of all the old standard 
apples can be made commercially profit- 
able. On the Connecticut river side of the 
state, beginning at the Massachusetts 
line, the Baldwin is planted for a short 
distance, with Yellow Bellflower, Hub- 
bardston, Nonesuch, Rhode Island Green- 
ing (also grown on Lake Champlain), 
Nodhead, etc., up as faras White River 
Junction. North of that point, with 
greater northing comes greater eleva- 
tion; and in Caledonia County we reach 


a winter climate as severe as that about 
Memphremagog. In this valley none of 
the standard and well-known apple trees 
of Southern New England willsurvive one 
of the frequently recurring ‘‘test winters”’; 
while even the varieties grown about 
Montreal, or on the upper St. Lawrence, 
in Canada, are found to be short-lived and 
unsatisfactory. A single variety only, 
the ‘“‘Peach of Montreal,”’ an early fall 
fruit, has retained its place for planting in 
Northeastern Vermont and the adjoining 
Eastern Townships of Quebec. 

When I came to live in Northeastern 
Vermont, in 1866, it was held by the 
farmers here that apple-growing on any 
extended scale was an impossibility. In 
favorable locations there were a few 
chance seedlings that produced a little 
fruit; but more than nine-tenths of the 
apples used were brought in from below, 
and there was not inall of Orleans, Essex 
and Caledonia counties a farm producing 
any standard kinds of tree fruits in quan- 
tity for market. Soon satisfying myself 
that it was useless to plant any of these 
standard apples, or other fruits, I began 
to search the small tarm orchards along 
the lake shore; and traveled many miles 
to investigate reports of good apples 
growing here and there. But in all this 
time I have found but one local apple of 
keeping quality entithng it to general 

lanting. This variety, Scott’s Winter, I 
ound as a young seedling, lately come to 
bearing, in the small seedling orchard of 
the man for whom it was named. It has 
now become a standard winter fruit in all 
the cold North, as far West as Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

Continuous testing of promising varie- 
ties from all sections—covering between 
two and three hundred of them—has satis- 
fied me that, aside from the Russian 
apples, we have but small hope of secur- 
ing, amongst the apples of Western 
Europe and their American seedlings, any 
considerable collection that will be profit- 
able to a commercial yrower, either in the 


Northeast or the Upper Mississippi 
Valley. Only two native seedlings from 


the West—Wealthy from Minnesota and 
McMahon's White from Wisconsin—have 
been added to my collection; and, besides 
Scott's Winter, of Vermont seedlings but 
one—Bethel. Others, no doubt, will be 


found; but there is an inherent defect in 
this whole race of apples—a_ foliage lack- 
ing in substance and the power to resist 
successfully the fungi of leat-spot and 
fruit-scab whenever the vigor of the tree 
has become impaired by age and hard 
winters. 


Only among the apples of Russia have 
I found this peculiar adaptation to the 
conditions of our cold North. To these 
are attached no faults of constitution; 
while the size, quality, beauty and pro- 
ductiveness of this class of apples leave 
little to be desired. Theironly drawback 
is the few long keepers amongst them. 
Yet [am gaining in confidence that there 
are enough of these, along with our own 
native seedlings, to supply our wants. 
The whole family of ‘Cross apples,”’ from 
Central Russia, give evidence of being 
good keepers; and they are also of good 
size, color, productiveness and quality. 
It is rare to find any Russian apple that 
is a shy bearer, or lacking in vigor or 
productiveness. My chief market apples 
are Scott’s Winter and Wealthy among 
the natives, and Yellow Transparent, 
Oldenburgh, Switzer, Prolific, Sweeting 
and Longfield among the Russians. Bethel 
is a very handsome, good and valuable 
apple, with only the fault of Northern 
Spy—tardy bearing—against it. I think 
this fault can be evaded by top-working 
on slow-growing, dwarfish stocks, like 
the Russian Tetotskyv. 


Vermont. T. H. Hoskins. 


GATHERING AND STORING APPLES AND 
PEARS. 


In all large fruit producing districts 
where the products of the orchard are in- 
tended for market the greater part of the 
crop of apples and pears is kept in cold 
storage houses. There are many or- 
chardists who have such houses of their 
own, and there are very many buildings 
for the purpose owned by individuals or 
companies who hire out room for others 
to keep their fruitin. But the average 
amateur who grows only what he wishes 
to use himself does not need to build such 
a house, an ordinary old fashioned cellar 
will do very well. What is wanted is a 
dry cellar, but cool, where the tempera- 
ture vanes but little and where in the 
winter time frost can be kept out. 

In the case of apples the rule is to leave 
them on the tree until there is danger of 
freezing weather. They are then to be 

athered as carefully as can be that none 
ie bruised. If there is a dryshed at hand 
where the fruit can be placed for a week 
or so, it may be placed there, spread out 
somewhat, but allowed to lie one on the 
other to the depth of cighteen inches. At 
the end of this time procure clean, unused 
barrels, place them in the cellar and pack 
the apples away tn them, first wiping the 
fruit with a towel if it is desired to have 
them in the best possible condition. The 
barrels should be filled quite full and then 
headed up. The cellarshould be quite dry 
and have some ventilation, but no cur- 
rents of air, and temperature should be 
low, but above freezing, and even: the 
fruit will then keep in good condition 
until next spring. The modern cemented 
cellar makes an admirable fruit room. 

While barreling is to be recommended, 
as giving the fruit the best conditions of 
all, there are many amateurs who keep 
their fruit on shelves in such a cellar with 
The great eare that 
all the trait be perfect which must be ex- 
ercised when barreling, is not so essential 
when the shelving plan is adopted. 

To keep pears thesame plan is followed 
for the winter sorts, excepting that it is 
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the custom to wrap each fruit in paper 
before barreling or boxing them. Pears 
are not so much a winter fruit as the 
apple is. Still, there are sorts, such as 
Anjou, Vicar and Josephine of Malines, 
which will keep all winter long. 

A great many persons miss having the 
pear in its best condition through not 
understanding how to ripenit. There is 
hardly a single sort comes to perfection 
so well on thetree asit does when npened 
indoors. The Osband’s Summer, for 1n- 
stance, is dry and unpalatable when it 
ripens on the tree, but gatherit two weeks 
before this, and ripen it indoors, and it 
is quite a different fruit. When a pear 
fruit will part from the tree when lifted 
up it should be gathered. 

Kinds which are not winter ones should 
be placed on shelves in a cool, dry room 
and be covered with a woolen cloth. In 
two or three days to as many weeks, 
according to the kind, ripening is perfected 
and the juiciness and high flavor of the 
fruit under this system is far superior to 
that which ripens on the tree. 

In the winter season when pears are 
desired for use, they should be brought 
into a warm temperature, say of from 60 
to 70°, placed in drawers or on shelves, 
and kept covered with the woolen cloth 
until they ripen. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


WHAT VEGBTABLBS WB ARB USING. 


Daniel O’Rourke, Blue Beauty, and 
McLean’s Advance peas. These were 
sown in the first fortnight of August. 
On account of the drouth they made very 
little growth, but they are podding nicely. 
We never stick fall peas. 


We have lots of green and wax-podded 
snap beans, and pole and dwarf Limas. 
So long as we have tender Limas we 
don’t use much of the other pole beans. 


Spinach in any quantity. This is one 
of the best of all vegetables for children. 
We always put in a sowing of New Zeal- 
and spinach, end of July, ior use in fall 
lest the late summer months be so dry— 
as is often the case—that we cannot get 
a good stand of common spinach before 
September. The New Zealand spinach 
stands the heat and drouth very well, 
lasts the season through, and spreads 
immensely; but it isn’t as tender to eat 
as the common kind, and it is as tender 
as regards frost as a tomato plant. 

Any quantity of cabbage and caull- 
flower. Oncea person gets accustomed to 
Netted Savoys in fall, they won't eat 
common da aaah cabbage, and the 
same is the case when they can get 
Drumhead Savoysin winter. Our Brus- 
sels sprouts aren’t fit for use yet, and we 
never use Kale till after frost comes. 

We have nice tender Okra from first of 
July sowings. 

The spotted lady bugs have stripped 
our melon and cucumber vines, but the 
season of these vines out of doors is ended 
and we are clearing them off the ground, 
the melons to the hig pens and the 
cucumbers to the sod pile. 

Corn is good yet. 

Tomatoes are also good. Those that 
are raised above ground on stakes or 
trellises are more sulid and less liable to 
rot than those lving on the ground. Weare 
picking some full-sized green fruit to ripen 
under glass; also placing some frames and 
sashes over a row of June sown plants to 
save them from the frost and encourage 
the ripening of the fruit. 
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Our potatoes are up, sorted over once, 
and now in split sided barrels in a cool, 
dark shed. There were very few rotten 
ones among them. Quality excellent. 
But our late summer and fall have been 
quite dry. 

All root crops except onions and pota- 
toes are in the ground still, and we use 
them at pleasure. But we are not hard 
on parsnips, salsify, scorzonera, arti- 
chokes and the like while we have a large 
variety of green vegetables. 


We sow our main crop of winter car- 
rots about the end of July, and this year 
on account of the hot, dry weather we 
had here, the carrots are a thin stand. 
These young carrots are smaller and 
more tender in winter than are those sown 
in ey or June, and they keep just as 
well. 


Lettuces are fine. The Deacon has 
given most satisfaction this season. 


From now on we will have lots of celery. 
Earthing up the White Plume as we do 
green kinds, makes it as tender as any of 
them; without being earthed up, papered 
or boarded, the outer white leaves are 
apt to be stringy. A neighbor of ours, a 
market gardener, grows very nice early 
celery by planting it in rows 10 inches 
apart and 5 inches between the plants, 
and six rows to the bed. About the end 
of July or the first of August he gathers 
the leaves of each plant together, 
and fills in between the plant with 
salt hay, loosely but six to ten inches 
deep according to the height of the plants, 
and they bleach nicely and without rust. 


A pinch of radish seed sown once a week 
keeps us with an unfailing supply of 
tender roots from May till ober, but 
from the latter month on through the 
winter we have to depend on frames for 
our supply. Asowing of the winter-keep- 
ing sorts, however, made about the end 
of August or first of September will give 
nice roots for use all winter. 

Long Isiand, Sept. 22. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—Don’t lift 
them for storing until there is danger of 
hard frost, for they don't keep well when 
lifted early; just lift them as you need 
them for cooking. And don’t be afraid to 
leave part of them in the ground over 
winter, the frost won’t hurt them. 


BEANS.—If you have nice green snap 
beans, and a frame and sashes to spare 
place them over the beans, and cover 
them over with mats or straw at night 
in cold weather. We keepoursnap beans 
till November in this way. 


DwarF Lima BEANs.—About the first 
of July make a sowing—3 rows to the 
bed, and the rows 2 feet apart—of Hen- 
derson’s dwarf lima beans for fall use. 
They grow fast and begin to pod late in 
August; about the end of September 
they are in nice bearing, and if protected 
from frost will continue in good fruit fora 
month or six weeks. Then we makea 
temporary frame over them, three boards 
high (30 inches) at back, and two boards 
(20 inches) in front, tacked to stakes 
driven into the ground, and over this 
frame we place our unused hotbed sashes, 
and cover it over with sedge or mats in 
cold weather, and here we get nice Limas 
till November. 


PoLe Limas.—Pick off all the ripe and 
ripening pods, and dry them and shell the 
beans; when nicely cooked they make 
good eating in the winter months, and 
the beans that are a little under-ripe are 
better for this use than those that are 
hard npe. 


Oct. I, 


Beets.—A slight frost wont hurt them, 
but we like to get them out of the ground 
before sharp frosts setin. The big rough 
beets aren't worth saving; keep the 
young tender ones only. When we pull 
our winter beets we snip off the tops 
with a sickle or knife taking care to 
keep away about an inch from the 
bulbs of the beet; then throw the 
beets into heaps of two or three bushels 
each and cover them with the tops for a 
few days, after which we can bring them 
into the cellar, storing them in a big box, 
or barrels, or a bin. In order to keep 
beets plump and fresh in the winter mix 
a little moist dirt or sand with them in 
the bin, or spread a layer of it over them, 
and keep them cool. 


CELERY must have attention. If it is 
clean and there is no appearance of rust 
on it and the ground is moist, draw the 
leaves together and earth up the rows; 
but if it is rusty, if you want to have 
nice celery lay boards on edge close up 
against the celery on both sides of the 
rows and bank up the earth against the 
boards. 


CaBBAGE.—If the heads are likely to 
burst, give them a pull so as to break 
some of their fibrousroot feeders, but not 
enough to raise them out of the ground. 
If they are backward about hearting 
keep the ground clean and well cultivated. 


CAULIFLOWER.—If it is hearting faster 
than vou can useit, break one of the large 
inner leaves down over the “‘flower’”’ to 
save it from the aging and darkening effect 
of the weather, protect it from the frost, 
and keep it in good usable condition 
longer than it would last if left uncovered. 


CucuMBERS.—From this time on these 
must come from frames or green houses. 
For indoor use the White Spine and 
Nichols are very good for a short crop, 
but for a long-bearing iod, get the 
long cucumber, and for this use the Tele- 
graph has no superior. 


LETrucEs.—We cannot expect to get 
ood lettuces out of doors much longer, 
or we have no reliably hardy sorts, and 

lettuces that are hearting well are apt to 
be ‘‘scalded’’ by a sharp frost. If you 
have no frame to plant them into, nail 
two boards together so as to form a V 
like trough and turn this over your row 
of lettuces in event of frosty weather. 
Unhearted lettuces, however, will stand 
several degrees of frost with impunity, 
especially if they are Tennis Ball or Bos- 
ton Market. After planting in frames 
don’t coddle the plants, merely keep the 
sashes on to save them from snow, hail, 
severe storms or sharp frosts, and have 
them tilted up or pulled down altogether 
in favorable weather. 


Ontons.—Look over them for rotten ones. 
If drip or wet gets on them now the 
are apt to rot, and one diseased one will 
affect several about it. No fear of them 
growing yet. Keep them dry, cool and 
somewhat dark. 

PoTtTaToEs.—Look over these too for 
rotten ones. For a month after lifting 
there is considerable fear of rotting, but 
have them gone over now and picked, 
and they will probably keep good fora 
long time to come. 

SPINACH.—Keep it clean and well culti- 
vated, and where it has come up very 
thick in the rows, thin it a little, for 
strong-crowned plants winter better than 
crowded weaklings. Spinach will stand 
considerable frost with impunity. The 
leaf maggots are generally very bad 
about this time of year. Ifthe leaves of 
your spinach have ‘‘scalded”’ ends or 
blotches pluck these off before cooking 
them as they are the work of insects. 


HOW 1 GROW CYGLAMENS. 


The cyclamen has no ee as a 
winter blooming plant for the house. I 
would not advise the amateur to try 
‘‘bulbs” ina dry state; he would do better 
to purchase growing plants in the fall 
from the florist. Good plants will keep 
in bloom for two or three months, if not 
kept in too warm a place; 55° to 60° 
will do very wellfor them. They are very 
sensitive to sunshine, their leaves getting 
soft to the touch when soexposed. Shade, 
moisture, and a free circulation of air are 
required. 

I procure the best seed in the market 
and sow it in rather light soil in Sep- 
tember; it requires to be sown deep as it 
is very large. As soon as the young 
plants ate lar e enough to transplant 
they are oricked off into flat boxes, about 
1% inches apart, in four inches of soil. 
They are grown on in the greenhouse in 
this way till spring, shading them when 
the sun gets strong, syringing them often 
and allowing no insects to infest them. 
In the spring an outdoor bed is prepared 
for them; it is three feet wide, the soil 
being light and enriched with well-rotted 
manure. They are planted out in this six 
inches apart. Evergreen branches are then 
put along the path on the south side, 
standing up in a slanting position, to 
shade them from the sun and they are 
syringed once ortwicea day according to 
the weather. Before frost comes in the fall I 
pot them usually into six inch pots. About 
one half ofthe plants will bloom by Christ- 
mas,if kept ina temperature of 55° to60°. 
These plants are quite as good and I hbe- 
lieve better, than if they had been grown 
in pots all along. This summer I have 
had three beds, each thirty feet long, 
planted in this way and all the cyclamens 
did splendidly. This way of growing them 
saves considerable labor. 

A. GILCHRIST. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 1. 


MUSHROOM GULTURE. 


Our house was constructed for pinks 
and things requiring a night tem- 
erature in the house of 50°. As will be 
seen there are no pipes or other obstruc- 
tions except the legs of the benches in the 
center of the house and the idea occurred 
to me to try mushroomsthere. We began 
to collect manure about September 15 
and by the end of November had enough 
material in the proper condition to make 
up a bed 60 feet long by nine feet wide. 
I like to turn the manure every second 
day in a large airy cellar on a dry floor, 
and to absorb all the ammonia possible, 
one third dust dry loam was added and 
this made the whole dry enough so that 
a handful might be taken and squeezed 
and no stain left onthehands. When the 
material is in this condition it is much 
more difficult to pack it hard in the beds, 
but we wheel it in at the end of the house 
and dump it on the walks, throwing in a 
little and packing hard with bricks until 
twelve inches deep. The beds will not 
heat violently at any time, ours never 
heated more than 80°, fermentation was 
slow but it lasted well. The beds were 
7d eas the second day after making 
them up and soiled over at once, for we 
were sure the heat would not rise higher 
than 80° or 90°. Six or eight inches of 
hay was placed all over the beds and it 
remained until the mushrooms appeared 
which was exactly six weeks after spawn- 
ing. Then the hay was removed and our 
cold frame shutters were placed along the 
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sides and ends to keep them dark. There 
is never any drip from our benches to do 
harm, as pinks do not need such a great 
deal of water in the winter in our soil, 
but the beds were watered at all times 
when necessary, with a fine sprinkler. 

I cannot collect manure until after flies 
are gone, and even then there is a quan- 
tity of grubs in the manure and these 
hatch out after the beds are made and 
they feel quite happy in the warm house 
until the fumigating pot comes on the 
scene. I had to kill off three crops of flies 
but the last of them were gone before the 
mushrooms came. The presence of the 
beds in the house does no apparent harm 


Brick wall, hollow. 
Beds or benches for carnations. 


Mushroom bed on floor under benches. 
Shutters to darken mushroom 
Board walk along center of middle bed. 
Hot wane ol 

ot water pipes. 
Side ventilators. 
Ventilators on roof. 
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to the other occupants and the beds can 
be regulated as to temperature irrespec- 
tive of the temperature of the house. 

Our crop lasted from the second week in 
January until April. We picked over 250 
pounds from a bed 60x9 feet. Brick 
spawn was used but I was fortunate in 
getting it the day it came off the steamer 
in Boston. 

When making up hotbeds pull out the 
mushroom beds and put ten inches of old 
beds over the material in the hotbeds and 
cover it with loam for lettuce, radishes, 
etc.,and in May and June another crop 
of mushrooms will have come up in the 
frames. One thing sure our coal bill 
would have been paid for three houses 100 
feet long each with those mushrooms 
had they been sold. 


So. Lancaster, Mass. _ E. O. ORPET. 


Miscellaneous. 


DOMESTIG RBGEIPTS. 


September is the month to can plums, 
denches and pears to obtain the best re- 
sults and have a first-class article. Use 
the best ripe fruit, such as is fit for table 
use; don’t use inferior fruit and expect to 
have good canned fruit, for canning does 
not improve it. 


TO CAN PLUMS. 


Have your jars thoroughly clean, and 
ack your fruit carefully into your jars: 
hen filled havea syrup madeas follows: 
To each pound of sugar add one pint of 
water and boil forten minutes, skimming 
any sediment off. Pour this syrup over 
your fruit boiling hot, put on your covers 
and screw down tight, pe your jarsin an 
ordinary wash boiler (having a board on 
the bottom to prevent the jars from 
coming in contact with the fire-heat and 
breaking them) arranging them so they 
will not touch each other, then cover your 
jars comptetely over withcold water, and 
when it comes nearly to the boiling point 
just keep it there, but don’t permit it to 
boil; let your fruit remain in this for one 
hour, then remove your jars one by one 


and screw down more tightly, and as the 
jars contract with the cold continue to 
tighten your screws at intervals. Fruit 
done in this way retains all its flavor; 
you do not lose the aroma in the kitchen, 
but keep it in the jar. 

Ontanio. ISABEL GILCHRIST. 


DISEASED VIOLET PLANTS.—The disease 
begins to show itself in July and August; 
if your plants are perfectly healthy now, 
it 1s safe to assume that they are all right 
for the winter. The disease appears in 
the form of little whitish spots on the 
leaves, the green color in the spots being 
eaten away; and these spots multiply 
rapidly. When the disease is very viru- 
lent the foliage ‘‘melts’’ away as if 
scalded with boiling water. If your violet 
plants are diseased you had better throw 
them away and begin again with fresh, 
clean ene and grow them in fresh 

round. So far the violet disease has 

incurable. 


GYPSOPHILA MURALIS.—This is a little 
plant of the pink family with a multitude 
of small blossoms, and is real pretty but 
not showy. One of our readers gets into 
ecstacies over it. He writes: “It is a 
lovely dwarf grassy plant with small 
delicate, pink, star-shaped flowers having 
five petals, and is capable of being used in 
many decorative ways, for instance as a 
bordering plant, or a mossy cushion in a 
rockery. Why don’t we see it oftener?”’ 
Because it is an annual and not big and 
showy like a China aster or zinnia. 


WANTED, A DWARF BLUE BEDDING PLANT 
—The best thing we have got is blue 
lobelia, but towards late summer it begins 
to fail. Who can tell us of a good sub- 
stitute for lobelia, or, in fact, a dwarf 
blue bedding plant of any sort? Plumbago 
capensis when planted out and pegged 
flat to the ground makes a lovel biue- 
checkered mat, still itisn’t quite what we 
want in place of lobelia. 


DAHLIAS. « « x 


Special offer of my whole stock of dahlias, the 
finest and most remarkable collection in 
France, which has carried off all the first 
rises atallthe French and fo exhibi- 
ons where shown. Readyin October. From 
500 to Goo varieties, all fine flowering kinds, 
consisting of large flowering, Liliput, Single 
and Cactus. The roremonn are field grown 
lants. I have also about 5,000 nts, 


hat will sell also at a reduced See 
EUGENE MEZARD, 
83 Rue des Bois, RUEIL(S. & 0.), FRANCE. 


and Seeds 
California and Shrubs 


For 10 cents we mall! you beautiful descriptive Cata- 
logue and your choice | Bulb Freeala, or 1 Bulb Calla, 
or 1 Bulb Mariposa Lily. 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 
Established 1878. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC. 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“MEEHANS’ MONTHLY.” 


Every subscriber to “Gardening” will want in 
addition “MEEHANS' MONTHLY,” op account of 
the monthly Prang chromo of some beautiful 
wild flower. 

The work is in fact a supplement to the famous 
“Flowers and Ferns of the United States.’ with 
chapters on wild tlowers and gardening added. 

Sample copies free. #.00 a year, or with ‘“Gar- 
dening’’ $2.26. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charming Homes 
Deserve 
Gharming Grounds. 


We can help you to have the latter if 
you write us. We give ourtimeto advise 
what and how to plant successfully and 
with economy, as hundreds throughout 
the country can testify. We are one of 
the largest growers in the country of 


Rare Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Hardy Plants, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 
y Roses, Clematis and_aill 
Hardy Noveities 


not to be found elsewhere. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


To any Reader of 6« Gardening”’ 


Sending us $1.00, we will send by mail 
post paid ‘oeny P.O. iu the United States 


One Dozen Finest \ 
Dutch Hyacinths, * 


One Dozen Finest 
Dutch Tulips, 


Single or Double, Red, Wh te. Blue or Yellow, 
your choice. We have the largest and finest 

nibs in America. Catalogues mailed on appli- 
cation. 


Z. De FOREST ELY & CO., 


importers and Growers of Bulbs. 
1303 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DUTCH BULBS._» 


My annual Catalogue of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, 
Lily-of-the-Valley Pips, 
and other BULBOUS ROOTS is now ready 
and mailed FREE to all applicants. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East Ninteenth St, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Northern Grown Seeds, 


Farm Seeds 


A SPECIALTY. 
Catalogue Free. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Niagara White. Grape. 
Two sample Vines prepaid by mail for 
20 cents. Send for Price List of 
Grape Vines and Smal! Fruits. 

B. WHEATON CLARK, - Lockport, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. x x 


6,000 to 8 ooo Ben Davis Apple Trees 7 to 8 
feet, forsale ata bargain. Address 


A. II. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


81, 53 and §5 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Shorthand and Ras rewriting. Bookkeeping ‘and Bus- 

iness Course. Mnulish Training Course, Penmanship. 

Send for circulars E. D. Clifford, Principal. 


HOROUGHLY competent florist Cestres private or 
commercial place at a salary of not less than §900 
per year. Address G, care Gardening Co. 
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The Herbaceous Peony 
as 


Succeedsin almost any 
position, and when in 
flower is very effective 
and showy. Wehave 
a choice collection of 
named varieties, both 
4 Double and Singte, 
4 for Fall planting. 
Alsc some Hardy 
Pyrethrum and light 
colored Larkspur. 


—s Our Descriptive Price 
; | list of Bulbs and Roots 
c for fall planting FREE. 


SS i le eS a x 
C. B. WHITNALL & CO., 438 Milwaukee St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


* LEONARD’S GARDEN SEEDS. xX 


Three Thousand [Market Gardeners in Chicago Alone Plant Leonard’s Seeds. 


This is a record that no other Seed House can approach. It proves their waive beyond question, and gives 
‘them a reputation that is unexcelled. We offer the following seasonabie artic! 


Winter Onion Sets, Lawn Grass, Spinach, Dutch Bulbs, 
TMushrooms, Choice Flower Seeds, 


ATALOGUE FREE to all who write for ges and a trial order sent this Fall es your getting the Worid's 
C Fair issue of my Catalogue published in uary, 183 


5: F. I LEONARD, | 
Seed Farmer and Merchant, 153-155 West Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 


ee 
French Cannas, 
Syclamens Giganteum, 
Adiantums Farleyense 
and Cuneatum, 
Asparagus Piumosa, 
\ Clematis Paniculata. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Grower of CARNATIONS AND VIOLETS, Of H AMBURGH, N. Y. 


HAS REMOVED TO Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


To which place everyth’ng intended for him should be addressed. 


HAROYROSES 


From 


iin. 
FISHER BROS. 


& CO., 


New England Nursery, 
MONTVALE, MASS. 


To Gardening Friends. 


Window and Conservatory Plants. 


Many different varieties of the finest new Cannas, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Helio- 


irc pes, Pansies, Petunlas, Verbenas, ete. 
For the Summer Garden: rar FALL uoaine WEST VARIETIE 
slendid collections of the most beautiful constant St StOc : s 
Sieseaatt ae Anuuats, y lerennials eapct G reen: honse in Americ: De INEST PLAN 
plants. All my plants are specially grown to send ; 
st Rye ;' The pr ic es, quality and varie ‘ties will sur- pt ue. ELLWANGER& BARRY 
prise ar CS veryon > 
L, ists mae Octobe ‘r anid January. Send address Free. | Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
DANIEL K. HERR, Lancaster, Pa., Box 4096. 
eS a a Le BLOOMING ren’ (PHOENI en HE SERyY- 
Red Cabbage Seed, S.__ 13 GREENHOUSES. - 
Finest in the World, first prize at State and Coun- REES AND AND 0 PLAN 
ty Fairs everytime. ] 
Red and Pink Celery Seed, NI We offer a large and fine sti ription 
rlis eS FRU IT and ORNAMENTAL TR ELS, shrubs, 
E mga a Marrows. . Hoses, Vines: Small FRUITS, Hedge Planes’ 
private stoc RUIT and FO TREE SEEDLINGS’ 


25 CENTS PER PACKET. 
RICHARD BRANSON, Market Gardener, 


P.O. Box 451, Syracuse, Onondaga County, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES, 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. . 


BOSTON IVY. 


(Ampelopsis Veltchil.) 
We will mail one strong plant of the gen- 
uine Boston Ivy and our latest Catalogue of 
High Class seeds and plants for 50 cents 


ly hes sy ssi ig free. Esta blishe d 1852: 


PHOENIX NURSERYCOMPANY 


Successors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & co., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
ee, 


1,000TREES! 


NEW ood RAR d 
Both Fruit and ALLA RSSiA® 
Clematis, Rhx neg eg a Ae, Send stamp fori iliue 
Address 


ALL COLORS. 


trated Catalogues, also 


COMMERCIAL |W. S. LITTLE & 
NURSER TES. | R OCHESTE R, N . <0. 


—$—_— 
READER | you love Rare Flowers 


cholcest only, address 
provided this paper is named. Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.H. 
SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, S 
1S : PAMAGUS roan a3 d, 
26 South Market St., - BOSTON, MASS. | A’ Dé Qu ¥ CO Imecdamen Bt Paul bee 


It will enone h 
and pleas 


wy |e 
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JOHN C, MONINGER, 
eee ener 
- ¢ ¢ [lanufacturer of CYPRESS. 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Rosehouses, Etc. 


* #2 &© 2 & & # 
«- ESTIMATES - FURNISHED : ON - THE - ENTIRE - CONSTRUCTION. - 


* & © ME 8 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 297 to 305 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Jee— CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


» WHEN READY 


©) TO BUILD __—_, 
YOUR GREENHOUSES 
We would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash and doors . Should you desire to use But- 


ted glass on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
the best. 


GREENHOUSE = &_—r 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


J -~ » 
Girne * Be vs TT! 


sf 
aw 


SS -weve nny mM 


¢e¢e8 ee 6 
We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
Me LOCKLAND, 0. 


AAP GRP Se. 
THE FLAT TOP TYPE. | KAA 
Devine Boiler Wor ks, Mention Gardening. 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 1838.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1892. 
The WILKS F KEES NUT 482 FRUIT TREES Forrtitstitnsayad Beste apes ui 
a Walnuts: Al Filbe . Bte., Ja 
H E ATER VALUABLE NEW PEARS Golden sdiumet. idaho, Wilder. C Lincoln Core- 
; in dy thee at reduced rates. Eleganus Longipes, “Burtalo Berries, Suneberrice 
For Heating Hardy es and Other valuable novelties. Immense stock of Gra ines and ali 


Vv 
amall fr seule t planta, Fruit. Shade and Nut Trees, OBNAMED TAL SHRUBS, 


GREENHOUSES, Etc. lLlustrated Descriptive Catalogue 


STORES, WII. PARRY, Pomona Nurseri 
DWELLINGS, RR series, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 
ETC. Cc 
_ Soe of 
Manufactured by : Alka pakke Plants and 
THE S. WILKS MF’G CO. . FREE! 
= 123 S. Clinton St., o> THEY WON’T BREAK. 
= CHICAGO, ILL, s =x. Trowels, 3 sizes, 5.7 and 8 in. FRUIT R E co R D E R 
Send for Catalogue Et ai 2 Steel Dibbers, 7,8 and in. blade. 25¢ r Fruit Growers and Evaporators 
Send for Circular. should take it. A. BL. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


Sore wy. | & EWAPORATOR. 


DUC VON THOL VARIETIES. ( 


6 las ae extra early dwarf kinds are the 
brightest and showiest of all Winter 
and Spring flowers. Our Agent has just 
purchased in Holland over 200,000 of 
these bulbs in all colors and at unusually 
low prices. We are thus able to offer the 
bulbs of this brilliant class at lower rates 
than ever before, as follows: 


es e« e e 
DUC VON THOL. Per Doz. Per 50. 


All prepaid to any address in the U. S. 


OUR Autumn Catalogue “Gardening 
Illustrated” is now ready, mailed 
free with any order for above. 


12 Barclay St. 
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For AUTUFIN PLANTING 
e Are the Best. e 


PLANT IN FALL. BLOOM IN SPRING. \ 
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if Hyacinths, Tulips, _ Daffodils, 


Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, etc. 


‘\y HENRY A. DREER, 


: \ 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA., ; 
| ae 
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Star of ’o1. =:- 


HE dwart Winter flowering variety for pots. 
This celebrated Canna has been  ibiage by 
| us in very large quantities and to place 
/ our Autumn Bulb and Plant Catalogue 
/ in the hands of every reader of Garden- 
- | dng we propose to send for 30 cents one 
of above plants, or for $1.00 four plants 
with the Catalogue which contains a 
select list of all the newest French 
Cannas. It will pay you to know th 
facts about these plants now. : 


: / 
Y Ny F. R. PIERSON CO., 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


fi, New York. 


Japanese and California 


© BULBS © 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. 


TIMOTHY HOPKINS. 


Exporters, Importers and Growers 
—— OF ——— 
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A BED OF WHITE PLANTAIN LILIES. 


A bed of white plantain lilies (with illus)... ee eee 35 
Balbs for planting OUt Of MOOS issisicssissssaccncsserescadsescesceces KA" 
RRUNTERNN EYRE CONSERS LO) Soc sn cshcckcccopvenetinegudessnbiateucesoutiian 37 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

ORSOURIIS TAINS cy osicssi vas ceadsstuiandsalovacmsisaisiseanaapencxcens 38 

How to make compost for the garden...............00...... 38 

CTRPSSAMUICMIOI NOLES 6 oss sscsecepeteeariccavascsase ccsercinceenss 38 

ROMS SEMITIOR «55 ctessnsdiauisuurssdicssaenidonioreiaukcncvenseryes jaijeaved > 

Yuccas—uncertainty of blooming...................cecceceeees 39 
A vine cOvered sea. wall (with i1lnS)......:.cesseccsesscccssccaseseess 39 
THE WINDOW GARDEN. 

Some flowers. I have in Winter .csisisssscssiscsccssssssscsscces’ 40 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

OFCDIUES cciccaccis Sills Niaadebitapdnuctdvescewsaitegvehendtavcudenverests 40 

Cypripedium Curtisii (with illus) 0.0.0.0... ceceeeeseees 40 

NOES. sscscceses sipupauabaddudyntavacavectsesateustesaiexyeties errr | | 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


SOaSGNSIS TING cccis SaissiacivinniinnAmunmiogwhenins 41 
EP ORESCUREE. ‘DON UIITAS pis eies's ek Geukabucccendaventsnannsntntasdaaearatoennies 42 
ESD DOT TIES i Aivcdacdevatiadioiicniueiel ertacensveesGaekcdsiaiwanantainr’s 42 
Prolonging the strawberry SeasOn............ccssseseesessesees 42 
PIOTES C0 BIRD OS iii sesinciesavesctcecenes cdavnnansssnaivesedesesnncnsets 43 
STOO; MOUNTAIN BYRD acess inccisesisieisessereescerimadsestints 43 
CHI PER. DEAT CWILD TUS) co sesncsdais staenspnsasccnexccevebaicanes 43 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
SlaSOnaDlé NOLES. csccssdvsesecesase Liksnspudhaupesuedenadeuceaeieswieaes 43 
Killin’ CADDAGE WOLMS i sosscissciasessrevsiacereccans pideds danas 43 
NEW VETICUES OF DD CAOCE acscdstenniiiiqesnaseemeen 44 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
AUtUMn l0aves........ccsseesennsenes terereesengeseeeeeerereeee 2000.44 
Tasteful arrangement of cut flowers fillus).............000. 45 


SESS RTH CSTE Cee Hee Te ee eeeseeeeeeses eerecese 45 


Oxalis floribunda.c..2y.. 


34 
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Azalea Ameena, 
Rosa Rugosa, VW 
Cydonia Japonica = 
For Hedging, $25.00 per 1000 
Choice ____ eee, 
Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs 
. . . . In Great Variety. 
Specimen Piants for Lawns and Cemeteries. 
Send For Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 
Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants of the seune Allegheny 
Mountains. 


- « « LINVILLE, N. C., U. S. A. 


ZIRNGIEBEL’S .. . 


Giant [Market and 
Fancy Pansies—_——_—a. 


New Crop Seed of those superb strains now ready. 
in trade packets of 1.500 and 500 seeds respectively, 
at 81.0 each respectively. 


DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, Needham, Mass. 


Hardy Plants. %* 


For Fall planting. Irises, Pzonies, 
Lilies, Clematis and a full collection. 
Large Descriptive Catalogue, 82 pages, 
free on application. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


ONE MILLION «x x x 


Trees, Shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 

- « « Catalogues Free. ... 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, "1ASS. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 
A Be aurouen of Hot-house and Green-house 
ants, Carefully Grown. at Low Rates. 
Penn ies ail the finest old and new 
Orchids—A very extensive stock; East Indtan, Mex- 
tcan, Central and South American. etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Roses, Clematis, Phiox, etc. 
w and Standard Fruita; rare-and beautiful Trees 
und Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
CATALOGUES ox APPLICATION. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Our Specialties. © 


Field grown Roses, Cedrus Deodora, 
Biotas, rare Conifers, and anything for 
the garden and orchard. Largest stock 
in the South. Catalogue free. 


P. J. Berckmans, Fruitland Nurseries, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


Newport Nursery Company, 
(INCORPORATED. ) 

lchadl taeda Rige ISLAND. 
porters and growers. New and rare sorts a 
epectalty for wholesale and retail trade. Trees, 
Climbers. Cannas, Hy geas, Azaleas, 

Rbododendrons, Hedge plants, Tubervus Bego- 
nias, Rosa Rugosas, etc. Many novelties. Write 
for what you want and get prices. Nv imported 
plants sent out until tested tohardiness. Cansup- 
py everything that is to found in the famous 
ewport Gardens. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ANTED—A few barrels Freeman Potatoes. Ad- 
dress with price. DAKOTA careGardening Co. 


~ 


Oct. 15, 


~ This Noblest of 


all Reeds, 


“ARUNDO DONAX”’ 


with its graceful tropical foliage, is the 
hardiest and most useful of the bamboo-like 
plants, and is particularly beautiful and 


effective when planted in an isolated posi- 
tion on the lawn or on the margin of a 
lake or stream, Last year the canes of this 
plant, with us, attained the 


HEIGHT OF 18 FEET 


We will send you 
For 25 cts. a Plant, 


We will send you 
For 75 cts. a Strong Clump 
of this Ornamental Reed, together with 
cultural directions and acopy of our Special 
1892 Listof CHOICE HARDY TREES, 
SHRUBS, PLANTS, ROSES, and 
Sie 


ndorra Nu urseries, 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Manager. 


CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Pa, 


T AVP, 
CAC | ° % 


Flowers Exquis 
and Fragrant. 


Some measuring 12 inches across; require 
absolutely no care. 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR §1.00, 


5 for 50 cents; 16 for 2.00; all plants 
distinet and named, 


LARGE AND FREE BLOO/IERS. 
Book on Cacti, ‘ Paxes. It cuts, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
A. BLANC & CO., 


314 North 11th Street, 


ES) A 


PHILADELPHIA. es ee Ea 


oF 


yin o = 


FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Also Hardy Roses. Grapes Bulbs, Shrubs, 
Peeonies, Etc The larevat and most complete 
collection tn America. ; 


TREES « 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Tliustrated General Catalogue (100 page) FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TREES. SHRUBS. VINES. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. Our assortment includes 
Elma. Maples, Oaks and a full line of vanieties most 
desirabie for Avenues, Lawnsand Parks. They are 

of large and medium sizes. 

EVERGREENS. These have been recently root 
pruned and sheared. We offer an immense stock 
of all the desirable sorts for specimens and hedging. 
te a ane lotof dwarf varieties especially desirable 


FLOWERING. SHRUBS By the million. of all 
sizes and varieties. Our collection includes the 


best. 

CLIMBIN G PLANTS. A general assortment, 
including the new Clematis Paniculata. Send for 
estimates on stock wanted. and when practicable 
visit our purseries. Descriptive Catalogues free. 


The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, 
MORRISVILLE, PA. 
i ke 
Shrubs. etc. at Low Prices. Ex- 
S tra Fine Hardy Rhododendrons 
Azaleas, Japan Maples, Roses. 

Catalogue Free. Bulbs, Choice Fruits, ete. 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw the adv.in GARDENING; 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Gladiolus Bulbs one year seedlings, from 
ESO EERE I ie nable 
in this reed and Europe These are well ST atown 
and will make fine blooming bulbs n 
One thousand may be grown on a square rod aud 
there will be no two exactly alike. Each hun- 
dred will contain some very fine ones. For the 
inexperienced this is immensely better than at- 
asd ar to grow their own from seeds. Packed 
and mailed any time in the fall or winter. 
Printe instructions accompany each package. 


100, $1; 1.000, $7.50; 10,000, $60; 100,000, $500. 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
YOU WANT. «82 sf8 @ 


The best stock and at lowest rates. Fruit 
Trees, Plants, Vines, Etc. Peach, Plum, 
Prune, Apricot, Apple, Pear, Cherry. 
Blackberries, Raspberries. Palmetto, 
Asparagus and other good things. Send 
tor Catalogue: Address, 


ALEX. PULLEN,. Milford, Delaware. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE 18T AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, $1.00a Year—2% Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 


Entered at Chicago postofiice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1892, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subscriptions, adver 
tisements and other business matters should be 

d to The Gardening Company, Monon Bulla- 
ing. Chicago, and all matters perta to th 


de ent of 
Editor of GARDENING, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


fi BED OF WHITE PLANTAIN LILIES, 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
taken at Dosorns September 3 last, a 
week or ten days after the lilies had been 
at their best. But it shows how effective 
hardy plants are when grown in a mass. 
These white plantain lilies (Funkia 
grandiflora) are more commonly known 
as white day lilies. They are quite hardy 
here, easy to grow and sure to bloom, 
and are one of our indispensable hardy 

rennials. While they grow well enough 
in open snnlight, in such a position their 
leaves have a yellowish sunburned ap- 
pearance; it is in a slightly shaded parts 
and in good soil that this fine plant can 
be seen in perfect happiness. The flowers 
are large, pure white and deliciously fra- 
grant and the plants keep in fairly good 
bloom for a month. 


After sharp frost comes and the leaves 
die down we cut them over and spread a 
good coating of old rotted manure over 
the bed, being sure to have a little extra 
on the crowns. Between the plants we 
have crocuses and early tulips planted. 
These come up in spring and make 
a good show, for the funkia 1s a late riser 
and the bulbs are out of bloom about the 
time it gets up. When it begins to grow 
it smothers up the bulbous plants, but 
that doesn’t matter for they have 
bloomed and are pretty well ripened and 
ready to goto rest for the summer. In 
this way we get two crops of perennial 
flowers from the same ground and the 
one does not interfere with the other. 
These day lilies are very easily increased 
by division; they also ripen seeds and 
these germinate freely if sown now in flats 
and left outside covered with some 
swamp moss till spring. 

Perhaps some of you have afew clumps 
of these white lilies scattered about your 
yard, well, if vou like them better ina 
mass, as you see them in this picture, than 


scattered about singly as you have them; 
lift them and plant them all together and 
get a striking effect from them. 

The ivy clad old cedars are another 

int worth noting. They are weather- 

eaten remnants of a former age, when 
this island was an old wooded farm. In 
gardening the property these and a good 
many other indigenous trees were re- 
tained for effect. 

The Japanese ivy (Ampelopsis Veitchit) 
has been planted against the cedars to 
cover up their naked trunks,that was three 
years ago, how well it has performed its 
mission is evident inalook at the picture. 
How many of our readers have old un- 
sightly stumps of trees about their homes 
that could be beautified by vines in this 
way? All these vines want is good ground 
and something to cling to; they stick fast 
to the bark of the trees as they also do to 
the stone or brick walls of houses. And 
when they get up among the branches 
they cover them as completely as they do 
the trunk, also many of the sprayey 
shoots will then droop down, forming an 
elegant drapery. In winter these vines 
are perfectly leafless. In summer their 
leaves are beautifully yreen and densely 
close upon one another; but their great 
glory is in October and carly November, 
according to situation, when the rich 
crimson coloring with here and there 
splashes of gold of the foliage of this vine 
is not surpassed by the autumn tints of 
any native of our forests. 

To the night of the vine-clad cedars is a 
handsome specimen of Abies Morinda, a 
Himalayan spruce; and to its right a 
thrifty plant of the sugar pine (Pinus 
Lambertiana) of the California Sierras. 


BULBS FOR PLANTING OUT OF DOORS. 


We have got to rely upon bulbous 
plan's for the major part of our display 
of flowers in early spring, and if we want 
flowers then, now is the time to act. 
The earlier you procure your bulbs the 
better quality you are likely to get, and 
the earlier you plant them the better will 
they grow and bloom. While we have a 
large assortment of bulbs permanently 
planted in the ground, we also plant out 
a good deal every fall, and as we cannot 
get the ground ready for these plantings 

fore the middle of October, we cannot 
plant it any sooner. This ground is 
occupied in summer with tender plants 
which we do not disturb till the frost has 
killed them, then we root them out and 
get in our bulbs for spring display. Infact 
we plant out bulbs whencver we get them 
be this October or November, or in fact 
any time before the ground is locked in 
by frost. 

For general effect and display plant 
largely of snowdrops, crocuses, Siberian 
squills, daffodils, hyacinths, and tulips; 
this will take us from March till the end 
of May. But if we love flowers we must 
have a variety of kinds. Therearelots of 


miscellaneous bulbs aside from those 
referred to that cheer up a garden in 
spring, and the more we have of them the 
more interested we shall be in our garden 
and del ghted with our flowers. Of all 
cultivated plants, as a general rule bulbs 
are the easiest to handle and most satis- 
factory to grow, and if we treat them 
half right they will compensate us well 
for the pains we have bestowed upon 
them and money spent for them. In get- 
ting bulbs the main thing to take into 
consideration is their hardiness. Get 
hardy kinds only, and plant them well 
and in good ground; nature will do the 
rest. 


HyacintTHs.—The varieties that are best 
for forcing are also best for planting out 
of doors; but while all vaneties of hya- 
cinths are not good for forcing, every one 
is fitted for out door work. The mixed 
hyacinths sold by seedsmen make an ex 
cellent display in the garden and they 
cost little more than half the price of se- 
lected named sorts. In getting mixed 
hyacinths, be particular to have solid 
bulbs with firm crowns, size doesn’t mat- 
ter so much as some sorts make much 
bigger bulbs than others, while their 
flower spikes are no bigger. We plant 
our hyacinths about 4 inches under 
ground, but for extra early blooming 
only 3 inches. If in beds, we plant them 
4 to 5 inches from each other; if in rows 
or belts we set the bulbs much closer, say 
2 inches apart and three or four rows to- 

ether also about 2 inches asunder. 

his makes a gay belt in spring; and if 
the varieties are mixed the season of 
blooming holds good for a month. 
“What shall I do with the hyacinths | 
forced last winter?” is a question some 
may wish to ask. Don’t force them 
again, that would be uscless, but plant 
them out in the garden with your mixed 
kinds. While they may not produce very 
good blossoms, they will likely bear a 
sprinkling of spikes that will add to the 
general display. 


Tuvips.—All tulips are fitted for out 
door planting, and they are excellent 
things to have for they bloom year after 
year and make a gorgeous display in 
spring, from Duc Van Thol early in April 
to Gesneriana late in May. As cut flow- 
ers they are also excellent and they have 
not got the powerful fragrance peculiar 
to Dutch hyacinths. It is with tulips as 
it is hyacinths, the best varieties for for- 
cing are also the best for planting out, but 
while all are not adapted for forcing, every 
one is at home in the open garden. For 
garden beds, if you are particular about 
certain effects or designs use named sorts 
but if the object is a general displayanda 
field to cut from we would as soon have 
the mixtures. Considering how hardy and 
useful tulips are they are wonderfully 
cheap./ We do not care for a large assort- 
ment/of double flowered tulips for forcing 
in winter, but for. planting in the garden 
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we can accomodate them all, for they all 
bloam well there. We plant tulips 4 to 5 
inches under ground, and 4 to 6 inches 
apart each way in beds, and one-third 
that distance in belts. Fair garden soil 
is all they want. If it has been dug 
pretty deep and fine so much the better. 
Unless the manure is quite rotten we 
would not use it in the soil at planting 
time better apply it as a top dressing and 
let the rains and snows of winter leach 
the goodness out of it down to the roots 
of the bulbs. For very early get Duc Van 
Thol, scarlet. For general planting in 
beds, the following are excellent: Artus, 
scarlet; Belle Alliance, crimson; Couleur 
Cardinal, crimson; Vermilion Brilliant, 
carmine; Chrysolora, Golden Prince, and 
Canary-bird, yellow; Duchesse de Parma, 
Keiserkroon, Standard Gold, all red and 
yellow; Cottage Maid, white with rose 
edge; LaReine, white and pale rose; Rosa 
Mundi, white and rose, Rose Gris-de-lin, 
white and dark rose; Pottebakker White, 
and Snowball, white. These are all well 
tried sorts, and perfectly reliable. Among 
double-flowered sorts, Tournesol, red and 
yellow, and early; Rex Rubrorum, scar- 
let; Imperator Rubrorum, crimson-scar- 
let; Gloria Solis, bronze-crimson; La Can- 
deur, white; and Yellow Rose are fine. 
Get some parrot tulips: they are late 
blooming. Their fantastic forms, bright, 
rich colorings and lack of stiffness render 
them great favorites. And for later still, 
do not omit Gesneriana. Plant it in 
clumps by itself, and where it can remain 
year after year. Although the peculiar 
striped, mottled and marked late tulips 
known as bizarres and bybloemens are 
attractive enough in their way, they do 
not appeal to us as fervently as do the 
earher and more bnilliant varieties. 


Narcissi.—Of course we want the daffo- 
dils, poet’s narcissus, butter-and-egys 
narcissus; trumpet narcissus, and what- 
ever kinds are hardy. The common daf- 
fodils and Von Sion the double daffodil 
will grow most anywhere; plant them 
where they can remain undisturbed. Of 
poet's narcissus get ornatus, the early 
flowering one, and the common single 
and also the double flowcred varieties; 
they bloom late in May. They will 
thrive in the border, in the grass, or any- 
where where the ground is good and 
moderately moist. Trumpet major, with 
single yellow flowers, is early, hardy, and 
a tree bloomer. And if you want some- 
thing very fine in this line get Horsfieldii 
or Emperor or Empress. They are 
expensive but they are very hardy and 
they grow and bloom well; and really 
they multiply freely with us. 

The butter-and-eggs or phaenix nar- 
cissus are very satisfactory sorts and 
cheap; get the one called Orange Phoenix, 
and Sulphur Phoenix. One of the most 
pleasing narcissus we have gotis N. biffo- 
rus; it has pnmrose-white flowers with a 
yellow crown, grows in clumps, and 
becomes thriftier and more copious year 
after year: While the true jonquil (N. 
Jonquila) is not rehably hardy with us, 
the campernelle (N. Odorus) which 
looks like a big jonquil is perfectly at 
home. Have both the single and double 
flowered forms of it. The polyanthus 
narcissus, cyclamen narcissus or hoop- 
petticoat narcissus are not reliably 
hardy with us. But one peculiar point 
in the cultivation of somewhat tender 
narcisst 1s this. Bulbs that have been 
litted in summer after they have matured, 
and kept dry till planted out in fall, if 
grown in a warm sheltered spot are apt 
to live over winter fairly well; whereas, 
were they permitted to stay in the ground 
undisturbed over summer they would be 


apt to suffer considerably in winter. 
This is because they begin to grow in the 
fall. Making roots 1s all mght but 
making leaves and roots both before 
severe frost sets in is bad for narcissus. 
Although the earlier narcissi are planted 
the better, with the above-named sorts 
you can get excellent results by planting 
anytime before hard frost comes. 
SNOWDROPS.—Plant these scattered 
about in the grass in a slightly shaded 
place in good ground and where the soil 
isn’t impoverished by trees, and let them 
stay there undisturbed. In planting in 
grass we make a V shaped cut witha 
spade and raise up a corner of the sod 
and drop two or three bulbs under it, 
then give the sod a tamp down with the 
foot and the operation is finished. Or 
you may make holes with a dibber and 
drop them in, and tamp closed with the 
foot. Also have a few clumps in your 
borders or rockery. 1he common snow- 
drop is the cheapest of all, and it grows 
well, but Elwesii is our favorite as it is 
so much bigger; when we want to pluck 
a bunch of snowdrops to take into the 
house Elwesii’s goodness appears rather 
emphatically. he giant or Crimean 
snowdrop (Galanthus plicatus) of old 
gardens, both single and doable is a very 


handsome species, but somewhat scarce 


and expensive and not much handled by 
our seedsmen. 


Crocvuses are the cheapest and most 
showy of spring flowers, and they are 
very hardy, easy to grow and sure to 
bloom. Plant them where you would 
snowdrops. There are hosts of species 
and vaneties and all beautiful. We 
would advise you to get the large flow- 
ered vareties in mixture, and to two 
parts of them add one part of large 
white and one part of large yellow. 
Blue flowers generally predominate in 
mixtures, but by having one-fourth of 
white and the same of yellow in addition, 
you will have a gay lot of beauties to 
charm yourselves and delight your child- 
ren, and form a treasure to the hungry 
bees. Aside from the crocuses that 
bloom in spring there are lots of crocuses 
whose proper time of blooming is the 
fall, but we very seldom see them in our 

ardens. Crocus speciosus, a large blue- 
owered one is the commonest and 
finest of these; pulchellus and nudifforus 
are also fine species. They blossom in 
fall without leaves, the foliage comes in 
spring just as does that of the vernal 
species. The proper time to get and 
plant the autumn-flowered kind is sum- 
mer, 

CROCUS-LIKE bulbous plants. The col- 
chicums are the most pronounced of 
these. The commonest is Colchicum au- 
tumnale (meadow saffron). Its rosy- 
purple, crocus-like flowers appear in Sep- 
tember and October when they come up 
without any leaves; the foliage and seed 
pods following in spring. Parkinsoni, 
Agrippinum, and variegatum are other 
species that have very curiously chequered 
flowers, white markings on a violet-pur- 
ple ground. But the finest of all is C. 
speciosum a_very large rose-colored 
flower from the Caucasus, and hardy 
with us. All are autumn-blooming and 
of the easiest cultivation; a slightly 
shaded place suits them best. Bulboco- 
dium vernum, commonly known as the 
spring-blooming meadow saffron, is a lit- 
tle crocus-like plant with rose-purple 
flowers which appear contemporancous 
with the snowdrop, crocus and Siberian 
squill, and is a charminy little plant for a 
choice border or rockwork. 

SIBERIAN SQUILLS are little bulbous 
plants that come into bloom a week)-or 


are not violets at all. 


Oct. 15, 


so later than the crocuses, the blossoms 
being deep porcelain blue. They will 
grow anywhere in the garden, and one 
good thing about them is that they seed 
treely and seedlings spring up spontane- 
ously about the old plants in quantity. 

Other two species, namely, S. bifolia 
and S. amocna are also very pretty httle 
blue-flowered squills. TheSpanish squills 
(S. campanulata) of whichthere are blue, 
white, and rose-colored varieties are fine 
vigorous plants blooming after the Sibe- 
rian squill is past. Scilla nutans is the 
common wild blue-bell so very abundant 
in deciduous woods in Britain in spring. 
(GLORY-OF-THE-SNOW, botanically known 
as Clionodoxa Lucillie is a little plant. 
with deep blue flowers shading to white 
in the centre. It reminds one of Siberian 
squills and it blooms at the same time. 
It is of the easiest cultivation, and a lit- 
tle clump of it 1s a charming addition to 
the beauties of the spring garden. 


GRAPE HYACINTHS are not true hvya- 
cinths. They belong to the genus Afus- 
cart. They are very pretty garden 
plants, however; and will grow most 
anywhere and they naturalize themselves 
freely in the garden or the grass wher- 
ever they geta footing. There are white- 
flowered as well as blue ones. Musk 
hyacinths, and feather hyacinths, also 
nice bulbs to have to plant outside, 
belong to Muscar1. 


CROWN IMPERIALS have large, hollow- 
centred, ill-smelling bulbs but when they 
are in bloom in early spring they have a 
bold effect. They invariably bloom well 
the first year after planting, but unless 
they have good ground, and plenty of 
moisture in April and May, they may not 
bloom so well in after years. Other 
plants of this genus (Fritillaria) for 
instance, the snake's-head (F. Meleagris) 
and F. latifolia are very desirable bulbs 
for setting out in borders, in front of 
shrubberies, or rockwork, where their odd 
spotted nodding flowers are quite attac- 
tivein spring. Among the neatest and 
choicest sorts, especially for the rockery, 
are F. recurva, red and yellow; F. pudica, 
yolden yellow; and F. aurea, pale yellow. 


ERYTHRONIUM OR DoG's-TOOTH-VIOLET. 
—This is a genus of little bulbous plants 
belonging to thelily family, and although 
they are called dog's-tooth-violets they 
The commonest 
one in gardens 1s the European one (E. 
dens-canis). It has marbled leaves and 
purple flowers, but there is also a white- 
flowered one, and others of different 
shades. They are bold, showy, little 
plants, of a permanent nature, and the 
easiest cultivation. E. Americanum has 
mottled leaves, and yellow flowers. It 
is exceedingly abundant in moist woods 
in the eastern states, butit isn't as bold a 
plant or free or regular a bloomer as is 
the European one. E. grandiflorum, a 
very fine species from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, has plain green leaves, and showy 
yellow blossoms of which there are from 
one to six onastem. All are pretty and 
easy to yrow; they like good moist 
ground and a faintly shaded place in 
summer. They come into bloominsprng 
and die down within a few weeks after 
flowering. A year or two ago a “stock 
cut” (picture) of one of these ervthro- 
niums with a very decided white-lace 
venation like that of some East Indian 
Aneectochilus was used. Now such a 
picture as that was made fromm fancy, not 
from nature, for there is no ervthronium 
with a variegation of that sort. 

THk WINTER ACONITE (Eranthis hye 
miilis) is a little vellow-flowering crow- 
footythat comes into bloom as carly as 


the snowdrop. It is perfectly hardy, and 
easy to grow in somewhat moist land in 
aslightly shaded spot. It is one of the 
little things that are well worth growing 
in the rockery for its earliness and for 
variety’s sake, but we wouldn't recom- 
mend it to anyone wishing to have a 
showy plant, for there is a vast differ- 
ence bet ween it and a spring adonis. 

TRITELIA UNIFLORA is a little star- 
shaped white flower from the mountains 
of South America. The variety Grahami 
has blue flowers. It is one of the easiest 
grown of all hardy bulbs, and in spring 
_when it ts in full bloom it is quite showy. 
It also multiplies very rapidly. But 
somehow or other it has never incited 
any enthusiasm among the people. True 
the flowers are of no use for cutting, and 
the plants smell rankly of garlic; it 1s this 
Iast objection that has ruled the plant 
out of our windows and greenhouses. 
Still if one doesn’t touch it he cannot 
smell it. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Ornithogalum). 
—The common Ten-o’clock (O. umbella- 
tum) a European species that grows in 
tufts and has starry white flowers that 
open wide in sunshine, is a very common 
plant in old gardens, and here-about on 
Long Island it has escaped into the 
woods and along the roadsides and be- 
come abundantly naturalized. Another 
species frequent in cultivation is 0. 
arabicum, but it is grown as a pot plant 
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COLUMBINES. 


for it isn’t quite hardy in the north. But 
one of the handsomest of the whole Star 
of Bethlehem family is O. nutans, and it 
is perfectly hardy and free blooming and 
it increases in strength and beauty each 
succeeding year. It grows up like a vig- 
orous scilla, and has tall, loose racemes 
of large greenish silvery-white flowers. 
No spring blooming bulb in our garden 
gives us more satisfaction thza.i does this 
one, and still how few of our seedsmen 
catalogue it. 

ANEMONES. Fulgens and the varieties 
of crown anemones generally sold in the 
stores, although hardy in warm _ borders 
and sheltered parts in well drained soil 
are, upon the whole, better fitted as com- 
panions to violets and pansies in frames 
than as open air, rough-it plants. But 
they are very beautiful flowers when 
well grown and cheap enough to suit 
anybody. Although their ‘‘bulbs’”’ look 
like little bits of gnarly wood, don't 
despise them for that, for these bits of 
sticks have great vitality. We have 
many beautiful anemones however, after 
the style of our wood anemone (A. nemo- 
rosa) that are hardy and add much to 
the charms of our spring rockeries. 
Among the easiest to get and grow of 
these are A. apennina, blue, A. Robinsoni- 
ana, a large and fine form of the wood 
anemone; and A. ranunculoides with 
clear golden yellow blossoms. In anem- 
one we have another instance of blue 
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(apennina,) red (fulgens), and yellow 
ranunculoides) flowers occurring in the 
same genus. 


GOLUMBINES. 

The genus of Aquilegia is pretty well 
distnibuted throughout the north temper- 
ate zone, and it contributes many beau- 
tiful flowers to ourgardens. In a garden 
sense Columbines may be divided into 
three groups, namely, long spurred or 
American, short spurred or Old World 
species, and anemone-flowered or no- 
spurred, the outcomeof cultivation. The 
long-spurred are by far the most elegant, 
many of the short-spurred ones are 
beautiful, but the no-spurred sorts along 
side of the others, are more odd than 
desirable. . 

All are easily raised from seed, and 
most of them are hardy and easy to 
Brow, making fine clumps the first year 
rom seed and bearing a full crop of flow- 
ers the following spring or summer. 
Although they are true perennials we 
have best success with them when we 
treat them as biennials, raising a fresh 
crop from seed every year. But where- 
ever columbines grow and flower and zo 
to seed, myriads of self sown seedlings 
are apt to spring upabout the old plants, 
and these seedlings are just as good for 
garden purposes as if we had raised them 
in a greenhouse. 

Among columbines we have species with 
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red, yellow and blue flowers, and where- 


ever they are grown..near each other the. 


different species and races interbreed in- 
terminably, and we get varieties with 
single or double flowers, and white, 
striped and all other mixtures of colors. 
But we have never met anything among 
hybrids or varieties to exceed in loveli- 
ness the wild species. Perhapsthe white- 
floweted; long-spurred: varieties are the 
only exception to this rule. 

For garden purposes we would recom- 
mend A. Srbirica, lilac-blue and yellow, 
and the earliest of all to bloom; A. Cana- 
densis, the common wild red-flowered col- 
umbine so abundant in the eastern states; 
A. ceerulea, blue, and its white form, both 
indipenous to the Rocky Mountains, and 
perhaps the most charming of the genus; 
A, Oly mpica, blue and white, a vigorous 
and handsome species from Mt. Olym- 
pus; Munstead White, a bold white form 
of A. vulgaris and of English garden ori- 
gin; A. formosa, a red-fowering species 
from the West; and A. chrysantha, a 
noble western species, with large, long- 
spurred yellow Howere and the latest 
blooming of all. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 


ofa group of a white-flowered variety of 


the golden columbine (chryvsantha) taken 
in Mr. A. Ladenburg's garden on Long 
Island last summer, and kindly lent to us 
by Mr. J. Wilkinson Elhott the landscape 
gardéner of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This white form has been in cultivation 
only a few years, but it is a beauty, easy 
to grow and hardy, andeverybody should 
have it. Some gardeners claim that it 1s 
the same as the white variety of A.cacrulea 
but in the face of our personal experience 
we cannot coincide with that opinion. 
Among hundreds of plants of it that we 
have raised from seed and flowered, every- 
one has had white, yellow or yellowish- 
white flowers; and never, with us, has it 
produced a blue flowered variety. At 
the same time it isn't any better than the 
white flowered form of cocrulea. 

The strangest of all columbines is A. 
longissima, a native of Northern Mexico. 
It is a robust species, with very long (4% 
to 6 inches) spurs and bnght yellow 
flowers; indeed, when a vigorous plant 1s 
in full bloom, the long thread-like dang- 
ling, yellow spurs remind me of a bunch 
of golden dodder interlaced about the 
stems. About twelve years ago, from 
seeds of it collected in Mexico by Dr. Ed. 
Palmer, and given to us, we raised a 
number of plants, and bloomed them; but 
they never mpened any seed, and they 
were a little tender, and now all are 
dead, and now there isn’t known to bea 
plant of it in cultivation. Hasten the 
day it may spring up to surprise us as a 
secdsman’s novelty. 


The Flower Garden. 


SEASONABLE HINTS, 

Because the frost has come and de- 
stroved the tender plants and the tree 
leaves are blowing about and making a 
mess everywhere and the stems and leaves 
of the perennials look seedy is no reason 
why we should abandon our garden; on 
the contrary it is a very good reason why 
we should tidy up the place. 

Root out and clear away every tender 
plant that has been hurt by frost. Cut 
down to the ground the stems of phloxes, 
specdwell, larkspurs and sunflowers that 
are not in bloom, herbaceous preonias, 
Japan sedum andthe hke. But be careful 
not to cut over anv evergreen plants as 
white rock cress, golden alyssum, some 
speedwells, candyvtuft and others of sim- 
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ilar habit. Then give a general clean up 
and level te-ehe whole border. 

We do not like digging herbaceous bor- 
ders in fall for several reasons. The 
plants are at comparative rest and their 
roots should not be disturbed; digging 
now renders precariously hardy plants 
more tender; it is also conducive to heav- 
ing by frost in winter; and the little seed- 
lings of annuals and perennials that have 
come up spontaneously in the borders, 
and which if left alone till next spring we 
could transplant and use to good advan- 
tage will be killed. Instead of digging 
now we clean off the borders and free 
them from weeds, label our plants sothat 
there will be no mistake about thentnext 
year, mark the places of those whose 
roots are out of sight in winter Iest when 
digging time comes round in spring we 
dig them up or cut them inadvertently, 
and over all the border spread a good 
dressing of rottedmanure. This dressing 
enriches the land, protects the crowns of 
the cut down plants from hot blinks of 
sunshine or sudden thaws in winter, saves 
the little scedlings from destruction and 
does not harbor field mice or other ver- 
min. Fresh manuresmells badly torsome 
time after being spread on, but rotted 
barnyard manure is almost odorless. 

In the case of somewhat tender plants 
as Plumbago Larpentex, mist tower 
(Conoclinium caclestinum), montbretias, 
acanthuses and the like, instead of put- 
ting a thick mass of rotted manure over 
their crowns we prefer to put a good 
thickness of dry forest leaves with some 
branches of green spruce, arbor vit# or 
pine to hold them from blowing about. 
But these heavy coverings should not be 
applied till sharp frost sets in. 


LABELLING PLANTS in winter. Don’t 
trust to the ordinary 4, 5 or 6-inch pot 
labels, they are too fragile and frost will 
throw them out of the ground and care- 
less workmen rake them away. You can 
get 10 or 12-inch shop labels; or youmay 
take some pieces of pine boards 1n 10 to 
15-inch lengths and split them up into 
label-thick (4 or 3-16 of an inch is a good 
thickness) strips; sharpen one end and 
make a smooth face on one side at the 
other end, then paint this face and write 
the name of the plant on it. White pine 
makes fine labels, spruce is no good, it 
rots so soon, hemlock slivers and doesn't 
split straight, and cedar doesn't take or 
hold the writing well. Insert the labels 
deep and firm into the ground, but never 
let the lettering touch the earth. The 
neater and nicer appearing you make 
your labels the prettier they will look in 
your garden. 


MARKING THE PLACES of plants should 
be done with sound stout stakes firmly 
inserted in the ground.  Fraxinella, 
platvcodon, panicled gypsophila, Mis- 
sour and speciosa cenotheras, the orange 
asclepias (A. tuberosa) and bulbous and 
tuberous rooted plants generally need 
marking in this way, especially those 
above mentioned, as they do not start to 
grow early in spring. 


HOW TO MAKE GOMPOST FOR THB GARDEN. 


My location is within five hundred feet 
of Lake Michigan, where our springs are 
backward and uncertain, generally con- 
sisting of alternate spells of warm and 
cold weather, The soil is a heavy vellow 
clay loam, very wet in spring and very 
hard and dry insummer. I dig my beds 
two feet deep, removing one-half the soil 
and replacing with a compost prepared 
the vear betore, and consisting of equal 
parts of lake sand, leaf mould, thin sods 
and old manure. In preparing this.com- 
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post I built up in. alternate layers, in 
piles five feet wide, by eight feet long at 
the base and narrower at the top,a bank 
four feet high. Thereis a depression on 
the top formed by layers of sods around 
the aed or outer top nm, which retains 
whatever rain falls within its area. In 
August this pile is cut down with a 
spade, all pieces of sod of any size are 
chopped up, then the pile is remade as 
before, a new top nm being made of 
freshly cut sod, and the whole allowcd to 
rot during the winter. In dry spells the 
pile is thoroughly drenched. To this is 
added, when Fest made, the usual accu- 
mulation of the ordinary soil pile of 
weeds, vines, potato tops, or any other 
garden refuse of the summer before. 
This resultant soil is the bank account 
upon which I draw to enrich and hghten 
our naturally heavy soil, but in case of 
any special need of any fastidious plant, 
I add more sand, leaf mould, manure or 
fibrous soil as required. It took mesome 
time to understand how to make fibrous 
soil, for lam only an amateur. And as 
some readers may not know I will tell 
you how I make up this compost. I go 
into the edge of the woods, swamps, and 
sides of the roads or any place where 
heavy tufts of grass or plants with 
numerous fine roots grow, and I cut the 
prass close to the roots, and then cut 
thin sods from the place, piling them up 
and allowing them to rot for a vear or 
more. This produces an open rich soil, 
much loved by some plants. The main 
compost, in the proportion mentioned, 
viz: 4, is thoroughly mixed with the natu- 
ral soil in the beds, and in cases where 
annuals only are planted, so that the 
ground is unoccupied by perennial roots, 
the bed is ndged up every tall to allow 
full action of the frost, which has a won- 
dertul effect on the soil, pulverizing it and 
preparing it for its hberation of plant 
food. 

In these beds I place gens that glisten 
in the sunlight and sparkle in the house- 
hold, adding an ennobling enjoyment to 
my family and friends, and imbuing into 
the minds of our children delights that 
in after years, when we are gone, will 
ever be to them as pleasant memories of 
childhood's home. AMATEUR. 

Northern Ihinois. 


GHRYSANTHEMUM NOTES. 


DisBUuD YOUR CHRYSANTHEMUMS. = If 
you want fine flowers thin out the 
flower buds. Leave one bud only at the 
end of each shoot, and cut off the short 
lateral branches altogether from your 
plants. Set your pots on a handful of 
swamp moss to keep the bottom roots 
cool and moist, but not in a saucer of 
water, for they don’t like stagnant 
water; and every time you water them 
give them a little weak manure water. 

SUMMER-STRUCK CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
The single stemmed plants with a big 
mop-headed flower at top or with a 
bunch of three or four flowers, you see 
exhibited at our big flower-shows or in 
florist’s windows, were raised from cut- 
tings rooted last May, June or July. Our 
plants that were rooted in May have 
made good sized specimens; so have the 
June plants; the July ones are in six inch 
pots and vigorous and full of buds, and 
even those struck the first of August are 
10 to 12 inches high, in 4 or 5 inch pots, 
and carrving flower buds. For neat lit- 
tle plants for the window we find plants 
struck early in July the best. 

SOME VARIETIES of chrysanthemums 
when.planted out in summer don't litt 
well ingfall,yCeres>and Cullingfordii are 
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among these; others again as Domina- 
tion and Gloriosum lift with big balls. 
Those varicties that don’t lift well should 
be grown in pots in summer, and the pots 
plunged out of doors where they can be 
watered freely. 

Mrs. ALPHEUS Harpy, the white os- 
trich plume variety when planted out in 
summer and lifted and potted in fall never 
did any good with us; but the plants we 
have grown all along in summer in pots 
not only flower splendidly but make fine 
blossoms. And in pots they will stand 
as much rough usage with good grace as 
any variety we have. 


GOLD FRAMES. 


By this time of year our cold frames 
should be filled to their full capacity. 
They may contain violets, pansies, daisies, 
polyanthuses and other hardy primroses, 
Christmas roses, forget-me-nots, anem- 
ones, ranunculuses and perennial and 
Gibraltar candytuft, that we wish to 
flower in winter or early spring; also 
many bulbous plants for the same pur- 

se, and young plants as Canterbury 

Iis that we are wintering for next sum- 
mer’s display. 

We divide our cold frame plants into 
two classes, namely, plants as_ violets 
and pansies that we want to hurry into 
bloom, and others as violets, pansies, 
polyanthuses, etc. that we do not wish 
to flower before March. In the case of 
the early blooming stock we planted it 
early and have got it in goodestablished, 
well rooted condition, and now, while we 
avoid over-coddling the plants, we keep 
off frost, cold rain and sleet and have all 
snug and warm, and we ventilate the 
frames freely in mild, sunny weather. 

As regards the keep-over-winter stock, 


A VINE-COVERED SEA WALL. 


while we shut up the frames against 
severe frosts and storms we do not shut 
them up against mild frosty weather; 
indeed, by inuring them to a foretaste of 
winter at this time of year they are apt 
to prove hardier when severe weather 
sets in and they have to submit to a long 
period of confinement. 


YUGGAS—UNGBRTAINTY OF BLOOMING. 


My plants of Yucca filamentosa only 
bloom now and then, that is a small 
plant can’t be depended upon to bloom 
each year. Why is this the case? 

Chicago. W.C. E. 

In the Third Report of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, Professor Riley dis- 
cusses the normal periodicity in the 
blooming of some of the yuccas, witha 
like retardation of metamorphosis of 
their pronubas. This is especially notice- 
able in some of the desert species, particu- 
larly in Y. brevifolia. My impression is 
that this is the result of unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions for several years in suc- 
cession. I notice for instance, that Y. 
Treculeana requires several years of recu- 
peration in our greenhouses after each 
blossoming: and this year a large number 
of plants of aloifolia bloomed, though of 
very different ages and sizes, while they 
have none of them bloomed before for 
quite a number of years. The farther 
north Y. flamentosa is grown, the more 
uncertain I should expect the blooming 
to be, for the same reason. Here it 
blooms quite regularly. 

WM. TRELEASE. 
Ai VINB GOVERED SEA WALL. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 

of a sea wall covered with vines. The 


water is an arm of Long Island Sound. 
Ordinary tides rise to within two to one 
feet of the top of the stone wall. The 
tide, when this picture was taken, had 
been receding for two hours. 

Why should we cover such a wall with 
vines? By looking through the trees you 
can see that the land there is pretty level; 
had it been high and sloping down to the 
water no vines would have been necessary, 
unless perhaps there were some choice 
plantations just immediately inside from 
the wall, when vines would be a_ benefit 
to them to protect the bark of their stems 
from being scalded on the southwest side 
by the reflection of the warm sunshine 
on the water. And just inside of that belt 
of vines are a large rose garden and rho- 
dodendron beds to save. 

What vines have been found best adapted 
forthis purpose? The silk vine (Periploca 
Greca,) and the Japanese celastrus (C. 
articulata, or more properly perhaps 
orbiculata). Neither of them seem to 
mind the salt water and the overflow 
tides have never hurt them. All that belt 
above 1 is covered with silk vine, and the 
more massive growth above 2 is of the 
celastrus. Along the wall above 3 the 
vines are a recent planting and consist 
of matrimony vine (Lycium) and _ silk 
vine. The matrimony vine has_ been 
planted merely as a support for the silk 
vine; by the time the latter has made two 
or three more years growth the former 
will have strangled most of it to death. 

Along that stretch of wall above 1 and 
2 a barred rail fence, light but strong, 
and 4 feet high had been run to support 
the vines, which it does very effectually, 
and is now invisible within the dense 
hedge-like thicket of vines. 

The-silk vine has clean, deep green 
glossy leaves; aud long slender vines that 
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twine around every tree or other support 
within their reach, often running 20 feet 
or more a year. In early summer it has 
a great profusion of green and chocolate 
flowers more interesting because of their 
quantity than beauty. It loves good 
ground. But never plant the silk vine in 
the neighborhood of young trees clse it 
will enter in upon and strangle them 
most to death. 


The Japanese celastrus is far more vig- 
oraus than our native climbing bitter- 
sweet (Celastrus scandens); it has aes a 
green, larger and better foliage and a 
much more rampant manner, and is even 
better than the silk vine for this purpose. 
It doesn't berry as freely as the American 
one though. 


The Window Garden. 


SOMB FLOWBRS | HAVE IN WINTBR. 


To THE EpITtoR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
We own and work a large farm in Cen- 
tral Illinois, and have a great deal to 
attend to, still 1 find time to grow many 
beautiful flowers, and, as a rule, I am 
quite successtul with them. Indeed we 
have so many flowers and love them so 
much that we have named our farm 
Floral Home. Being very much interested 
in GARDENING, and appreciating its pur- 
pose to aid us amateurs, I shall accept 
your kind invitation to us to tell one 
another about what plants we grow and 
how we grow them and succeed with 
them. 


LINUM TRIGYNUM.—I have never seen 
this plant in any collection kept by an 
amateur, although itisanold thing. It is 
pretty, neat and “clean looking when not 
in bloom, and when full of its bnght, 
yellow flowers it is very attractive. It is 
a good bloomer, and easily managed. If 
kept too warm and dry, however, the 
spider attacks it. | growit in summer in 
pots, and with more success than when I 
plant it out, andliftit again. I keep it in 
partial shade, where it gets morning sun- 
shine only, watering it hberally, and by 
early autumn the bight golden blossoms 
reward me tormy labor; they keep bloom- 
ing all winter. 


BRUGMANSIA (DATURA) ARBOREA 18 an- 
other good winter as well as summer 
blooming plant. I have one that has 
been growmg and blooming incessantly 
for four years. Sometimes I neglect it, 
and the buds drop betore they mature, 
but it is a perpetual bloomer with me, 
and the flowers last much longer indoors 
in winter than outsidein the summer. As 
a pot plant itis better grownin the shade. 
My plant has double white flowers, and 
it looks like a miniature tree, as I have 
trained it to asingle stem and kept it 
pinched back to make it bushy. Whena 
dozen or more large white blooms are 
open at one time it 1s a beautiful object, 
and one very much admired. I keep it in 
the same pot, but renew the soil each 
spring, and occasionally put some manure 
on top of the soil. 

PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS is another perpet- 
ual bloomer with me; it flowers almost 
as well in winter as in summer if properly 
cared for. It wants good nich soil and 
plenty of water; it should be cut back 
after each bunch of blossoms tades—if this 
is done new bunches will start and pro- 
duce more blooms. It must be svnnged 
often to prevent theattacks of red spider, 
which is) very’ fond of it. There 1s no 
plant in ny possession whose flowers are 
more prized for bouquets than this plum- 
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bago. They are such a delicate shade of 
blue that they work in well with white. 
The plant is easily grown, and one can 
have several planted out to cut from. 
They combine nicely with heliotrope and 
sweet alyssum. 


THE NEW DWARF FRENCH CANNAS are 
very fine winter bloomers, especially when 
they have been kept in pots without 
blooming much all summer. [I had some 
seedlings last winter that gave me much 
satistaction, brightening up the window 
as no other plants did. They lasted so 
long, and were almost constantly in 
bloom. I donot give themas much water 
in winter as I doin summer. Grown in 
pots they do not become unmanageable 
as the old varieties used to do. A window 
filled entirely with cannas is a beautiful 
siyht, so too is a bed of them out of doors. 
I have nine plants in one bed, and it 1s 
really beautiful. Ialso have some potted 
for winter blooming, Star of ’91 heading 
the list. Mrs. J. DEWEEs. 


1. The proper name of Linum trigy- 
numis Retnwardtiatrigyvna. It isa very 
beautiful and copious, vellow-flowered, 
bushy flax, and it makes an elegant pot 
plant. Although not ‘common as a 
window plant, we often find it in green- 
houses. In the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia it is largely grown by the florists 
asa pot plant for Christmas sales. It is 
of no use as cut flowers, however, for, 
like other species of flax, its flowers last 
only a day. Reinwardtia tetragyvna is 
another very fine species, with pale vcllow 
flowers. There is a wide-spread impres- 
sion that red, blue and yellow never occur 
among the flowers of any one genus of 
plants; well, the flax is a case, common 
flax has blue flowers, Linum grandiflorum, 
a pretty annual, has red flowers and L. 
trigvnuim has yellow blossoms. But iest 
some may insist that their Reinwardtia 1s 
not a Linum we can fall back upon L. 
flavum, a hardy species with golden 
yellow blooms. 

2. If any of our readers find that this 
datura is too big tor their window or 
house room in winter, they should put it 
down into the cellar and keep it. moder- 
ately dry and secure from frost. 


3. This plumbago is an exceedingly 
beautiful object when planted out in sum- 
mer, and it loves a warm, sunny place, 
but not anextra dry one. Many pgard- 
eners use it in their fancy flower-beds, 
keeping it pegged close to the ground, 
where 1t soon becomes a carpet of flowers. 
There is a variety of it with pure white 
flowers, but in every other respect it re- 
sembles its parent. It is when it is grown 
as a hardy shrub inthe garden, as we 
find it in Flonda and the West Indies, 
that its floral profusion is seen to the 
best advantage. 


The Greenhouse. 


ORGHIDS. 


Orchids are fashionable flowers, they 
are the aristocrats of our greenhouses, 
and many of them are wonderfully beau- 
tiftul. We all admire and love orchids, 
and itis the laudable ambition of every 
amateur gardener to have an orchid 
plant or a lot of them. Orchids are 
found wild in all temperate extra-tropi- 
cal and tropical countries, and many of 
them are indigenous to the United 
States. The gorgeous cattleyas, lovely 
odontoglossums, and pretty oncidiums 
of our greenhouses came from Central 
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and South America; the magnificent den- 
drobiums, handsome _phalenopsis, and 
beautiful vandas from India and the 
Indian Archipelago and so on. 


Most all the orchids of all countnes 
can be included in two groups, namely, 
epiphytal and terrestnal. Epiphytal 
orchids are those that grow up among 
the branches of trees in the forest and are 
commonly known as air plants. Cattle- 
yas, oncidiums, and phalznopsis belong 
to this class. Some tolks have an idea 
that these epiphytal orchids are para- 
sites, but they aren't; they simply attach 
themselves to the trees for support, and 
to get up to the light and into other con- 
genial conditions, and they live upon the 
moisture that trickles down the stems of 
the trees, and the decaying matter that 
accumulates about them. It will thus be 
seen that no matter how often and thor- 
oughly they are drenched with water or 
dew, they never remain in soak, their 
drainage is complete. And this is one of 
the principal poimts in cultivation, use as 
much water as we may, but the drainave 
must be quick and perfect. In green- 
houses we find these epiphytal orchids 
fixed to blocks of wood, or in little 
wooden cabin-baskets filled with some 
swamp moss, or fern root, and a little 
lumpy charcoal or broken pots; or they 
may be grown in pots filled two-thirds 
with broken pots and the other third 
with moss and fern root, usually called 
peat. 


Terrestrial orchids are those that grow 
in the ground and not up on tree trunks 
or branches. Many terrestrial orchids 
occur in tropical countries and they are 
the only ones that grow wild in the 
northern United States or other cold 
countries. The fringed orchis, ladies’ 
tresses, rattlesnake plantain, and the 
handsome lady’s-slipper orchids are com- 
mon examples of terrestnal kinds that 
grow wild in this country, even up into 
Canada. Goodexamples of exotic terres- 
trial orchids are Phajus from India, E/ 
Spirito Santo from Panama, and the 
evergreen cvpripediums from the Ma- 
lavan Archipelago and Central and 
South America. 


The roots of the terrestrial orchids as 
well as of epiphytal ones are thick and 
fleshy and better fitted for foraging 
among a loose compost than in a com- 
pacted or thin dry earth, and this is why 
they are grown in greenhouses in pots 
filled with swamp moss (called sphag- 
num), fern root, and the like. 


If orchids get fair treatment .at all they 
live and do well and amply reward the 
ones who lovingly care for them. And 
amateurs who are successful in growing 
window plants generally can grow some 
orchids in the window too and probably 
with as much success as they can roses; 
callas, or begonias. Try Dendrobium 
nobile, Cypripedium insigne, and Lycaste 
Skinneri to begin with; they are common 
orchids, easy to grow and bloom, and 
inex pensive to begin with. 


CYPRIPEDIUM GURTISII. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a small plant taken last June. The 
flowers lasted on this specimen in good 
condition for seven weeks. Orchids excel 
in the duration of their blossoms any- 
way, and in the case of some cypripe- 
diums, especially. 

This plant is grownin a pot filled to half 
its depth with broken pots for drainage, 
and then heaping full with clean fresh 
swamp moss (sphagnum), and is kept in 
a greenhouse, witha minimum winter 
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CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISII. 


temperature of 65°. It has boldness and 
substance in its flowers, and the plant 
grows very satisfactorily; indeed, we 
consider it one of the best species of the 
enus. The following letter is from Mr. 
*orsterman, one of our most eminent 
orchid growers, and a gentleman who 
spent years in the Indies and Malayan 
Archipelago collecting orchids for Euro- 
pean nurserymen. 

To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
Cypripedium Curtisii was discovered in 
1882 by Mr. Curtis while collecting for 
Veitch, of London, in the Island of Suma- 
tra, at anelevation of about 3000 feet and 
it remained very scarce in cultivation till 
1888, when it was sent to England in 
large quantities by one of Mr. Sander's 
collectors. Of this lot quite a number of 
plants found their way to the United 
States. The plant is of easy culture. It 
requires a, moist atmosphere and a tem- 

rature 65° to 70° to thrive well. It 

looms in May and June. The _ best 
material to grow it in is clear sphagnum 
moss in pots. Itis one of our finest 
cypripediums and should be in every col- 
lection. I. FORSTERMAN. 

Newtown, N. Y., Sept. 25, ’92. 


TEA AND CHINA ROSES for winter bloom- 
ing should have been lifted and potted a 
couple of months ago so as to be well 
rooted in the pots. Never try to hurry a 
plant into bloom before it is well rooted. 
Any rose plants lifted for potting now 
should be cut back half their length, put 


into rather small pots and placed in a 
warm sheltered place out of doors till 
there is danger of hard frost, in a frame 
and near the glass, in a cellar where they 
will have good light and ventilation, but 
be away from draughts—any where where 
frost and cold sleet or rain storms can be 
kept away from th ir roots, and their 
tops will not be excited to growth. We 
want lots of roots first, then a growth of 
the top. No need of trying to get potted 
plants of H. P. roses into bloom in the 
window before March. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—One flower bud at 
the end of each shoot is enough if you 
want very large flowers, rub off all the 
rest; but if you prefer three or four flow- 
ers in a cluster leave this many buds. 
And it will add greatly to the size and 
quality of the flowers and healthfulness 
of the foliage if you cut off the little side 
shoots leaving only the main branches. 
Don't crowd your plants upclose against 
each other else ther body leaves will 
suffer. Water them abundantly, and a 
little weak manure water up till the time 
the flower buds begin to open will help 
them materially. If recently potted 
plants show an inclination to wilt 
sprinkle them overhead two or three 
times a day with water from a syringe or 
water-pot witha fine rose. See that the 
plants are securely,but not tightly, staked; 
one stake to each plant is generally 
enough, this, however, does not apply to 
what are known as ‘‘specimen’’ plants, 
which may need many stakes. 


CALCEOLARIAS.—We keep them in acool 
frame out of doors till the middle of Octo- 
ber, and then remove them to a cool 
greenhouse and raise them up near the 
glass, They don’t like warm sunshine, 
but they do love a place close to the glass 
in a very thinly shaded house, a cool 
temperature, free ventilation, rich soil, 
good drainage in pots, and plenty of 
water. And keep fresh tobacco stems 
about them all the time or on the floors 
or pipes in the house, or evaporate the 
tobacco juice from the pans on the pipes. 
Never allow a green fly to get a foothold on 
the calceolarias. The plants will now be 
growing freely; keep them shifted on into 
larger pots as they require it and before 
they get pot bound. | 


CINERARIAS may be treated in the same 
way as calceolarias, but as they are 
started earlier and bloom earlier and are 
now large plants they need more room. 
Although cinerurias love cool treatment 
a breath of frost is fatal to them, there- 
fore be very careful not to-let them get 
too cool. When you have got them into 
as large pots as you wish them to occupy 
when in bloom, give them weak manure 
water, it will make the leaves fatter, 
their bodies stockier, and their blossoms 
bigger and brighter. 


CHINESE F’RIMROSES sown last March 
are now large plants in 6 inch pots and 
will soon be in bloom; later sowings will 
prolong the season till March or April. 
They also love cool treatment. And 
while a slight frost does not perceptibly 
injure them or calceolarias either, it does 
them no good, and is very risky. When 
in bloom they make splendid house 
jlants. Primula obconica is a showy 

ower but it will not produce a full crop 
before January; between then and March 
it will be in perfection. Although old 
plants bloom freely, young plants are 
always the prettiest. For conservatory 
decoration it is lovely. The stinging 
nature of its leaves is the only disagree- 
able feature about it. 


The Fruit Garden. 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


Gather your Baldwin, Greening, Russet 
and other winter apples; they gain noth- 
ing by being left on the trees any longer. 
Pick them off carefully, one by one, lay- 
ing them, as you gather them, gently into 
the basket, and when the basket is full 
transfer them as gently from it to the 
barrel, if you wish them to keep well. 
Don’t dump them into the barrel as if 
they were so many rocks, if you do they 
are sure to get bruised; and we all know 
a bruised apple is a poor keeper. See 
that the barrels have openings cut in their 
sides as we do for potatoes, for apples 
need ventilation more than the tubers do. 
Then keep them dry and as cool as possi- 
ble without freezing them. 


Itis also time that Vicar, Poiteau, 
Josephine of Maline, Easter Beurre, 
Winter Nelis, Doyenne d’Alencon and 
other winter pears were gathered. If we 
leave them longer they are apt to drop 
or be blown off of the trees and thus ren- 
dered useless for keeping. Pears should 
be picked and handled more carefully 
than apples. Examine the Bosc, Anjou, 
Angouleme and other varieties already 
picked and stored, and pick out and 
throw away all decaying fruit. For 
cooking or for desert what a fine pear 
the Sheldon is now, and as a tree what a 
heavy and,regular bearer it is! The Bart 
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lett may be the queen of pears for can- 
ning, but if you fail to ‘‘put up” a tew 
bottles of Seckles you miss a treat. For 
stewing or preserving we like our pears 
to be on the verge of ripeness, then they 
taste better and the color is whiter. 
Quinces are a heavy crop with usanda 
little cleaner than usual. They make the 
hest jelly or preserves when mellowed a 
little. 
Sweet grapes are pretty well over, but 
acidulous grapes commonly known as 
wine grapes are fairly ies yet. Bag- 
ging the fruit has a tendency to laten its 
ripening, and the advantage of preserv- 
ing late fruit from injury by frost. Ju-t 
as soon as the fruit is picked we may 
begin pruning. In pruning cut out ali 
the heavy old wood you can spare and 
kecp in stout, firm, well-ripened canes of 
young wood, selecting the cane growing 
back nearest to the stem of the vine, then 
cut it back to two or three eves. Cut- 
tings of grape vines made now will root 
better than ones made in’ winter or 
‘spring. Butif you want a strong-fruit- 
ing young plant within a year, elbow a 
few strong canes into the ground along 
the rows, that is bend the vine, and put 
the bend into the earth three or four 
inches deep and fix it there with a peg, 
but leave the end of the vine above 
ground. A year from now these lavers 
should be strong rooted vines. 


If you want to raise a lot of young cur- 
rant bushes from cuttings, secure the cut- 
tings now, cut them into 6 or 8 inch 
lengths, and tie these into bundles of 
twenty or so,and bury them to their tips 
in moist sand or loam out of doors, ina 
frame or cellar, where they wont get dry 
or bein draughts. In early spring undo 
the bundles and plant out the cuttings 
in a row in the garden. Or stick the cut- 
tings into the ground now and put some 
litter or leaves over them in winter to 
keep the frost from heaving them out of 
the ground and they will root nicely. 


IRON-GLAD PLUMS. 


There are but few of these among the 
plums of Western Europe, or their Ameri- 
can seedlings. Very generally the Lom- 
bard has been accepted as the hardiest of 
this class, and is the variety usually grown 
along the northern limits of plum-culture 
in New England. It is the most plenti- 
ful market plum in the New England 
cities, and is also found to be one of the 
least injured by thecurculio. It is grown 
in large quantities in the Champlain val- 
ley, near the lake; but cannot be made to 
succeed in the highlands. Some of Cor- 
se's seedlings originated in the city of 
Montreal, are nearly as hardy as 
Lombard. 

There is one New England plum noted 
as an iron-clad—Mover's Arctic—which 
was grown from a seed planted about 
25 vears ago in Ashland, Aroostook Co., 
Maine, by the gentleman for whom it 
is named, and who says he grew it 
from the seed of a plum bought at a 
street stand in Boston. This was, in all 

robability a Lombard. Mover's Arctic 
is a dwarf grower, and endures our 
severest climate while young: but if 
one of our ‘test winters’ —when mer- 
cury freezes—follows a heavy crop of 
these plums, the tree is usually found 
dead in the spring. But as the tree is 
dwarf and bears vounyg, growers have 
found it possible, by bending the tree 
down in the fall as close to the ground as 
possible, and covering them with earth, 
or letting the snow dnft over them, to 
grow good crops for several years. 
Movers Arctic is an carly plum, ripening 
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in August, in Northern Vermont. I have 
grown it many years and have never 
seen a single specimen marked by the cur- 
culio. I have another native secdling, 
very much like Mover's Arctic, but two 
or three weeks later, which is not so free 
a bearer as that vanety. 

Within the past ten years I have been 
experimenting with Russian plums, for 
trees of which I am indebted to Prof. 
Budd ot the Iowa Agricultural College. 
Of these the most desirable that has 
fruited with me is the Early Red, a prune 
shaped freestone plum as early as 
Mover's Arctic, but much larger and of 
better quality. It is) purphsh-red in 
color, and blossoms and sets fruit very 
freely, but this is nearly all destroved by 
the curculio, unless freely spraved with 
paris green. Another varicty, of the 
same color, but received under the name 
of White Micholas, is large, handsome, 
and very good, but ts a clingstone, and 
so far, not a free bearer. It has a very 
upright growth, while Early Red is a 
low, bushy, spreading, grower. 

Among native plums” Eastern and 
Western, of which I have tested many 
varicties, the most satisfactory in size, 
crop and quality, has been De Soto; 
though we have some native sorts that 
are larger and sweeter; but these are 
nearly all too soft for market puposes 
except close at hand. 

I have in my grounds a number of 
trees of a Russian plum, for which 1 am 
indebted to Prof. Budd, called Moldavka, 
which I suppose means Moldavian. 
According to a writer in the Jowa Home- 
stead this 1s a yellow plum) of good 
quality. The trees are, so far, hardy here 
in Vermont, and free-growing, with 
thick, dark, wrinkled or plaited fohage, 
very vigorous in aspect. According to 
Prot. Budd's description of this plum, as 
growninthe college grounds at Ames it 
is white in color, much larger than any 
of the natives, a perfect ftreestone, and 
“the quality is equal to the best plums 
we have tested from California.” 

From all these various resources it is 
only a question of time for us in the cold 
north to grow good plums in abundance. 

Newport, Vt. T. H. Hoskins. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Raspberries do the best in partial 
shade. On all soils except heavy clay the 
best time to set out = raspberries 1s 
autumn, during the month of October. 
The plants are now dormant, the 
weather favorable, and there is generally 
more time for careful work. Make the 
soil loose by spading or plowing, and 
enrich it enough to grow a crop of corn 
or potatoes. Set the plants so the germ 
will beabout two inches below the sur- 
face. Firm the soil around the plants 
and water if dry. On the approach of 
freezing weather bank up the soil six 
inches high around each plant, to keep 
frost from lifting it out in the winter. 
In spring remove the banking and _ prac- 
tice level and frequent cultivation. 


Red and white raspberries spread from 
the roots. Allow about four canes only 
to grow in each hill. Cultivation should 
be discontinued early in September, to 
allow the wood to ripen. On the 
approach of hard freezing weather bend 
over the canes to the ground, and cover 
the ends with earth to hold them down 
This is done by beginning on one end of 
the row and working to the other end. 
The canes of the second hill are bent over 
on those of the first, those of the third on 
on the seenod, and so on through the 
row. If the winters are very severe an 
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additional covering of straw o- any 
coarse material will be beneficial. 

Now comes the bearing year. Early in 
the spring, before growth starts, take off 
the covering and cultivate, thorouzhly 
loosening the soil. Cut back the can-:to 
four feet and tic them to stakes. Mulcls 
the soil several inches deep around the 
plants, and let it remain till after fruit- 
ws then remove it, and cu.tivate the 
ase the same asin the previous vear. 

he work of giving winter protection to 
raspberries 1s discouraping to many, but 
the results justify the outlay, and in 
order to be absolutely sure of a good crop 
of fruit we must protect the canes in 
winter. 

In most localities, when raspberries are 


®grown as field crops no support is given 


to the canes. When they are about two 
or two and ahalf feet high the tips of the 
canes aré nipped off, thus causing them 
to branch and grow stocky and_ self-sup- 
porting, like a tree. This plan is imprac- 
ticable for very cold climates, for they 
grow too stiffto be bent over for cover- 
ing, and in windy localities they twist, 
and break off badly when not tied to 
some support. 

The best varieties of raspberries that 
have been fully tested are Schaffer's 
Colossal, purple; Marlboroand Cuthbert, 
red; Palmer and Gregy, black; Caroline 
and Golden Queen, vellow. 

Schaffer’s Colossal has a very large 


berry, and it is the most productive vari- 


ety of all the sorts that increase from 
the tips. But the color is too dark, and 
the quality is only fair, but the fruit are 
excellent for canning. 


MARLBORO is a slow grower, requinng 
moist soil and good culture. But what 
growths you get one year are sure to be 
full of berries the next. In size and 
appearance the fruit resembles Cuthbert, 
but they ripen very early, and are about 
past before Cuthberts come in. 


CuTHBERT ts the finest of all raspberries 
in flavor. It ripens late, and brings the 
highest prices in the market. But the 
canes are tender, and must be well pro- 
tected in winter. 


PALMER is the largest and most pro- 
ductive of the early black-caps, and it 
resists the attacks of anthracnose better 
than other black vaneties with us, and 
this increases its value. 

GREGG is the largest and latest of all 
the blacks, and its flavor is unsurpassed. 
The canes, howeve, are less hardy than 
other tip-rooting raspberries. 


GOLDEN QUEEN 1s a white form of the 
Cuthbert, and it is like that variety in 
every respect but color. 


CAROLINE propagates from the roots, 
and aes & rom the tips. It is the 
most productive raspberry incultivation, 
and should be largely grown by those 
who want a large quantity of fruit with 
little effort. The fruit is too soft for 
shipping. The canes are hardy. 
New York, Sept. 15 L. J. FARMER. 


PROLONGING THE STRAWBERRY SEASON. 


The ground in which we grow our 
strawbernes is light and porous. In 
winter we mulch it with rotted manure 
between the rows of plants, and with 
salt hay spread over the crowns of the 
plants and which is left on the ground 
next spring as a mulch for the fruit. The 
manure acts as a fertilizer as wellasa 
mulch, and the hay saves the plants 
from the evil effects of sudden changes 
of the weather and heaving by frost. If 
we remove the hay as soon as hard frost 
is past the plants are apt to start into 
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growth and bloom earlier in the spring 
than they would did we leave the mulch- 
ing untouched for a week or two longer. 
Therefore while we remove the mulching 
early inthe case ofsome early varieties and 
take our chances about the spring frosts 
injuring the flowers and shortening the 
crop of fruit, in the case of late sorts we 
let the mulching stay over the plants as 
long as we can with safety, our object 
being to render them later in blooming 
hence later in ripening their fruit. 

Usually our strawberry crop was over 
by the 4th of July but since adopting this 
plan we have been able to extend the 
fruiting season another week. 

Connecticut. Joun DALLAs, 


NOTES ON GRAPES. 

Concorp is the healthiest grape in our 
vineyard and the freest from mildew, and 
it always carries a fine crop of fruit. 
Many of the other varieties, though, 
vield heavier. But the Concord perfects 
the heaviest crop after all. 

NIAGARA isn't of first quality by a good 
deal but it has fruited well and ripened 
well with usthis season, and the vines and 
leaves are healthy. Itsct its berries better 
than most green colored grapes. 

BRIGHTON is a red grape and is unsur. 
passed with us, and it holds its foliage 
fairly well. 

SaLeM for quality is not superseded by 
any other grape, and we might add, nor 
for mildew either! Lindley, Massasoit, 
and the rest of that family may be 
included with it. At the same time in 
many places these varieties are spotless 
and splendid. 


BaAGGING GRAPES is no doubt beneficial 
to the fruit so treated. But use your 
own eyes. Look around among your 
neighbors and if they have doneanything 
in the way of bagging grapes note the 
results. 


Mitpewy VineEs.—About the first of 
August your vines probably looked clean 
ond healthy and gave promise of a fine 
crop of fruit, but by the middle of Sep- 
tember many of them were defoliated 
and the fruit covered with mildew. If 
this is so, make up your mind right now 
that you cannot grow grapes without 
the aid of a fungicide, and be prepared to 
spray your vines with Bordeaux mixture 
next summer. 


GRBEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE. 


I have fruited this grape for the past 
three years. It is of fine quality, early, 
hardy, and free from mildew. The ber- 
ries are pale green, pleasantly flavored. 
The vine is a profuse bearer, and the ber- 
ries small to medium in size; they ripen 
here about the end of August. If I were 
restricted to two varieties of grapes 
Green Mountain would be one of them. 
Connecticut. JoHN DALLAs, 


GLAIRGBAU PEAR. 


Beurre Clairgeau—now called Clair- 
eau only—is one of our largest and 
1andsomest late fall pears, and it thrives 
admirably as a dwarf tree on the quince 
root. It generally begins to bear two 

years after being set out, and produces 
annually heavy crops of fruit. 


APPLEs.—Thisis the off-crop year about 
New York, still a good many trees are 
freely sprinkled with fruit, and Baldwins, 
Ben Davis, and Fameuse are heavily 
laden, even the trees that bore big crops 
last year. 


THE Dry.— a local N. J. peach is con- 
sidered one of the best and most profit- 
able of early September varieties. 


THE KITTATINNY BLACK BERRY.—‘‘As an 
all round blackberry, I know of nothing 
better or surerthan this variety,’’ said an 
eminent and extensive fruit grower to us 
the other day. And he emphasized his 
appreciation of it by showing us that 
nine-tenths of his crop were of it. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


SEASONABLE NOTBS. 


We have gathered what seed we want 
of Lima beans, and a goodly measure be- 
sides for cooking in winter, and now are 

aking up the poles, stripping off the vines 
with a sickle, and clearing the ground 
ready for manuring. As the vines are so 
stout, long and wiry we don’t throw 
them into the hog pens because of the 
difficulty in forking them out in the 
manure a little later on,. instead we 
dump them into the vegetable rot pile. 
The poles we stack together and on end 
where their points will be off the ground. 


ASPARAGUS.—On the great asparagus 
farms in Oyster Bay the old ‘‘grass” is 
generally left standing over winter; in 
early spring it can be harrowed off as it 
parts from the crowns quite easily then, 
whereas now it would have to be cut off. 
In the garden patch, however, that 
would be a slip-sshod way to pursue. 
Cut over the old tops now and close to 
the ground, and remove and burn them 
up. At first acquaintance one might think 
that these old tops would be excellent as 
a winter covering for tender plants, but, 
really, they are of no avail whatever for 
this use, as their leaflets drop off soon 
leaving nothing but the naked straw. If 
the crowns of the asparagus are close to 
the surface of the ground mulch the beds 
or rows, Over the crowns, with a layer 
of manure; if the crowns are six or morc 
inches under the surface, we may mulch 
the ground with manure now and leave 
it there till spring and fork it in then, or 
fork it into the ground now quite lightly. 


CELERY must be attended to. Earth 
up or board up all crops now, no matter 
how late they may be, or whether they 
are green, red or self-blanching varieties. 
If you have any ‘‘Giant”’ sorts look upon 
them as poor keepers, and prepare to eat 
them as soon as the White Plume is used 
up. 

SNAP BEANS and dwarf Limas in frames 
should be kept snug and warm; have the 
sides of the frames well banked against 
with manure or earth, and always keep 
on the sashes at night, and in cool 
weather add mats or shutters over the 
glass. Look out for field mice, they love 
to live in such a frame. 


KILLING GABBAGB WORMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In my experience there are many wavs of 
killing the cabbage worms; but to pre- 
vent the butterflies laying their eggs is 
quite another thing. One vear I used 
strong tan-water and by drenchmy the 
infested heads the worms were destroyed 
in a few hours, but after the first rain the 
butterflies dropped more egys upon the 
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leaves, and another drenching became 
necessary if one wanted to save the cab- 
bages. I have also tried corn meal and 
it seems to kill all the worms with which 
it comes in contact, not because it 1s poi- 
sonous to the worms, but when the meal 
gets moist it emits a bad smell strong 
cnough to make any worm sick. One 
pound of common salt mixed with four 
sounds of corn meal is still better because 
it begins to smell badly in less time, but 
fora pure, unadulterated insecticide for 
the cabbage worm I prefer pure salt to 
anything else, for it will not only kill 
every worm it touches, but the rains will 
wash it away leaving neither odor nor 
stain. A tablespoonful scattered over 
each head will be sufficient, but the dose 
must be repeated as often as a new crop 
of worms appear and as the white cab- 
bage butterflies are usually flying about 
froin early spring until freezing weather 
sets in in autumn, anv insecticide to be of 
much value must be applied often and at 
intervals in time. If the worms once get 
into the newly formed head, they are safe 
from all outward applications, whether 
poisonous or otherwise. It is about 
time that the cabbage worm parasite 
(Pteromalus pupureum) came around 
again and cut short this cabbage pest as 
it did some ten years ayo, then all will be 
clear sailing for the cabbage grower. 
A. S. FULLER, 
Ridgewood, N. J., Sept. 27. 


MY EXPBRIBNGCE WITH NEW VARIETIBS OF 
POTATOES THIS SEASON. 


To THE Eptror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Not within my recollection have we had 
a more unfavorable season for potatoes; 
such rains I neversaw betore, as occurred 
in this section of Illinois. Besides being 
very wet it was also very cold until July. 
When plowed the soil was very loose, 
mellow and friable as ashes, but after the 
great rains it seemed to melt and run 
together, as it were, so it was with great 
ditheulty and labor that one could diy or 
harvest the crop at all, with hook, hoe, 
spade or fork; plows and diggers being 
out of the question. Although it was all 
rain during May, June and most of July 
it has been val drouth and plenty of heat 
since, so that the grcen tops literally dried 
up, leaving the tubersin various stages of 
formation and growth. 

None of these potatoes were planted 
until the middle of May, and most of them 
much later. The Early Wisconsin from 
Salzer did very well. Thetubers are hyht 
pink and round, and the variety a good 
grower and promising cropper. Early 
Wisconsin from Olds is a cross between 
Snowflake and Early Ohio. The yield 
was short, but the quality of the finest. 
In a better season this would be a valu- 
able potato. 

Wisconsin Beauty, originated by Prof. 
Huebner of Wisconsin, did finely. There 
were plenty of tubers tothe hil, and most 
of them were of fair size. Eves shallow, 
color white, shape oval, and they have 
good tops. Early Walton (one of 
Van Orman's), proved to be one of the 
best. Its tubers are pinkish, of the rose 
Lype in form, and of good quahty; it ripens 

rarly. 

Chas. Downing, Jr., (one of O. H. Alex- 
ander’s) 1s a white, oval potato with a 
fine netting. It is a strong grower and a 
promising kind. Nebulaisacross between 
Early Rose and Early Ohio. The tubers 
are pinkish, with features hike the Early 
Rose, but more prominent eves. Seemed 
promising, and it is a strong grower. 

Howe's Premium ts very carly, and the 
vines are stocky and broad-leaved, the 
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tubers are pinkish and nearly round. I 
can not extol its productiveness this sea- 
son. Early Six Weeks is a good one, and 
as early as Ohio. In appearance it is 
much like Ohio and New Zealand. Some 
think this and the Acme are identical, and 
they certainly look much alike. No. 1 
from E. H. Vick, of New York, is a cross 
between Early Vermont and Ohio, and it 
is A very promising early potato, and did 
well this year. The tubers are nearly 
white, long oval, and the vines are thrifty. 


Statesman, sent out by Everntt last 
year, 1s a sport from Polaris. It isa big 
yielder and bears fine large white tubers 
in form similar to those of its parent, but 
a little rounder. Its eves lie well on the 
surface, and its quality is first-class. It is 
nearly as early as Ohio. 

Freeman, sent out two years ago, is 
undeniably of first quality and fine form, 
and it isa great yielder. The potatoes 
are beauties, and no mistake. It has very 
strong-growing tops. The Vaughan, sent 
out two vears ago, gave a bountiful vield 
of finely shaped tubers of first quality; it 
is a strong, healthy grower. It is an 
inbred seedling of the Peerless. 1t had no 
cnane this season. Early Signal is also 

a good potato, but most too much like 
some of the others. Hale of Dakota isa 
seedling of the Beauty of Hebron; it is a 
promising potato, and a great vielder in 
some sections. Judging from what Ideal 
has done this season, I think it is a prom- 
isingy variety; its skin is w hite, and shape 
half long and oval. 

Reid's 86 did well for the season. It is 
a good grower, and a long, round, pink 
potato with plenty of netting. Stanley 
is one of Alexander's, and was among the 
best for this season. The tubers are half 
long and havea light pink skin. As North 
Pole struggled so hard to do something 
under adverse circumstances it will be 
worth trying again; the tubers are half 
long and of a buff color. 

These are allearly varieties. As a num- 
ber of kinds have been given the same 
name twice by different parties, and a 
some sorts sent out under one name have 
since been renamed, I would suggest that 
a register be kept by some competent 
party, where the names (and samples if 
necessary) of all new varieties may be 
sent, and the history of the same correctly 
given and transcribed in the book. I, 
myself, would gladly assist in hunting up 
the records, pedigrees and names of the 
several potatoes. BUREAU CounNTY. 


[We heartily commend the suggestion 
of our correspondent.] 


Miscellaneous. 


AUTUMN LBAVES. 


To THE EpbITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
It is generally agreed that the autumn 
foliage of our woods and fields is more 
bnghtly colored than those of Europe at 
this season. The difference is so notable 
that it invites general comment by 
travelers. Some think the chief cause ts 
the difference in climate, especially the 
greater amount of sunshine here. But 
Southern Europe has a more sunny sky 
than the Northern States, and yet no 
similar effect on the foliage is noted. In 


fact, the Norway maple and the larch of 


Northern Europe, where it is relatively 
cool and cloudy, show a brighter yellow 
than any trees of the Southern half. 
European trees grown im the United 
States do not assume any brighter tints 
in autumn than in their native countr Ae 
With us too, it may be noted that a cool 


Oct. 15, 
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and cloudy autumn is more productive 
of high color in the foliage than if the 
season be warm and clear. An autumn 
drought is a sure precursor of a general 
lack of brilliance in the ripening leaves. 


There is a common belief that early 
frosts are important agents in this work, 
but as a general rule the brightest tints 
occur before the approach of the first 
“killing frost.””. The Virginia creeper 
and red maple are generally aflame 
before the equinox. Frost stains or 
withers all foliage susceptible to its 
touch. The later species of trees and 
shrubs show their best tints when the 
advent of sharp frost has been longest 
delayed. Pertect ripening is necessary to 
the best effects. In some seasons this is 
prevented by sharp frosts or high winds. 
Climate, then, has its special influence of 
course. But the chief factor is appar- 
ently an inherent quality, characteristic 
of the several species most notable for 
their high color. These are abundant 
here and none of them indigenous to 
Europe. The high reputation of our 
autumn foliage is sustamed by a rela- 
tively small number of kinds, but these 
are very extensively distributed. Of 
course the relative abundance varies very 
much in different sections, even if refer- 
ence be confined to the Northern States. 
The date at which each species is at its 
best, and the order in which they appear, 
vary greatly in the differences in the sea- 
son, the sol, and the situation. The 
first to attract attention is the red 
maple. The Virginia creeper follows it 
closely, and similar deep shades of red 
are continued by the sour gum, the sev- 
eral species of sumach, of dogwood, of 
viburnum, and by the red and the scarlet 
oaks, and the sweet gum. The shades of 
yellow are about the same time presented 
by the sugar maple, the black ash, the 
pig nut, and butter nut, hickories; sev- 
eral poplars, the tulip tree, the birch, 
spice bush, and witch hazel. In favor- 
able seasons, duller shades of yellow are 
shown by the elm, beech, butternut, wal- 
nut, and basswood. Tius hst 1s not 
numerous but the kinds are widely repre- 
sented in nearly all our Northern States. 
Some trees not so abundant show varie- 
rated leaves, very attractive on close 
Inspection, such as the sassafras and the 
buckeye; on the other hand, such low 
shrubs as the hazel, blackberry, and 
whortleberry, though the color be a dull 
red, are very effective in some sections by 
their great abundance. The sugar maple 
sports more than the others, as it may 
be found of all shades from orange to 
hight vellow, and many leaves may be 
most beautifully veined and mottled. 


We are wont to speak of autumn leaves 
as being golden, orange, scarlet, crimson, 
and so torth, but the terms are rarely 
strictly accurate. When seen at a favor- 
able distance, and the eve 1s at a proper 
angle with the sunbeam shining through 
them the terms may seem appropriate. 
But on close inspection the leaves that 
seemed of so clear a tint in the sunshine, 


show many stains and impunities of 
shade. It must be remembered that the 


whole display is but ‘a fleeting show,” a 
kind of dissolving view. The duration of 
the brightest tints is very bnef. To be 
seen to the best advantage they must be 
sought and found at exactly the nght 
nick of time. On plants that seem tempt- 
ing at a distance a keen hunt through 
the branches may be necessary before a 
leafis found that is pure or uniform in 
color, or perfect in form and _ texture. 
But on the other hand a careful inspec- 
tion often_reveals unexpected treasures, 
among leaves subject to vanegation. Of 
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these I know of none so_ beautifully 
veined and stained as the sumach, called 
‘poison dogwood."’ Even when it is self 
colored the tint is remarkably pure and 
clear. At this stage I believe there is no 
danger in handling the leaves, but better 
be careful. 

For those who wish to preserve sam- 
ples of the leaves the process is very sim- 
le. If fully ripe no pressing between 
lotter sheets is necessary. Whencollect- 
ing carry with you a few envelopes of 
suitable sizes. On reaching home place 
carefully between the leaves of a scrap 
book, or any convenient book, close the 
book and place sufficient weight on it to 
exclude the air. After a few weeks the 
weight may be removed, but the book 
should be kept tightly closed except when 
opened for use, the same as any library 
book. Keep in the coolest room in the 
house. Wn. McMILLAN. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1892. 


TASTEFUL ARRANGEMENT OF GUT FLOWERS, 


Here is a bowl filled with cut roses. 
Observe how they are dumped into it, as 
it were. But don’t you know that this 
arrangement has elegance, taste and 
utility. How often do we find beautiful 
roses cut and set into bowls and vases in 
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TASTEFULLY ARRANGED BOWL OF TEA ROSES. 


the most stiff and formal manner, heads 
all even, and maybe stems all tied to- 
gether to keep the roses even. But such 
is in very bad taste. 

In picking roses, gather them before 
they are full open and they will keep their 
color better and last longer; cut them 
with long stems so that you can use, 
arrange and display them to their best 
advantage, which you cannot do with 
short stemmed flowers, and always secure 
abundance of foliage. And in arranging 
them set them into the vases in an open 
negligee manner and so that every stem 
rests in the water, and every rose stands 
out as an individual and not as a part of 
a welded mass, and see that the leaves are 
notruffled or crushed. And let the whole 
present an easy, happy effect, and in 
such a way that you can go and pick out 
one or several blossoms for a friend with- 
out marring the appearance of the 


group. 


OXALIS FLORIBUNDA is the little red- 
flowering one so plentiful in everybody's 
window in winter; and Oxalis cernua, 
single or double is the yellow one; and 
the one with white flowers edged with 
reddish on the outside and whose blos- 
soms close up with a tight twist at night 
and in sunless weather is Oxalis \yersi- 
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color. All are capital plants to have and 
excellent house plants. But there is a 
growing scarceness of oxalis in the market. 


J apan Bulbs, 
and Seeds 
California and Shrubs 


For 10 cents we mall you beautiful descriptive Cata- 
logue and your choice | Bulb Freesia, or 1 Bulb Calla, 
or 1 Bulb Mariposa Lily. 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 
Established 1878. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC. 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
- »« « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“TIEEHANS’ MONTHLY.” 


Every subscriber to “Gardening” will want tn 
addition “MEEHANS' MONTHLY,” on account of 
the monthly Prang chromo of some beautiful 
wild flower. 

The work ts In fact a supplement to the famous 
“Flowers and Ferns of the United States.”’ with 
chapters on wild tlowers and gardening added. 

Sample copies free. £2.00 a year, or with “Gar- 
dening™* $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
oo Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charming Homes 
Deserve 
Charming Grounds. 


We can help vou to havo the latter if 
you write us. e give our time to advise 
what and how to plant successfully and 
with economy, as hundreds throughout 
the country can testify. We are one of 
the largest growers in the country of 


Rare Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Hardy Piants, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 


Roses, Clematis and aill 


Hardy Novelties 


not to be found elsewhere. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


To any Reader of 66 Gardening”’ 


Sending us $1.00, we willsend by mail | 


post paid tosny P.O. in the United States 


One Dozen Finest \ 
Dutch Hyacinths, * 


One Dozen Finest 
© Dutch Tulips, 


Single or Double, Red, Wh'te. Blue or Yellow, 
yout choice. We have the largest and finest 

ulbe in America, Catalogues mailed on appli- 
cation. 


Z. De FOREST ELY & CO., 


Importers and Growers of Bulbs. 
1303 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DUTCH BULBS._*+ 


My annual Catalogue of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, 
Lily-of-the-Valley Pips, 
and other BULBOUS ROOTS is now ready 
and mailed FREE to all applicants. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East Ninteenth St, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Northern Grown Seeds, 
Farm Seeds 


A SPECIALTY. 
Catalogue Free. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Niagara White Grape. 


Two sample Vines prepaid by mail for | 


20 cents. Send for Price List of 
Grape Vines and Small Fruits. 
B. WHEATON CLARK, - Lockport, N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. x x 


6,000 to 8 o00 Ben Davis Apple Trees 7 to 8 
feet, forsale atabargain. Addresa 


A. I. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


st, 83 and §§ Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
shorthand ret Typewriting. _Bookkeeping and Bus- 

Iness Course, English ga urse, Penmanship. 

Send for circulars Clifford, Principal. 


DOROUGHLY competent flortst Cesires private or 
commercial place ata salary of nut less than $900 


per year. Address G, care Gardening Co. 
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CO., me Milwaukee St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


*% 


Three Thousand [larket Gardeners in Chicago Alone Plant Leonard’s Seeds. 


* LEONARD’S GARDEN SEEDS. 


This is a record that no other Seed House can i a hth 
Oo 


them a reputation that is unexcelled. We offer the 


Oct. 15, 


The Herbaceous Pzeony 


as 


Succeeds in almost any 
position, and when in 
flower is very effective 
and showy. Wehave 
a choice collection of 
named varieties, both 
Double and Single, 
i for Fall planting. 
Alsc some Hardy 
Pyrethrum and light 
colored Larkspur. 


ss Our Descriptive Price 
= list of Bulbs and Roots 
for fall planting FREE. 
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It proves Labelle vaue beyond question. and gives 


llowing seasonablie 


Winter Onion Sets, Lawn Grass, Spinach, Dutch Bulbs, 
Mushrooms, Choice Flower Seeds, Etc. 
ATALOGUE FREE to all who write for It. anda _— agrder sent this Fall insures your getting the World's 


Fair issue of my Catalogue published In January, | 


Seed Farmer and Merchant, 


S. F. LEONARD, . a 8 
153-155 wset Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


From 


FISHER BROS. 
& CO., 


New England Nursery, 
MONTVALE, MASS. 


\\_ OUR SPECIALTIES: 


ae 
esac < Cennas, 


Syclamens Giganteum, 
aera aa Farleyense 


_ Asparagus Plumosa, 
\. Clematis Paniculata. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON 


Grower of CARNATIONS AND VIOLETS, 


To Gardening Friends. 


and Cuneatum, 


ee re 


Seen 
u HAMBURGH, N. Y. 


HAS REMOVED TO Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


To which place everyth’ng intended for him should be addressed. 


Window and Conservatory Plants. 


Many different varieties of the finest new Cannas, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Helio- 
trc pes, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, ete. 
For the Summer Garden: 

Splendid collections of the most beautiful constant 
blooming Annuals. Perennials and Green-house 
plants. All my plants are specially grown to send 
by mall. The prices, quality and varieties will sur- 
prise and please everyone. 

Lists ready October and January. Send address 


Pa., Box 496. 


DANIEL K. HERR, Lancaster, 
Red Cabbage Seed, 
Finest In the World, first prize at State and Coun- 
ty Fairs everytime. 
Red and Pink Celery Seed, a2 
English Marrows. 
My own private stock. 

25 CENTS PER PACKET. 
RICHARD BRANSON, Market Gardener, 
P.O. Box 451, Syracuse, Onondaga County, N. Y. 
WATER LILIES, 411 covors. 

Sal _ + — 

Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. . 
BOSTON IVY. 
(Ampelopsis Velitehil.) 

We will mail one strong plant of the gen- 

uine Boston Ivy and our latest Catalogue of 


High Class seeds and plants for 50 cents | 


provided this paper is named. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
26 South Market St., = BOSTON, MASS? 


HARDY 


For FALL Planting, R OSES 


The largest stock Neneh Art Part ES 
in America. T PLANT 


/ELLWANGER& BARRY 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N 


Complete 
Cataloque 
Free. 


sun tte Es (FOE INIX) NURSERY. 


TREES ant AND PLANTS 
We offer a large and fine stock of every i 


every description of 
FRUIT and ORNAMEN NTA L, TREES, Shrubs, 


Roses, Vines, Small FRUITS, Hedge Plants, 
FRUIT and FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS’ 
Priced Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852: 


PHOENIXNURSE YCOMPA ANY 


Successors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


1,000TREES! 


NEW acd RAR a 
Both Fruit and 4 FE: OLD w= RS5&LA® 
Clematis, Rhododendrons, ete, Send SSE) Vi illus. 
trated Catalogues, also Wholesale List. dress 


COMMERCTAL |W.S. LITTLE m 
NURSERIES. | ROCHESTER, os - 


———___ 
READER If you love Rare Flowers 


choicest only, address 
lt will astonish 


and phaulsh Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.i1. 


SPAR, a ls roots 2 
AEC DE COU & 


earsintd 3 years old, S per 1000. 
QO; Seedsmen, St. Paul, Minn. 


JOHN C, MONINGER, 
- ¢ + [anufacturer of CYPRESS. 


BUILDING MATERIA 


e e e e e FOR e e e e 
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Conservatories, Greenhouses, Rosehouses, Etc. 


* * « 2 % & % 
- ESTIMATES - FURNISHED : ON - THE - ENTIRE - CONSTRUCTION. ; 


* * # * % & 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 2097 to 305 Hawthorne Avenue, 
fee CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


, WHEN READY 


©) TO BUILD! 

SS” YOUR GREENHOUSES 
We would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash and doors Should you desire to use But- 


ted glass on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
the best. 


GREENHOUSE % 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


oe 8 @ & 8 
We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
‘THE FLAT TOP TYPE. AN 
Devine Boiler Works, sind arceriaing fm LOCKLAND, 0. 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 1838.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1892. 


The WILKS mots ae inate: Japan. Fregoh snd. poration 
ainu monas. ecans 
H E AT ER VALUABLE NEW PEARS Golden Hnset- Idaho, Wilder, Lincoln in Core. 
Ww r.V 
, jp collections at reduced rates. Eleganus Tonainee, “Buftalo Berries canabeenen 
For Heating smal Y Onsngys — read gp ad pie ge Fi ry — of Grape ~ JA Vines oe 
= ruit ees KN 

GREENHOUSES, VES, we Tied Beeje, and Nut Trees. - ait ae 
SRT TENS WI. PARRY, Pomona Nurseries, paRRY, NEW JERSEY. 
ETC. tae — Cataloges of 

Manufactured by f IPR, fe es Bers SUASe" Plants and 

THE S, WILKS MF’G CO. Sule Trees 

FREE! 


123 S. Clinton St., oma THEY WON’T BREAK. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Trowels, 3 sizes, 5,7 and 8 in. UIT Fe E co R D E R 


* Send for Catalogue Steel Dibbers, 7,8 and9 in. blade. ryear. Fruit Growers and Evaporators 
Send for Circular. sical take it. A. M,PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


eee ease a} & EWAPORATOR. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


\ SWRA GUND 


/ 
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I" : 
W,CANNA. & ~ | 
DUC VON THOL VARIETIES. ii Ni | 


nN 
e e:- Star of "Ol. =<= } Se \ : 
THESE extra early dwarf kinds are the \ Ny \\ 
brightest and showiest of all Winter \ : ; : a ty 
and Spring flowers. Our Agent has just Te WA) fF Te dwart Winter flowering variety for pots. WAS. 27 
purchased in Holland over 200,000 of ey, | This celebrated Canna has been grown by ‘ 
these bulbs in all colors and at unusually 3 | us in very large quantities and to place 
low prices. We are thus able to offer the @ our Autumn Bulb and Plant Catalogue 
bulbs of this brilliant class at lower rates | in the hands of every reader of Garden- 
than ever before, as follows: RW @ ing we propose to send for 30 cents one 
of above plants, or for $1.00 four plants 
@ with the Catalogue which contains a 
Select list of all the newest French 
@ Cannas. It will pay you to know the 
facts about these plants now. 


e e e e 
DUC VON THOL, Per Doz. Per 50. 


All prepaid to any address in the U. S. Ne f *K *K *K 


O'R Autumn Catalogue “Gardening 


Illustrated” is now ready, mailed Ni of F. R. P IERSON CO.., 
free with any order for above. fi 
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SS ly Vaughan’s Seed Store, \s 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, CA, 0 Ae _New York. 
12 Barclay St. ; 
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Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


is : [REER’S 3. N Wig . hited and California A '\ | 
a Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. x S 
BAKE 


TIMOTHY HOPKINS. 


For AUTULIN PLANTING 
e Are the Best. o 


PLANT IN FALL. — BLOOM IN SPRING. \ 


Exporters, Importers and Growers 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 


Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, etc. # 
'\ 


‘\y HENRY A. DREER, 


SHCA) | 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA., 2 
"i | \Ng 
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52 Bulbs 
$1.00. 


Consisting of 5 Hyacinths, 5 Double 
Tulips and 5 Single Tulips in differ- 
ent colors, also 5 Single Tulips— 
yellow; 4 Daffodils, 3 Single Jon- 
quils, 10 large Golden Crocuses, 10 
Blue Crocuses, and 5 Snow Drops. 
These are the most desirable Bulbs 
for window or out-door culture. 
Sure to bloom abundantly. Send 
for them at once. 


Send for our Catalogue of Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


Andorra Nurseries 


WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, 
Manager. 


Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of 
Autumn planting of Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubs and Rhodo- 
dendrons and for catalogues ap- 


ply to 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, ETC. 
A La Collection of Hot-house and Green-house 
refully Grown, at om Rates. 
Preonies—aAl! the finest old and n 
gt am very extensive stock; ig Indian, Mex- 
tral and South American, ete. 
iinay dy Perennials, Roses, Clematis, Phlox, etc. 
w and Standard Fruits; rare and beautiful Trees 
ind Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Mention Gardening. 


Headquarters for__ cm 


WATER LILIES. 
- SEEDS, TUBERS AND PLANTS. 
Awarded Certificate of Honorable Mention; also highly 


commended by the Society of American Florists. Cat- 
alogue with cultural instructions free on application. 


WI1. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


Babylon Nursery. 


Fine stock White Willow, 4 to 7 ft. 
2 years. Scarcest tree in America. 
One cent per foot by hundred. 


P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N.Y. 


as fo - GARDENIN G. 


CACTI. R 


Flowers Exquisite 
and Fragrant. 


Some measuring 12 Inches across; require 
absolutely no care. 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR $1.00, 


5 for 8 cents; 16 for $2.00; all plants 
Jistinct and named, 


LARGE AND FREE BLOO/PIERS. 
Book on Cacti, ™ Pages, 1) cuts, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
A. BLANC & CO., 
314 North 11th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


Also Hardy Roses. Grapes, Bulbs, Shrubs, 
Peeonies, Etc ae sargest and mont complete 
collection in America ‘ 


=" 


TREES « 


\FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Tilustrated General Catalogue (160 page) FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1838.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 
d 
NUT AND FRUIT TREES Pasrtie.Gtant ove Poigree ope mam 


sonal hg lants. 
VINES, Etc. Lliustrated 


FOSTIT 


300 ACRES.—1892. 


apan 


VALUABLE NEW PEARS olden fiuiset aaho,W ier Sinesln Gone. 


Fitzwater, Vermont Beauty, Bessem 


less, 
in collections at reduced rates. Elx ganus Longipes, Buffalo Berrins. Juneberries, 
Hardy Oranges and Other valuable novelties. Immense stock of Gra 

Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. ORNA TAL 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


WI. PARRY, Pomona Nurseries, parry, NEW JERSEY. 


Prevents and Checks Mildew, Black-Rot, Leaf- 
Blight, Etc., on Grapes, Quinces, Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Onions, Roses, Mums, Carnations. 


Vines and all 
SHRUBS, 


JOOSTEN’S MAGAZINE BELLOWS is the best plement to distribute PLANT and 


INSECT POWDERS. Sold by 


eee C. 11. JOOSTEN, 3 Gocntinn Slip, NEW YORK. 


A Perfect Lawn. 


If you want a Jawn without a weed, 
of a dark green color, and of a vel- 
vety texture, send for our circular. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 
The best climber ever introduced, and 
a full line of the best sorts of Hardy 
Plants in the country. 


LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. . . . . 


| Established 1877. WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. - PASSAIC, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Francis Brill, 


- SPECIALIST IN . . 


Cabbage and Cauliflower 
SEED. 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 


Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants of the source Allegheny 
Mountains. 


. . LINVILLE, N.C., U.S. A. 
WATER LILIES, 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. ... 


ALL COLORS. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


— year seediings, from 
Gladiolus Bulbs e best seed obtainable 


in this country and Tarone These are well grown 
and will make fine blooming bulbs next year. 
One thousand may be grown on a square rod, and 
there will be no two exactly alike. Each hun- 
dred will contain some very fine ones. For the 
inexperienced this is immensely better than at- 
rode Bi to grow their own from seeds. Packed 
securely and mailed any time in the fall or winter. 
Printed instructions accompany each package. 


100, $1; 1,000, $7.50; 10,000, $60; 100,000, $500, 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Japan Bulbs, 
ane : Seeds 
California and Shrubs 
For 10 cents we mall you beautiful deseriptive Cata- 
logue and your choice | Bulb Freesia, or 1 Bulb Calla. 


or | Bulb Mariposa Lily. 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 
Established 1878. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. ... 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC. 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
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FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 
Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants, Bulbs, for Fall 
Planting. Immense stcck. Order now. 16. 


page Caialogue free. |... 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
rit. Hope Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The Queen of Autumn has now arrived 
in all her glory and for a month she 


will reign supreme in Flora’s_ realm. 
Chrysanthemums are everywhere. Pri- 
vate conservatories are full of them, the 
florist’s greenhouses are loaded with 
them, our windows are gay with them, 
and our gardens are floriferous now as 
they were this summer. The vases in our 
dwellings are filled with chrysantheinum 
blossoms, our dining tables are brightened 
by them; gentlemen wear them in their 
coats, and ladies in their corsage. And 
at no time in the year, not even in June, 
the month of roses, do we realize the fact 
that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,’’ more than we do now. One of 
the greatest pleasures in gardening is to 
have lots of flowers, enough for our own 
use and some for our neighbors and 
friends. What a pretty sight it is and 
what a happy stamp of civilization and 
refinement to see the train loads of people 
as they empty into ourcities in the morn- 
ing, most every person wearing flowers 
and many of them carrying bunches and 
basketfuls of blossoms to their friends in 
town. Old gentlemen and young men as 
well as the ladies beam with pride over 
their handsome chrysanthemums, and 
next to admiring their babies, admiring 
their flowers touches a kindly chord; for 
the admiration is pure. 

THEIR NaTIVE Country.—Chysanthe- 
mums are indigenous to China and 
Japan, in which countries they have been 
cultivated as garden plants from time 
immemorial; indeed depauperate garden 
varieties have become widely naturalized 
there as wild plants. 

THE ORIGINAL SPECIES.—Only two dis- 
tinct species of these chrysanthemums are 
now recognized by botanists, namely, C. 
Indicum (the pompon), and C. morifo- 
lium (the Chinese); C. morifolium var. 
gracile is given as the original of the 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANT UPON WHICH A DOZEN DIFFBRENT VARIETIES HAD 
BEEN GRAFTED. 


loose-headed forms from Japan. But as 
gardeners every year raise types of all 
three from seed saved from some one 
plant, it leaves them much in doubt if 
there is more than one original species, 
on the other hand the centuries of natu- 
ral and artificial crossing and intermixing 
may have eliminated in the plants of to- 
day their original specific identity. 
OTHER SPECIFS OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
—The beautiful but evil white weed of 
our hayfields in summer is CArysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum. C. maximum is a 
large white flowered plant not infrequent 
in cultivation. C. coronatum the crown 
daisy, and C. carinatum, the tri-color 
daisy, both natives of northern Africa, 
are common garden annuals; C. segetum 
is the corn marigold of Europe, an im- 
prove variety of it called grandiflorum, 
cing now found in seed lists as a garden 
annual; and the Marguerite daisy we 
grow in our windows and greenhouses in 
winter is C. fruticosum. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS WERE INTRODUCED 
into Europe 200 years ago, but they 


were soon lost sight of till 130 years 
ago, when we find mention made of them 
as being grown inLondon. In1790 only 
three varieties, a white, violet, and pur- 
ple were known in Britain. Between 
1796 and 1808 eight new varieties were 
imported from China to England, and 
from that time on varieties of Chinese, 
pompon and anemone-flowered began to 
multiply. 

THE FIRST JAPANESE varieties that 
found their way into Europe were intro- 
duced into England from Tokio by Robert 
Fortune in 1862. Before that time the 
Chinese chrysanthemum had been re- 
duced to the nicety of a‘‘florist’s flower”’, 
that is the blossoms had to conform to 
immovable prescribed rules as_ regards 
form, circular outline, globular shape, and 
regularity of the disposition of the petals. 
Fortune’s magnificent introduction with 
their immense, intertwisted, whirligig, 
mop-like, crazy-headed flowers set all 
the florist's rules at defiance, and were 
repudiated ‘by “‘the‘hide-bounds” as an 
ugly and irreconcilable innovation. But 
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the people willed it otherwise. These 
orgeous beauties, lovely in their irregu- 
arity, artistic in their freedom and non- 
conformity to set rules, and bewitching 
in their elegance, captivated the people, 
and have held them captive. Since For- 
tune’s time, however, many varieties of 
chrysanthemums have been introduced 
from Japan, both in the way of living 
plants and seed; and now-a-days they 
don’t go around to England first and 
thence come to America, they come to 
America first and from here are exported 
to England. In fact, some of our leading 
florists have ayents in Japan who send 
them, every year, new chrysanthemums, 
bulbs of several kinds, and other plants 
and seeds from the Flowery Land. 

AS GROWN IN JAPAN.—The chrysanthe- 
mum is the national badge of Japan and 
is grown there in rare perfection. But 
from recorded measurements before us of 
some of their finest flowers, and photo- 
graphs of their show plants, we are in- 
clined to believe that in the case of indi- 
vidual blossoms anyway, it would re- 
quire the very best efforts of Japan to 
surpass those of some of our florists, for 
magnificent blossoms are now grown in 
this country. When the Kempfer’s irises 
are in bloom in summer and when the 
chrysanthemums are in bloom in fall are 
seasons of great fetes in the Flowery 
Land, but the chrysanthemum festival is 
the yreatest of all. The Emperor gives a 
private exhibition of his flowers in the 
Imperial gardens, to which the princes of 
the realm, foreign ministers and a few 
other dignitaries are invited. The plants 
are arranged according to their kind, 
broad specimens in tubs, multicolored 
grafted plants, and so forth, single 
stemmed plants in beds in the grass, and 
covered over with reed screens to protect 
them from warm sunshine by day and 
frost at night. And there, as well as 
here, the single stemmed plants are the 
yreatest attraction, for they carry one 
flower only to each specimen, and this 
is an enormous blossom, often measuring 
from 12 to 16 inches across. 


CLassks.—Horticulturally we have 
about five classes among chrysanthe- 
mums, namely, Japanese, ostrich pluie, 
Chinese, anemone-flowered, and pom- 
pon, but now-a-days they merge into 
each other so much that we can hardly 
draw a ngid line between them. The 
Japanese arethe most popular of all, they 
are vigorous growers with fine foliage, 
and they have large, loosely-arranged 
flowers which may be incurved, retlexed, 
or intertwisted, and the petals broad or 
narrow, flat, half-quilled, all-quilled, ete. 
Glonosum, Golden Dragon and Domina- 
tion, are good types of Japanese varieties. 
The ostrich plume varieties are those hav- 
ing hairy petals, as Mrs Alpheus IHlardy, 
and Louis Boehmer, and so tar they are 
but a sub-section of the Japanese class. 
The Chinese vaneties have incurved or re- 
flexed flowers, but mostly the former and 
their blossoms are of the preatest com- 
pactness and regularity. Venus, Mrs. 
George Rundle and Jardin des Plantes are 
good examples. Pompons are the small 
varieties or little Chusan daisies. They 
are the “artemisias’? of our prandmoth- 
er’s gardens and the best hardy chrysan- 
themums we have got vet. Fanny, enm- 
son; Mrs. Astic, yellow; Paquerette, 
pink; and La Desiree, white; are good 
pompons, Anemonce-flowered  chrysan- 
themums are thosethat have high quilled 
centers and flat outer petals, and they 
may belong to either the Japanese, Chi- 
nese Or pompon classes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM SEED.—Thev 
are very easily raised. The seed ripens 
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about the end of November or in Decem- 
ber. We usually sow it in the greenhouse 
in February or in the window in March 
or April. It germinates in about seven 
days and the seedlings grow quite 
thnftily. By planting them out in the 
garden in May they make very large 
bushy plants before fall, and most of them 
will bloom the first year. While all may 
be pretty, many of them are apt to be 
single-flowered; lots of them may be 
semi-double and a few good doubles, and 
one in a hundred may be good and dis- 
tinct enough to be worth perpetuating. 
A noticeable thing about first-vear seed- 
lings is their remarkable health; many of 
them when kept over till the second year 
are not as viyorous as they, are the first 
one. 

HOW WE GET NEW VARIETIES.—Raise 
them from seed, import them from Japan 
or Europe, or secure them from sports 
from older sorts. A ‘‘sport’’ is when we 
find a plant bearing flowers of two dif- 
ferent colors, say a white blooming vari- 
ety may chance to have a twig bearin 
a yellow flower, we would term this yel- 
low blossom a “sport”? and in order to 
perpetuate it we must propagate it from 
a cutting. 

NAMING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—If you 
raise a new variety from seed and you are 
sure it is worth saving and naming, and 
that itis perfectly distinct from any other 
kind in cultivation, you have a right to 
call it what you please, provided that 
name has not already been appropriated 
by any other sort. The American Chrys- 
anthemum society keeps a record of all 
the new names given to these flowers, and 
you can find out from them whether the 
name you wish to use has already been 
givento some other sort or not. Don't 
use a name in defiance to this society for 
in the trade its nomenclature is the law. 


SOME OF THE NAMES the Japanese give 
to their chrysanthemums: A Thousand 
Sparks, Ten Thousand Times Sprinkled 
with Gold, Heavenly Beauty, Autumn 
Mist, Mountain Cloud, Moon in the 
Window, Light of the Moon, Hand ofa 
Devil, Eve of a Snake, Talons of an 
dagle, Prosperity, Sunrise, Yellow River, 
Abundance, Mikado, and the name in 
Japan for the White Ostrich Flume vari- 
ety, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, is Mikado’'s 
Palace. 

SINGLE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
were in considerable demand six or nine 
years ago, and we had lots of them then 
and used to name them and certificate 
them, but they failed to hold their popu- 
larity. There is no doubt, however, 
about their beauty. Somehow or other 
though, the popular ery is for double 
flowers, and the bigger and more double 
the blossoms are the better the people 
seem to like them. But there is variety 
enough to satisfy all tastes. 

GRAFTED  PLANtTs.—Chrvsanthemums 
are very ensily grafted in early summer 
and by this means you may have two, or 
as many as twenty varieties, if you wish, 
prowing on one plant. The Japanese are 
experts in this line, and too, you will 
most vencrally see grafted plants at our 
flower shows. While grafting adds to 
the oddness of the plants in bloom, it 
does not in any way benefit the plants or 
flowers. 

STANDARDS.—These are the tall single- 
stemmed plants, with broad, bushy 
heads. It takes a good deal of humoring 
and care to get them into this condition, 
and to do it well the plants have got to 
be grown in pots all summer. First, the 
stem must be stripped bare of every side 
shoot, as ifit were an apple or pear, and 
at two or three or more feet in height the 
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plant may have its point pinched out, to 
encourage it to branch at the top. Then 
a long stout stake is set to the stem, and 
other stakes, strings, wires or supports 
to the heads. Althoughthestandard has 
a harsh unnatural appearance it often is 
very useful in house or conservatory dec- 
orations. 


TRANSPLANTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
We grow our plants, about 1,200 of 
them, in the open garden, and sometime 
in October transplant a lot of them to 
other beds and also pot a couple of hun- 
dred or more blooming indoors. These 
are in addition to some like Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy that we grow in pots all summer, 
and the many small plants we raised from 
cuttings in summer and which we keep on 
in pots. About thefirst ofOctober we go 
over our plantation and mark a hundred 
of the very latest, and lift and pot these 
and ace them out of doors as long as we 
can with safety, for we depend on them 
for our December flowers in the house. 
Then, say between the 4th and 15th of 
October, as soon as it 1s desirable to 
empty certain of our outdoor bedsof their 
summer plants, we doso and replace them 
with chrysanthemums. But thistime we 
select the very earliest and most advanced 
sorts and plant them pretty well packed 
up together. Red Dragon, October 
Beauty, Jardin des Plantes, Domination, 
Jessica, Ivory, and the like are good for 
this purpose. If the weather keeps any- 
thing favorable we get a splendid show 
from these, and even those lett where they 
grew in summer will give us a few good 

owers. We generally get a sharp frost 
early in November, but not one hard 
enough to kill our flowers before the 
15th. In the interior, however, where 
killing, over 3°, frosts come in October, 
don’t depend on an outdoor display ex- 
cept in the case otf pompons and very 
early sorts. A curious fact about trans- 
planting chrysanthemums is that the 
drier the ground is at the time the better 
will they transplant and the less will 
they wilt after it, providing they are 
given lots of water after being trans- 
planted, and too sprinkled overhead two 
or three times a day for a week or so. 


THE BEST SHELTER for chrysanthe- 
mums when in bloom is the greenhouse, 
and this should be a cool house and very 
thinly shaded from warm sunshine. But 
we can improvise many akind of tempor- 
ary home for them that will afford protec- 
tion from wind, rain and frost, and at the 
same time be admirable quarters for them 
to perfect their blossoms in. We cancon- 
st-uct a small skeleton-frame (of wall 
strips or laths) and cover it with canvas, 
oiled calico or plant cloth. Or we can 
make a temporary greenhonse out of the 
hotbed sashes that are not now in use, 
against a south or southeast facing 
wall, or board fence. And as a protec- 
tion against hard frost run a string of 
Akron or glazed drain tile from a furnace 
at one end to a chimney at the other 
flue-fashion, and use a little fire in it in 
severe weather. 


VISIT THE GHRYSANTHBMUM BXHAIBITION. 


In all our large cities we have chrysan- 
themum shows, and they generally take 
lace sometime during the first fortnight 
in November. In New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, Indianapolis and 
some other cities we have immense 
shows. Now, 1f vou can at all, visit some 
one of these chrysanthemum exhibitions. 
Go notonly to see how perfectly chrysan- 
themums can be grown but to get sug- 
gestions andideasyabout growing vour 
own, Don'ttakeit into vour head that 
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THE PIPE VINE. 


you cannot grow as fine flowers as you 
miay see at these shows, for a few years 
ago Mr.E. M. Allenof New Jersey showed 
in New York city the finest Chinese flowers 
that before then had ever been seen in 
the metropolis, and he had no green- 
house. 

The leading florists who make chrys- 
anthemum growing a specialty, even if 
they are not exhibitors, are very particu- 
lar about visiting these shows; they come 
from Chicago to New York, and go from 
Philadelphia to Boston, in fact, visit as 
many of them as they can find time for. 
Although these florists are the best 

osted men in the country in the matter 
of chrysanthemums, how to grow them 
and what varieties to grow, as well as in 
everything that is new, they are almost 
compelled to visit these shows every 
year to keep posted in every detail of 
trade, fashion or practice and become ac- 
quainted with every new variety likely to 
be put upon the market. All this costs them 
a good deal but it pays them. If these 
professionals then find it to their profit 
to visit the chrysanthemum exhibition 
in your town, don’t you think you, your- 
self may find it to your advantage to go 
there? We do. 


THE PIPB VINE. 


After it gets well established the pipe 
vine (Aristolochia Sipho) is one of our 
best hardy vines where a foliage effect is 
wanted. In this way it has a place with 
the Virginia creeper, Dolichos japonicus, 
and ivies; as a ‘‘flowering’’ vine as we 
value wistaria or honeysuckle it has no 
merit. Its little Dutchman’s pipe blos- 
soms, however, appear in quantity in 
spring just as the leaves are starting to 

ow, and although odd and interesting, 
1ave no particular beauty to recommend 
them. In this they differ from the elegant 
tropical species which bear exceeding odd 
and showy flowers. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
taken by Mr. L. Hallock, of a pipe vine 
growing on a house in Massachusetts. 
It loves good deep ground and moisture, 
but not a wetted soil, and stout lattice 
or wire supports to climb up into. The 
vines are perennial and deciduous. In 
hot, sunny aspects, especially where the 
soil is poor and dry in summer the leaves 
are apt to become browned by the red 
spider, but on north or east facing sides 
we do not find them infested with this 


pest. 
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Although a hardy vigorous vine, it does 
not spread at the root and become a nui- 
sance as one might infer from its vigor- 
ous growth. 


Roses. 


PROTECTING ROSES IN WINTER. 


To THE EbDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
How can I winter hardy or half-hardy 
roses in the latitude of Chicago? I want 
some simple and effective means of pro- 
tecting them. ROSARIAN. 

Chicago, Oct. 21, ’92. 


Under ordinary circumstances H. P. 
roses are hardy even without any winter 
covering; on the other hand, in many lo- 
calities, something has got to be done to 
save them. Snow is the best and safest 
of all winter wraps. It is with roses as 
itis with wheat, a heavy fall of snow 
lasting on the ground all winter 'ong is a 
capital covering, and far better than no 
snow at all, or occasional snows. We 
often hear and read of certain roses being 
hardy below the snow line, that means, 
that while the roots and crown eyes that 
had been under the mulchof snow in win- 
ter were all alive and well, all the wood 
above that had been killed. But as we 
cannot have snow to order we must use 
some artificial means of saving our roses. 


In bleak localities where there is but 
little snow in winter, and where there is 
likely to be sudden and frequent fluctua- 
tions in the temperature, roses are apt to 
suffer most. And above all things save 
them from northwest winds. 


Wherever grape vines and blackberries 
and raspberry bushes need covering up to 
save them in winter, rose bushes are 
benefitted byitalso. We save those vines 
and canes by laying them down in their 
rows and burying them over with earth. 
This also is an excellent way to protect 
roses. But when we grow roses closely 
in beds this is not always practicable. 
What then shall we do? 


First, see to it that the ground about 
where the roses are growing is so well 
drained that no water can lodge or ice 
form there in winter. Secondly, in order 
to have good roses in June we must prune 
our bushes well back in spring. As these 
bushes are now pretty big and have long 
stout canes standing up to the blast it 
would be well to shorten these canes to 
one-halfor two-thirds their length, but not 
nearly short enough to equal spring prun- 
ing, to render them easier to handle and 
give us less to cover up. Then bend them 
over as flat to the ground as you can 
with the canes leaning all one way and 
lengthwise in the bed but their ends a lit- 
tle inclined to the middle, and fasten them 
in this way with hooked pegs ora few 
plaster laths laid across them and 
nailed or tied to pegs. They are then 
ready for covering up. Be careful now. 
Plants are seldom hurt by frost in the 
first part of the winter; the great trouble 
comes after January. By covering up ex- 
tra early you render your plants far more 
tender than they would be did vou not 
cover till late. Have everything ready 
in good time, however, and before the 
frost takes a hold of the ground because 
you can do the work so much better and 
handier then than later. Then about 
the end of November or December when 
winter weather has set in or is about to, 
fill up among your rose bushes with dry 
forest tree leaves which you had before 
then rakedup into a pile, keeping them 
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for this purpose, till the bushes are all 
covered over and the leaves worked in 
among them, and over all strew a little 
strawy litter to keep the leaves from 
blowing about, and if you have it, lay 
some evergreen branches, of spruce, pine, 
or arbor vitz over the whole. 

A heavy mulching of manure on the 
ground is a great protection to the roots 
and the crowns of roses. Straw or hay 
is a good enough covering but objection- 
able because it harbors mice. Boarding 
around the beds and over them is very 
safe, but expensive. In this case provide 
ample ventilation. We very often see tall 
rose bushes wrapped up with straw as 
an out door pump is wrapped about to 
protect it from frost. This 1s good if the 
the covering is not very thick. We 
would advisein these cases to tie the rose 
bushes and some pea brush or evergreen 
branches all up together, and wrap the 
straw covering around the whole. The 
brush keeps the inside space open and 
allow free ventilation. All these high 
bushes should he firmly staked too, to 
save them from being shaken by wind in 
hard frosty weather, which is very in- 
jurious to them. 

Where a person has only a few roses 
the easiest way to protect them is to cut 
them back a little, mulch the ground 
about them heavily, and place inverted 
barrels or dry goods boxes over them, 
cutting a hole in these near the top on 
the south side. If the rose canes have 
been bent down as already mentioned, 
before being covered by the boxes so 
much the better. 


PLANTING ROSBS. 


As most amateurs have to plant their 
roses in just such soil as their garden is 
made up of we will consider the matter. 
A good strong loamy soil is generally 
thought to be best for roses. We can 
make it rich enough by using plenty well 
rotted barnyard manure, for roses love 
good living. It isn’t always best, how- 
ever, to surfeit the soil with manure _ be- 
fore planting the roses, better manure it 
then moderately, and afterthe roses have 
started into vigorous growth, feed them 
all you want to with mulchings of 
manure from the surface. 

If your soil is hight loam, with plenty 
well rotted manure mixed into it and 
mulchings of manure in summer you can 
grow good roses in it. You can do the 
same in the case of gravelly or very 
sandy ground; but if the ground is very 
poor, if you can afford it remove part of 
this poor dirt and replace it with better 
and stronger soil. The first requisite of 
your land for roses is good drainage. 
See to it that the water shall not lodge 
on the surface in pools either 1n summer 
or winter; also that the under-drainage 
is good. Roses get badly winter killed on 
ill drained land. 

Dig the proud for a rose bed or bush 
very deeply. We dig ours two spades 
deep, that is about fifteen or 16 inches, 
always keeping the top soil at the 
top and turning the bottom soil over in 
the bottom. Never mix good and bad 
soils together in digging and never turn 
the good soil into the bottom of the 
trench and the bad soil on to the top. 
In farming operations this is equivalent 
to subsoil plowing. 

In strong, well-enriched, loamy land we 
can have good roses in the same bed for 
several years. In gravelly and sandy 
soil, however, the rose beds should be 
changed every few years, then we get 
capital growth and lots) of good 
flowers. Roses) very soon” exhaust 
the soil they are grown in so far as what 


they want is concerned, and the change 
from an old bed to a new one becomes 
very marked in their increased vigor. 
We would, therefore, advise amateurs 
whose roses have been grown for a long 
time in a certain bed and are not doing as 
well as they used to, to lift the plants 
and set thein out in another bed in which 
roses had not been grown before. While 
one can assist matters by adding fresh 
soil to the old bed, if it be practicable at 
all, you will do a good deal better by 
lifting and moving your roses into 
another bed and into fresh soil. 


WOOLSON’S MEW LAWN GRASS. 


Having heard a good deal about a new 
lawn grass that George C. Woolson of 
Passaic N. J. 1s cultivating, we went out 
there to see it the other day. Mr. W. tells 
us it is Agrostis alha var. purpurea. It is 
an exceedingly dense, dwarf, deep green 
colored perennial grass, and it makes a 
close soft mat, that at most grows about 
three to four inches high. We saw a few 
flower panicles on it, but were assured 
by Mr. W. they were abortive and that 
this vanety never perfects any seed. 
How then can we make lawns with it? 
By transplanting it. 

Some of the sods of the old plants are 
lifted and divided into very small bits 
which are dibbled into the ground with 
the finger or a narrow dibber and firmed, 
the plants being set out in rows nine 
inches apart each way. Mr. W. has a 

iece Of lawn that he planted in this way 
in early summer, and the little plants 
have now grown into sod-mats of grass 
that have begun to meet. Another piece 
of lawn was planted in the same way 
about the middle of September and the 
plants in it are now taking good hold. 
Before planting the ground has to be as 
well and smoothly prepared as for seed, 
and for the first year and till the plants 
close up against each other, the ground 
has to be kept thoroughly clean and free 
from weeds. This is done by frequent 
hoeings with a crane-necked, narrow hoe, 
and persistent weedings. After that the 
theory is that the grass sod will be so 
thick as to be impervious to the germina- 
tion of seeds of weeds. 

Mr. W. says this grass grows well in 
shady places, as under trees, and brought 
us to look at a hickory tree where the 
grass was growing nicely and up to the 
butt of the tree. But for planting on 
steep banks he would not recommend it. 
“It is perfectly hardy,’’ he told us. 

Aside from a patch a yard square ora 
little more, we saw no old patches, hence 
were unable from the maternal before us, 
to arrive at any definite conclusion 
regarding the staying properties of this 
little white bent grass. But Mr. W. is 
eulogistic in its praise as a permanent 
grass for lawns. 


The Flower Garden. 


FLOWBRS AND PLANTS THAT | LIKB, 


And they like me for they respond 
kindly to my culture. 

Lintium UMBELLATUM.—A varden yari- 
ety closely allied to L. Elegans growing 
two to three feet high and bearing from 
two to nine large, open, upright, and 
beautiful flowers, of a reddish orange 
tint, that when grown in vroups, have a 
dazzling effect, especially when planted in 
front of a shrubbery border, or scattered 
among low growing shrubs. With me 
this hly seems as hardy as an oak, and 
can be depended upon when other varie+ 
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ties of the family cause yearly sorrow by 
their failure to materialize. It carnes its 
blooms a long time and a stem with 
opening buds is good for a week when 
cut, each bud expanding fully. Its 
Sep, is interesting from the start. It 

reaks through the ground and soon 
forms a tufted rosette five to six inches in 
diameter, of a peculiar and handsome 
purplish tint, which seems to be com- 
posed of all the leaves that are to clothe 
the stem in its progress toward matunity. 
The stem seems to lift up from this 
rosette, in their proper rotation, the 
leaves required to clothe it. The bloom 
comes at a time (June) when theclimbing 
honeysuckle and the yellow form of the 
German iris are at their best, all of which 
combine and blend well in decoration. 
In culture I give good drainage, and 
make the bed a few inches above the 
surrounding ground level to prevent 
standing water in winter, and add con- 
siderable leaf mould to my compost. 
This lily, in common with its family, 
likes coolness and slight moisture at its 
roots, and therefore mulching is bene- 
ficial, and why not, when we can make 
this’ mulching as handsome to look upon 
as the dazzling lilies themselves. The eve 
is almost startled by the brilliancy of the 
umbels above, so we must use some unob- 
trusive httle flower, that shall win our 
hearts by the sweetness of its simplicity, 
and its adaptability to the situation. 
Few plants that bloom during mid-sum- 
mer, and of low growth, will thrive in 
the shade and drip of the lilies, but in the 
pretty little annual, 

NEMOPHILA INSIGNIS and its varieties, 
we havea hardy annual that is a treasure 
for such a purpose. The generic name 
implies ‘‘grove loving’’, and in the lily 
bed it thrives in the minature grove of 
the lily stems. The type N. insignis has 
delicate blue flower with a dark centre 
and is appropriately called ‘‘baby blue 
eves.’’ It has sported into many forms, 
all of which are good and of easy cul- 
ture. It grows six to eight inches high 
and spreads about the same distance. | 
sow in open ground the latter part of 
April in spots twelve inches apart, and 
again, the latter part of May in between 
the former sowing, and thin to strong 
plants six inches apart. Its lasting 
qualities when cut are but fair, but ina 
mass, it is a lovely and interesting 
flower. AMATEUR. 

Northern Ilhnois. 


HARDY FLOWERS. 


There is a touch of home in the coming 
of the truly hardy varieties that seem to 
defy all kinds of abuse and quickly re- 
spond to good care, and nourishment and 
we watch for them as eagerly as the sea- 
sons come and go. Plant a bed of 
twenty-five or fifty varieties of German 
iris and give them halfa chance, and see 
how they will reward you as the years 
go by; they fairly outrival the orchids in 
delicate coloring and graceful bearing. 
You will never know how beautiful such a 
bed may be, if you judge it by one or two 
varieties you may begrowing. Orplanta 
hundred bulbs of Liltum candidum in 
August or September, six inches deep, and 
watch for them next summer, with their 
beautiful pure white, sweet-scented flow- 
ers. People will stop in the street to sce 
such a bed, and it will receive the praise 
of all of your neighbors and friends. The 
clumps will grow stronger each season, 
sendmg up more stalks, and bearing 
more blossoms in proportion. But you 
can never enjoy it imits full beauty if you 
plant only(oné or two bulbs in some out 
of the way placedn the garden. A stingy 
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gardener can never have a_ beautiful 
garden. The best and rarest flowers are 
not apt to grow very much from begged 
slips; dive down into your pocket and 
order fifty or one hundred of the best va- 
rieties of ponies, then have a little 
patience and in two or three years the 
whole town will want to see them when 
in bloom. And as they are so hardy and 
free fr..m insects you will wonder you had 
not planted them before, and, like old 
friends who never forget you, you will 
anxiously look for their coming every 
May and June. Suppose you let the 
sman send you two or three packets 
of the best hybrid varieties of delphinium; 
if you sow them early they will bloom 
the first season and here you have the 
finest of the hardy blue flowers in all 
shadesandcombinations. And if you cut 
them after blooming in the spring they 
will bloom again in the fall. Their tall 
handsome spikes are admired by all. We 
might extend the list of these beautiful 
hardy flowers. As the months go by, 
however, GARDENING will tell you all 
about them. Cuas. L. BurRR. 
Springfield, Mass. Oct. 4, ’92. 


POPLAR TRBES ROBBING FLOWER BEDS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING.—Sir: I 
have had for several years a small plat in 
our yard devoted to a flower garden; the 
flowers start up nicely in the spring and 
make good growth dor about a month 
and then seem to stand still. Last 
spring I spaded in a good allowance of 
compost composed of horse manure and 
leaves tolerably well rotted. Thereisa 
line of Lombardy poplars down each side 
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WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS. 


of the yard, and while they do not make 
the yard very shady, I notice every time 
I spade the ground is full of small roots. 
Do these roots sap the strength of the 
soil so the flowers starve? I have heard 
that such was the case. W,.4..F, 

Oct., 10, ’92. 

Without personal observation we can- 
not give you a satisfactoryanswer. You 
see you don’t give us many particulars as 
to the nature of the soil, lay of the land 
or surroundings, or mention the names of 
the plants you grow in the beds in summer. 
In a general way, however, we would 
say, that while Lombardy poplars do 
not shade the ground much, their roots 
do forage far and consume the food 
meant for your flower garden plants. 
But even this you could get over by an- 
nually supplying abundantly from vour 
manure pile. We are inclined to think, 
however, that the particular evil of your 
beds in summer is dryness caused by the 
proximity of the poplars and their vora- 
cious roots. You could considerably 
alleviate this evil by digging a long, deep, 
narrow trench between the trees and the 
beds to cut away every root extending 
beyond the trench, and even this you 
would have to repeat every year, or at 
most every two years. 


“WHAT IS FIBROUS SOIL?’’ 


W.H.S. asks us thisquestion. Soil full 
of decaying grass roots. Forinstance soil 
from a clean corn field, no matter how 
strong and rich it may be, is not apt to 
be fibrous. But if you skin off some sod 
from the roadside or pasture field, and 


lay it into a pile till the surface grass is 
rotted, you have a heap of fibrous soil; 
rotted or well-decayed fibrous soil is a 
heap of this sort after it has been in the 
pile for a year, and may be turned over 
and broken up once or twice. Fibrous 
soil is porous and not retentive of water 
or likely to become sodden or sour, hence 
is excellent for pot plants and green- 
house use. It had been sweetened by the 
growing grass. Andas the grass roots 
are somewhat slow to decay they not 
only keep the soil open but supply a last- 
ting food to the plants growing in it. 
Manure mixed in the ground, whileit opens 
and enriches the soil, does not render it 
fibrous, as florists generally understand 
the term. We know of florists who use a 
deal of soilin their greenhouses and as itis 
very important to have it fresh and- 
fibrous, and they havenosod land tocutit 
from, they take the old soil out of their 
greenhouses and spread it thickly along 
the roadside and let it stay there un- 
touched for two or three years, allowing 
the grass and weeds to grow in it at will, 
merely mowing down the weeds before 
they go to seed. What they spread out in 
this way they now dig upand haul in and 
stack up again to rot for a season, before 
using, at the same time mixing it with 
lots of manure. This gives them a lot of 
sweet, rich, fibrous loam for potting and 
benching plants in. In Europe what is 
meant by fibrous peat is the surface sod 
stripped from the dry heather moors and 
from which the heather had been removed, 
spongy or mossy peat is not used for 
pnts In this country what we mean 
y fibrous peatusg rotten fern root, gener- 
ally mdodh sed) of fern root, thrown 
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into a heap for a year or two to rot and 
then chopped up fine with a sharp spade. 
For orchids, however, it 1s chopped up 
coarse and sifted free from the fine earthy 
matter. 


GARDEN FLOWBRS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: | 
have had good success with my plants 
this summer. Have had lovely large rud- 
beckias, that came up in the lawn; calen- 
dulas, verbenas, hehchrysums, some 
lovely varieties of scabios, Drummond 
phlox, nasturtiums, mignonette, different 
kinds of coreopsis, and a fine show of 
sweet peas, and all grown trom seed. 
Aud also a few begonias, geraniums, heli- 
otropes, and other plants we wintered 
in the house. We built our house two 
vears ago, and this summer’s garden has 
been my first one since I left home, but 
next vear, with vour aid, I am going to 
try to have the prettiest garden arvund 
here. N. M. H. 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


PROTECTING PLANTS IN WINTBR. 


Many a nice plant could be brought 
through the winter safely if the way to 
do it was understood. Those who have 
had much to do with trees and shrubs 
know that the bright sun in winter 1s 
what does the mischief to the ones that 
suffer, and that the cold 1s not so much 
' to blame. 

The yew isafamiliarexample. Planted 
in an unprotected place spring will find it 
“burned” on the sunny side, while on the 
northern side it will be as green as it was 
inthe fall. English ivy isanotherexample, 
in fair winters it gets along very well here, 
no matter what the situation may be, but 
not so always in hard winters, those 
in the warmest situation, namely 
the southwestern side of a dwelling, will 
be the ones to suffer, while on the’ east- 
erm and northern sides will be in good 
order. The rhododendron when shaded 
from the sun in winter has green fohage 
in the spring, agamst browned leaves 
whe c the sun has played upon them. It 
follows that the place for plants hable to 
injury isin the shade. To plant them 
where but little sun will reach them in 
winter will be sufficient; if this cannot be 
done then shading must be provided for 
them. 

Canvas is sometimes used for tying 
around evergreens, but straw can be used 
to appear unobjectionable, if neatly done, 
and so can the reed-hke grasses from 
marshes. 

Rhododendrons are best protected by 
forest leaves. Whenin beds the leaves will 
be kept in place by the branches of the 
plants. Plants of all kinds are helped to 
withstand the winter if the soil about 
them is kept free from frost, by a cover- 
ing of tree leaves. The covering keeps 
the soil moist and the frost out. When 
the soilis dry and frozen the roots can 
not supply to the plants what they lose 
by evaporation, hence trees, evergreens 
especially, suffer severely in winter. The 
cold would not have hurt them could the 
foliage have received from the soil what it 
lost by evaporation. 

The advantages of mulching in winter 
to preserve plants have heen greatly 
overlooked. The pretty Texas vine, 
Vitis incisa and the Virginian passion 
flower, Passiflora incarnata, have been 
kept tor many vears here by seeing that 
frost does not penctrate to the roots. 
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There are many of the China, tea and 
Bourbon roses that get through the 
winter in fine condition by covering them 
with soil. First, cut them down to 
within six or eight inches of the ground. 
Then throw a spadeful or two of earth 
over them, to bury the tops, and they 
will come out in the spring all nght. As 
these roses should be pruned back before 
they start to grow itis all nght to do it 
before covering them, and it makes the 
protecting of them easier thanifunpruned. 

Much of the best kind of winter protec- 
tion can be given by judicious planting. 
The setting of the less hardy plants in the 
shelter of larger and hardier ones or near 
buildings, and the planting of evergreen 
ones likely to suffer where but little sun 
will reach them in winter, will be the 
most satisfactory kind of protection. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


PRUNING SHRUBS. 


To THE EpITor. OF GARDENING.—SIr: 
Will vou please give me some suggestions 
on the pruning of ornamental fic were 
shrubs. I find there is a great difference 
of treatment required; an imexperienced 
erson often pruning away all the flower- 
ing wood. T. R. 


In pruning shrubs it is a very easy 
thing to note if the shrub or tree blossoms 
from buds on the old wood hike a_ peach, 
an apple, a Japan quince, a lilac, a deut- 
zia, or a mock orange; or whether from 
the young wood of the current year like 
chaste shrub (Vitex), trumpet creeper, al- 
thea, panicled hydrangea, Angelica tree, 
orsumachs. Or, if you are not sure of 
this satisfy yourself whether the shrub is 
early or late flowering, because most all 
early flowering shrubs bloom from the old 
wood and tate ones on the voung wood. 

In pruning a shrub the first thing to 
note 1s its beauty of form and healthful- 
ness, prune for these without any consid- 
eration for flowers, and remember hard 
pruning for these is a great mistake. 

In the case of red bud, lilacs, deutzias, 
double flowenny prunuses, exochorda, 
mapnolias, Japan crab apples, Japan 
quince, and the like, retaining their 
symmetrical form, and thinning out the 
old, scraggy and dead wood, and giving 
all the branches of the plant room 
enough to grow are about all the 
pruning needed, and this can be done in 
winter as well as at any time. No need 
of leaving this pruning till spring or 
summer. 

Forsythias, African tamarix, fragrant 
bush honeysuckle, vigorous spirwas like 
triloba should be pruned in quite sharply 
as soon as they have done blooming, 
shortening back the shoots that have 
flowered to yood strong growths on the 
stems. We do not mean to “water” 
sprouts, that 1s the soft pithy shoots that 
spring from the ground at the root of the 
clump; in most cases they are worthless 
and had better becut away than retained. 
In fact, both gracilis and crenata deut- 
zias are benefitted by cutting out a part 
of the old flower sprays and giving a bet- 
ter chance to the young shoots. This is 
done in May and early half of June. 
Spirgas are very perplexing. Early ones 
as prunifolia fl. pl. may need a good deal 
of thinning out of the stems in winter, 
and a little shortening in of the branches 
when they have done blooming. Thun- 
bergii needs no pruning bevond keeping 
it in good shape and free from dead wood. 
Cantonensis should be kept moderately 
thinso that its shoots may ripen well 
and stand the winter safely, for it isn't 
very hardy. By heading back the Japon; 
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ica class now including Fortuner and cal- 
losa, or anytime before spring they throw 
up a strong growth of young shoots, 
hence a fine show of flowers. 

Prune intelligently, never recklessly and 
specially avoid the hideous pillars, balls, 
or cushions made with the hedge shears 
and which we so often find in wayside 
gardens. Such pruning is neither condu- 
cive to the health of the shrubs nor the 
production of flowers, and it 1s a living 
token of the ignorance and tastelessness 
of the butcher-operator or owner. 


WOOTTORK. 


The beautiful grounds of Mr. George 
W. Childs, Wootton, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
are well known to many of the horticul- 
turists of the country, as well as to the 
great body of florists. It was there that 
the Society of American Florists was 
entertained by Mr. Childs not so many 
years ago. Those who have been there 
will recognize in the above picture Mr. 
Childs’ dealing: and all will agree that 
it occupies a well fitted position on the 
grounds. 


But this picture has been taken as much 
to show some noted trees as the dwelling. 
Mr. Childs hason his grounds many trees 
planted by noted persons, and some of 
these trees are shown in the picture. The 
oak tree which ts in full view is the beau- 
tiful scarlet oak, Quercus coccinea, and 
was planted by the late General Grant. 
The pine which is also in view is the 
Himalayan Pinus excelsa and was planted 
by General Sherman. Both trees are 
flourishing nicely; and planted as they 
were by the two most illustrious soldiers 
of the age they will be a source of interest 
to visitors always. 

The two trees were well selected for the 
purpose. The scarlet oak is one of our 
largest forest trees, sturdy and strong, 
and as is well known one of the most 
beautiful in autumn, because of its deep 
scarlet colored leaves. And the Hima- 
layan pine is one of the stateliest of the 
tribe, of the color of the white pine, the 
‘needles’ are much longer and have a 
drooping tendency, and the tree to look 
upon impresses one with an idea of 
massiveness and strength. 


The planting of memorial trees is a 
commendable practice. Where there is 
plenty of room, as ts the case on Mr. 
Childs’ spacious grounds, esteemed friends 
can be asked to plant a tree or shrub. 
And one’s own family should also plant 
something. In after years a very great 
deal of pleasure and interest attaches to 
the recollections of the planting, which 
the ever-present tree serves to bring to 
mind. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 

[See illustration on front page.] 


HY DRANGBAS. 


To THE EpitoR oF GARDENING.—Sir: 
Piease tell me how to protect my hydran- 
yeas so as to have them bloom next year; 
or can any be kept out of doors but 
grandiflora? have half a dozen varie- 
ties. Mrs. L. G. C. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 


The hydrangea you ask about is prob- 
ably the common one we winter in our 
cellars and set out in its pot or tub in the 
garden in summer, and which many of us 
treat as house or greenhouse plants in 
spring and florists grow so many of for 
church decoration at Easter. Otaksa 
and Thomas Hogg are popular varieties 
of this hydrangea) Are they hardy in 
thenorthern states? No. But you may 


IN BBARING. 


urge that you had them planted out in 
your garden for years, and they make a 
vigorous growth eyery summer. 
Granted; but they don’t bloom? No, they 
do not bloom because all the flowering 
wood had been killed, and the shoots you 
find them bearing are root-stock sprouts, 
springiug directly from the ground, every 
year, like the stems of a phlox or peren- 
nial larkspur. These hydrangeas always 
bloom from the shoots that grow out of 
the old wood, and if you have not got 
any living old wood youcannot have any 
flowers. This old wood although cut 
back to within a few inches of the ground 
may still have a few healthy eyes near its 
base and from these flowering shoots 
may be borne. If you can manage to 
keep your old wood alive over winter 
your hydrangeas will probably bloom 
well enough next summer. Howcan you 
dothis? Shorten the branches somewhat 
now, so as to handle them conveniently 
and get rid of so many green leaves, then 
tie them in a little, at the same time 
quite loosely; now mulch the ground 
under them witha heavy thickness of dry 
oak leaves and turn an old cement or flour 
barrel over each plant, the open-mouth 
end down, the close bottom end up, and 
cut out a good big hole in the barrel near 
the top on the south side to give light and 
ventilation. And mulch around the bar- 
rel quite heavily with tree leaves or litter. 
In this way not only can vou save your 
hydrangeas, but many other plants of 
doubtful hardiness, such as crape myrtles, 
broom, furze, evergreen barberry bushes, 
etc. 

Yes, there are several hardy hydran- 
geas besides paniculata and its varieties. 
On Long Island our native species, radi- 
ata and its form nivea also arborescens, 
quercifolia (the oak-leaved) involucrata, 
yestita var. pubescens, and the climbing 
hydrangeas are all hardy, even the Japa- 
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THE LE OONTE PEAR IN THE SOUTH. 


nese Thunbergii blooms beautifully every 
year with us out of doors. But, as we 
said before, horteisis or its varieties are 
not hardy enough for us to depend on 
them for flowers when grown outside. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THB LE GONTE PEAR IN THB SOUTH. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: We 
have no other pearin cultivationin South- 
ern Alabama that yields so abundantly 
as the Le Conte, and none that requires 
less attention. I have seen this when 
grown in Georgia and Louisiana, but in 
neither of those states producing such fine 
growth as here. Thetree illustrated was 
raised from acutting. Itis a noticeable 
fact that trees of this variety raised from 
cuttings are better yielders and make bet- 
ter heads than do grafted trees. 1 meas- 
ured this specimen last July, and found it 
to be thirty-one feet high, and twenty-two 
feet in spread of branches; the trunk at 
the ground was two feet four inches in 
circumference. 

The fruit should be gathered here from 
the 4th to the 10th of July; when it is 
turning a very slight straw color it 1s in 
its prime. If allowed to gain a full lemon 
color before being gathered it becomes 
rotten at the core. Itshould be gathered 
soon enough to allowtwo to three weeks 
to elapse before it is fit to eat; then it 
makes a capital table fruit. Should the 
season be wet and cool, particularly in 
June, the Le Conte will keep about three 
weeks after it begins to ripen, but if the 
spring and the month of June be hot it 
will not keep over ten days. 

All the trees in Col. Hudson’s orchard 
are furnished from the ground up, and 
when not in bearing present a sugar-loaf 
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NOT IN BFARING 


appearance. Some orchardists, seeing 
this tree in winter, might conclude that 
its branches were too close together, and 
suggest that one-half of them ought to 
come out. But when those branches are 
laden with fruit they bend out gracefully 
like a-bow, and so flexible are they that 
they do notbreak. This habit allows the 
air to circulate through the trees. 

As a lawn tree it makes a handsome 
specimen, but bear in mind that for this 
purpose it should not be allowed to carry 
over ten bushels of fruit. Whenever these 
Le Conte trees are allowed to bend as 
shown in the picture they will never again 
resume their perfect erect position, and as 
a specimen tree their beauty is gone. 

We grow no pear that will suit the 
English market so well as the Le Conte, 
because it has a tincture of the Jargonelle 
flavor in it, and itisequally as juicy. We 
are coming to the tume when our summer 
pears will be delivered in London and 
other European coast cities nearly as 
soon as in our own eastern markets. 

GERALD HowatTrt. 

Southern Alabama, Sept. 9. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES, 

Pruning consists in preserving the 
handsome symmetrical form of the trees, 
cutting out all useless wood, and main- 
taining a top just thin enough to let all 
the branches have good light and a free 
circulation of air Between them. Don't 
cut off all the young shoots, if you do 
you will encourage a greater growth of 
them next year. Don’t saw out half the 
branches of the tree else it will make an 
immense effort at growth at the expense 
of the fruit crop next year. Be moder- 
ate in pruning when you are aiming for 
fruit; de a little every vear, and not a 
great deal \one (year°and very little the 
next. “Try to getjyour trees covered with 


fruit buds, not with switches. But if 
they will insist on producing a great deal 
of wood and very little fruit root prune 
them. The way to do this is to double a 
string about the trunk and with a bit of 
stick describe a circle on the ground 
around the tree, five or more feet distant 
from it, according to size, and along this 
line dig a deep narrow trench, cutting all 
the roots off there that penetrate as far. 
Now fillin the trench again. This has a 
tendency to check fast growth and to form 
spurs. Pears bear every year and it is 
immaterial in their case when it is done. 
With apples, however, if done in the off 
year they are apt to set considerable 
fruit the next vear and by this means 
further check rank growth and throw 
their energy into fruit and sprouts. 


If a ‘“‘professional” comes along and 
tells you that in Europe the fruit trees are 
pruned to have empty hearts and the 
branches trained up in goblet form, so 
that all of the fruit can have good air, 
and thereby be of finer quality and better 
flavor, and he offers to fix your trecs in 
this way, don’t say “sic him’ to your 
bull dog elscit might get youintotrouble, 
but it would save your trees from ruin. 


The apple trees in the well cared for 
American orchards, with their clean 
stems, and thin, broad-spreading heads 
are the best trained and best pruned 
fruit trees in the world, and they produce 
the finest fruit. 


APPLES FOR AMATEURS. 


When a boy thirty-five to forty-five 
years ago I well remember the old apple 
orchards, and how farmers then vied 
with each other to have the best assort- 
ment of this fruit, and when we gathered 
in companies at this or that neighbors 
how the big pan of apples would be 
brought up from the cellar. The kinds 
were Yellow Bellflower, Ribston Pippin, 
Gilliflower, Newtown Pippin, Russet 
Greening, etc. How changed now; inthe 
newer orchards the Baldwins, Rhode 
Island Greening and Ben Davis are the 
sorts mostly planted. 

For family use care should be taken in 
selecting the best apples for cooking as 
well as to eat out of hand. Asa rule the 
tart apple that is good from the hand is 
good for cooking, such as Primate, 
Oldenburgh and Northern Spy. For 
family use one tree of a kind is sufficient, 
and when set near the fence or line they 
can be planted closer together than when 
set in an orchard, say twenty to twenty- 
five feet, being careful to set those having 
spreading heads farther apart than close- 
headed sorts like the Northern Spy. 

If there is room for but six trees we 
would advise setting only summer and fall 
sorts, as winter apples can generally be 
bought at such reasonable prices that it 
is better not to fill up a small plot of 
ground with them. For such a plot 
we would name Early Harvest, Sweet 
Bough, Early Joe, Fall Orange, Graven- 
stein, and the Fameuse, one of each. For 
an assortment of twelve we would add 
to the above Alexander, Oldenburgh, 
Maiden’'s Blush, and two winter ones, 
say King of Tompkins County and 
Northern Spy, or, if not so many fall 
apples are wanted, but more winter ones, 
then add Grime’s Golden, Rambo, and 
Rhode Island Greening. 

In setting trees, if the roots have been 
cut short then cut the tops in propor- 
tion. Never put manure next to the 
roots, but on the surface, and be careful 
to dig holes sufficiently large to place all 
roots in evenly distributed and without 
being compressed. If grass or lawn is 
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near by keep trees well mulched for at 


least three feet about thetrunk. Itis bet- 
ter, however, not to have grass or any 
other roots near the trees, but to keep 
the ground well worked if you want 
thrifty-growing, healthy trees. 

A gill of salt for young trees, a pint for 
half grown, and one to two quarts for 
full grown trees, scattered under the 
trees as far out as the leaves extend, is 
one of the best fertilizers. Wood ashes is 
most excellent, and even finely sifted coal 
ashes has proved very beneficial with me. 
As trees begin to get a good size we find 
an application of common whitewash 
made of stone lime the best to keep the 
bodies and bark healthy. If anyone has 
but little room for apple trees he can 
graft a half-dozen kinds onto one tree, 
and have a fine assortment for his own 
use, and a beautiful sight in the apple 
tree way as well. A. M. Purpy. 

Palmyra, Western New York, Sept. 30. 


GROWING HARDY GRAPES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: I 
will confine myself to a few varieties of 
grapes that are known to be reliable 
over a wide space of country, for it is 
well known that many kinds that are 
valuable in one section of the country are 
worthless in another. Among those 
that have proved good over the greatest 
extent of country we would recommend 
for black, Worden, Cottage, Concord; for 
red, Brighton, and for white, Niagara. 
But there are many other good grapes. 
Before planting you may learnfrom your 
neighbors what kinds have done best 
with them, and profit by their expe- 
rience. 

Having selected your grape to plant 
how shall we plant them?’ Select prefer- 
ably a southern or eastern exposure; if it 
be quite sloping it will do no harm as 
they do best on a light dry soil,and must 
never have water standing at the roots. 
The distance apart to plant the vines ts 
usually six to eight feet; some give a lit- 
tle more space but if nghtly pruned this 
will do. The soil is to be thoroughly 
broken up after being top-dressed broad- 
cast with 500 to 1,000 pounds of _bone, 
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200 to 300 pounds of potash salts (either 
nitrate or muriate) and 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda to the acre. Some think 
stable manure makes too much growth 
of vine, and is not so reliable with the 
fruit. The first year potatoes, peas, 
beans, or even sweet corn may be grown 
between the rows, but don’t crop too 
much without again feeding your young 
vines. Tie to stakes the first year; some 
do even the second year; after that they 
should be provided with wire stretched 
tightly and fastened to a light post 
between each vine; the first wire should 
be three feet, the second six feet from the 
co Take the young vine to the 

rst wire, train a branch each way, and 
as the vine grows carry a good leader to 
the top wire, and there do the same, 
training a running branch each way. 
These branches form your bearing wood; 
the clusters come on the growth of the 
current year, starting from the base of 
each leaf stalk. 


Let no more than two bunches grow 
on each branch, for two good bunches 
are preferable to four poor ones. Some 
shortening of growth during the summer 
may be done, But never think of pulling 
off the leaves towards theend of summer, 
to let the sun ripen the grapes, as is 
sometimes done by the innocent at the 
cost of the crop; it is the action of the 
leaf on the sap that perfects the fruit. 

With the increase in grape culture its 
enemies have increased and it may be 
found necessary sometimes (by some 

owers it is always done) to place each 

unch in a manilla paper bag as soon as 
it has bloomed. Indeed, some kinds will 
fertilize and form good bunches if put into 
bags before the flowers open. These 
bags are cheap, costing $2.50 per thou- 
sand. They are fastened by putting the 
bag over the bunch, turning the edge 
over the limb, and fastening with a pin, 
as shown in our illustration. This plan 
is followed by E. Williams of Montclair, 
N. J.; he says he cannot afford to risk 
losing his crop by neglecting to bag. 
Bagging protects the clusters from that 
pest the rose bug, which is so detrimental 
to many of-our grapes; and it is a great 
help-against rot and mildew, but not a 


perfect preventive. By bagging and 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture Mr. 
Williams manages to raise excellent 

apes and get the best price in the mar- 

et, with a ready sale for them. In 
packing he picks out and discards every 
imperfect grape, and none but new, clean 
packages are used, and the fruit is just as 
good at the bottom of the basket as it is 
at the top. He finds this pays, for when 
it is once known that there are no poor 
in the basket the people buy that brand 
and look for it and don’t grumble at 
paying a better price for it than for com- 
mon fruit. 


For marketing he uses a basket holding 
five pounds when well filled, and no 
cover (that is for a home market) anda 
basket holding ten pounds of fruit. Our 
illustration shows one of his five pound 
baskets as filled for market. The bas- 
kets are cheap wooden veneer ones, new 
and clean, and they are sold with the 
grapes. His name stencilled on the side 
isa poset guarantee of the Al quality of 
the fruit. For shipping his Niagaras he 
uses flat boxes, and packs the clusters 
one bunch deep, so as to make a fine dis- 
play when the boy is opened in market. 

After the vines are in bearing he raises 
but one crop on the ground at a time. 
that is, he grows his weeds and grass in 
another lot, and not in the vineyard. A 
light-running cultivator is ran between 
the vines asthe weeds make their appear- 
ance, never going deep enough though, to 
cut the roots of the vines. 


At the foot of each leaf stem we shall 
see a bud that is to start the vine for the 
next year’s fruit; if we leave three or 
four of these buds on a branch starting 
nearest the upright stalk we shall have 
as many bearing canes as we have buds. 
For bearing buds leave those only that 
are on the cane nearest the main vine, so 
you are continually renewing the wood 
and not enlarging your stock. A vine so 
trimmed may be in bearing ten years and 
not have got a foot each side the main 
stock. This trimming may be done as 
soon as the leaves fall or at any time dur- 
ing the pleasant days of winter. 


NICHOLAS HALLOCK. 
Creedmoor L. I., Oct. 11, 1892. 


The grapes here illustrated were cut in 
Mr. William’s vinevard in New Jersey 
September 23 last and carried home from 
there by Mr. N. Hallock, to Creedmoor, 
L. I., where they were photographed next 
day by hisson, Mr. Lendel Hallock. Allof 


these bunches were grown in paper bags 
allsummer. The Niagaras were put into 
the bags as you see them in the picture 
just when they were going out of bloom 
last spring, and the bags were never 
opened again until September 24 when 
Mr. Hallock, after photographing them, 
removed the bags and photographed the 
clusters without them as seen in the 
illustration. Observe how beautifully 
perfect the clusters and berries are, and 
what a fine bloom covers the berries. 
The little rubbing was done in the basket 
when carrying them from Montclair;to 
Creedmoor. 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES. 
There is a current idea that dwarf fruit 
trees, say pears and apples, are the proper 
sort of trees for small gardens; at the 
same time there is a good deal of uncer- 
tainty about this. Well, let us consider 
the matter: 

When we plant a tree, be it a fruit tree 
or a shade tree, we are apt to expect that 
we have done our part, and then wait 
for results. This isn’t quite fair, we ad- 
mit, but it’s just what many of us do. 
Now, a standard pear or apple tree may 
submit gracefully to this neglectful care, 
but a dwarf one won't. It has got to be 
taken care of, preserved from encroaching 
neighbors and given attention for a few 
years in the matter of training. 

If you want fruit and lots of it we 

would advise vou to have standard trees 
of either pear or apple. Dwarf pear trees, 
however, are admirably adapted for use 
in this country and grow well, assume a 
nice form and bear immense crops of very 
fine fruit; they take up little room and 
can be trained to be quite ornamental in 
appearance as well as useful. But the 
idea that they take up much less room 
than does a standard is not always cor- 
rect. The dwarf tree branches to the 
yround and is broad at the base, hence 
orbids the near approach of any neigh- 
boring plant; the standard, on the other 
hand, is high-stemmed and wide-topped, 
and, if we wish to, we can run vines up to 
its very trunk, or, for that matter, over 
its trunk. 

Among the best varieties of pears to 
grow in this way are Osband’s summer, 
Gifford, Clapp’s Favorite, Margaret, An- 
gouleme, Diel, Bosc, Anjou, Clairgeau, 


Easter Beurre, Winter Nelis, Louis Bonne 
of Jersey, Rostiezer, Hardy, and Tyson. 
The great trouble with dwarf apple- 
trees is their persistent effort to get away 
from their dwarfness, and so long as they 
are in vigorous health so long they per- 
sist in this attempt. They oftentimes 
bear fairly well, and the fruit they carry 
is fine, but a heavy crop of fruit is a bad 
omen. Fall pippin and Bellflower are 
two of the best apples to grow as dwarfs. 


SWEET, (QHESTXNUTS.—Our Japanese 
chestnuts were the earliest to ripen; they 
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are all down and gathered. As a rule 
they are fine, big nuts, bigger than the 
American, but not bigger than some of 
the varieties of the Spanish chestnuts. 
And the shells are pretty full of meat. In 
this respect they differ from some of the 
other big fruited sorts, which, as far 
north as this, are sometimes apt to be 
baggy. 

Numpo, an American variety of the 
Spanish chestnut, has a good crop of first 
fruit, and a scattering of later issues. A 
peculiarity of it is that besides its first 
or main crop of flowers and fruits, it 
blooms more or less throughout the rest 
of the summer; it had fresh flowers on it 
a month ago, and sets but doesn’t ripen 
later crops of nuts. 


PARAGON comes into bearing the second 
vear after grafting. Some French big 
fruit kinds we have are loaded with 
fruit not begun to open or urep yet; 
the biggest fruited kinds have baggy 
husks, especially after they dry. In the 
woods our native chestnuts have begun 
to fall, but not in quantity yet. Onr na- 
tives are the sweetest of all. 


BiacK WaLnNuts.—We have a fair crop 
but not heavy, and the fruits are a little 
under-sized, no doubt caused by the se- 
vere drouth ever since midsummer. 


ENGLISH WALNUTS OR MADEIRA NUTs. 
—Our trees have borne very heavily. 
The crop is down and gathered, and the 
nuts are very good; a small percentage 
of them, however, is poor. 

Oct. 8. LoncG ISLAND. 


A. M. Santa Barbara, California, 
writes: ‘‘This has been rather a cool sum- 
mer, and fruit has not been as good as 
usual. Early grapes have been deficient 
in sugar; the later ones may be better. 
We will have a large crop of olives. We 
will pickle about twenty barrels of them, 
and put the rest into oil; besides, we will 
»wrobably buy a lot more in the neighbor- 

ood.”’ Sept. 22, ‘92. 


The Window Garden. 


VBRY SATISFACTORY PLANTS. 


To THE EpiTor oF GARDENING.—Sir: I 
have a lot of potted tuberous begonias 
that have been grown in partial shade 
all summer, and they have given me great 
pleasure. I never had such fine blooms 
on begonias before, and so many of them; 
at time of writing, October 15, some are 
loaded with bloom three inches and more 
across, and fine foliage too, there is no 
pot plant more satisfactory. All were 
raised from seed sown last vear, and 
wintered in a light warm cellar. Some 
of the tubers were then no larger than 
the end of ones little finger. 


They were put down in cellar in No- 
vember, and they ripened off there, being 
watered only occasionally. When the 
foliage was entirely dry I let the pots  re- 
main dry until March, when I gave them 
water gradually until growth com- 
menced. 

A bed of heliotrope has been very beau- 
tiful since last June, and is still a mass of 
bloom. There has not been a drop of 
rain here tor five weeks, and the bed is 
never artificially watered. The bunches 
of bloom are very fine; I shall never be 
without heliotrope. 

A bed of Crozy cannas 1s still very 
bright. I also have many of these plants 
potted and growing for winter bloom- 
ing indoors. I think Star of ‘91 is the 
best pot plant, it is so dwarf and blooms 
so profusely. 
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My gloxinias have been blooming beau- 
tifully since July, and still they bloom. 
They are certainly desirable plants, and 
they have lovely blossoms; they only 
need fragrance to be pertection. I have 
many colors, all beautitul, and all are 
raised from seed. Mrs. J. DEWEEs. 

Central IHinois, Oct, 15, 1892. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING.—Sir: I 
sent to a florist’s last spring for some 
seedlings of tuberous bezonias. When 
received they were tiny plants. F potted 
them into small pots and put them into 
the hotbed, where they grew nicely. 
Then I madea large bed and planted them 
outin itin thesummer, and they grew fine 
and were a delirht to every one who saw 
them; they were really beautiful. But I 
don’t know what to do now with them, 
whether I should lift and pot them and 
bring them into the house to bloom nght 
along, for they are in full flower yet, or 
leave them out till frost comes and _ kills 
them? H. G. 

Bloomington, T1., Oct. 14, 1892. 


Tuberous begomias need as decided a 
rest as do potatoes and they won't thrive 
well if they don’t get it. They are in 
finest bloom from the end of July till No- 
vember; out of doors, however, the first 
sharp frost destroys their tops but does 
not injure their roots. The tubers, how- 
ever, either in or out of the ground 
should never be allowed to be touched by 
frost. If we lift them before the frost 
comes and pot them and bring them in 
doors to the light they will bloom beau- 
tifully till late in November. Thev lift 
with good roots, and donot wilt readily, 
neither do they drop their flowers nor 
cease to open their buds for the change; 
in fact, if carefully handled, they go right 
along blooming as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Some florists, in addition to 
ou these begonias mdoors in Octo- 
yer and November tor their brilliant show 
of beautiful flowers, do so also to get 
seed from them, tor they ripen seed freely 
in the greenhouse, a thing they don’t do 
as well outside. 


CRAPE MYRTLE AND POMEGRANATE.— 
Mrs L. T. L., Davenport, Iowa, sends us 
flowers of a crape myrtle. Her plant is 
twenty years old, very large, and blooms 
every year. She also has a pomegranate, 
fully as old as the myrtle, and it fruits 
freely every season. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


WINTERING CABBAGES IN THE OPBN FIELD. 


Long Island is the most important cab- 
baye gardenin America. Not only areenor- 
mous quantities grown by the market 
gardeners for the Brooklyn and New York 
markets; but the farmers all over the 
Island grow cabbages for these markets, 
shipping them by boat and also by 
“market” trains. These trains are pro- 
vided by the L. I. R. R. Co., for market 
garden produce only. This produce is 
not loaded into the cars and then un- 
loaded in New York; the farmers wagons 
loaded full for market are put on trucks, 
and there are other trucks for the horses 
and men, so when the trains, which go 
by mght, reach New York or Brooklyn, 
the horses are taken and hitched to the 
wagons and off they go to market. .They 
also return by train. By this arrange- 
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ment it matters little to the farmer or 
gardener whether he hives twenty or 
seventy miles from New York. 


In addition to cabbage for sale in’ the 
market Lony Island is also a very im- 
portant part of the country for growing 
cabbaye for seed for our scedsmen, This 
industry is largely carned on by the 
farmers at the eastern end of the Island. 


Between the 10th and 20th of Novem- 
ber, much depending on the weather, the 
gardeners begin to bury their cabbayes 
for winter. This consists in opening 
single furrows along the field and say 12 
or 20 feet apart according to the quan- 
tity of cabbaye to bury. But I will here 
let one of the largest truck-farmers on 
Long Island tell how it is done. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING.—Srr: 

A week or so before freezing of the 
garden prepare for storing your cabbage 
for winter supply. Select a piece of land 
with natural drainage. If you are 
obliged to use ground imperfectly drained 
artificial means must be resorted to to 
keep away the water. Open furrows 
with a double plow returning tn each fur- 
row with the plow to scoop out all loose 
dirt left, place the cabbaye 1n the furrows 
heads down, and roots up, at an angle of 
45°. Pack in tightly keeping leaves close 
around the head. Throw two furrows 
on each side of the row thus made and 
finish up any inequalities with the hoe. 


More is to feared from too deep cover- 
ing than shallow and two furrows will 
be as a rule sufhcient. Large growers of 
cabbage never place any straw or leaves 
on the cabbage as a protection. 


Cabbage not fully nmpe will winter 
much better than heads fully matured. 


Oct. 19, 1892. xX: Y. 2. 


VEGETABLES IN MISSOURI. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
In the line of vegetables we prow every- 
thing in Missoun that is grown in the 
most favored part of the temperate zone. 
The state is far enough south to escape 
the rigor of the northern winter. In the 
winter the hotbed comes into play, and 
by its aid lettuces, turnips, radishes, 
omons, beets, and cauliflowers are a part 
of the hotbed crop. Landreth’s Forcing 
and Tennis Ball, and Grand Rapids for- 
cing lettuce and French Breakfast radish 
have been satisfactory varieties. A hot- 
bed should be in a protected corner of an 
enclosure. It is easily made, and its re- 
turns are satisfactory. In the central 
latitudes particularly a hotbed, renewed 
in January and again in March, is as 
useful as the garden itself. 


[Renewing the hotbeds in January may 
be all nght in Southern Missoun, but in 
the north our heavy snows and severe 
frosts deprive us of the use of hotbeds in 
January. Ed.] 

Beginning with asparagus in Apmnil, the 
summer has a wealth ot vegetables in 
store for every industnous gardener. In 
the southern half of Missouri, Jersey 
Waketield cabbages and Snowball cault- 
flowers are secured by planting the seed 
late in September and wintering the 
young plants in cold frames. They are 
planted out late in March or carly in 
April. Spinach is sown in the fall for the 
first spring cropasfar north as St. Louis. 
I doubt if this method would be sate 
north of the Missouri river. 


[Yes. On Long Island we sow round- 
seeded spinach from the 7th to the 15th 
of September (to keep over winter in the 
open ficld. “Sometimes we sprinkle a lit- 
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tle salt hay or sedge over it to save it 
from heaving or scalding. Ed.] 


Here we resort to the hotbed again, 
and in it early plants of cabbage, caulli- 
flower, tomato, celery, etc., are grown, 
ready for transplanting in the garden in 
April and May. Peas are sown even in 
March, but for all such early operations 
fall plowing is requisite. Missouri soil, 
while very strong and rich,13 veryclay<y, 
and the rains of winter and spring make 
it stick beyond description. 

Okra is a favorite vegetablein Missoun. 
It is a hot weather plant, though I have 
seen it well grown in Minnesota. We 
take the half-grown pods, slice and stew 
them, and serve with a sour dressing. 
The egg-plant likes the hot July and 
August days of Missouri. The first 
tomatoes are ripe early in August, and 
from that month on we have no scarcity 
of melons. Sweet corn grows in rare 
pertection. Cuas. S. KEFFER. 

Columbia, Mo. 


Miscellaneous. 


GOW MANURE FOR FOTTING SOIL AND 
FOR MANURE WATBR. 


To THE EpDIToR OF GARDENING.—Sir: I 
see in the papers that soil to be used for 
potting bulbs, etc., includes ‘‘well-rotted 
cow manure.” What constitutes ‘“well- 
rotted?”” How long must it lie in pile to 
become so? And when liquid manure is 
used made from cow manure should the 
‘‘well-rotted’’ or fresh be used. 

Oct. 10, 1892. W. H. F. 


Fresh cow manure isa wet pasty mass, 
and when gathered into heaps it does 
not dry out in a couple of years, no won- 
der then the words ‘“‘well-rotted cow 
manure” are perplexing enough to ama- 
teurs. We keep a lot of cows. We turn 
them out to pasture from May till Octo- 
ber, leaving them out day and night, so 
that during this period we do not save 
any manure. Between October and April 
we house our cows keeping them in the 
stables at night andin inclement weather 
in the day time, but in fine weather turn 
them out into the yards in the day time, 
during this time we feed them with corn 
stalks, hay, grain, branandalittle ground 
oats and corn, and roots consisting ofa 
few mangelsand carrots. If noroots were 
used the manure would be drier. All of 
this manure we save by itself. That 
from the stables, which are cleancd out 
every day, is saved pretty clean; that is, 
without much hay or straw or other 
bedding matenal in it, and carted into a 
pile apart from anything else, because we 
use it for greenhouse plants, compost, 
ete., and the yard manure for ordinary 
garden and farm purposes, especially for 
berries, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries. 

We leave this stable cow manure ina 
heap till next fall when we get in our sod 
loam for potting compost. We then 
spread a layer of sod loam six or eight 
inches deep on the ground and on top of 
this a layer four inches deep of the cow 
manure, and so on in alternate layers till 
the heap is as large as we want, using 
about one-third the whole bulk of 
manure. In finishing off the pile, leave it 
dish-shaped on the top so that it may 
catch and hold the rains and snows of 
winter and become well-wetted all 
through. In spring break it down, turn 
it over, mixing it well, and make it up 
apain, still keeping it when finished dish- 
shaped on the top. In this way theloam 


dries out the manure, and the following 
fall the compost is in good working 
order, and we havea nice heap of ‘‘fibrous 
loam and rotted cow manure.” 


It takes about three years to rot a 
heap of clear cow manure rotten enough 
to use in potting soil, and during this 
time it should be turned at least twice a 
year, and this is why we compost it with 
loam to hasten its rotting. Of course we 
could use other absorbents in drying it, 
such as dry peat muck, road dust, and 
the like, but we are too particular about 
what sort of potting soil we have to use 
any material of that kind; that is good 
enough for the open garden but not good 
enough for potting. And spreading it 
out to dry in the sunshine and get washed 
by rains would be waste, ause it 
would evaporate and leach much of its 
manunial strength. No doubt the fresher 
cow manure is the stronger it is, but for 
all purposes including mulching rose-beds 
in greenhouses, and for liquid manure we 
prefer to use cow manure not less than 
one year old, say one to two years old. 


For liquid manure, especially in the 
hands of amateurs, where the quantity 
needed is not great, and where neatness 
and cleanliness area pointed desideratum 
we would eccounimend tat you get a bag 
made of coarse open-texture sacking, and 
big enough to hold from one totwo bush- 
els, and partly fill this, quite loosely, 
with the manure, then put it into the 
cask or tub and fill up with water. With 
a stout stick you can tamp or turn the 
bag about occasionally to better free the 
liquid from the manure. This gives you 
a clean safe fertilizer, and you can empty 
the old manure out of the bag and refill 
it with fresh manure every week or two, 
according to demand. 

While all cow manure is pretty good, 
manure of cows fed on green grass or 
ensilage is not as good as manure from 
animals fed on hay, stalks, and grain. 


FORDHOOK FARM. 


A few miles from Philadelphia, is the 
seed and tral grounds of W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co. The Philadelphia Inquirer of Oc- 
tober 8 in a five column illustrated arti- 
cle, describing this farm and the intcrest- 
ing things to be found there, tells us that 
during the present year 3,000 varieties of 
vegetables and 1,240 of flower seeds 
were tested there. Among these were 
372 of beans, 176 of cabbage, 40 beets, 
93 sweet corn, 74 cucumbers, &8 lettuces, 
8+ musk melons, 110 watermelons, 86 
onions, 102 peas, 53 peppers, 45 pota- 
toes, 45 pumpkins, 73 radishes, 108 
squashes, 26 tobacco, and 118 tomatoes. 
Among flower sceds there were 70 varie- 
ties of balsams, 131 asters, 44 poppics, 
86 pansies, 33 petunias, 61 sweet peas, 
27 scabios, 24 nasturtiums, cte. We are 
also told that this firm have made con- 
tracts to buy 12,000 pounds of sweet 
pea seed. 

Some of our readers may inquire, as no 
scedsman ever catalogues such an im- 
mense variety of the several kinds of 
vegetables as are here enumerated, why 
are so many of them grown at Fordhook 
Farm? This is one branch of the seed- 
business the general public know very 
little about. It is impossible tor any seed 
firm to grow all of the seeds it sells, for 
its situation is unfavorable for some 
sorts, ete., so it contracts with different 
parties in different parts of the country, 
Long Island, Cahtornia, northern New 


different vegetables prow the best and 
produce the best seeds, to grow certain 
kinds. And it keeps one or two spectal- 
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ists on the road all of the time examining 
these crops as they grow. When these 
seeds are delivered a sample of every lot 
and variety is tested at home the fol- 
lowing summer. Also every new variety 
offered by every other seed house 1s 
obtained and tested. And every vear, 
every seed firm in the country has a host 
of reputed new varieties of flowers or 
vegetables offered to it for sale by private 
parties.. Now these are not bought up 
on sight by any means; a sampleis taken, 
grown, and tested, and its value or 
worthlessness determined, or more often 
it turns out to be an old variety new to 
the person who offered it for sale, but 
quickly identified by the seed firm who 
has tested it. New varieties are also be- 
ing ‘‘worked up.” A seed farm is a plant 
factory; not only is it continually im- 
proving old vaneties by selection, but 
raising new varieties by crossing and 
hybridizing. 


MIMULUS DOUGLASI. 
A CASE OF CLEISTOGAMY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
have had a curious experience with an 
Oregon plant, Mimulus Douglasi, formerly 
put in a genus apart—Eunanus. The 

orny, indehiscent seed vessels sent me 
struck meas very peculiar, though I think 
those of Diplacus glutinosus are something 
like them. I had to tear them open by 
Sheer force, and got about thirty seeds 
notably larger than in common species. 
I raised them easily. They made small, 
branching plants three inches high and 
begun to flower from rather large inflated 
calyces with the lobes twisted. The very 
few flowers which fully expanded struck 
me very much by their utter dissimilarity 
from those ofordinary species, there being 
no lower lip, which was represented by a 
mucro, so that the upper lip extended 
much beyond the lower rim. Now comes 
the joke; after the lowest flowers had 
expanded and excited my curiosity no 
others followed their example, but re- 
mained obstinately closed. 1 wondered 
what had arrested their growth. I tried 
them in all ways, but no coaxing availed. 
After a month’s waiting they eee to 
wither off gradually and I had to accept 
the inevitable. Finally, when they ap- 
peared almost dead, I discovered that 
although the flowers had never expanded, 
the seed vessels within were perfected and 
matured, and tontained excellent seed. 
Now, is not thata droll story? Of course, 
I am not unaware that some plants are 
guilty of what botanistscall eleistogamy, 
and this may be a case in point. 

Ipswich, England. Wa. Trompson. 


fiOW | BAKB EGG PLANTS. 


Take a nice, plump, fresh, fatr-sized egg 
plant fruit, and cut rt in half lengthwise. 
Then cover with cold water and add salt 
pretty liberally and let them boil till you 
can run a splint through them easily. 
Place one half, unbroken side down, on 
the dish in which you intend to bake it, 
and the other half on another dish, and 
scrape the insides out of both, being care- 
ful not to break the skin. Mix the 
scraped-out inside part with bread crumbs 
making it pretty stiff and season with 
onion chopped fine, butter, pepper, and 
salt. Now fill this into the skin on the 
baking dish rounding it up full, and lay 
the other empty skin over tt, making it 
appear lke one unbroken egy fruit. Lay 
a slice of fat pork on the top of all, and 
bake for_an hour. Serve it while hot. 

Mars. WM. WRIGHT. 

Glen Cove, NUYS Oct. 10, '92. 


Your 
Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


You will favor your 


Friends as well as 


4a The Publishers. 
Azalea Ameena, 
Rosa Rugosa, Vv 
Cydonia Japonica = 

For Hedging, $25.00 per 10C0 
Choice 

Ornamental Trees 

and Shrubs 

In Great Variety. 
ancine. Plants for Lawns and Cemeteries. 
Send For Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
ao Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


TREES. SHRUBS. VINES. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. Our assortment Include: 
Elms, Maples, Oaks anda full line of varieties most 
desirable for Avenues, Lawnsand Parks. They are 

of large and medium sizes. 

EVERGREENS. These have been recently root 
pruned and sheared. We offer an immense stock 
of all the desirable sorts for specimens and hedgi wing. 
oe a ane lotof dwarf varieties especially desirable 

or 

F LOWERING SHRUBS By the miilion. of all 

varieties. Our cullection Includes the 


fone 
oie PLANTS A general assortment, 
including the new Clematis Paniculata. Send for 
estimates on stock wanted. and when practicable 
visit our nurseries. Descriptive catalogues free. 


The WM. H. MOON COMPANY, 


MORRIRAVILLE, PA. 


ZIRNGIEBEL’S .. . 


Giant [Market and 
Fancy Pansies___._._..{_ 


New Crop Seed of those superb strains now ready. 
in trade vackcts of 1.500 an 6 respectively, 
at @1.0vu each respectively. 


DENYS ZIRNGIEBEL, Needham. Mass. 


READER If you love Rare Flowers 


choicest only, address 
It will astonish Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.t. 


ahd please. 


"GA RDENIN G. 


Noz. 7, 


The Herbaceous Pzeony 


as 


Succeedsin almost any 
position, and when in 
flower is very effective 
and showy. Wehave 
a choice collection of 
named varieties, both 
4 Double and Single, 
4 for Fall planting. 
Alsc some Hardy 
Pyrethrum and light 
colored Larkspur. 


Our Descriptive Price 
list of Bulbs and Roots 
for fall planting FREE. 


as 


_ 25 


— 


C. B. WHITNALL & CO.. ia Mibeoaiee St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LOWER POTS 


our make are the best In the market. 


We have made eet improvements in machinery. and 
have also discovered a better clay, so that we are now 
eee FLOWER PO ‘§ that can't be beat. 

he assurance of a host of our customers that 


Freight Paice ely ih low from this point, and our way of 


ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars. or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Charming Homes 
Deserve 
Charming Grounds. 


We can help you to have the latter if 
you write us. We give our time to advise 
what and how to plant successfully and 
with economy, a8 hundreds throughout 
the country can testify. We are one of 
the largest growers in the country of 


Rare Trees, Shrubs, Fruit, 
Hardy Piants, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, 
Roses, Clematis and_ ail 
Hardy Novelties 


not to be found elsewhere. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY 6O., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ONE MILLION x« x x 


Trees, Shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 

- e Catalogues Free. ... 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, LASS. 


YOU WANT. ws wf 


The best stock and at lowest rates. Fruit 
Trees, Plants, Vines, Etc. Peach, Plum, 
Prune, Apricot, Apple, Pear, Cherry. 
Blackberries, Raspberries. Palmetto, 
Asparagus and other goodthings. Send 
tor Catalogue. Address, 


ALEX. PULLEN, Milford, Delaware. 


ERKSHIRK, Chester White, 

Jeracy Red and Poland China 
PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
wy Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
y and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
aville, Cheater Co., Penna 


eS 
CU RIOUS CACTI. Choice sample ioe Lisbirer 


Curt. K. Plamb, “Cactus Crank’, Milton, Wis. 


f 
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To an any | Reader of of 66 Gardening’’ 


Sending us $1 .00, we will send by mail 
post paid ‘oany P.O. in the United States 


One Dozen Finest 
Dutch Hyacinths, * 


One Dozen Finest 
Dutch Tulips, 


Single or Double, Red, Wh'te, Blue or Yellow, 
pone choice. We have the largest and finest 

pv in America. Catalogues mailed on appli- 
cation. 


Z. De FOREST ELY & CO., 


Importers and Growers of Bulbs. 
1303 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DUTCH BULBS._* 


My annual Catalogue of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissus, Lilies, 
Lily-of-the-Valley Pips, 
and other BULBOUS ROOTS is now ready 
and mailed FREE to all applicants. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East Ninteenth St, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Cauliflowers__.- 


AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 
Complete, Practical ee in minute 


detail, By mall, poatpata 20 Cents. Dealers 
supplied at libera discount. 


fee FRANCIS BRILL, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


Window and Conservatory Plants. 


Many different varieties of the finest new Cannas, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Hello- 
rc pes, Pansies, Petunias, Verbenas, ete. 


For the Summer Garden: 
Splendid collections of the most beautiful constant 
b ooming Annuals. Perennials and Green-house 
pane. All my plants are specially grown to send 
ye mail. The AB cg quality and varietion will sur- 
prise and please everyone. 
Kdists ready October and January. Send address 


. -DANIEL)K. HERR, Lancaster, Pa., Box 4096. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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JOHN C. MONINGER, 


- ¢ * [Planufacturer of CYPRESS. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Conservatories, Greenhouses, Rosehouses, 


¢ ESTIMATES - FURNISHED « ON 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


FOR ® e e e 


* *# &2 FE % % 


ee &@ HE % 


Etc. 


- THE - ENTIRE - CONSTRUCTION. - 


297 to 305 Hawthorne Avenue, 


fre CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Te WILKS 
HEATER, 


For Heating 
GREEN HOUSES, 
STORES, 


DWELLINGS, 
ETC. 


Manufactured by 
THE 8. WILKS MF’G CO. 
123 S. Clinton St., 


= CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalogue 


_ PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertiscrs. 


the 


Mention Gardening. 


Conservatories. 


eae en ain. 

We supply all material for them, includ- 
ing rHecelag and Ventilating Appa- 
ratus, all of the best Iron frame con- 
Struction, erected complete, or the 
structural iron work shipped ready for 
erection. 


Send 4 cents for illustrated catalogue 
and mention SEES when you 
write. 


HITCHINGS & CO. 


233 Mercer Street, NEW YORK. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


» WHEN READY 
©) 


we would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 

sash and doors Should you desire to use But- 
ted Se ass on your roofs then the Clipper bar is. 


TO BUILD__—_,. 
YOUR GREENHOUSES 


We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 


fe LOCKLAND, O. 


FOR GREENHOUSES 
and CONSERVATORIES. 


ALL SIZES. LOWEST PRICES, 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 
37 & 59 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


‘“MEEHANS’ MONTHLY.” 


Kvery subscriber to “G ardening” will want in 
addi tion" ‘MEEHANS' MONTHLY," on account of 
the monty Prang chromo of some beautiful 
wild flowe 

The work is In fact a supplement to the famous 

“Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” with 
chamer on wild tlowers and gardening added. 

P sar tol e Aes i free. £2.00 a year, or with “Gar- 
en 


THOMAS, MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e 
Bargain x 
eosicriey 
- « TO... 
EVERY READER 
4ee,._OF GARDENING. 


N 


3 Hyacinths, different colors; 

3 Tulips, different colors; 

2 Double Daffodils; 

6 Crocus, all colors, 

Including one Rare Bulb and copy 
of Fall edition of Vaughan’s Gar- 
dening Illustrated, FREE, all post- 
paid to any address for only 


eS 50 Cents e- * , 
Vii 
ws\\ 
xia) 


a) 


CHICAGO, 
88 State St. 
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For AUTUSFIN PLANTING 
Are the Best. 


PLANT IN FALL. 


& & 


BLOOM IN SPRING. \ 


4 Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 


Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, etc. 


N\(\)y HENRY A. DREER, : 


SUSCAMMY|| 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA.» 2% 
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THe dwart Winter flowering variety for pots. 


| | tW= > 
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BV INA 

\' iy a DC J a 


Sg Japanese and California 


CANNA. — és 


Star of. ’gr. 


This celebrated Canna has been grown by 
us in very large quantities and to place 
our Autumn Bulb and Plant Catalogue 
in the hands of every reader of Garden- 
ing we propose to send for 30 cents one 
of above plants, or for $1.00 four plants 
with the Catalogue which contains a 
Select list of all the newest French 
Cannas. It will pay you to know the 
facts about these plants now. 


x *K 
F. R. PIERSON CO., 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 


Mee New York. | 


© BULBS © 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. 
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TIMOTHY HOPKINS. 


Exporters, Importers and Growers 
—— OF —— 


PLANTS, 
SEEDS, 3 
BULBS. 
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52 Bulbs 
$1.00. 


Consisting of 5 Hyacinths, 5 Double 
Tulips and 5 Single Tulips in differ- 
ent colors, also 5 Single Tulips— 
yellow; 4 Daffodils, 3 Single Jon- 
quils, 10 large Golden Crocuses, 10 
Blue Crocuses, and 5 Snow Drops. 
These are the most desirable Bulbs 
for window or out-door culture. 
Sure to bloom abundantly. Send 
for them at once. 


Send for our Catalogue of Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 


Andorra Nurseries 


- WILLIAM WARNER HARPER, 


Manager. 
Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of 
Autumn planting of Deciduous 
Trees and Shrubs and Rhodo- 
dendrons and for catalogues ap- 


ply to 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


NEW AND SORE PLANTS, 


ORCH » ETC. 
A Large Collection of tes ouse and Green-house 
lan tes. 


beau tiful Trees 
ind sheen Ercreens: 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Mention Gardening. 


Headquarters for mm 


WATER LILIES. 
- SEEDS, TUBERS AND PLANTS. 
Awarded Certificate of Honorable Mention; a0 omaly 


commended by the Society of American Flori 
alogue with cultural instructions free on application. 


WI1. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


Babylon Nursery. 


Fine stock White Willow, 4 to 7 ft. 
2 years. Scarcest tree in America. 
One cent per foot by hundred. 


P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N. Y. 


mn GARDENING, | 


CACTI. g 


Flowers Exquisite 
and Fragrant. . 


Some meseuriny 12 inches across; require 
beolutely po care. 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR $1.00, 
5 for cantare ioe tl sh plants 
LARGE AND FREE BLOOPERS. 
Book on Cacti, 7 Pages, 120 cuts, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
A. BLANC & CO., 
314 North 11th Street, 
pee PHILADELPHIA. 


eee AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


lso Hardy Koses. crepes, 5 Bulbs. Shrubs, 
Pesontes, Etc The nrecet and most complete 
ection in America. 


TREES « 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Tilustrated General Catalogue (1@0 page) FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y 


1838.—FIFTY-FOUR YEARS. 
NUT AND FRUIT TREES Parry’ 


in collections Le reduced 
Hardy Oranges an 

small’ fruit planta Fruit. 
VINES, E 


rates. Elsganus 
d other eos sae ig Pi 
hade ae E Trees. OBRNAM 
Illustrated Deesiod © Catalogu 


wri. PARRY, Douona Nurseries, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 


300 ACRES.—1892. 


ad Pedigree J  rersian 
eatin Jar F h ap _orsian 


Japan, Frenc 
Walnut “Aime pds, Fi te., Japan 


VALUABLE NEW PEARS Golden Ft wwe “Tdano, Wilder. Lincoln Core- 


Lon Buffal Berrie June 
ened tack of Grape “Wiaes tod ‘al 
AL 8 UBS, 


FO STIT Prevents and Checks Mildew, Black-Rot, Leaf- 

Blight, Etc., on Grapes, Quinces, Potatoes, 
—_________ ss Tomatoes, Onions, Roses, Mums, Carnations. 
JOOSTEN’S MAGAZINE BELLOWS is the best implement to distribute PLANT and 


INSECT POWDERS. Sold by 


aC. H. JOOSTEN, : 3 Coenties Slip, NEW YORK. 


A Perfect Lawn. 


If you want a lawn without a weed. 
of a dark green color, and of a vel- 
vety texture, send for our circular. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. . 
The best climber ever introduced, and 
a full line of the best sorts of Hardy 
Plants in the country. 


LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. . . . . 


Established 1877. WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Francis Brill, 


- SPECIALIST IN. . 


Cabbage and Cauliflower 
SEED. 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 
Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants of the Southern Allegheny 
Mountains. . ; 


» « LINVILLE, N. C., U. S. A. 


WATER LILIES, 41t_cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. . .)i 


SOMETHING NEW. 
Gladiolus Bulbs foe eer see seed. Jags, from 


in this countr iy in thiscountry and Europe These are well scown 
and will make fine blcoming bulbs next 
One thousand may be grown on a square and 
there will be no two exactly alike. Hach hun. 
dred will contain some very fine pes For the 
inexperienced this is immensely better than at- 
tempting to grow their own from seeds. Packed 
par ba and mailed any time in the fall or winter. 
Printed instructions accompany each package. 
100, $1; 1.000, $7.50; 10 000, $60; 100,000 $500. 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Japan Bulbs, 
ane Seeds 
California % and Shrubs 
ue or 10 cents we Bars ju beautiful Ge acriptive Cata- 


rl] Bulb Calla 


ue and your choice Bulb Freesia, 
rl Bulb ong 4 Lily 


Address H. BERGER & CO., 
Established Bias SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. : 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC. 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 


TREES De 


FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 
Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Piants, Bulbs, for Fall 
Planting. Immense stock. Order now. 162 


page Catalogue free. . .. . 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
rit.) Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Chrysanthemums. 


AT NEW YORK, 


We are just in the height of the chrys- 
anthemum craze and season, and nowhere 
in the country can we get a better idea of 
the Autumn Queen and her varieties, 
whims and popularity than just now in 
New York city, where the greatest chrys- 
rool exhibition in the county is 
being held. Why the greatest? Because 
around New York we have the largest 
number of florists and enthusiasts, and at 
this exhibition prizes amounting to about 
$7,000 are offered in premiums. In sev- 
eral classes $150, $125, and $100 are 
offered as first, second and third prizes 
respectively, and this encouragement 
ought to bring out novelty, quality and 
quantity. 

SPECIMEN PLANTs in pots “must be 
grown to a single stem and in pots not 
exceeding fourteen inches in diameter. 
These are all very good for exhibition 
purposes but they are neither natural, 
beautiful nor sisefal. To bring them into 
good shape and show off all their flow- 

ers to good advantage they have got to 

be trained toa fixed circle of wire with a 
network of strings, or more uncomely 
still to a forest of sticks. Ivory, Jessica, 
Domination, Minnie Wanamaker, Wha. KRG 
Lincoln, Gloriosum, Rohallion, Mermaid, 
Ada Spaulding, Mrs. J. N. Gerard, Mer- 
maid, Ed. Molyneux and Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy were prominent in this group. 
There seemed to be a disinclination to re- 
tain the ruling ‘confined to one stem”’ 
another year. 

STANDARDs “‘on stems not less than 30 
ormore than 40 inches high.’’ These 
have got to be stoutly staked, and braced 
inside the pots; the tops too have got to 
be tied out toa ring of wire, and inner 
rings, strings or wires. While they serve 
a purpose all nght, they are unnatural 
and far {rom comely. Chief among the 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. FIG. 1 


1. Mrs. Gov. Fifer, 2. Hill's Seedlin ? 
Adams, 6 w& tis Flo 


varieties used as standards were Hicks- 
Arnold, Cullingtordii, Sunflower, H. E. 
Widener, Jessica, Ada Spaulding and Miss 
Li' bie Allen. 

SINGLE-STEMMED PLANTs, ‘‘in 
not to exceed 6 inches, one stem, one 
bloom.’”’ In the case of medium sized 
plants, say 3 feet high or less, these are 
quite pretty; the plants are young, fresh, 
vigorous, and carry fine foliage as well as 
a noble terminal bloom. But when it 
comes to spring-struck plants, now 5 to 
8 feet high, no matter what’s at the top 
of them, they are too gawky for any 
common sense purpose. 

CLEAN Pots.—A most salutary rule 
enforced in New York is that all pots 
containing plants on exhibition must be 
washed clean, otherwise the exhibit is 
disqualified. And this is right. Let ev- 
ery other horticultural society adopt and 
enforce the same ruling, and the filthy 
pots and slip shod arrangements we too 


pots 


Mrs. Hood Wright. 
rence Davis 


¢. Ivory. 5. Mrs. E. D. 


7. Jessica, 


often see at flowershows will cease, much 
to our credit and respect. 

Cut FLOWERs.—These were magnifi- 
cent. A few hundred were exhibited in 
the old barbarous beheaded style of sin- 
gle, stemless flowers on flat boards, but 
the thousands upon thousands of gor- 
geous beauties that charmed the eye of 
refinement and made the exhibition the 
grand success that it was, were shown 
with their stout, leafy stems not less than 
two feet in length. These were arranged 
in vases, singly or in dozens or half doz- 
ens as the schedule called for. 

THE TABLE DECORATIONS consisted of 
tables set for dinner and decorated with 
chrysanthemums. The same style per- 
vaded all the tables. One variety only 
of chysanthemums was used on each 
table. The arrangements consisted of a 
large mass of veryarge blossoms in the 
eenter ‘of ithe table set loosely and ele- 
gantly in a bedding of green ferns or 
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plumosa asparagus; all the flowers were 
long-stemmed, and not one of them 
touched another. The favors also were 
«f the same variety as the center mass. 
A large yellow Japanese variety decora- 
ted the first prize table. The prizes were 
$100, $75, and $50 for first, second and 
third, respectively. 

BASKETS AND VASES OF CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS.—Premiums of $40, $30, and $20 
were sure to bring out fine exhibits, but 
in magnitude these efforts surpassed all 
previous ones. The baskets were set on 
xdestals and when filled looked like 
1uge vases. The vases were massive pil- 
lars of blossoms. Measuring over the 
flowers, for the vases were hiddenin blos- 
soms and green, some of these vases were 
8 feet high and 10 feet around their floral 
top. The baskets were in proportion, 
and mostly one variety of chrysanthe- 
mum was used in each. All the flowers 
were single-headed, very full and large, 
and on long, stiff, leafy stems, and notwo 
blossoms touched each other. They were 
set in masses of heavy fern, with a dra- 
pery of very heavy strings of plumosa 
asparagus. Some set among maiden 
_hair ferns showed at once that the airy 
green ferns were out of place associated 
with such massive flowers. The resting 
of one basket filled with bronze blossoms 
was made of red oak leaves, and elicited 
a good deal of admiration. The pret- 
tiest nery we know of however, to 
associate with chrysanthemums in heavy 
w. rk of this sort 1s mahonia. Its close 
branches of glossy evergreen leaves now 
tinted bronze, have an apt and happy 
effect, andits stems are strong enough to 
help to brace the flowers. 

the following varieties were the ones 
that appeared most numerously at the 
exhibition: 

White,—Ivory, Domination. Marie 
Ward, Minnie Wanamaker, Mrs. Gov. 
Fifer, Jessica, Mrs. Senator Hearst, 
King’s Daughter, The Bride, Mrs. E. D. 
Adams, Mrs. Alpheus Hardy. 

Pink.—Exquisite, Excellent, Viviand- 
Morel, Mrs. J. N. Gerard, V. H. Hallock, 
F. Thompson, Bride of Roses, Leon Fan- 
chot, William Falconer, Eda_ Prass, 
Lilian B. Bird, Roslyn. 

Crimson.—Ed. Audiguier, Jeanne De- 
laux, Cullingfordii, Murillo, Mrs. A. J. 
Drexel, O. P. Basset, Emily Ladenburg, 
George W. Childs, Bohemia. 

Yellow,—Kioto, Sunflower, W. H. Lin- 
coln, Col. W. B. Smith, E. Hitzeroth, 
Libbie Allen, H. E. Widener, Mrs. J. G. 
Whilldin, Rohallion, Lady Townsend, 
M. B. Spaulding; Dr. J. Callendreau. 

Bronze and Yellow.—Golden Gate, 
Hicks Arnold, Harry May, E. G. Hill. 

OsTRICH PLUME, or hairy flowered 
chrysanthemum. There is every indica- 
tion that we soon will have a great va- 
riety of these. Besides Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy and Louis Boehmer, we have sev- 
eral pink-purple seedlings, and Mr. Wood 
of Boston, showed us a good heavy 
bronze; and there isa deep yellow one, 
an importation from Japan, but there is 
a complaint that it doesn't make a large 
flower. William Falconer, a pale, pure 
Malmaison pink, and a large full fine 
flower, with fine constitution and bold, 
stout stems, and very ample foliage is 
regarded as the finest of the hairy race 
so far in cultivation. 

New SEEDLINGS are legion, and amony 
them there are good flowers and _ indiffer- 
ent ones. The prize-takers, however, 
will, in the natural order of business, be 
the most in demand next year; but it 
takes two years to tell the value ofa 
seedling. Bearin mind that a chrysan- 
themum worth growing must have a 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. FIG. 2. 


1. Mrs. Senator Hearst. 


vigorous contsitution and fine, ample fol- 
iage, as well as a fine flower. 

AMONG NEW VARIETIES, Peter Hender- 
son Co's Golden Wedding was the grand- 
est flower in the exhibition; indeed, it is 
the finest vellow chrysanthemum we have 
ever seen. It is Japanese, bright yellow, 
immensely large, and exeeedingly full- 
headed and double; and it has bold, stiff 
stems and fine foliage, indicating a good 
constitution. Mrs Lewis Childs Madeira is 
an incurved Chinese variety of extraordi- 
nary massive proportions. The flower- 
heads were big solid round balls, golden 
yellow, anda little tinged with red on 
the lower petals. 
striking appearance was the fact that it 
stood up on long, stout, stiff, leafy stems 
like a vigorous Japanese variety, for the 
Chinese sorts are not remarkable for their 
stiff neckedness. 

NEITHER CHINESE, pompons nor anc- 
mone-flowered sorts of any kind cut any 
figure at this exhibition. It is really piti- 
ful to see how these lovely, and old-time 
popular types have fallen from grace. To 
the amateur, however, who grows hardy 
chrysanthemums, the Chinese and pom- 
pons must continue to be his favorites 
for they are the only ones that are hardy. 
We are glad to perceive, however, that 
there is a reaction setting inin their favor, 
and we have every reason to believe that 
better provision will be made for their 


encouragement at the next New York ex- 


hibition, than was accorded them at this 

meeting. 

AS GROWN BY THB MOST SUGGESSFUL PLOR- 
I5TS AROUND NEW YORK. 

In order to give our readers a fair idea 
of perfection in chrysanthemum flowers, 
we visited the greenhouse establishment 
of Mr. Ernst Asmus, one of our largest 
and best growers around New York—the 
other day, and there had the series of 
photographs taken from which our_illus- 
trations have been engraved. Mr.'CAs- 


2. Dr. Callandreau. 3}. 


And what added to its’ 


Mount Whitney. 


mus grows the chrysanthemums for cut 
flowers to sell in New York, and as he 
couldn't sell poor flowers at any price, 
or flowers of poor varieties, our readers 
may depend upon it that the varieties 
here presented are good and worth grow- 
ing. On account of the vast quantity 
grown by the hundreds of florists in the 
vicinity of New York prices rule low and 
the market is very discriminating, so that 
only the very best quality of flowers find 
a sale at a fair price, and to produce these 
the very best system of cultivation has 
to be pursued. And as our florists have 
to make their living by selling their flow- 
ers, rigid economy has to be exercised. 


PasT AND PRESENT ways of growing . 


chrysanthemums. We used to set out 
our young plants in spring, grow them 
outside afi summer, and liftand pot them 
early in September and then bring them 
indoors; and in this way got capital 
flowers. But now-a-days fashion, there- 
fore the market, demands a stout, leafy 
stem, 24 to 30 inches long toeach flower. 
and finer blossoms than ever, and to 
comply with these exactions we have got 
to change our cultural tactics, and grow 
our finest flowers indoors altogether. 

Inthe summer time our greenhouses 
are empty so far as hybrid roses, carna- 
tions and bulbous plants are concerned. 
and these are the ones devoted to the 
chrysanthemums, 

The plants for cut flowers are not 
grown in pots; they are planted out on 
the beds along the centre of the green- 
houses just as we do roses or carnations. 

GROW THEM ON BENCHES.—With such 
tall growing plants one might think the 
proper way would be to make a bed of 
rich earth on the ground along the mid- 
dle of the greenhouse, and plant them in 
it; but no, Mr. Asmus is quite emphatic 
in his belief that the best results are ob- 
tained from planting on wooden benches 
raised aboveground. These benches are 
the same-as-for, roses, namely, 5 inches 
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1. Mermaid. 2. Waban. }3. 


deep. ‘‘Why do you prefer the benches?’’ 
we asked. ‘Because I have fullcommand 
of the roots,’’ he answered. ‘‘On solid 
beds I get ranker plants but at the ex- 
pense of the blossoms, and the more I 
feed them the ranker the plants will 
grow; but onthe benches I can control 
the roots, water all I want to without 
soddening the soil, get the buds and then 
feed for flowers more than for leaves.”’ 
He sets his plants about a foot apart 
each way, runs them to one to three 
stems to each, and one flower to the 
stem, and these stems are tied erect to 
stout strings fastened to cross wires on 
the beds and other wires near the roof. 

SoIL AND MANuRES.—Good rotted sod 
loam and old cow manure 1s the c »mpost 
used. Liquid manure made from old 
cow manure is the stimulant employed 
and after the beds are well filled with 
roots, there is no stinting of this invig- 
orating fluid. Soot water is also largely 
used, both for bench and pot plants. 
The soot is what is obtained from soft 
coal, and as it cannot be readily had in 
New York, he sends to Indiana for it. 
Mr. A. tried nitrate of soda this year as 
a fertilizer, because some of the other 
florists said it was fine for chrysanthe- 
mums, but he declares so long as there is 
a cow in Jersey he’ll stick to the bovine 
in the time to come. 

FIXED OR MOVABLE ROOFS.—Many of 
our readers may ask if his greenhouses 
have fixed roofs, or aremade of movable 
sashes so that they may be uncovered in 
summer. No, all of his houses have fixed 
roofs. 

STYLE oF Hovuses.—Well, what style of 
houses has he got? He is replacing his 
old greenhouses by new ones, some of 
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which are full span roofed and other half- 
span, and all are of iron frames. The 
iron is so much more permanent; and it 
is lighter and neater. The pitch is & 
inches to the foot in the case of span- 
roofs, and 714 inches for half-span roofs; 
and all the glass used is double thick, and 
16x24 inches in size. The ventilation is 
worked by machinery. 

KEEPING THE CUT FLOWERS.—When 
the flowers attain their full size they are 
cut and put into water till sent to New 
York in the morning. In the case of the 
commoner varieties a dozen blooms—all 
long-stemmed—may be put into a pail, 
but the finest individuals are treated in- 
dividually. He has a large, wooden, all- 
enclosed, cold shed with a dirt floor. A 
wide bed in the middle of this floor is 
forked over, and quart bottles filled with 
water stood in rows a foot apart all over 
the bed, and the bottles are sunk in the 

ound half their depth to keep them 
rom toppling over. One big bloom is 
stuck into each of these bottles there to 
stay till required for market or exhihi- 
tion. Shutters over the windows darken 
the shed. 

NEW VARIETIES.—Besides growing the 
standard select varieties for market, Mr. 
A., like every other progressive florist, 
has a corner in his greenhouse and two in 
his heart for everything that is new. 
His greatest surprise this year was the 

CALIFORNIAN SEEDLINGS. ‘TI tried only 
a few of them this year, for to tell you 
the truth, in face of what we have in the 
east here I didn’t think we could get much 
if anything better, or as good, from Cali- 
fornia. But see what I’ve got! Aren’t 
they beauties? Rest assured I will, I 
am going to send for every seedling they 


6. Viviand-Morel. 7. Exquisite. 


send out in California this season. Of 
course they all won't be worth growing, 
but Imay get some good ones among 
them, enough to pay me for my trouble, 
and I'll have the rest for satisfaction to 
myself, gratification of my curiosity, and 
experience.” 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FIG. 1. A BEVY OF SNOWY GEMS. 


1. Mrs. Gov. Fifer.—Pure white, petals 
flat, broad, flowing. But the flower 
shows an eye. 

2. An exceedingly beautiful, 5 inch 
through, snowball blossom; an unnamed 
variety raised last year by E. G. Hill & 
Co., of Richmond, Indiana, and submit- 
tedto Mr. FE. Asmus for trial. But the 
flower isn’t big enough to please the rais- 
ers, and they have ordered the whole 
stock of it dumped into the rot pile. We 
give this as an illustration of the stand- 
ard of perfection now demanded in 
chrysanthemums; many varieties that 
would be good enough for usa few years 
ago, are only fit for the rot pile to-day. 

3. Mrs. Hood-Wright—a lovely flower 
with long, broad, flat, reflexed, ribbon- 
like petals. 

4. Ivory. A big snowball. All points 
considered, this 1s, perhaps, the finest 
white chrysanthemuin grown to-day. 
The flowers are globes, the petals sub- 
stantial and lasting, and the plants are 
vigorous and have fine foliage. Andasa 
pot plant, either for large or small speci- 
mens we have nothing better. Our illus- 
tration (1st page.) is of a flat-headed speci- 
men plant of this yariety, growing in a 
14-inch pot) ( We\photographed it in one 
of the greenhouses, in rather a poor place 
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to show it off to advantage, and on ac- 
count of the shape of the plant we had 
to tip it a little to one side to get a good 
top view of it. 

5. Mrs. E. D. Adams—a large, round 
—about whorled to full incurved when 
well grown, flower. Such blossoms as 
we have figured are very beautiful, but 
they don’t always come as good as this. 
Mr. J. N. May says, for cut flowers they 
are too flimsy. Asa pot plant this va- 
riety is quite telling, as it bears a large 
crop of large blossoms. 

6. Miss Florence Davis—Pure white; 
petals wide, flat, drooping and notched 
and curled up at the ends. This flower 
is striking; showy, splendid. By laying 
it flat on the table it measured 13% 
inches across. 


7. Jessica.—Perhaps our best early 
white. The flowers are large, full and 
substantial, and the plants and foliage 
healthy. For early whites Jessica, Dom- 
ination and Ivory are the ones most 
grown by our flonsts for cut flowers, as 
well as pot plants. 


FIG. I. CALIFORNIAN VARIETIES. 


1. Mrs. Senator Hearst—Pure white. 
A full, flowing flower; petals spreading, 
a little twisted and irregular, and of 
different shapes and sizes, many thread- 
like ones being intermixed among the 
larger ribbons. 


2. Dr. Callandreau—Creamy yellow 
shading to white; petals very large, 
broad, and inclined to incurve. A very 
beautiful blossom. 


3. Mount Whitney—An_ exceedingly 
large, pure white flower, quilled, and of 
somewhat spreading, flat disposition. 
Splendid. 

FIG. II. 

1. Mermaid—Large, pink, broad in- 
curved petals. One of the most common 
varieties at our exhibitions, and this 
means that it is one of our best. 


2. Waban—Pink; petals broad and 
loosely incurved, in well grown flowers 
inclined to form an uneven ball. 


3. Mrs. J.N. Gerard—Delicate silvery 
pink. Petals somewhat narrow, very 
many, and forming a dense high fu] cen- 
tre, with an outside band of longer 
florets. 


4. Ed. Hatch—Delicate pink; petals 
broad, incurved, numerous, and forming 
a massive globular head. 

5. Mrs.J. W. Moriss- y—An eae 
large flower, flattish; petals somewhat 
inclined to incurve in the center, but wide 
spreading towards the outside. But its 
color—a dull pinkish purple, is against it. 

6. Viviand-Morel—Rose pink. Petals, 
long, broad to tapering and reflexed. 
One of the best of its color. 

7. Exquisite—Delicate pink. A very 
fine full-headed flower. Petals rather 
broad and standing pretty well ouc 
all over. 

FIG. IV. 


1. Mrs, E. A. Wood—Crimson-purple, 
occasionally with minute white spots; 
petals reflexed; form erect, globular when 
well grown. 

2. Duchess of Albany—Chestnut and 
gold; petals much twisted; quite pretty. 

3. Murillo—Glowing crimson, gold re- 
verse, petals broad, reflexed and turning 
up atends. A fine bold flower, bnt re- 
quires to be grown well to look well. 


4. Miss Bertha Robinson—Pink-pur- 
ple, petals very broad, irregularly in- 
curved in the middle, the outer ones tubu 
lar and spreading. 

5. Edwin Molyneux—Velvety crimson, 
backed with bright gold. A bright and 
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1. Mrs. E. A. Wood. 


2. Duchess of Albany. 3 


Murillo. g. Miss Bertha Robinson. 


5. Edwin Molyneux. 


distinct variety, but needs good cultiva- 
tion. 
FIG. VY. 


1. Col. W. B. Smith—Bright deep yel- 
low; a handsome, large, bold flower. 


2. Rohallion—Rich yellow; flower 
early, medium-sized, petals twisted. 
There is a complaint that this variety 
has not behaved as well this year as it 
did last. 

3. Volcano—Golden bronze; a fine 
large bold flower, with stiff stem and 
capital foliage. 


4. Mrs. Whilldn—Canary yellow; a 
very full, large, fine flower, with fine 
foliage. 

5. Hicks-Arnold—Dark golden bronze ; 
a very beaut:ful variety. 

FIG. VI. CALIFORNIAN VARIETIES. 


1. Golden Gate—Golden bronze. A 
very large, bold flower, with spreading 
aa habit, robust; stem, stiff; foliage, 

ne. 

2. Harvest Moon—Clear, bright vel- 
low; petals flowing and somewhat twist- 
ed; foliage clean and plentiful. A very 
beautiful variety. 

3. C. Cruger—A handsome, full-headed 
flower; color, a pleasing purplish, and 
yellowish silvery reverse. 

4. Carmen Byron—Good sized flowers; 
brilliant red, reverse bright vellow; pet- 
als broad and incurved. A _ strikingly 
beautiful flower, but it shows a conspic- 
uous eye, and, altogether, is considered 
as the least worthy of the set. 


5. Lilian Cross—Clear yellow; petals 
broad and reflexed to inter twisted. A 
pretty variety. 


HoME READINGS IN HORTICULTURE.—A 
course of home readings in horticulture 
has been established by the Pennsylvania 
State College. The text books it recom- 
mends are The Propagation of Plants— 
Fuller; The Fruit Garden—8Barry; Prac- 


tical Floriculture—Henderson; Ornamen- 
tal Gardening—Long; Insects and In- 
secticides— Weed. The College also offers 
‘Personal advice and assistance through 
correspondence, topical outlines and sup- 
plementary lectures,” and ‘‘Tothose who 
desire, examinations upon the subjects 
read, with certificates and diplomas for 
those attaining a certain degree of ex- 
cellenee.’”” The above are good books. 
To read them and study them will benefit 
the most skilful among us. 


The Flower Garden. 


WINTERING PANSIES. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
With perhaps the exception of the Bug- 
not strain, pansies are some of the hard- 
iest perennials we grow. The Cassier 
and Bugnot strains sent out by the Ger- 
mans are as hardy as the other varieties 
with me, but the flowers are not to be 
compared with those grown from seed of 
the genuine variety sent out by Pans 
seedsmen. Thousands of pansies are 
grown in this vicinity in the open ground 
without covering of any kind. We have 
very little snow in winter, and the ther- 
mometer often falls below zero. I have 
wintered fifteen thousand pansy plants in 
this way with perfect success. The beds 
are raised six inches above the surround- 
ing level, and the ground must be per- 
fectly drained, so that water will not 
stand onit. We start the plants early 
and transplant them to the raised beds, 
so that they will have plenty of time. to 
get well rooted before the ground freezes. 
March is the most trying month for out- 
door pansies, and as awe find that they 
are thrown out worse in heavy ground 
than in light land we use our lightest soil 
for the beds.. Ihaye never had any 
trouble 6n sandydoam, but if the soil is 
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heavy a covering of evergreen boughs 
would help to protect them. Plants 
grown inacold frame do not have such 
vitality as do these wintered out ofdoors, 
nor are they as stocky, strong or vigor- 
ous as when they are grown in outside 
beds, nor do they give as good satisfac- 
tion. One of our largest growers here, 
who has stuck to his frames, has now 
given them up, and saved the extra care 
and expense entailed by frame culture, 
and his customers prefer the out door 
plants. 

To raise the choicest pansies the soil 
should be one-third well rotted cow ma- 
uure, with plenty of fine ground bone 
added. But when they are grown for 
sale in the spring good success may be 


C. Cruger. 4. Carmen Byron, 5. Lilian Cross. 


had if no manure is used; but very early 
in the spring the beds should be thickly 
sown broadcast with a heavy coating of 
some high-grade phosphate, then in a 
couple of weeks give them another dose, 
and then a good hoeing. If no fertilizer 
has been used the soil in the beds should 
be loosened as early in thespring as pos- 
sible. CHARLES L. Burr. 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 22, ’92. 


PROTECTING HARDY PLANTS. 

To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
All plants not sufficiently hardy, re- 
quire some covering, and too, many 
plants that are perfectly hardy are bene- 
fitted by a slight covering. But do not 
he in too great a hurry tocoverup plants 


before the ground isfrozen. Many hardy 
plants are destroyed by covering up too 
early in the fall. With usin our latitude 
the latter part of November is early 
enough. There is no better covering ma- 
terial than tree leaves which are so abun- 
dant at this time of the year. This is na- 
ture’s covering. As the leaves will not 
stay where they are put, but blow about 
everywhere, we put some evergreen 
branches or a little straw over them to 
keep them in place. 


Here in Canada where we have plenty 
of snow, it makes the finest covering of 
all,and a few evergreen branches laid 
over the plants to catch the snow in 
drifts about the plants and hold it late in 
the spring is all that is required. 

In localities where freezing and thaw- 
ing in winter is the rule, and this is most 
disastrous to the roots of plants, a cov- 
ering of some kind is absolutely necessa- 
ry, or the roots of young plants will be 
torn to pieces, especially if the land is of 
a heavy nature. Before covering, cut 
away all dead stalks and see that the 

lants are properly labeled, placing the 
abels Eivilp in the ground. Select a 
calm day for the operation, and after the 
ground is quite hard frozen, put on a 
good covering of leaves, and over them 
place a few branches, or corn stalks or 
straw, or any litter that will keep the 
leaves in place. 


COVERING HARDY ROSES. 


The H. P. roses here require some kind 
of covering, for they rarely ripen their 
wood sufhciently to stand the winter. 
Our roses may be growing luxuriantly 
in fall and a hard frost come suddenly 
and destroy the leaves, then the wood 
will be in poor condition to enter the 
winter. This applies also to many kinds 
of hard wieded plants besides roses. 
Pegging down the bushes and covering 
them with leaves, is probably the best 
way of all to protect them; tying up with 
straw is a neat way but requires consid- 
erable labor. Where only a few plants 
are grown, however, it has much to rec- 
ommend it. All weak branches and su- 
pees wood should be pruned out to 
acilitate the work. 

I believe and practice the uncovering 
of all plants in rainy or cloudy days in 
spring. They do not like to come to the 
full glare of a spring sun, after being for 
six months in darkness. 

You must remember that plants are 
living things, and very sensitive to sud- 
den changes of the weather. The final 
uncovering though should not be done 
till the weather is settled. In a country 
like this where we have such a variety of 
climate, no rule or time can be given. 
Our good common sense should guide us 
in such matters. A. GILCHRIST. 

Toronto, Nov. 5, 1892. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
Lilium auratum is usually dug in Japan 
before being fully ripe. Exposure to the 
air invites the attack of a minute fungus - 
of a reddish rust color,that does not in- 
jure them in their native soil, but in soils 
that have but a slight degree of alkali in 
their composition, this fungus develops 
and usually destroys the bulb the second 
vear; indeed, often the first season, and 
as the bulbs were not fully ripe when dug, 
their vitality is impaired and their sus- 
ceptibility to succumb to the disease in- 
creased. 

When planting we always encase the 
bulb with a liberal amount of common 
moss, so,plentiful on rocks, the heavier 
the covering the better, placing the moss 
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side next to the bulbs, and tying it se- 
curely, taking the precaution to Weave a 
very small opening on the top of the 
bulb, where the stem may easily grow 
out. We plant them not exceeding four 
inches deep in well drained, sandy loam. 
When the flower stalk is well developed, 
we mulch liberally with dry forest leaves 
—to protect from heat, and to retain 
moisture. 

In preparing the ground for our lilies 
we dig out a hole nearly twenty inches 
deep, and therein we put two shovels full 
of well rotted cow manure, and over this 
we place about one foot of loam, and we 
often mix in through this loam moss, 
similar to that we have encased the bulb 
in,—then when placing the moss covered 
bulb in position, we use a still greater 
proportion of the moss mixture. They 
will grow in this with the greatest vigor, 
and increase very rapidly, till the moss is 
decayed, so that the soil comesin contact 
with the bulb, when they must be dug 
and replanted as before. For our own 
use we nearly always take refuse bulbs, 
cankered and wilted so that they appear 
worthless,—but just take these appar- 
ently worthless bulbs and pack them in 
damp moss, place them in a cool place 
for two weeks, then inspect them. 


Accidentally we discovered this way to 
grow auratum by first using large tubs, 
using a rich camellia loam and moss, and 
mixing very freely the refuse of the pack- 
ing table. The bulbs were thrown away 
because we considered them worthless. 
Imagine our surprise to see growing au- 
ratum lilies fully six feet high, with flow- 
ers of regal proportions! We still use 
these tubs for some worthless bulbs, for 
very late planting after the selling season 
is past, and we frequently have them in 
flower as late as November 1st. Grow- 
ing from seed is too slow. When we have 
the time, we plant the scales that are 
knocke1 off in handling and digging, 
planting them in mossy loam, in the 
shade, not more than one and one-half 
inches deep, allowing them to remain till 
the third year, when we have from them 
quantities of small flowering bulbs. Our 
methods may not prove successful in the 
east, but as nothing succeeds like success, 
it might be worthy of a trial. 

W. A. T. STRATTON. 

Petaluma, Cal., Oct. 29, ’92. 


GUT FLOWER NOTES. 


For the past month cosmos has been of 
great value for cutting, it comes into 
bloom after the out-door flowers are 
killed by frost and continues until the. 
chrysanthemums are in bloom. To get 
the best results we sow the cosmos in 
spring and pot off the young plants and 
grow them on in summer into 12 inch 
pots. They are also fed well and the re- 
sults justify our liberality. Their great- 
est drawback is the quantity of head 
room they require, but I find that by 
pinching the plants once or twice they 
are not so tall. I wish it were possible 
to buy the seeds in colors separate. Of 
twelve plants we have but one that is 
pink; the others are white, and pink is 
much appreciated here. The flowers of 
cosmos are prettier and larger than those 
of coreopsis, but our season is too short 
for it out of doors and we have to house 
it to get the flowers. 

Another plant that needs to be shel- 
tered in fall to do it justice here is Anem- 
one japonica. If I were to name the best 
white flowering hardy perennial this 
would be the one. We have a quantity 
of itin the bordcr, but we also grew a 
number of plants in pots. The pots are 
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plunged in the ground all summer where 
they can be freely watered with the hose 
and occasionally with manure water, 
and when the flowers begin to open the 
plants are set on the piazza where they 
make a good display. The variety known 
as Anemone Japonica hybrida is not 
easily obtained, as dealers do not often 
keep it. We are usuallly put off with 
the semi-double purplish form which is 
the typical one. Hybrida is intermediate 
in color between the other two, and has 
pretty ‘‘Mermet pink’ flowers, single, 
and as large as those ofthe white variety, 
with which it blends very nicely. The 
Japan anemones like lots of moisture at 
the roots, and they will stand as muchor 
more feeding than a chrysanthemum to 
enable them to be seen at their best. To 
propagate these anemones the roots 
should be taken up now, and every piece 
the thickness of a goose quill saved and 
cut in lengths of about three inches and 
placed in the propagating bench in sand; 
they will soon grow from the root buds, 
and may then be potted into 3 inch pots. 
Every one of these plants will bloom 
next fall. Plants in pots, however, are 
better the second year, and later as long 
as they can be given a shift into larger 
Pe when they start in spring. After 

looming, the flower stalks are cut off 
and the plants stored away in a dry cool 
cellar. I find it best to leave the toliage 
on as it remains green nearly, all winter; 
if cut off, the plants start to grow again 


before we can attend to them and place: 


them in a cold frame in spring. 


Trollius, or globe flowers flower along 
through the sharp frosty nights into No- 
vember every year, and seem to ask why 
it is we do not pay them more attention. 
In spring they are at their best with 
bunches of buttercup-like flowers to cut 
from, and these last well when cut. We 
have T. Europzus and T. Asiaticus, also 
a number of seedlings from seeds saved 
and sown a year ago. In these seedlings 
the parentage is so blended that one does 
not know where the one begins and the 
other leaves off, but all are beautiful. 
T. Jaxus flowers early and “then dies 
down all summer. 7. Japonicus has 
bright orange colored flowers which do 
not make a perfect globe as do those of 
the others named. The flowers are open 
and show the center, but the color is 
brighter than in any of the rest. Trol- 
lius seed should be sown now and placed 
where it can be frozen several weeks, then 
later put in the greenhouse in warmth 
and all will germinate, and if carefully 
tended will flower next fall. Trollius 
love a moist soil; to produce best results 
they should never lack moisture at the 
roots. E. O. ORPET. 

So. Lancaster, Mass., Oct. 29, 1892. 


fi BLUB-FLOWBRED BBDDING PLANT. 
To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
Apropos of the inquiry, page 29, for a 
dwarf blue bedding plant. Wouldn't 


apa 3 Larpente answer? But it 
doesn't bloom with me until September, 


at my country place on the southern 
shore of Cape Cod. 

If there were a dwarf bachelor’s button 
(Centaurea Cyanus) nothing could be 
better. The blue of the blue variety is 
truly cerulean. This plant bloomed in 
my garden the whole season, except dur- 
ing the heat of August when I was short 
of water and there was no rain. The 
plants of all cotors are blooming now, 
the middle of October, more abundantly, 
and the flowers are finer than at any 
time during the season, owing to plenty 
of rains and a replenished water supply, 


ANNUALS AS EDGING PLaNTs.—I should 
like a list of what you have found the 
best edging annuals, fora new herbaceous 
border that I set out last spring. “— 

A 


Jamaica Plain, Mass., Oct. 16, 1892. 


1. Plumbago Larpente as a rule be- 
gins to bloom in August, is at its best in 
September, and lasts into October. But 
its lack of blossoms between May and 
August excludes it from the list of ‘‘bed- 
ding” plants. P. Capensis is better for its 
blooms from June onward, still garden- 
ers who do formal bedding object to it: 
it isn’t compact enough for small or nar- 
row patterns, and its blue color isn't 
deep enough. For large masses and pat- 
terns, however, when pegged flat to 
the ground it is apt and profuse. 

2. There is a dwarf bachelor’s button 
offered by seedsmen under the name of 
C. Cyanus nana compacta, or by some, 
Victoria. It is exceedingly compact and 
dwarf, and very floriferous, and it comes 
true from seed, and is a captivating little 
plant, but our experience with it has been 
that it doesn’t last after mid-summer. 
This, however, should not be taken as 
conclusive, for in different gardens, and 
soils and situations, and under different 
treatment it might behave differently. 


3. This depends on circumstances, 
such as size of the border, kinds of plants 
grown in it, the use you wish to make of 
the flowers, whether for garden decora- 
tion only, or for this purpose, and for 
cutting as well, also soil situation, etc., 
and a good deal upon your own taste as 
regards what flowers you like. To be 
candid, annuals do not afford us a very 
even, compact edging that will be pretty 
all summer long, on the other hand _per- 
ennials do. Dwarf sweet alyssum is the 
best of all. We have a good dwarf va- 
riety of Coreopsis tinctoria that lasts 
well, Where the Jonopsidium acaule 
thrives well it is a very neat plant for 
edgings. Pansies are capital in spring 
and can be succeeded by mignonette. The 
dwarf nasturtiums last all summer lony 
and although not very compaet, they 
never spread, and they give us lots of 
bloom. | 

Musk and spotted mimuluses are pretty 
inearly summer, and can be replaced 
later with mignonette or nasturtiums. 
Dwarf zinnias would be desirable were it 
not for the poor colors of flowers among 
them. Portulacca, single or double is 
fine for the drier sunny spots, so too are 
the dwarf single-flowered petunias. 
Dwarf snap-dragons do very well but 
they like moisture in summer. The very 
dwarf marigolds (Tagetes) make a great 
show in fall. Although the prevailing 
color is yellow, the favorite hue is dark 
mahogany. We have not found the very 
dwarf forms of Drummond phlox to last 
as long in summer as the grandiflora 
strain. Torenia Fournieriis a gem last- 
ing allsummer long. The White Wings 
variety of it is as free as the common 
sort. Tunica Saxifraga is a very gener- 
ous little plant, but its flowers don't 
make much show. Intermediate stocks 
sown very early keep plump and green 
into November, and give us a sprinkling 
of flowers in fall. Both Oxalis foribunda, 
pink, and 0. Valdeviana raised from seed 
in spring last in bloom all summer long, 
but are of no use for cutting. Common 
eschscholtzia makes a fine show in early 
summer, dies down a good deal atter 
midsummer, and recuperates in Septem- 
ber lasting till sharp frost. The dwart 
forms of Lorenz's gaillardia we will soon 
get will be_a desideratum because thev 
will, bloom full) trom June till October. 
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THE OOSMOS. 


And another plant worth having where 
dahlias thrive well is this new race of 
pigmy. dahlias that reach only about a 
oot high. They bloom freely from seed 
thefirst year. Andso on the list might 
be continued. We have many pretty lit- 
tle annuals as collinsias, kaulfussias, 
epLnpnous and the like that might sug- 
gest themselves as being very apt for 
edging purposes, but on account of their 
ephemeral tendency we don’t recommend 
them for this use. 


COSMOS. 


The botanical name of this plant is 
Cosmos bipinnatus; itis an annual and a 
native of Mexico. Asa garden plant it 
is of the easiest possible cultivation. It 
comes into bloom toward the end of Sep- 
tember and lasts in flower till the end of 
October; it will thus be seen that it is too 
late for out of doors in districts subject 
to early frosts. In such cases, however, 
it may be grown asa pot plant, and in 
the event of frosty nights be brought into 
the house or set upon the piazza. 

We grow about a hundred plants of it, 
thirty or forty in pots, and the rest 
i woghne out in warm sunny spots. If 

eft alone they will grow six or seven feet 
high, but we pinch them back, especially 
the pot plants, several times during the 


summer months to make them stocky. 

We raise them from seed, which germi- 
nates very readily, and we find that it is 
immaterial whether we sow the seed in 
March or June, we don’t get flowers a 
whit the sooner or later, but the late 
plants have the advantage in stockier 
growth. 

Pearl, a large-flowering white one is 
the favorite variety,—our illustrations 
are of this sort. But we also have sev- 
eral shades of pink or rose-purple, and all 
come fairly true from seed. Forcut flow- 
ers all are admirable. They look well, 
stand up well and last well. 


GOSMOS IN GEORGIA. 


I grow cosmos for seed. Before now I 
used to grow several varieties of it, but 
now confine myself to the Pearl, which is 
a pure white variety, as the demand is 
all for this sort. I plant them in rows 
160 yards long and 3 to 4 feet wide. The 
plants run from 6 to8 feetin height ; nee 
ably they would grow prettier and bush- 
ier if the rows were twice as far apart. 

Within the past two or three years I 
have noticed a tendency of some blooms 
to run to doubles, or at least to have 
petals overlappmg to some extent. This 
year I had one plant which not only had 
the outer petals lapped, but the central 


yellow part was entirely hidden by 
smaller petals around and through it, so 
crumpled as in many cases to entirely 
hide the yellow. I hope the coming year 
to perpetuate the doubles. With me 
there are many forms not only of shapes 
of blooms, but also of shape of petals. 
The photograph sent you should have 
been taken several days earlier to have 
shown the blooms at their best, but con- 
stant winds prevented. Even as it was, 
when I could delay no longer, the winds 
cause a blurred appearance in the blooms. 
The season has been the best for secur- 
ing acrop of seed I have ever had. We 
had our first frost Tuesday night, 25th. 
In.a hasty run through north Georgia 
and North Carolina, I was surprised at 
the large number of placesincountry and 
towns where cosmos brightened the 
yards, where other flowers were begin- 
ning to show “‘the sere and yellow leaf.”’ 
I had one very pretty pink cosmos once, 
bright and cheery, but did not try to con- 
tinue it, as the demand seemed to be for 
the Pearl only. A. W. SMITH. 
Americus, Ga., Oct. 27, 1892. 


YUGGA GLORIOSA IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Apropos of your remarks, page 21, we 
would saysthat,¥. gloriosa lives out in 
sheltered places here-and plants are oc- 
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casionally seen in bloom—yon know it 
flowers very late. We have one which 
has tried to flower more than once in 
former years, but has been cut off by 
frosts every time. It is bans age now, 
and should freezing weather hold off an- 
other week, the first flowers will be ex- 
panded, we feel sure. 
Tuomas MEEHAN & SONS. 
Germantown, Fhila., Oct. 25, 1892. 


ANEMONBS. 


To THE EpiTtoR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
I have set my heart on having a bed of 
anemones and have bought a lot of roots 
of double and single poppy anemones (A 
coronaria), and the scarlet A. fulgens, for 
one bed. And I have also got the hepa- 
tica, and A. blanda, A. Apennina, and A. 
sylvestris for another place. Please tell 
me how to treat them. 

Frost came the 5th of this month; this 
was about a week later than usual with 
us. Will Anemone Japonica bloom early 
enough to be worth raising here and are 
there more colors than white and rose of 
it? L. G. C. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 


The crown (coronaria), and scarlet 
(fulgens) anemones are referred to on 
page 37. They are lovely little flowers, 
and haydy in warm, dryish soils, in mild 
localities, but we have always had best 
success with them when we grew them in 
frames in winter as we do pansies and 
violets. 

Hepaticas grow on the slopes of thinly 
shaded woods and are among the first 
wild flowers that blossom in spring. 
They take kindly to cultivation in our 
gardens in slightly shaded parts. Hepa- 
tica triloba is the one that is so plentiful 
in our woods, but H. angulosa (whose 
leaves have five lobes—not three like 
ours) the European alpine species, 1s a 
much larger blossomed and showier kind. 

Anemone blanda and A. Apennina are 
a pair of little blue beauties from Europe. 
both nearly related to each other, and 
both very early blooming. They also 
like a faintly shaded place, delighting in 
the morning sunshine, but shunning the 
warmer noonday or afternoon sunshine. 
Nooks or patches in the rock garden are 
appropriate places for these little gems. 
And you need a good many roots in the 
little patch to make much of a show. — 

The sn »wdrop anemone (A. sylvestris) 
is a different type from the others alto- 
gether. it is a vigorous growing perennial 
with tall stems and bold white blossoms 
that appear in early summer. It may be 
grown satisfactorily in the open border, 
or in the rock garden, in fact we gener- 
ally rate it among hardy herbaceous 
perennials rather than among “bulbous” 
plants. Itis easily grown, and can be 
raised easily from seed. 

Anemone Japonica blooms all through 
September with us. See what Mr. Orpet, 
page 72, has to say about it. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


ABBLIA RUPBSTRIS. 


This is a slender twigged shrub, well 
clothed with small glossy leaves and bear- 
ing almost continually small pinkish 
white fragrant flowers, and which is 
occasionally seen in greenhouses. It has 
also stood out in a protected place with- 
out covering for two winters at Brook- 
line, Mass. The tips of branches were 
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killed only. Each season it has grown 
eA and flowered freely, and shown 
itself well worth trying on a more ex- 
tended scale. John Saul tells me that he 
left it out by accident 20 years ago at 
Washington and found it hardy; as a 
result of this accident it was introduced 
by the designer of the Capitol grounds in 
the planting about the building with 
most satisfactory results, giving as it 
does, by its finer texture, glinting foliage 
and delicate, fragrant flowers a pleasing 
variety without detracting from thé gen- 
eral effect of the Magnolia grandiflora, 
rhododendrons, aucubas and other broad 
leaved evergreens which predominate in 
the groups. WARREN H. MANNING. 


This Chinese shrub is perfectly hardy 
all through the southern states and fav- 
ored parts of the middle states, but it 
likes shelter from rough winds and mod- 
erately moist soil. By lifting it in fall 
and heading it in a little for convenience 
in handling it, and heeling it into a cool 
pit or frame over winter and planting it 
out again in spring it thrives admirably 
at Glen Cove. 


BETWEEN DIGGING AND PLANTING. 


Your tree is dug and you intend to 
plant it; but it may not be worth plant- 
ing, for there is many a slip between dig- 
ging and planting, (and sometimes be- 
tween writing and printing, for I notice 
the well dug tree has exchanged places 
with the poorly dug one in the last part 
of the article on digging, page 26). To 
some of these slips, or a combination of 
them, the poor success or failure of plants 
is due. Now roots like moisture and if 
they do not get it, or have to part with 
too much of it, they die. 

, This is not anun 


usual sight in a 
nursery. The dig- 
gers are off at the 
ther end of the 
row, a half a mile 


away perhaps. 
When thie have in: 
#ished digging, and 
dave gathered up 
this lot, it may be 
piled on an open 
cart, carried to the packing shed, and 
there carefully placed in the shade after 
from an hour to half a day’s exposure, 
then nicely packed in moss and sent off 
‘‘in fine condition.’”’ Some even leave the 
packing shed and damp moss out of the 
process. Do not think that all nursery- 
men do this. The great majority of them 
use the greatest care in protecting and 
packing their plants, and yet they may 
not live. 


It may be that they are packed tight 
and moist by the nurseryman, to stand 
sun and drying winds, but were shipped 
in a close hot car, or left in the box with 
the contents unopened for some time after 
arrival the result being that it became 
heated and black. Perhaps of all meth- 
ods of killing trees this is the most suc- 
cessful, for once well heated they are well 
killed. This same box may have encoun- 
tered freezing weather, and with its con- 
tents frozen, have been opened at once in 
a warm air, instead of being thawed out 
gradually; another very successful way 
of ne Pa The box may have 
been packed rather dry and loose to pre- 
vent heating and freezing, and then have 
been shipped in an unusually hot, windy 
and exposed place and dried out badly. 
This is not good for the contents, but if 
you give it a good soaking forsome time, 


Now. 15, 


or bury it root and branch fora few days 
it may absorb enough moisture to renew 
its youth. Or perhaps the agent who is 
delivering the orders, which his brother 
agent has taken, has a considerable num- 
ber of plants to deliver, and is not over 
particular to protect them properly. 


Perhaps the planter is not ready to 

lant them out at once, so ‘‘heels’’ them 
in like this, in bun- 
dles so that the air 
has free circulation 
through the stems 
to the roots, to 
dry them out thor- 
oughly before 
planting, instead 
of opening’ the 
bundles and separating the roots so that 
the earth will come in contact with them 
all in this manner. 

When your 
plant starts into 
growth it begins ” 
at the root, (or 
ought to to supply 
moisture to the 
top) and it throws out from the ends of 
the larger ones that have been cut off. 
new 7 ae feeding roots. A crushed 


. and broken end, a crack through, or a 


section of bark off the root very natur- 
ally impedes this growth 
and a good sharp knife 


QY_] should be used to remedy 

the defect in the manner 

CD Tinticated in the illustra- 
tion. The trimming of 

Cee the top, would usually 
be better postponed until 


the tree is planted to pre- 
SS et the exposure of the 
roots and because the 

shape of the plant is better seen. 


When the time for planting comes it is 
not unusual to see an additionalexposure 
to sun and wind 
in this manner, 
throwing the 
tree or shrubs Ce 
down on the : 
ground, besides 
the open holes 
for some time 
before planting 


them. If in addition to this there is a 
sharp frosty air, the chances of the plants 
being in a condition to live, when plant- 
ed, grow less and less and very likely 
they will be numbered among ‘one-half 
the trees and plants which are sent out 
each year” that are killed by ‘(damage in 
transit and climatic conditions, coupled 
with the carelessness of many planters.” 
In our next we will refer to the ‘‘further 
apa which “results in the loss of one- 
half of those remaining before the end of 
the third year.”’ ; 


Now the digger and planter can both 
easily cover the roots of plants just dug, 
or waiting to be planted, with one, or a 
few spadesful of dirt. Do not allow a 
root to be exposed to the air a minute 
between digging and planting and your 
chances for success will be many times in- 
creased. 


Mishaps are likely to happen occasion- 
ally in transportation, in spite of every 
ordinary precaution. Probably it is best 
to “grin and bear” them in most cases, 
for an attempt to fix the responsibility, 
and collect, is likely to result im a fat fee 
for the lawyer and a lean pocket book for 
the loser. R. U. QUERCUS. 


ROBINIA AISPIDA. 
Robina hispida; with its moss-like cov- 
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SPRAY OF ROSE AOAOIA. 
(Robinia hispida.) 


ering of prickles, graceful foliage, and 
pretty clusters of pink flowers, is not 
now often seen in gardens, for its very 
generous disposition which induces it to 
cover all the ground in its vicinity with 
sprouting offsprings has brought it in 
isfavor among very tidy gardeners. 
Knowing its own worth, it does not pro- 
pose to be thus ignored, and havin 
gained a foothold in the wilds of Mid- 
dlesex Fells, near Boston, has spread and 
is now covering quite a large surface. It 
is also established in Milford, Mass. 
This is a hint to those who have too 
much in their garden, and a bit of wild 
land where it can spread unrestricted. 


WARREN H. MANNING. 


The Fruit Garden. 


GRAPB VINBS. 


A few months ago we had the pleasure 
of visiting and examining the vineyards 
of the Right Reverend B. J. McQuaid, 
Bishop Of Rochester, at his country home 
at Hemlock Lake. He has GO acres there 
planted with grape vines for wine making 
purposes. 7 


He grows about thirty varieties of 
grapes, about a dozen as a permanent 
crop and the others experimentally. The 
most esteemed for wine purposes are Con- 
cord, Salem, Delaware, Brighton, Elvira, 
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Hartford, Worden, Barry, Agawam, 
Champion and Stace’s Seedling. 

The Bishop’s farm is on a steep, high 
east-facing slope, bordering the lake, but 
a wooded belt, rising to an elevation of 
300 feet above the water lies between the 
vineyards and the lake. The lake is 50 
to 90 feet deep, 7 miles long and % of a 
mile wide, and the rocky hill sides de- 
scend abruptly into the water, leaving no 
marshy ground whatever. There are no 
fogs on the lake. ; 

he soil is clayey loam, much mixed 
with disintegrated shale rock, and there 
is a little iron init; it is so poor, how- 
ever, that agricultural crops as grain, 
corn or potatoes will not thrivein it, and 
yet it seems to be a paradise for gra 
vines. Shale rock seems to be the sub- 
stratum of the whole hill side, and it 
splits and crumbles into pieces on expos- 
ure to frost. 

His vines are planted in 8 feet apart 
rows running lengthwise across the face 
of the hill; slender varieties, like the Del- 
aware, are planted 6 feet asunder in the 
row, and v'gorous ones like the Concord, 
8 feet. 

The trellis to which the vines are trained 
is a 3-strand wire fence, consisting ot 
split chestnut posts, and three strings of 

o. 11 grape wire. The first wire is 
about twenty inches above ground, the 
second or middle wire about eighteen 
inches above the first one, and tbe third 
or top wire about eighteen inches above 
the middle one, or altogether less than 
five feet above ground. 

The vines have a clean single stem till 
they reach the first wire, when they divide 
into twobranches and these again into oth- 
ertwo. Thelower two branches are trained 
—one to the right and one to the left— 
horizontally to the lowermost wire, and 
the next two obliquely to the second or 
middle wire; the top wire is reserved to 
tie the young shoots to. Why the Bish- 
op’s vines are one-stemined so far up in- 
stead of dividing into two at the ground 
is because he cultivates his vineyards 
with a horse hoe, which can work up 
quite close to the one-stem plants, where- 
as in the case of two-branched stems the 
horse machine could not work up so close 
and there would be a good deal more 
work left for the hand hoe. 

Pruning is done any time between No- 
vember and March. The vines are 
spurred back to two eyes. 

He sets out his young plantations in 
spring, and prefers two-year old plants. 
He cultivates the ground wellby plowing 
and hoeing, and grows no other crops 
between the rows of grapes, because he 
has found they interfere with the proper 
cultivation of the land. In plowing a 
pretty deep furrow is run along in the 
middle of the space between the rows; 
this arrests the rains and checks any ten- 
dency to washes in the land. 


Barnyard manure is used abundantly, 
but no commercial fertilizers. The ma- 
nure from the stables and yards is scrupu- 
lously sayed and composted with loam, 
muck and other material for a vear till 
it is well rotted before it is used. Each 
section of vineyard receives a heavy ma- 
nuring Once in three years. 

The vines are tied to the wires with 
fresh slender willow withes, and in early 
summer when the young shoots begin to 
grow they are led diagonally upward to 
the top wire, and there fastened with two 
or three straws of green rve, or green 
rushes—juncus. If these ties do rot or 
break in a few weeks it matters not, as 
the vines are then fastened to the wires 
by their own,tendrils. 

Abundant-healthy foliage is a desidera- 
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tum, for not only is it of primary impor- 
tance to the grape fruit, but it is of ma- 
terial assistance in producing good roots. 

As the soil and situation are so favora- 
ble to the production of fine grapes, and 
the vines and grapes are perfectly free 
from mildew, spot or rot, neither Bor- 
deaux mixture has been used nor bagging 
the fruit practiced. 

For making wine the Bishop likes to 
have the grapes as ripe as possible, and 
to still further perfect their ripening he 
leaves them unpicked aslong as he can do 

So with safety from frost, and then gath- 
ers them and spreads them out 
thinly on open slatted wooden trays, 
piled high, one above the _ other, 
with open spaces between, in large build- 
ings erected for the purpose. 

His finest wines are made from the pure 
juice of the grape, without a particle of 
sugar or drop of water added. 


GRAPES FOR GOOL GRAPBRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
What selection of foreign grapes would 
be best for a cool grapery, in which heat 
could be used in case of frost or cloudy 
weather? Only eight vines could be 
planted, and it 1s desirable to extend the 
season of ripe fruit as long as possible. 

H. B. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y., Oct. 19, ’92. 

Royal Muscadine, white, early; Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, white, late; Black 
Hamburgh, black, the best of all green- 
house grapes for general purposes; and 
Lady Downes, black, late. Plant most 
of the Black Hamburghs. 


SUGGESS WITH ENGLISH FILBBRTS. | 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
Northern New Jersey may not be a fruit- 
rowers paradise, and yet we do manage 
to raise some good things among our 
rocks and sandbanks. My two hundred 
and fifty trees of English filberts of vari- 
ous varieties have given me a bountiful 
crop this season. The five and six year 
old trees have produced several pounds 
each, while those only two years planted 
gave several fineclusters. As it isan Eng- 
lish fad or fashion to serve filberts at 
table in the husk, and as everything Eng- 
lish goes with the 400 in New York there 
is considerable demand for the fresh nuts, 
the price ranging from twenty-five cents 
per pound up to a dollar or more accord- 
ing to the size and quality. This demand 
for filberts in the husk is a good thing for 
the grower, for the husks weigh fully as 
much as the nuts would when dried, so 
to be in this fashionable swim means 
doubling the value of the products of 
ones nut orchard. This is the bright 
side of the picture but there is a dark side 
to it as well; I will leave it tor some other 
time and number of GARDENING. 

ANDREW S. FULLER. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


A CooL, GRaArERY.—M., Milwaukee, 
writes: “Mr. Smith’s article, page 13, 
interested me very much. Lhavedreamed 
for years of a cool praperv, and have 
just gotten me a new home where I can 
humor my fancy. What quantity of 
grapes does he get from his house?” Mr. 
S. rephed: “An averaye of 7 to 13 
pounds to a vine (13 vines). No doubt 
they are capable of producing a larger 
number of pounds, but [am more ambhi- 
tious for quality than quantity, and 
never allow them to overbear. IT attrib- 
ute my success largely to this fact, in not 
failing to get a good crop for more than 
twenty consecutive years.” 
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The Window Garden. 


GLBERODENDRON BALFOURIANUM. 


To THE EbDITOR OF GARDENING.—SIr: 
Please tell one who has only a south- 
facing sitting room window how to care 
for a clerodendron. Will it grow and 
bloom in the winter, and when should it 
be repotted ? C. A. H. 


Its blooming in winter depends upon 
its treatment. This plant is a tropical 
woody vine of luxunant nature and de- 
ciduous tendency. To bloom it well it 
must make a strong growth in summer, 
and the wood be ripened off gradually 
and well in autumn, and the plant have 
a decided rest in winter. At all times 
too it should have a high temperature, 
that is, at least 50° in winter when it is 
at rest, considerably more when it be- 
gins to grow, and as warm as you please 
insummer. It wants from two to three 
months rest, caused by a gradual lessen- 
ing of the water supply till after a while 
it is stopped altogether. When you want 
to start the plants to grow soak their 
roots ina tub of water for an hour or 
two, then put them into a warmer cor- 
ner of the window, and after this water 
them somewhat sparingly at first but 
plentifully later on. The blossoms come 
with the new growth. After they have 
done blooming, cut them in a little and 
thin out all the weak, wiry wood, and 
repot them, using turfy, rich soil, water 
freely at the root and sprinkle them over- 
head, and let them grow all they want to. 
The earlier they complete their growth 
the earlier you can ripen and rest them 
and start them into growth and bloom 
again. But while we can have them in 
bloom in the greenhouse at any time of 
the vear we want to, by a vear’s fore- 
thought, it 1s far more difficult to do this 
in the window, where the averaye time 
of blossoming is in the spring. 


Roses. 


THREE NEW ROSES. 


These are the cream of the new varie- 
ties introduced within the last two years, 
and they are destined to become favor- 
ites with all classes of growers, being 
suitable for large or small collections. 
Their beauty of form, delicate and beau- 
tiful colors, and free blooming qualities 
will make them general favontes. Among 
the great number of new varicties offered 
us fot Europe cach year so few are 
really meritorious that it is really grati- 
fying to record two of the following 
first-class roses as being raisedin Europe. 


BRIDESMAID.—A_ sport of Catherine 
Mermet, but of deeper color and yet a 
clear, bright pink underall circumstances. 
In all other respects it 1s a counterpart of 
its parent. Thisis an American produc- 
tion, and, like its sister the Bride, must 
become indispensable to all growers of 
roses. 

EMPREsS (KAISERIN) AUGUSTA VICTORIA. 
—This was raised by Messrs. Lambert & 
Reiter ofGermany. Itisanextra fine varie- 
tv faintly blended with cream color; very 
large, full and double, almost perfect in 
form, and it continues beautiful even 
when fully expanded. Its fragrance 1s a 
combination of tea and magnolia, and is 
very dehghttul and distinct from that of 
any other variety. It has beautiful, deep 
zlossy fohage, and ts a free and vigorous 


growing plant, blooming at every shoot. 
The raisers class this as an hybrid tea, 
but it certainly resembles the tea class 
more than any other. Those who have 
ever seen a perfect flower of the superb 
old Devoniensis, can form a good idea of 
this new rose when I say that they are 
almost identical except in color. 


MADAME CAROLINE TeEstTovtT (hybnd 
tea) was ratsed by M. Pernet Ducher, of 
Lyons, France. It ts a beautiful bight 
yet clear delicate pink rose, and very 
much resembles La France, from which it 
undoubtedly originated. It is of a more 
sturdy habit, however, and exceedingly 
floriferous, and the individual blooms are 
often much larger than those of La 
France. It maintains its beautiful color 
at all seasons. It has stout handsome 
foliage, and a stout stem. Its fragrance 
is very delicate. Its only drawback, 
which I have found so far, is that the 
buds are occasionally a little too full on 
the extra strong shoots to allow them to 
open perfect, although this is the case 
with only an occasional bud it is some- 
times a little disappointing to have the 
very largest buds imperfect. In all other 
respects it is an extra fine addition to our 
list of winter blooming roses. 


Joun N. May. 
Summit, N. J., Oct. 27, 1892. 


The roses from which our illustration 
has been made were grown, cut, ar- 
ranged, and set up to be photographed 
by Mr. Ernst Asmus, of Hoboken, N. J. 
Mr. Asmus ts one of the largest cut 
flower rose growers around New York. 
and exceedingly sagacious as regards 
what varieties to grow to suit the 
market. He speaks very highly of both 
of these roses, and has planted them 
largely for his winter crop. 


NOTES ON FORGING ROSES. 


Standing alongside the exhibition of 
roses at the great chrysanthemum show 
in New York, Nov. 5, and in a cot rie of 
eminent rosarians, the following was 
about the general expression of opinion: 


AMERICAN BEAUTy.—When well grown 
perhaps the most profitable of all roses. 
Its extra large flowers and fine fragrance, 
and its very long, stout, leafy stems 
render it exceedingly popular, and it 
always fetches a high price. Its flowers 
are deep pink, shaded with carmine. 
With age, however, it assumes a dull 
purplish tint, then it is worthless. 


AMERICAN BELLE is a magnificent new 
rose, a sport from American Beauty, 
secured, grown and shown by Mr. John 
Burton, of Philadelphia. It has everv 
good quality of the Beauty, and its 
flowers are ofthe lov liest shade of bright 
pink. Everybody was in love with it. 


CATHERINE MERMET, silvery flesh pink, 
and a well- tried, well deserving popular 
rose. Flowers very fragrant, large, full 
and of fine form. 

WaBAN gave them the chills; they 
couldn't grow them well. Still about 
Boston it 1s handled in fine style. 


BRIDESMAID brought a smile of satis- 
faction to every face. Now we have a 
clean, delicate, lasting pink, with every 
other good quality of 1ts mother, Mer- 
met, permanently fixed in it. 

Tuk BRIDE is another of Mermet's 
children, and the best all-round white 
upon the market. 

LA FRANCE is one of the loveliest roses 
in the (world, but many florists fail to 
grow it.aswellas they used to. There 
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Mme. Caroline Tes’out, 


NEW ROSES. 


is a feeling that Madame Caroline Test- 
out is going to take its place. 


DvuCcHEss OF ALBANY didn’t have many 
friends. The growers shook their heads 
and whispered, ‘‘there’s purple in it.”’ 

Ww. F. BENNETT used to be the best 
crimson rose till Meteor came in to re- 
move it. And its successful growth isa 
little uncertain. But when well grown 
it is a fine rose with fine fragrance. It is 
losing ground. 


PERLE DES JARDINS is still the best yvel- 
low rose for forcing. 

NIPHETOs for white is an old stand by, 
and in its way excellent still. Taking it 
the whole year round few roses yield 
more blossoms in season than Niphetos 
does. 

Bon SILENE AND PAPA GONTIER were 
there in all their modest loveliness. Al- 
though they may not be grown in quan- 
tity they will always ind a place in our 
greenhouses, especially in amateurs’, be- 
cause they are easily grown and very 
profuse. 

MADAME CUSIN is the most popular 
pink color on the market. And the cut 
roses last longer in fine fresh condition 
than do those of any other variety. It 
is good for day or night work. 

MapAME Hoste, white, or rather a 
yellowish tinged white, is a vigorous 
grower and very fine bloomer, bearing 
finely formed flowers. ‘‘But we don't 
like the creamy color.”’ 

MADAME DE WATTEVILLE is a fine, 
large rose, and its color creamy white 
and tulip pink, is beautifully blended. 
Customers like it. 

METEOR is the finest velvety crimson 
rose we have for forcing; it stands up 
boldly and has clean, fine foliage. And 
surely the sheaves of it in the big vases 


Katserin Augusta Victorta, 


[FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OCT. 28, 1892.) 


in front of us sustained this testimony. 
“But, sub rosa,’ whispered one of the 
largest growers, “it islacking in fragrance, 
and the crimson gets black in winter.” 
MADAME CAROLINE TESTOUT set every- 
one agog. She is the new Hybrid Tea 
rose, that came from France last year 
and stood the test of our severest special- 
ists, and is to make her debut here this 
winter. The flowers are large and full, 
of a clean satiny rose pink, much sug- 
estive of La France. ‘She lights up 
etter at night than does any other rose 
that has ever before been introduced.” 
She was the winner of the $50 silver cup 
for the best 50 pink roses on long stems. 


KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA, another 
new comer of last year, and which has 
stood the test of our rosarians, has en- 
tered the market ranks. She has large, 
full, finely formed flowers, of a white 
tinged with yellowish color, and is by a 
good deal the most fragrant of all white 
roses. It is an exceptionally vigorous 
grower, throwing one flower to the 
stem. Itis very thorny too. It won the 
$50 silver cup for the best and most 
promising forcing rose of recent introduc- 
tion never beforeexhibited at a New York 
show. 


The Greenhouse. 


ORGHID AND PITGHER PLANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
I have a small greenhouse, and want to 
know what is the proper treatment for 
Cypripedium insigne, Epidendrum veno- 
sum, E. conopseum, Dionea muscipula, 
Nepenthes gracilis major and N) Qphyd:- 


lamphora in regard to moisture, temper- 
ature, sunshine and soil. Wie ed 

Whitehall, Ill., Oct. 26, 1892. 

If you have only one greenhouse you 
will have to keep them all in this house, 
the two nepenthes at the warmer end of 
it, the dionza at the coolest end, and the 
other three most anywhere so far as tem- 
perature is concerned. The nepenthes 
(East Indian pitcher plants) are climbing 
vines; with cutting them in, however, 
they can be had as bushy pot plants; but 
in ordinary greenhouses they should not 
be run up close under the glass as we 
would a Marechal Niel rose or a passion 
flower, for they should have alittle shade, 
an open spongy soil that will drain dry 
readily, and plentiful moisture both at 
root and overhead. A winter night tem- 
perature of 58° or 60° will suit them 
well. 

Dionea muscipula (Venus’ Fly Trap) 
grows wild in the neighborhood of Wil- 
mington, N. C., in sandy bogs in the pine 
barrens. In cultivation it needs about 
the same sort of soil or one mixed with a 
little live swamp moss, and the pots or 
pans in which it is grown should be 
thoroughly well drained; for it loves 
moisture but dislikes stagnant water or 
soggy earth. Keep in the coolest part of 
the house, and near the glass, but away 
from draughts, and thinly shaded from 
warm sunshine. While this is a very in- 
teresting plant it is not an easy one to 
grow by any means. 

The cypripedium is very easy to grow. 
In potting it, more than half fill the pot 
with drainage, then pot up with clean 
live swamp moss. Keep the plants freely 
watered at all times but never soaked, 
also away-from draughts and in a thin 
shade. Den’ tdet frost touch them, other- 


wise it matters little whether the winter 
temperature they are grown inis 40° or 
60°. Inthe cooler one their season of 
flowering is delayed till December; in the 
warmer one tt begins in October. 

Both of the epidendrums grow wild on 
the trees in the southern coast states. 
Although enormous quantities of them 
have been gathered and sold during the 
last two or three years as ‘Butterfly Or- 
chids,” they are among the poorest of 
orchids and not a whit easier to grow 
than are lots of other species which are 
far more showy and satisfactory. A 
deluge of inferior species like these is apt 
to disgust amateurs, and alienate their 
afiections or inclinations altogether from 
trving any other kind of this gorgeous 
family of plants. Take the clumps when 
you get them and lay them on to a _ piece 
of non-resinous wood, fastening them to 
it with some thin copper wire. Have a 
hook and an S fastened at the end of the 
block to hang it on to a wire or nail in 
the greenhouse. Give them lots of water 
all over them, for it runs off as fast as 
you pour it on and hang them up in fairly 
good but condensed light. They don’t 
need any soil. 


EDITORIAL NOTBS. 


A DouBLE-FLOWERED MORNING GLORY. 
—Mr. A. W. Smith of Americus, Ga., 
sends in some double flowers of a purple 
morning glory. He found it—an isolated 
plant—growing wild in a field of seed 
beans. He wnites, ‘I was gloriously re- 
warded by the discovery of a novelty 
worthy of the Columbian year, in the 
form of a double blooming morning glory 
—ipomea.”" “Could it be possible fora 
bean bloom and ipomea to hybridize?” 
‘I find no seed pods on the vine.” ‘‘Can 
it be propagated from cuttings ?’’ ‘The 
blooms now open run from 1% to 2 
inchesin diameter.’’ The double-flowering 
morning glory has been on our table be- 
fore now. Asa cultivated plant it has 
not been constant. Several of ournorth- 
ern seedsmen have had it in hand and 
dropped it without sending it out be- 
cause a sufficient percentage of the plants 
would not bear double flowers. And the 
flowers have run a little undersized, and 
would'nt open full wide. We hope Mr. 
Smith's discovery may be better behaved. 
It is absolutely impossible for a bean and 
amorning glory to hybndize. Hybrids 
between different genera of one family are 
very few, and hybnds between different 
natural orders of plants never occur. 
The morning glory being an annual, pure 
and simple, vou cannot hope to keep up 
a stock of it from cuttings. This is not 
to say, however, that cuttings of it 
won't strike. 


SBEDLING GANNAS. 


All of our seedlings raised last spring 
were in bloom by mid-summer, and kept 
up their floral glory nearly as much as 
the old plants. But hosts of the old va- 
rictics must go; in the face of Crozy, 
Starand Bouvier they are not worth 
growing. Some varities seed much more 
freely than others. Madame Crozy has 
horne lots of seeds this summer, especially 
since August, but the Star hasn't been 
nearly as prolific in this direction. We 
have never known Canna Ehemanni to 
bear seeds,—has anyone else ? 

YELLOW-FLOWERED CANNAS FROM SEED 
OF MADAME Crozy.—Amonga large num- 
ber of seedlings of Madame Crozy—seeds 
saved by ourselves from our ‘own plants 
—about 5 percent. have yellow flowers 
more or less spotted withred. And some 
of these yellows are fine too. 
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Our BEST SEEDLING from Madame 
Crozy is identical with the parent except 
in the golden edging, whichis much wider 
and more conspicuous than inthe mother. 
All of the other reds are more or less 
distinct from cach other, some very 
pointedly so, but among them we do not 
think we have vot anything better than 
the parent. 


LILLIPUT ZINNIAS AND PETUNIAS.—Mr. 
A. B. Howard, of Belchertown, Mass., 
sends us a box of these. The zinnias are 
compact, full double and very beautiful, 
ranging in color through yellow, orange, 
crimson and purple. The petunias are 
rich, deep, velvety purple, prettily 
striped with white. 


THE CHINESE “MATRIMONY VINE.”—N., 
M. H. Borton writes: I have seen this 
vine growing in Franklin Park, Boston, 
and it is lovely—such a profusion of flow- 
ers, buds, and scarlet bernes! What a 
nice thing it is for a copy to paint from. 


Miscellaneous. 


VARIOUS QUBSTIONS. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
I have just moved into a house with gar- 
den attached. Now, as Iama novice in 
all that pertains to gardening, I will ask: 
What am Ito do with a mass of rasp- 
berry bushes that have grown almost 
everywhere? (2.) When am I to trim 
pear trees? (3.) What am I to do with 
an asparagus bed that 1s going tosced at 
the bottom of the garden? (4.) Whether 
grass and dead leaves should be carted 
away or whether they can be utilized ? 
(5.) This garden has been neglected and 
the weeds grow thick in the paths. I 
have heard that salt in an asparagus hed 
will destroy weeds; if such be the case 
would not coarse salt scattered plenti- 
fully, destroy them anywhere? — R. S, 

Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 21, 1892. 

1. If the raspberry plants are now in 
the place where vou want them, mark off 
your ground lengthwise into 3 feet wide 
strips witha 9 inch strip between them, 
in this way: 

= = == 9 inch wide strip. 
3 feet wide strip. 
9 inch wide strip. 
3 feet wide strip. 

———~ 9 inch wide strip. 
and root out every vestige of a raspberry 
plant you find in the 3 feet wide strip, 
jut leave all growing in the 9 inch wide 
run for fruiting next summer. If the 
plants left be too few for a crop, plant 
some of the best of those you rooted out 
of the wide strips, at intervals of 2 feet 
apart in the narrow ones to form perma- 
nent fruiting stools. If the plants left 
still be too many, leave a clump at every 
2 feet and chop out the intervening ones. 


2. In localities where the winters are 
long and severe, very early spring is the 
best time; on the other hand in moder- 
ately favorable situations any time be- 
tween October and April, except in hard 
frosty weather will do. On Long Island, 
we are now—end of October—pruning 
our pear trees, to get the work done and 
case the pressure in spring. But pear 
trees, if properly handled from the first 
need very little pruning, nothing like so 
much as apple trees. 

3. Cut over the asparagus stems elose 
to the ground, and clear them off ard 


burn them. They are good for nothing. 
Then hoe out the weeds and rake them 
off. Now get some stable maoure and 
spread it three or four inches thick over 
the rows of asparagus and let it stay 
there as a mulching till next spring; if 
you spread the manure over the whole 
bed so much the better. This top dress- 
ing isn't altogether to protect the aspar- 
agus crowns from the winter's frost, it 
also is meant to enrich theland ; the rains 
and snows of winter will wash the nutn- 
ment down to the roots, and im spring 
you can tork off the roughest part of the 
manure that is left and mulch vour shrub- 
bery bed with ittosave your shrubs from 
the summer's drouth. 


4. Onc loadof barn-vard manure con- 
tains as much nutnment for plants as do 
four loads of rotten leaves. It takes a 
big pile of dry leaves to make a load of 
rotten leaves. The dry grass you rake 
off of your lawns isno better than leaves. 
But as absorbents in the cow stable or 
hog pen they are capital. Piled into a 
heap in a hollow place over winter where 
they can get well soaked with rain and 
snow, they make a fine material for 
summer mulching for rhododendron or 
lily beds. Allowed to stay there and rot 
and become mold it is excellent to work 
into heavy soil to lighten it; also for 
many kinds of border plants, and for 
potting plants. 


5. Yes, coarse salt scattered plentifully 
on your walks or grounds will kill the 
weeds, but mark you, salt doesn't dis- 
criminate between garden plants and 
weeds; it kills them all ahke. On the 
walks there might be comparative safety 
providing you did not let it near the 
edging when it would destroy the grass, 
box, or whatever live border you have to 
the walk. Asparagus is not easily hurt 
by salt; indeed it is naturalized along our 
eastern sea coast, where we find it yrow- 
ing with the sea golden rod and the sea 
pea; but vou can even kill it with an 
overdose of salt. 


HOW TO GOOK GHESTNUTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
The following recipes are from my own 
personal experience. When a piece of 
roast meat or fowl] is nearly done in the 
oven, havea quantity of raw chestnuts 
peeled, and add them to the gravy under- 
neath the roast; then cover, and let them 
thoroughly steam in the fat juice till soft. 
A tew grains of salt sprinkled over them 
is necessary. Then serve them with. the 
meat, as a garnish around the platter, or 
use them in their own gravy as an extra. 

Asa stuffing for fat fowls the chestnuts 
are excellent, especially when mixed with 
the usual chopped meat filling, or with 
an equal part of fresh sliced apples and 
raisins. A roast turkey filled with such 
ingredients makes a capital dish. Chest- 
nuts steamed soft in some meat gravy 
and served as a relish with spinach or 
preen winter kale with roast venison or 
wild fowl, makes another attractive 
meal. Mks. WILHELMINE SELIGER. 

Conn., Oct. 22, '92. 


CioN OR Scion?—By the way as I 
write the word cion it called to mind the 
fact that the difference between cion and 
scion is not generally known. Cionreters 
to the cutting of a tree, and scion to the 
animal kingdom, no matter what Web- 
ster's Dictionary may say about it. This 
difference was recognized by all of 
the early English scholars, Bacon inclu- 
ded. ANDREW S. FULLER. 

Ridgewood, NJ Js; Oet. 9. 


1892. 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

There are many species of tuberous- 
rooted begonias, but in the meantime we 
will confine ourselves to the varieties now 
so familiar as summer and _fall-blooming 
bedding plants. As regards their adapt- 
ability for out-door gardening a great 
deal has been said and written, during 
the past four years, both in favor of and 
against them. That they have been very 
satisfactory in some cases and bitterly 
disappointing in others we know for both 
cases have frequently come. under our 
own observation. There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact, however, that properly un- 
derstood and properly treated and cared 
for, tuberous begonias, as summer bed- 
ding plants, are a success. And where 
they are satisfactory the success is mag- 
nificent. 

Our own expcrienceis this: Raise them 
from seed. Start the seed ina hot house 
in January or February, and keep the 
little seedlings in full and vigorous growth 
till planting out time, first in the green- 
house, then in a cold frame from April 
into May. About the end of May plant 
them out into the garden, choosing a 
situation open to the sunshine in the 
morning or early forenoon and late after- 
noon, but not the hot hours of from 1 to 
3 p.m. Never set out a plant that is not 
well rooted and in vigorous growth. 
Keep the weakly ones in the frame. And 
never plant out a dormant bulb. Mulch 
the ground with a coating of sphagnum 
moss and half rotted leaves, or with old 
mushroom bed manure; and water co- 
piously in dry weather. 

They don’t begin to bloom well till the 
very hot weather is past, but then, say 
after the middle of August, they set in in 
all their glory and continue to increase in 
strength and profusion till cut down by 
frost in October. 

Before the frost cuts them lift a few of 
the very finest and pot them—nothing 
lifts better—and bring them ‘into the 


house to ripen seed for next year’s crop. 
You can’t keep them growing all winter, 
so you needn't try to. 

Keep the old bulbs dry and where frost 
cannot get at them, or the fire-heat is too 
strong, and next spring start them to 

ow in the house, frame or greenhouse, 

efore you set them out. Be very partic- 
ular about this. And if they don’t start 
well don’t plant them out till they do. 

No one in this country knows more 
about howto grow the tuberous be- 
gonias than does Mr. Thomas Griffin of 
Long Island; no one grows as many as 
he does, and no one else grows them in 

ater perfection in the open fields. We 
now this for we have seen them there 
and examined them—tens of thousands 
of them. But Mr. Griffin is a begonia 
specialist. Some years ago he used to be 
begonia grower for John Laing of Lon- 
don. In September last the members of 
the New York Florists’ Club paid his be- 
gonia grounds an official visit. 

Mr. Munro, an eminent gardener at 
Beverly, in Massachusetts, commenting 
on GARDENING, remarked: “It is all very 
well to tell us how glorious the tuberous 
begonias are, page 12; we know that 
well enough already; but what we don’t 
know is how to treat themto make them 
so beautiful.’ Mr. Munro, you have 
struck the key note of our mission; to 
teach this and other plain practical 
pout in gardening is what we are here 
or. Andthat you may have the very 
best information obtainable, Mr. Grif- 
fin has very kindly at our request, writ- 
ten the following letter, and supplied us 
with the photographs from which our 
illustrations have been made: 


To THE Ep!ITor OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
What we grow qut of doorsare seedlings 
sown in January and planted out about 
the middle of June. They stood the 
weather well, but when we had those 
terrible hot ten days they made very 
little progress; in fact while that lasted 
they were at a stand-still. The tempera- 
ture herein the shade was 105°, 113°, 
100° and 98° during that time, and that 
is altogether too hot for begonias, but 
they soon outgrew it. We kept them 
well watered as long as we could till our 
supply began to run short, then we had 
to curtailit. I found they like plenty of 
water while growing, and a good mulch- 
ing of something short to keep the soil 
from getting hard on the surface. What 
a benefit it would be to them if we could 
only get cocoanut fibre refuse at the 
same price here as one can buy it for in 
Europe! 

As soon as the frost comes and cuts 
them down we shorten their stalks to 
about two inches from the bulbs, then 
lift the tubers and throw them into 
heaps out of the reach of frost. In about 
a week or so the pieces Of stem fall away 
from them and the dirt is shaken away, 


and they are stored under the greenhouse 
benches till sold. 

They like to be kept moderately dry, 
but not near the hot water pipes, and in 
a temperature of about 50°. Treated in 
this way they keep well. When we have 
a great batch of them in a heap we have 
to turn them occasionally to prevent 
them from heating. 

In regard to the advisabiwity of keeping 
over old tubers they can be kept for sev- 
eral years, and when they get too large 
they can be cut up in quarters and placed 
in a handful of dry sand or soil to heal 
the wound. In this way.youcan increase 
them by bulbs, and I have always found 
that they make the finest blooms before 
they are three years old; after that. the 
plants are much larger, but the flowers 
are not so fine. Nodoubt the best blooms 
are produced from seedling bulbs in the 
second season’s growth. 


There is still another way of propaga- 
ting, that is from cuttings, the same as 

eraniums. Inserted about August, not 
ater, the cuttings should be put into cold 
frames and shaded, and on still quiet 
nights, when no wind is blowing, the 
lights should be taken right off, as the 
dews are beneficial to them. This plan 
is adopted by all European growers who 
desire to keep varieties true to name. 
Varieties can be kept for a great number 
of years, for I find on referring to cata- 
logues that the same named sorts are 
grown now that were grown eleven years 
ago. But new and improved varieties are 
being offered every year. 

These begonias should be rested about 
three or four months, depending on the 
time you want them to bloom. If you 
require them to bloom in June, and want 
fine plants by that time they must be 
started not later than the middle of Feb- 
ruary, but if you only require them for 
bedding purposes the middle of March is 
soon enough. As the object is to bring 
them up sturdy to withstand the weather 
they must never be coddled, especially 
for that purpose. I find it a good plan 
to start them in cold frames early in 
April; we put a frame wherever is the 
most convenient, often on a hard path- 
way ; throw in a little soil about an inch 
or two deep, and then plant the bulbs. 
We give them a few slight sprinklings of 
water, to maintain a moist air, and as 
soon as they show signs of growth, ven- 
tilate, till we can take the lights entirely 
off. But you must not forget that frost 
will soon nip them at that time of the 
year; later in the season they will stand 
a little more. Some of ours got cut by 
early fall frost, while others in the same 

atch are uninjured and in full bloom. 
We started lifting our tubers | to-day, 
Oct. 24. 

It is certainly advisable to start them 
growing before planting them out, and I 
will reeommend planting them, as I have 
always advised; in a partially shaded po- 


sition, or where they may get a little 
shade for a few hoursat midday. Though 
I always grow mine in the blazing sun I 
think to the inexperienced it 1s a safer 
course to plant in partialshade. You see 
we make them a specialty, and under- 
stand their characteristics. Their culti- 
vation evidently is not thoroughly under- 
stood by the public generally. 


Mr. Ladenburg returned from Europe 
yesterday. He had a great time with 
the begonia specialists over there respect- 
ing Baumam, fulgens, Lafayette and 
others he saw at Lemoine’s in France. 
He informs me that the best results are 
produced by planting the begonias out in 
the full sunshine, and they do them splen- 
didly. Ihave never grown Baumani as 

ood as the photographs I have seen of 
it, but intend to give it plenty of day- 
light next year. 

There is a group of hybrids, sweet 
scented, that has come out very clear; 
they are soft colors, and have a decided 
perfume, much stronger than the species 
Baumani; in fact, it is a delicate rose 
fragrance. We count a deal on them. 
Next year, all being well, will tell the 
tale. I have not tned them out doors 
this season, for I considered them a little 
too choice, so cannot speak of them yet 
in that direction, but 1f they retain all 
the good qualities of Baumani I think 
they Should bed out all right. 

Not one of these tuberous begonias is 
hardy, to my knowledge. 


If you pot up plants, either out door 
grown from beds, or started in pots the 
end of November is the latest that I ever 
could bloom them. They will certainly 
rest In winter. THOMAS GRIFFIN. 

Westbury, L. I., Oct. 24, 1892. 


The Flower Garden. 


MULGHING BULB BEDS. 


Bulb beds are those planted with hvya- 
cinths, tulips, daffodils, crocuses, snow- 
drops, crown imperials and so forth. The 
bulbs of these are generally plantedin the 
fall for blooming next Spring, and it is cus- 
tomary it seems, after planting the beds to 
mulch them with a thick coating ofleaves, 
Strawy manure, corn stalks, or other 
littery stuff to help protect the bulbs 
from frost in winter. This seems ration- 
al enough, but it has its drawbacks. 


It is not in the early part of the winter 
when the bulbs are somewhat inactive 
that they want protection most, it is in 
the latter part of winter when tops and 
roots are in active growth that protec- 
tion from hard frost, and searing winds, 
and variable temperature is in greatest 
need, and it is just at thisemergency, that 
we have got to uncover our beds. To 
delay uncovering after the plants appear 
above ground is to court destruction— 
whiten the leaves and render them an 
easy prey to warm sunshine and_ biting 
winds and frost. Better by far no mulch- 
ing at all than mulching kept on too 
long. 


What then would we advise? Planta 
little deeper than usual to prevent the 
frost heaving the bulbs in winter; and 
mulch your beds all over with half rotted 
leaves—never fresh leaves—well shaken 
up and spread on loosely; and when the 
bulbs come up don’t remove the mulching, 
just iet it stay there and the bulbs grow 
up throughit as they do through the 
earth. It will also form asurface coating 
that will neither harden nor bake, and it 
irrests the rains as they fall. Butas half 
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rotted leaves are harder to get than stable 
manure we use fine stable manure, and 
let it remain on the beds in the same way 
as recommended for rotted leaves. This 
manure may be either old or fresh, but 
the lighter and chafher it 1s the better, 
and it should be shaken up very loose, so 
as not to mat or fall in clods on the beds. 


We use a large quantity of old mush- 
room bed manure for covering our bulb 
beds, and find nothing better. The ma- 
nure is fine and it never clogs, and it keeps 
the surface of the beds loose and open and 
the foliage of the bulbs comes nghtup 
throughit as they would through fine soil, 
and frost heaves nothing that 1s covered 
by it. Another advantage it has-mice never 
lodge init. Mice are a serious objection 
to strawy manure of any kind, for where 
they are plentiful and lodge in and _ bur- 
row under the manure they find their way 
to the bulbs and are quite destructive to 
tulips. 

Indeed one of the very best protections 
you can give a bulb bed is to lay some 
evergreen branches over them to help 
catch and hold the snow when it comes. 


WINTBRING GHRYSANTHEMUMS, 


In the case of hardy chrysanthemums, 
that is the small flowered ones you prow 
and bloom out doors, and leave there 
year atter year, about as yood a way as 
any is to cut over the stems and lay them 
over the roots. An arm full cf leaves 
laid over the roots, and the stems placed 
over the leaves to keep them from blow- 
ing away, may be better still; and better 
than that would be a few close branches 
of spruce, fir, pine or arbor vit# laid over 
the stems, and a little sedge or litter over 
the evergreens to keepthe cold wind out. 
In moderately mild localities with a good 
covering as above many of thelarge flow- 
ered Japanese sorts may be wintered safe- 
ly out of doors, but except in the more 
favored parts, the risk is considerable. If 
you have grown these sorts in pots or 
boxes, you had better winter them ina 
cool cellar. Cut off their stems, turn them 
out of their pots or boxes without break- 
ing their roots any, and pack them close 
together, but only one deep in a corner 
on the cellar floor, or in the bottom of a 
wide, shallow box, where the roots can 
be kept a little moist all winter long and 
quite cool—but not so cold as to freeze— 
to prevent inducement to start into 
growth early. Iftheyv are likely to get 
too cold in the cellar throw a little more 
earth over the tops of them, and a piece 
of old matting or carpet. 

We grow over two hundred varieties of 
chrvsanthemums, and the most of these 
for blooming out of doors, and as wecan- 
not afford greenhouse quarters for so 
many of them in winter, this is how we 
arrange about them: 

About the middle of November we take 
a basketful of wired labels and our note 
book and go over our collection, both in- 
door and outside, and verity thenames of 
all. We begin with those in potsindoors, 
marking each proven label with x2, 
which signifies ‘“‘correet as verified in 
1892,” and note in our book the several 
kinds and the number of plants of a kind 
we have verified. It depends upon the 
quality of the vanety and the condition 
of the roots as regards size, health, and 
promise of suckers, whether we keep one 
or three plants of a kind for stock. Dupli- 
cates, beyond the required number for 
stock are not marked, and this means 
that as soonasthey are out of bloom 
they are to be dumped out. Having tin- 
ished with our indoor plants we go over 
those outdoors, omitting all thatDwe 


have noted enough of inside, and when 
the time comes when the frost has de- 
stroyed the blooms of all and we wish to 
clear the plants off the ground, everyone 
is rooted out and those bearing the mark 
x92 are saved, while all others not having 
this mark are carted off to the rot pile. 


The wired labels are such as nursery- 
men use tor trees, and we buy them at the 
seed store all wired and ready for use, ex- 
cept painting, and they are notexpensive 
at all. An ordinary pot label stuck into 
the root-clump of a chrysanthemum is 
apt to get misplaced or fall out, but not 
so with the wire label; we fasten it with 
the wire around the stem of the plant at 
the ground and there it is sure to stay, 
irrespective of handling, transplanting, 
storing or moving about of the plants. 
And ifthe labels are well painted the 
writing keeps distinct and legible even 
under a wet mulching. 


Why do we prefer keeping the pot plants 
rather thanthe outdoor clumps?  Be- 
cause they can be squeezed into less space 
and the roots being intact they are likely 
to winter better than clumps that have 
been 1 fted from the open ground and 
broken in lifting. 


How do we winter them? We prepare 
a cold frame in a warm place as we would 
for violets or lettuces, and there pack in 
our plants, planting them all to the same 
level, and close together. After every row 
we put ina bass wood or lath strip to 
keep the rows apart and prevent inter- 
growing of the kinds when they begin to 
grow in spring, and we 
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want to get ourstock ofcu tings. With- 
out the intervening strips of wood we 
might have to pull up the plants to make 
sure of which plant the sprouts belonged 
to. Weturn the pot plants out of their 

ots for three reasons, namely, they winter 
xtter without the pots, secondly, in the 
event of the ground being wet and a sharp 
frost getting into the frame, a good many 
of the pots would burst, and thirdly, we 
can use the pots for something else, when 
otherwise they would be lying idle in the 
frame. We bank around the frame with 
loam, leaves or manure, and cover it with 
sashes, and in the event of frosty weather 
with sedge, mats or shutters, just as we 
would with our violet frames. But in- 
stead of being careful to give them the 
benefit of every blink of sunshine or take 
advantage of every thaw to uncover 
them, we don’t mind letting them stay 
shut up for some weeks at a time. We 
aim to exclude hard frost, prevent sudden 
changes oftemperature, and delay growth 
as late in spring as we can. 


We raise a fresh lot of chrysanthemums 
every year, and do this from cuttings 
taken in spring. Old plants bear more 
flowers than do young ones, but the 
young ones have the biggest and _ finest 
blooms. Some years ago we _ used to 
strike our cuttings in the hothouse in 
February and March, but nowadays we 
don’t touch our chrysanthemum till ger- 
aniuins, coleuses, and all manner of plants 
of that sort have bave been finished with, 
hence it is late in April before we putin 
our cuttings, and we get just as good 
flowers as we eyer got with the early 
struck plants.) But fone wants to have 
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large specimen plants, standards or the 
like, he had better prepare his plants 
quiteearly. 


NOTES ON HARDY PLANTS. 


At this season of the year the garden 
which depends for its beauty upon ten- 
der bedding plants is devoid of beauty, 
while hardy herbaceous plants are hand- 
some in their autumn and winter dress, 
as well as when in flower. Notably at 
this time are the broad mats of Thymus 
lanuginosus or wooly thyme, with its 
downy gray foliage, Heruiaria glabra, of 
a rich brown color, forming a pretty 
contrast with the deep green grass, the 
silver and golden thymes, which are par- 
ticularly bright just now, while the vari- 
ous species of Armeriaor thrift take ona 
deep red tint, which forms a striking 
effect when planted in connection Sith 
the prickley sandwort, Arenaria aculeata 
and Alsine pinifolia. 


In connection with all of the above 
plants snowdrops, glory of the snow, 
crocuses and the dwarf-growing anemo- 
nes, or wind flowers, suchas A. nemorosa 
fl. pl., A. blanda, A, Appenina, A. ranun- 
culoides and other low-stemmed bulbs 
may be planted to advantage, especially 
if the earth around these plants is not 
disturbed further than to hand pull such 
weeds as appear from time to time. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS IN THE GREENHOUSE 


YELLOW AMARYLLIS. 


This hardy bulb seems to be compara- 
tively little known and planted, but as it 
stands our winters well, even without 
protection it ought to be more generally 
used. Its botanical name is Amaryllis 
lutea, and in some catalogues may be 
found under the name of Sternbergia 
lutea. It blooms in September and 
October, and has flowers of adeep yellow, 
three to four inches long, which in estab- 
lished bulbs contrast nicely with its dark 
green, broadly linear leaves. Our bed of 
this has been especially showy this fall, 
even after all the dry weather we have 
had. 


SNOWDROP WIND FLOWER—(Anemone syI- 
vestris.) 


While very few hardy plants can be 
found in bloom at this time (Nov. 14) we 
see that our bed of this plant is. still 
throwing up some of its snowdrop-like 
flowers, which have withstood the 2° to 
4° of frost which have destroyed its near 
relative, the Japan wind flower. The 
usual time of blooming is May and June, 
but during the fall months scattering 
blooms appear, while the neat clean fol- 
iage is handsome during the whole sum- 
mer. 

RAISING SEEDLING P-EONIES. 

One of the most interesting methods 

for an amateur to adopt is the raising of 
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seedling plants of the more common 
hardy plants, and none present a wider 
field than the peony. Seeds sown this 
fallin beds of rich loam will germinate 
next fall, and if they are selected from 
ood named sorts will be sure to give a 
arge percentage of double flowers. 
Plant the seeds now, and cover with one 
inch of good soil, and in early spring 
cover the bed with flat stones, bricks, or 
even a thick mulch of marsh hay; there 
will be little need of watering during the 
following summer, and there will be no 
weeds to pull up, thereby disturbing the 
seeds. ine flowering plants will, if 
properly treated and planted in a rich 
soil produce flowering roots in from 
3 to4years. Single pwzonies, which are 


just now becoming so popular, will be 


found among your double ones, and va- 
rieties as varied, if not quite so fine, as 
are offered by dealers and growers, will 
be found. There is a great deal of satis- 
factionin growing plants and naming 
the best varieties after your friends, and 
the same may be done even more readily 
with phloxes, irises, funkias and the 
like, except that with these plants it 
takes only two years to bring the seed- 
lings into bloom, 


A NEW JAPAN ASTER. 


A year ago the ®evue Horticole pub- 
lished a. colored (plate with a description 
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of an aster new to our gardens, and 
known as Aster trinervius. We pro- 
cured a few plants of this species, and 
planted them out last spring; they grew 
to a height of 2 to 3 feet, and spread an 
equal distance on all sides. In Septem- 
ber these plants began to show their 
flower buds, and now November 14, are 
in full bloom. The individual heads are 
nearly one inch across, of a deep rich 
purple. It is probable that if our au- 
tumn had not been so dry the plant 
would have bloomed earlier, and it will 
require another season to determine 
whether it will make a desirable plant 
for general cultivation. 


THE BEST ASTERS FOR THE GARDEN. 


The following species are the most de- 
sirable for garden decoration, though 
there are many others which will do well 
in large borders, or intermixed with 
shrubbery borders: Aster alpinus and 
var. albus, A. cassiarabicus, A. amellus 
var. bessarabicus. A. ptarmicoides, A. 
Novae-Angliae and its variety rosea, A. 
oblongifolius, A. Shorti, A. longifolius 
var. formosus, A. concolor, A. specta- 
bilis, A. turbinellus, and A. sericeus. 
There are yet many N. A. species, espe- 
cially from the Rocky Mountains and the 
northwest, which make desirable addi- 
tions to the above list. 


A FINE GENTIAN. 


We have been highly pleased with a 
gentian we have had growing in our 
garden for some years past, G. puberula. 
It begins to bloom in September, and 
flowered for more than a month. Its 
flowers were about two inches in length, 
and of the richest blue, in fact rivalling 
in this respect the little alpine gem, G. 
acaulis. The flowers are borne in clus- 
ters on a stem 12 to 15 inches high, and 
resemble the closed gentian in general 
appearance, except that in the middle of 
the day or in sunshine they open fully. 
Our friends from Ohio and westward 
should be on the lookout for this plant, 
and when found transplant it to their 
gardens, where it will grow much 
stronger than in its native localities. 


CULTIVATION OF WILD FLOWERS. 


We should be glad to encourage the 
cultivation of wild flowers among our 
readers, and we venture to say that if 
they will become thoroughly interested 
in them their love for them will never 
cease. There is hardly a spot in the 
United States where there is not some 
pretty, rare or desirable plant found, 
worthy of being planted in our gardens, 
and even the children should be taught 
to use their eyes in observing and _ bring- 
ing them into cultivation. For more 
than 20 years the writer has been getting 
together all the desirable wild flowers, 
aad yet the desire for new sorts is just as 
strong as ever. If any of our readers 
wish to learn the names of plants from 
their locality, and will send suitable 
specimens with flowers, seeds and leaves, 
we will gladly name them as far as we 
are able. 


GEORGIA MOSS PINK. 


Some years ago Mr. P. J. Berckmans, 
of Augusta, Ga., sent me a few plants, 
which, though closely allied to our 
northern Phlox subulata, yet seemed to 
be very distinct in its habit of growth. 
Dr. Gray and Prof. Watson, of Harvard, 
both pronounced it to be that species, 
and could not see my ground for giving 
it any more than a varictal name. We 
are reminded of this by seeing our plants 
of it now in flower, while none of the 
other varieties show any signs of bloom- 
ing. The plants grow from 12 to 15 
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inches high, of a globular shape, with 
sharper pointed leaves; itdoes not bloom 
so abundantly as the type, and the 
branches seldom root, even when in con- 
tact with the soil. The flowers are 
bright pink, witha white eye, and without 
the dark spots generally found in the 
type as it grows at the north. The 
name Georgia moss pink seems to be an 
appropriate one to distinguish it by in 
our gardens. 
THE SMOOTH CALAMINT. 


We have been very much pleased with 
this little plant during the past season. 
It began to flower in June, and has 
bloomed continuously since until Nov. 1. 
The individual flowers, though small, 
are produced in long loose spikes, and 
are of a purplish color. The plant hasa 
delightful pennyroyal fragrance, which, 
with most people, will be an additional 
attraction. It is of easy growth, and is 
easily raised from seed or by division. 

Gro. C. WOOLSON. 

Passaic, N. J., Nov. 14. 


TOPDRESSING THB LAWN. 


Our lawns are materially benefited bya 
topdressing of well rotted manure orcom- 
post in winter. November or December— 
in fact, just before we expect snow isa 
good time to apply this dressing. First 
rake the tree leaves, sticks, and dead 
grass off the lawns, then scatter the com- 
post or manure broadcast and evenly all 
over the surface. Before applying the 
dressing it should be turned over and 
shaken up or broken up fine in the pile to 
enable us to spread it easily and distribute 
it evenly. 

Compost should consist of part loam 
and part manure, stacked together for 
some months and turned over and well 
mixed and broken fine before using. Barn- 
vard manure ts the best for this purpose. 
It is also the best for a manure dressing. 
Compost or well rotted manure has very 
little offensive smell after it isspread, and 
the first snow or good rain eliminates 
even this; but fresh manure is malodorous 
and for this reason should not be used 
except in out of the way places. And for 
the same reason we would not advise the 
use of hog pen manure or night soil at 
any time. Hen manure, barnyard drain- 
ings, guano, and quick manures of this 
sort should not be used at this season of 
the year; apply them inspring. There is 
an impression that the grassonourlawns 
should be left pretty long over winter as 
a protection from frost; our practical ex- 
perience, however, is against this theory. 
We like a thick sole of quite short grass, 
then we can topdress it with manure and 
in earhest spring instead of raking off the 
manure we go over the lawns with wooden 
rakes to more evenly spread what is left 
of the manure; and rake off the strawy 
and rubbishy parts, sticks, stones, scraps 
of leather, wire, rags, bones, and the ma- 
terial that is sure to find its way into 
manure, and must be takenoff ourlawns 
to save our mowers, but we leave on the 
ground all the short and earthy part of 
the dressing. Had we left the grass pret- 
ty long in the fall before we administered 
the dressing, what a job we would have 
raking off or rather tearing out with the 
rakes the dead grass! The farmers burn 
off the dead grass from their fields and 
meadows. But we have too many trees 
and garden plants about our lawns to 
have recourse to such heroic measures, 
besides, we would burn up part of the 
dressing we meant to Iet remain on the 
ground, 

Judging from what we sometimes read 
there is a sentiment against manure 
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dressings on lawns in winter; they are 
said to be unsightly, ill-smelling and un- 
necessary, but as one might expect this is 
merely the ravings of inexperience, the 
echo of imitation, or voice of selfish in- 
terest. We have lawns—20 acres of them 
—and good lawns, part of them we mulch 
with manure and part we do not, and 
our many years’ practical experience are 
emphatically in tavor of manure dress- 
ings. Wearealso confronted with the 
set-back that these dressings, containing 
many seeds of pernicicus weeds have a 
baneful effect upon our lawns. But there 
is nothing in this. Evenifthe seeds ger- 
inate, the denseness ofthe grass we are 
endeavoring to nourish will enfeeble the 
seedlings, and the first decapitation by 
the mower is their death. For it is a fact 
that the portions of our lawns which we 
topdress annually are our bestlawns and 
the freest from weeds, and that too with- 
out any other effort of extermination, 
aside from the mower, on our part. Why 
topdress some and not all of your 
lawns? Some may ask. We topdress the 
most used, prominent and conspicuous 
parts of our lawns every year, and the 
other parts once in two or three years. 


CERASTIUM TOMENTOSUM adapts itself 
well to our climate, and is a hardy, low- 
growing and compact perennial. The 
leaves are white and downy, and the plant 
does not exceed much over four inches in 
height, except when in flower. In May 
and June it has a profusion of charming 
white star-shaped flowers. It can he 
grown from cuttings, seeds, or division of 
the roots. The long drouth of last year, 
and the variable temperature of the past 
winter, did not seem to affect it in any 
way; moreover, it will endure dry, wet or 
cold weather, and remain looking about 
the same. JOHN DALLAs. 


The Greenhouse. 


SOMB GREENHOUSE PLANTS NOW IN BLOOM. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: The 
pleromas are evergreen shrubs from South 
America, and related to our little native 
meadow beauty. They are easy to cul- 
tivate, and produce an abundance of 
showy purple flowers. The blooms are 
rather fugacious, and only useful for 
greenhouse decoration. P. elegans is the 
one most commonly seen in greenhouses, 
and it may be grown to be quite a large 
plant. Those who have only limited 
room, however, may prefer P. macranrr 
thum floribundum. It grows nicely in 
small pots. Our plantsin small pots are 
now about 15 inches high, and each one 
has from ten to twelve blossoms on it. 
The flowers are of adeep purplecolor, and 
measure about 51% inches across. Pler- 
omas are propagated from cuttings of 
the young wood, made in spring; when 
the cuttings are rooted we pot them sin- 
gly, using good rich soil, and we give 
them plenty of water during the summer, 
and sunlight too, to enable them to make 
strong stocky growth. 


Cestrum aurantiacum is completely 
covered with large trusses of orange col- 
ored flowers. Just before I plait them 
outside in May I cut the old wood well 
back; during the summer they; make 
plenty of young growth, and become 
nice shapely plants before they are taken 
upin September. After potting them 1 
put them into a cool greenhouse, where 
they,soon begin to bloom, and they keep 
on flowering for some time. 


SSS 
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Seedling plants of Aphelandra auran- 
tiaca have orange scarlet flowers, in 
spikes five inches long. I let the old plants 
goto seed on the greenhouse benches 
where they stand during’ the 
winter, and in the spring any 
quantity of young plants come up 
around the pots. When they are large 
enough the strongest of themare planted 
in 2-inch pots in light sandy soil, and 
when they fill these with roots they are 
repotted into 4inch pots and richer soil 
to remain inthem during the summer, 
and until they flower in the fall. 


The flowers of the hybrid streptocar- 
pus are showing a number of different 
shades of color. These hybrids origina- 
ted at Kew, and are now being improved 
by various European florists. As the 
seed of the hybrids is expensive, I would 
recommend amateursto begin with some 
of the species such as S. Rexii and S. 

olyantha. These are dwarf plants with 
arge leaves and pale blue flowers. Their 
cultivation is very easy; they will grow 
well in pots, in rich soil. They 
may be increased by division or from 
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seed. They are sometimes called Cape 
primroses, as they come from South 
Africa. 

Some of the winter-flowering salvias 
are very showy. S. involucrata is one 
of the best; it has long spikes of pink 
flowers, and it lasts in bloom three 
months. Another good salvia for the 
greenhouse is S. rutilans. I propagate 
them from cuttings in the spring, plant 
them out in the garden in summer, and 
take them up in September, potting them 
in rich soil, and putting in the green- 
house when there is danger of frost. 

ROBERT CAMERON. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass., 

Nov. 3, ’92. 


[The seeds of the hybrid streptocar- 
uses cost 50 to 75c. a package, and are 
exceedingly minute, and there is merely a 
dust of seed in each packet. But the 
seeds, small as they are, have great vital- 
ity, and any person who can raise be- 
gonias or gloxinias from seed, can raise 
these hybrid streptocarpuses — success- 
fully. Although the plants are slow 
growing to begin with, they blossom 
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when they are very small, and they are 
easily grown, long-lived and persistent; 
and they bloom freely and their blossoms 
are very pretty.—Eb.] 


THE GYGLAMEBN. 


The cyclamens began to bloom earlier 
this season than usual, and are now be- 
ginning to throw up their blossoms in 
quantity. Although cyclamens give us 
much pleasure as winter-blooming plants 
none require more care to grow success- 
fully. Old roots (corms) such as are sold 
in fallin a dry state are not as good as 
young strong seedlings. If there is one 
thing that a cyclamen does need after it 
has passed the seedling stage it is to be 
kept growing on all summer. In the ear- 
ly fall months they revelin the cool nights, 
when the leaves grow stouter and more 
leathery. 

Cyclamen seed should have been sown 
in September or October. I have tried 
both sowing the seed in fall andin Janua- 
ry too, and much prefer sowing in Sep- 
tember. The seeds should be sown in 
flats} and about.an inch apart from each 
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other; they will need all this space when 
the first leaf is developed, and they can- 
not be handled until then. 

Cyclamens like a night temperature of 
50° to 55°, with free ventilation in good 
weather. They should never become root- 
bound. They may be repotted at any 
time before they show their flower buds, 
when a little weak manure water will as- 
sist them. The soil should be made rich 
with well-decayed manure, passed through 
a sieve before using. We use spent mush- 
room bed manure for all quick-growing 
plants, and thevlikeit. During the hot 
months the plants are placed out of doors 
in frames shaded by large elm trees on 
the South side; in this position it is un- 
necessary to otherwise shade the sashes, 
but the sashes are removed every evening 
to give them the night dews, which they 
enjoy until the nights get cool. The cul- 
ture of cyclamens is easy, but toget good 
plants in 6 inch pots they must be sown 
from September to December, never re- 
ceive any check after the seeds germinate, 
and keep 50° as a minimum temperature. 

So. Lancaster, Mass. E. O. ORPET. 


GARNATIONS FOR AMATEURS. 


The following note 1s by one of the 
most successful and extensive carnation 
growers in this country—a man who 
makes his hiving by growing these lovely 
flowers. 


For amateur carnation growing, | 
should recommend: 
Portia, scarlet, 


Lizzie McGowan, 

Lamborn, white. 

Silver Spray, 

Daybreak, 

Wm. Scott, for pink. 

Edna Craig, ' 

Buttercup, : 
Golden Triumph f for yellow. 
Orange Blossom, \ pace 

Dr. Smart, eid : 


Portia will be found the only scarlet 
that you can rely on so far as I know. 
McGowan will probably stand conserva- 
tory treatment better than any other 
white. 

There is not much choice between Day- 
break, Wm. Scott and Edna Craig, all are 
superb, but Wm. Scott runs evener in 
color and the habit of the plant is the 
best. 

Buttercup cannot be improved upon 
if sucessfully grown. It should be car- 
ried on in pots, as it does not like lifting. 
Golden Triumph will probably succeed 
more generally, but neither flower nor 
stem is equal to Buttercup. 


Long Island, Nov. 8. C. W. Warp. 


THE VIOLET DISEASE. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
On page 29 of GARDENING the violet 
disease is said to be incurable. While it 
may be incurable it can at least be kept 
under control. I had plants in the field 
which were badly attacked by the dis- 
ease in August, and they lost almost all 
of their leaves. 1 made up the Bordeaux 
mixture, as given on page 366 of the Re- 
port of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1891. Four ounces sulphate of copper, 
four ounces fresh lime, seven and one-half 
yallons of water. Slake the lime with 
two or three quarts of warm water, 
and dissolve the copper sulphate in one 
gallon of warm water. When cold mix 
tovether and then add seven and one- 
half gallons of cold water to it. This 
can be apphed with any fine garden syr- 
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inge. I used the mixture at two different 
times, and I find that it does not hurt 
the young leaves, but it kills the disease. 

In September the plants were placed in 
the house, and to-day they are in a good 
healthy state. You would have to see 
the plants to appreciate these facts. 1 
have used the Bordeaux mixture with as 
good results in the house as on out-door 
plants. 

When I use the leaves in winter for 
placing around the bunches of flowers I 
use the copper carbonate solution as 
given on page 365, Agricultural Reports 
tor 1891; one-half ounce carbonate of 
copper, six ounces aqua ammonia (26° to 
30°), and four and one-half gallons 
water. This will not stain the leaves as 
badly as the Bordeaux mixture, but I 
prefer the other where it can be used. 
Give the plants all the air you can, and 
avoid watering overhead. If red spider 
appears syringe with copper carbonate 
and ammonia solution. 

JOHN JAMES SLOAN. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 17, '92. 


The Window Garden. 


SHOULD THE WATER for house plants 
in winter be used warm? H.H.—Icecold 
water is not good for house plants, 
neither is warm water; the water should 
be somewhere between 45° and 70°. A 
very safe rule is to have the water of 
nearly the same temperature as the at- 
mosphere of the house in_ which the 
plants are grown, but a few deyrces 
warmer or colder will be immaterial. 


WATERING CACTI IN WINTER.—Is_ there 
any way of telling when cacti, such as 
cercus and phyllocactus need to be 
watered during winter? H.H., Nov. 9. 
This depends on local circumstances: 
These cacti are warmth-loving plants; 
if they are well-rooted and established 
plants in moderately small pots and 
grown ina warm room they should get 
water in winter, giving them enough at 
once to soak night through the soil, but 
not another drop till the earth has again 
become quite dry. Plants in rather large 
pots (but large pots are always a detn- 
ment) need less water than those in 
small pots; well-rooted plants need more 
water than poorly rooted ones; plants 
in a cool room need less water than ones 
ina warm room, and in shady windows 
less than in sunny ones; plants need less 
water in ,the early winter months than 
at its close; and if vour cacti are sick 
keep them dry, for giving them water is 
courting death. 


NOTES. 


In our dwelling houses we have sunny 
windows and shady windows, windows 
in warm rooms and windows in moder- 
ately warm rooms, and others maybe in 
quite cold rooms; and as we have a 
large vanety of house plants we will 
probably find something fitted for all of 
our rooms and windows. 

Close up in front of the windows is the 
best place for our plants, no matter 
what room they are in, or whether they 
be sun-loving or shade-loving plants, 
and bear in mind too that close up to 
the window is apt to be the coldest part 
of the room. 

As all of our house plants are apt to 
be grown in pots, no matter whether 
they be cool-loving or warmth-loving 
plants frost should never reach their 
roots. We have many plants, carna- 
tions, azaleas, myrtles, ivies, &c., whose 
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tops a few degrees of frost may not hurt, 
but the same intensity of cold getting at 
the roots confined in the pots will injure 
the roots, hence the plants throughout. 


Warmth-loving plants should be kept 
in our warm rooms. These may include 
begonias, palms, screw pines, rubber 
plants and dracznas. Plants needing a 
cooler temperature than that of a hot 
room, but never so cold as to freeze, are 
scarlet geraniums, rose geraniums, car- 
nations, Chinese primroses, cincrarias, 
fragrant daphne, stevia and the like. 
Plants that may be kept in a perfectly 
cold room, even if it does freeze—provid- 
ing vou keep the roots from frost—are 
English ivy, aspidistra, myrtle shrub, 
camellias and azaleas. 

Flants in bloom, or cominginto bloom, 
like petunias, oxalis, geraniums and 
carnations love the sunniest exposures in 
the sunniest windows; others again like 
cinerarias, Chinese primroses and Roman 
hyacinths will bloom very well in a more 
sunless situation, say an east-facing 
window, indeed, in their case, if the sun 
is two warm they have got to be shaded 
from it. Ferns, palms, rubber plants, 
and other plants kept for their pleasing 
foliage more than their blossoms, should 
never be grown in a sunny window. 
Although cacti are sun-loving plants at 
this time of the year, when they are at 
comparative rest they can be kept with 
perfect safety in a shady window, pro- 
viding they are kept moderately dry. 

Evergreen plants of all kinds, be they 
palms, ferns, carnations, petunias, caim- 
ellias or anything else must be kept 
moist at the root at all times, this 
moisture being more or less, according to 
the season, circumstances of cultivation, 
nature of the subject or condition of its 
growth. 

All deciduous plants in active growth, 
for example speciosa fuchsias, callas, tea 
roses, and the hke must be kept moist 
while they are growing and blooming. 

Hardwooded deciduous plants, like 
lemon-scented verbena, various fuchsias, 
bouvardias, poinsettias, erythrinas and 
daturas, when at rest may be kept in 
pretty dry soil, a good deal depending on 
the plants. If the plants are large, old- 
wooded specimens, they may be kept 
almost quite dry at the root if need be; 
but if voung or weak they should not be 
kept dust dry. 

Many plants, lemon verbena and 
fuchsias for example, in their natural 
condition are evergreen, but for conven- 
ince in cultivation we render them decid- 
uous, and treat them accordingly. 
Among out-door plants many that are 
evergreen in mild localities are rendered 
deciduous in cooler or more northern 
parts. The Califormia privet, Akehbia 
Japonica, Sicbold’s euonymus, youpon 
and pyracantha, are familiar plants of 
this character. 


AGAPANTHUS AND AMARYLLIS. 


To THE EvITOR OF GARDENING :—Sir: 
(1). Will the blue African hly (Agapan- 
thus umbellatus) bloom during the 
winter asa house plant? How should 
it be treated for summer blooming? (2). 
I should also like to know how to treat 
the fine hybrid amarvilis. Are they 
suited to the purposes of amateurs ? 

Michigan. M.S. 


1. No, not in the regular order of 
things. The agapanthus is a summer- 
blooming plant. Itis, however, one of 
the easiest of all plants to grow and a 
capital subject for amateurs. It is ever- 
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green, and has thick, rope-like—not bulb- 
ous—roots, and while it is farfrom hardy 
inthe northern states it will stand a 
little frost with impunity. We have 
large specimens of it, but as they don’t 
flower in winter, and willrough ita little, 
we winter them in a deep cold pit where, 
with sashes and other covering we ex- 
clude frost, and stand them outside in a 
warm but not exposed place in summer, 
and they grow nicely and bloom full 
every year. Asthey are evergreen they 
must have water in winter as well as in 
summer. Grow them in rough, turfy, 
rich soil. You can winter them in a light 
cellar, providing you keep them out of 
the draught and away from frost, and 
keep them slightly moist. But of course 
they will thrive better in the window 
than in the cellar, and better still in a 
cool greenhouse. They are easily raised 
from seed, and they make admirable pot 
plants. Besides the blue one, there is a 
variety with pure white flowers and it is 
as easy to keep and to grow as the other 
one. You should have both. 

2. Amaryllises are admirable plants 
for amateurs; they are easily grown and 
their blossoms are gorgeous. We grow 
them to their full capacity in summer by 
plunging them in a sheltered bed out of 
doors with a light lath shading over 
them but about five feet above them. 


DOUBLE FLOWERED TUBEROUS BEGONTIA. 


Towards fall we lessen the supply of 
water given them, in fact giving only 
enough to keep their leaves plump and 
green. About the first of October we 
take them indoors, but givethem scarcely 
any more water, for we want to dry 
them off and get them to shed their 
leaves which they nearly do before No- 
vember. Then we place them on their 
sides underneath a greenhouse bench 
where they won’t get any water, nor be 
near the hot water pipes, and where they 
can lie at rest for two or three months. 
After a couple of months we look over 
them every few days and lift and bring 
up to the light any that are showing 
signs of starting to flower or grow, and 
in this way we have a succession of them 
from February till June. Without a 
greenhouse you can dry them off in the 
house and winter them in the cellar, but 
it must bea warm place for they can’t 
endure cold. And as they show signs of 
growing or blooming bring them up to 
the window, and begin watering them 
again, giving a little only at first. Keep 
them in rather undersized thanlarge pots 
and pot bound rather than with too 
much room. Repot them, if they need it, 
in spring after they have bloomed, never 
before, and if you grow them in pots all 
the time never repot them in the fall. 
Florists who wish to increase their stock 


of plants separate the bulbs and plant 
them out in summer, and lift and pot 
them in fall. While this is good for propa- 
gation’s sake, it isn’t the way to get 
fine flowers, and at any time in late 
winter or spring you want to. 


GREEPING FIG VINE. 


Ficus repens, a close clinging small 
leaved climber often used as a wall cover 
in greenhouses, has stood unprotected 
for three or four years on the wall in a 
warm corner of the terrace about the 
national Capitol building at Washington, 


D.C. I saw it in the spring’s of '91 and 
’92. The season's growth was about one 


foot, the leaves were yellowish, but the 
tips of the new wood only were injured. 
Mr. Hooper, at Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va., showed me in the spring 
of *90, one of the same plant, that had 
pushed through the roof of the conserva- 
tory and covered one side of thechimney, 
and was, and had been for some years 
fresh, vigorous and green. A similar ex- 
perience induced Mr. Coogan, the gar- 
dener at the Capitol grounds, to try it 
outside, with the results stated. I doubt 
if it can be considered reliably hardy at 
Washington, but further south it may be 
of great value as.a wall or rock cover. 
WARREN H. MANNING. 


go 


Trees and Shrubs. 


SHELTER POR TENDER PLANTS. 


Many kinds of trees and shrubs that 
are perfectly hardy when old are some- 
what tender when young. The Paulownia 
impertalis is a good example of this sort. 
Then let us give a little sheltering care to 
the young plants even if we let the old 
ones take care of themselves. Cutting 
frosty winds are more hurtful to plants 
than calm frosty weather, therefore is it 
that we should be particular to protect 
our garden shrubs and roses from fierce 
winter winds. Neighboring buildings, 
board fences, or close hedges may do this, 
but in the absence of these in the proper 
place one can set up a temporary shelter 
or fence of old boards, cornstalks, or 
evergreen branches interwoven as it were 
between the bars or wires of a 3-string 
fence. In fact anything of a substantial 
makeshift in this line will answer. 
Don't worry about being too late; more 
winter-killing is done to plants after 
January than before it; these shelters, 
through, can be put up much easier be- 
fore hard frost sets in than after the 
ground freezes. 


Sheltering Rhododendrons.—It doesn’t 
matter whether you grow rhododendrons 
onthe north, east or south side ofa 
slope they will thrive well enough, pro- 
viding the slope or some other shelter is 
there to break the wind; in cold localities 
they cannot stand the open sweep of the 
wind. As a winter protection, fill in 
among your plants dry oak leaves two 
fect deep, and scatter a little sedge, fern 
or littery manure over the leaves to keep 
them from blowing about. This time 
next year this heavy mulching will be 
rotted down to within two or three 
inches. Don’t think so thick a mulching 
is ridiculous, for, no matter if the tops of 
the rhododendrons are swaying in zero 
weather, frost should never penetrate to 
their roots; and the same is true of every 
other evergreen needing protection from 
cold in winter. To protect the tops of 
the rhododendrons fix up a skeleton 
frame work around the bed, and against, 
and to this frame lay and fasten pine, 
spruce, fir or cedar, green branches thick 
enough to make a perfect barrier against 
the cold winds. On Long Island while 
we mulch our rhododendron beds as 
above described, we do not protect them 
overhead because the climate is mild 
enough for them to thrive in without it, 
but northward and inland where the 
winters are long and severe top coverin 
may be necessary. Messrs. Hane well 
Sargent, Hayes and other gentlemen who 
have very large collections of rhododen- 
drons, grow, in addition to the hardy 
ones many hybrid varieties that are not 
reliably hardy, and these they lift with 
balls to them in November and transter 
them to sheds and cellars where they are 
heeled in close together on the floor ia 
earth brought in for the purpose. They 
are left in these structures all winter, and 
again transferred to the open ground the 
following April. 


ILBX GRBENATA. 


Ilex crenata, a small-leaved holly, with 
much of the habit and appearance of the 
Pyracanth thorn, stood in an exposed 
place in Brookline, Mass., last winter 
with no protection and was not injured 
in the shgehtest degree, and from what I 
have seen of it in other places I would 
recommend it fora thorough trial. If it 
is found rehably hardy it will be of the 
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greatest value in broad leaved evergreen 
plantations. So far as foliage is con- 
cerned it will take the place of the pyri- 
canth thorn which cannot be depended 
upon in the vicinity of Boston. It will 
be very useful in giving a bit of variety 
in rhododendron planting, without being 
too conspicuous, for the color is similar, 
and will serve very nicely as an interme- 
diate between the rhododendrons and 
the dwarf evergreen plants which can be 
used to such advantage in edging down 
a rhododendron bed. In the Botanic 
Gardens at Washington is a plant of the 
varicgated form which is six feet high 
and four feet in diameter. 


WARREN H. MANNING. 


{Both the green and variegated-leaved 
forms live out of doors with us on Long 
Island.—Eb. ] 


MAGNOLIA WATSONI. 


Please inform me where I may obtain 
it, also if it would bloom during the 
winter in a greenhouse or conservatory ? 

New York, Oct. 31. J. D. E. 


From the nurserymen who advertise in 
our columns. It is so new and scarce 
that we have not yet tested it for con- 
servatory blooming in winter. But if it 
be grown in a pot or tub, and well rooted 
therein and mpened early in autumn, 
then given a rest of three months out- 
side with the pot plunged in the ground 
and covered over to protect it from 
bursting, and then the plant brought into 
the greenhouse we believe it would re- 
s-ond as kindly to such treatment as do 
the other Japanese magnolias, which do 
very well. 


PARROTIA PERSIGA. 


“A handsome medium sized tree or 
large shrub, from shores of the Caspian. 
In the autumn the leaves, which die off 
very slowly, are indescribably beautiful, a 
mixture of vivid crimson and yellow, by 
the side of which the finest tri-colored 

largonium looks pale.” Max Leichtlin 
in the Gardener's Chronicle a few years 
ago. 

My specimen of this rare shrub is 
almost eight feet in height, and four feet 
through, and to-day (Nov. 3,) is as beau- 
tiful as described by Max Leichtlin. 

Washington, D.C. JOHN SAUL. 


This shrub-tree belongs to the witch- 
hazel family of plants. It is hardy on 
Long Island, and in sheltered parts, at 
Boston. Its habit is dense and branchy, 
and its fohage abundant and beautiful. 
In good ground it assumes _ lovely 
autumn tints. The Dosoris specimens 
are in fine leaf yet, Nov. 10. 


EVBRGREENS AND SNOW. 


Snow is often very damaging to ever- 
greens by weighing down the branches, 
spreading them apart and breaking 
them. This is particularly noticeable in 
retinosporas, yews and arbor vitas, and 
probably most of all in the case of 
Retinospora ericoides. Shrubs that are 
spread apart in this way, especially if 
the snow les jong upon them. seldom 
fall back into as good form as they were 
in before winter. To prevent this lia- 
bility to damage by snow it would be 
well to go over your evergreens now and 
then with stout cord or marline tie all sus- 
ceptible branches firmlyinto their proper 
places, and in such a way that the_tie- 
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strings cannot be noticed from the out- 
side. And immediately after every fall of 
snow, and before the snow has had time 
to freeze on to the bushes, put on your 
rubber boots and take a bean pole or 
thin long stick and go around your 
shrubs, giving them a light shake to re- 
move the heaviest of thesnow. Thisisa 
very simple matter and only afew min- 
utes’ work, but it is a great saving to 
your trees. ; 


The Fruit Garden. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


THEIR CULTURE, THE SIX BEST SORTS, AND 
WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


Sufficient cultivation to keep the weeds 
and grasses from choking them the first 
year or two, and liberal mulching after- 
wards will secure excellent results. 
Many claim that blackberry bushes en- 
cumber the ground with briers not easily 
removed. Thisis not so. With us they 
are as easily dug out as red raspberrics. 
We live in a section of country that is 
unrivalled for its crops of wild blackber- 
ries. Most of our neighbors depend on 
the wild ones for their supply. The 
whole family will takea day in the busy 
harvest time to go blackberrying. They 
do not know that one hundred plants, 
with less labor put upon them than is re- 
quired to gather the wild ones, will, in 
two years, produce enough fruit for an 
ordinary family throughout a long sea- 
son, affording fresh fruit every day when 
wanted. Many people claim that the 
wild berries are of better quality than the 
cultivated ones. The wild berry is less 
tart than most of thecultivated ones, but 
it lacks character. The Taylor and Aga- 
wam are sweeter than wild berries, and 
have character enough to make one know 
what he is eating. 


CULTURE.—The best time to sct out 
blackbernes is in October or early No- 
vember, but I have set them out with 
success in spring, as late as June 15. 
When set out in spring, however, the 
season should be favorable, with plenty 
of rain. Should the spring be dry, even 1f 
the plants have been set out carly, the 
fall set plants are apt to make twice as 
much growth as those set out the fol- 
lowing spring. But if it be spring when 
you make up your mind to set a patch of 
blackberries, don’t wait till fall, and vice 
versa. 


Blackberries will grow on any well- 
drained soil, but they succeed best on a 
sandy loam. They won’t thrive on wet 
ground, no matter how rich it is. Rich 
soil produces an enormous growth of 
canes too tender to endure the winter. 
Soil can hardly be too poor for blackber- 
ries, if it be deep and porous, allowing 
the roots to go down deep and ramify in 
all directions for food and moisture: 


Blackberry plants are of two kinds, 
suckers and root cuttings. Suckers are 
plants that come up from the roots when 
they have spread in the ground. Root 
cuttings are secured by digging up roots, 
and cutting them into pieces about three 
or four inches long, and planting in dnills 
like peas or potatoes. Each root sprouts 
and develops to a plant, which may be 
taken up the following season. Root 
cuttings are considered superior to 
suckers; but 1f the suckers be taken up 
with the cross root attached it is practi- 
cally just as good. The life of any black- 
berry plant 1s in the horizontal root trom 
which growstheycane, and if this cross 


root be torn Off by careless digging the 
plants are about worthless. 

The rows for blackberries should be 
eight feet apart, and the plants should be 
set three feet asunder in the row. For 
the few plants set in one’s garden holes 
may be dug; but for rapid field planting 
open deep furrows. When we have lots 
of plants we set them one foot apart in 
the row, and secure a good, continuous 
fruiting row much sooner than where we 
set them three feet apart. Set the plants 
as deep as they formerly grew, or so that 
the buds will be two or three inches be- 
low the surface. If set in the fall, bank 
up earth around the plant to prevent it 
from being heaved out of the ground by 
frost. In the Sg remove the bank- 
ing and practice level culture. It is 
essential that the soil be kept loose and 
free from weeds. The continued use of 
the plow and cultivator causes the roots 
to go down deep, and the plants soon 
establish themselves, so as to be little 
disturbed by freezing and thawing. 

After the second year do not use the 

low among them, as deep digging 
»reaks the roots, and each broken root 
sends up a sucker. Use the cultivator 
shallow and mulch during the fruiting 
season with straw or any coarse mate- 
rial. When the row of canes finally en- 
croaches on the path mow them off to 
leave a place for getting through. Every 
spring trim back the canes to three feet 


SINGLE FLOWERED TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


in length. The new growth will grow 
above and shade the fruit, which is most 
desirable for the best results. 


There are two classes of blackberries as 
regards growth, the upright growers and 
the half trailing. The former have stiff 
and unyielding canes, growing straight 
up; they are generally hardy, but even they 
were injured last winter. To lay 
them down the roots opposite to the di- 
rection taken by the canes must be cut 
with a spade. The latter kind of black- 
berries bend over and half trail on the 
ground. To lay them over and cover 
them with earth to protect them from 
excessive cold is very easy work. The 
Kittatinny, Lawton, Erie, Minnewaska, 
and Agawam belong to this class. The 
Snyder, Stone’s Hardy, and Wachusett 
are all upright growers. The Taylorisa 
sort of compromise between the two 
classes. 


All my blackberries, excepting Taylor 
and Wachusett, were a failure this year. 
While not frozen enough to kill the canes 
the fruit buds were killed. It would have 
paid to give them protection, as wild ber- 
ries were a failure too, and blackberries 
sold here for ten cents a quart all 
through the season. 


The six best varieties are Snyder, Tay- 
lor, Agawam, Lawton, Erie, and Minne- 
waska. 


SNYDER ripens early and is enormously 


productive. The fruit is round and 
rather sour, but it ships well. 

TAYLOR is the latest of all; the flavor is 
fine. Berries are long, and produced in 

eat abundance. It is my favorite 

lackberry for home use. 

AGAWAM is called the sweet blackberry. 
I consider it equal to Taylor for its sea- 
son, except that it has the fault of turn- 
ing bitter if left long without picking. It 
ripens at mid-season. ) 

These three varieties must be protected 
in our locality to bear a satisfactory 
crop. The Minnewaska has_ winter- 
killed and failed in fruiting heavily 
thereby, for three years past. These ber- 
ries will well repay the care necessary for 
winter protection. The Minnewaska 
produces berries round in shape and 
nearly an inch in diameter. I am not 
able to say yet which is the best of the 
three. So far there seems little difference 
in results. I like the Lawton, but then, 
as I said before, you know what you are 
eating. L. J. FARMER. 

Pulaski, Western New York; Oct. 11. 


PLANTING STRAWBERRIES IN FALL. 


In August and September, after a 
shower, we take up plants from the rows 
with a fork, being careful to take them 
out with all the roots possible, and 
leaving on all runners,and young plants 
that/we can, In ‘planting them we spread 
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out the roots fan-shaped, setting them 
deep, with the runners along the row, 
and covering these with earth, and now, 
(Nov. 14) have as fine plants to come 
into bearing next season as one could 
ask for. 

Heretofore I have done most of my 
strawberry planting in the spring, but 
usually being so busy would not get it 
done tilllate, and the result would be 
many failures and vacancies in the rows, 
and also no fruit to speak of the first 
season. I am now convinced that fall 
setting, judging from the appearance of 
my plantation, getting the benefit of fall 
and early spring rains, and good cultiva- 
tion and hoeing as soon as the ground 
settles in the spring, will not only give a 
good paying crop next season, but will 
make perfect matted rows next year for 
the largest crop the spring following. In 
fact, strawberries can be successfully set 
out any time, from early spring to late 
in the fall. If ground is liableto ‘“heave’’ 
in the winter or early spring cultivate 
and hoe it late in the fall, drawing a 
little earth up to, and even lightly over 
the plants, duane it away again in 
early spring, and also running a shallow 
furrow half way between the rows for 
surplus water to run off. Mulching the 
plants with any coarse material through 
the winter is also beneficial. I have for 
years kept a sink hole in my barnyard, 
and after every rain, as this fills up with 
the soakings from the manure, draw it 
out in barrels placed on a ‘‘stone boat,” 
and pour it onto the strawberry vines. 

A. M. Purpy. 

Palmyra, N. Y., Nov. 14, ’92. 


WANTED, DWARF GHERRY TREES. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 

I have applied to leading nurserymen of 
the United States to obtain dwarf cherry 
trees, double grafted, as described by 
Rivers, and failed to find them. Would 
it not pay for some reliable nurseryman 
to supply such trees? There are many 
amateur cultivators who would be wil- 
ling to pay a fair price for them. It 
seems too bad 'o be obliged to send to 
England for choice trees, when they can 
be produced in our own country. 

Boston, Novy. 11. B. G. S. 

Our experience at Dosoris with dwarf 
cherry trees has been very unsatisfactory, 
and all because we failed to give them 
the full attention they requred. They 
are one of the things that needa devoted 
and persistent interest such as amateurs 
only can give. Whatever Rivers has 
written, however, is gospel in his country 
for no one knows orgrows dwarf fruit trees 
—cherries in particular—better than he 
does. Here, however, where our labor is 
from day to day, and every man has a 
scep of bees in his bonnet, and not from 
generation to generation as it is in the 
old gardens and nurseries of Europe, 
those who will succeed withdwarf cherry 
trees must make personal pets of them. 


STRAWBERRIES AND APPLES. 

IfI was confined to two varieties of 
strawberries to cover the longest season 
for home use here in New England, I 
would take Leader and Beverly. Both are 
extra vigorous growers, and free from 
rust and have perfect blossoms and_ they 
are first-class in every respect. I think 
Bubach No. 51s the most popular varie- 
ty, but Iagree witb Mr. Fuller, that it is 
too poor in quality, especially for home 
use. It is large and showy, selling wellin 
the market and very productive. 

More than 90% of our shipping apples 
are Baldwins. It is astonishing how well 
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DISH OF ANGOULEME PEARS. 


they yield. Last year shippers would 
take ro other varieties. Itis estimated 
that this county, Rockingham, has a sur- 

lus of 250,000 barrels of apples to ship. 

here are no large orchards in bearing (I 
have 9 acres of Baldwin trees lately set) 
but when trees bear 6 to 12 barrels each 


they tell up fast. a. TB, 
New Hampshire, Nov. 10. | 
‘ MICHAEL’s EARLY STRAWBERRY.— 


Grown side by side with the Crescent, it 
has ripened its fruit three days earlier, 
and its flowers are perfect. On fruiting 
it for the first time this season I was 
pleased with its earliness, productiveness, 
uniformly large size, fine flavor, and 
strong healthy growth of plant. 
A. M. Purpy. 
Palmyra, N. Y., Nov. 14, ’92. 


DWARF PEAR TREES. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a young plant of dwarf tree taken 
September 3 last. The tree is one of 
many growing ina six feet wide border 
in the garden. But in orderto geta good 
picture of anything we have got to have 
aclear background and this is hard to 
get ina crowded garden. Between and 
a yout these dwarf pears trees we plant 
lots of flowers such as stocks, asters, 
torenias, pansies, petunias, verbenas, and 
the like. You can see the Giants of Cali- 
fornia petunias and Victoria Asters 
blooming in the border under these trees. 

We selected these little trees because 
they showed our manner of dealing with 
dwarf trees when they are young. We 
insert a stout neat stake, six feet above 
ground, into the border in the spot where 
we wish to plant the tree, and brace it 
with four wires fixed into the ground 
with locust pegs. Then plant our tree, 
tying its straight stem to the stake, and 
its lateral branches out to the wires. A 
little tying and thinning, shortening or 
straightening of the shoots once or twice 
a year, so as to give the tree a nice form 
and evenly balanced body is about all it 
ever gets orneeds afterward. And when 
the branches become overweighted with 
fruit we tie them to the wires to keep 
them from breaking. 


DuCHEss D’'ANGOULEME, now called 
Angouleme only, is a very large, fine pear 
ripe in October. It does well as a dwarf 
if the ground is good, and thrives best in 
a strong loam inclined to clayey. 


AMERIGAN POMOLOGIGAL SOGIETY. 

We have received the proceedings of 
the twenty-third session of tis Society, 
held in Washington, D. C., September 
22-24, last year. Thisis the most sub- 
stantial Society of its kind in the New 
World. It holds its meetings biennially. 
A biennal membership costs $4, ora _ life 
membership $20. Mr. A. J. Berkmans, 
Augusta, Ga., is President ; Geo. C. Brack- 
ett, Lawrence, Kansas, is Secretary ; and 
Ben. G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., Treas 
urer. Send your membership fee to any 
of these gentlemen and get this invalua- 
ble Proceedings. We have been a mem- 
ber of this Society for many years, and 
as the years roll on we become prouder 
and prouder of the honorable and _ useful 
association. A description of all the 
kinds of fruits in common cultivation in 
all sections of the country is given in this 
book. The fruits are arranged, both as 
regards kind and variety, in alphabetical 
order, and the size; form, color, quality, 
use, season, and origin of the varieties 
are given in convenient, tabulated form, 
also the value of each variety in every 
state in the country. The new fruits are 
reported on, and diseases and other 
kindred subjects are pointedly dealt with. 

Now, the great value of these Proceed- 
ings is that itis no one-man affair, but 
the verdict of our most eminent fruit grow- 
ers throughout the whole land, each state 
speaking for itself. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES.—A North Caro- 
lina correspondent wants to know where 
he can get ‘“‘cuttings of the following 
foreign grape vines, viz: Barbarossa, 
Black Hamburgh, Champion Hamburgh, 
Gros Maroc, Lady Downe’s, Madrestield 
Court, and Muscat Hamburghct the 
black grapes; Grizzly Frontignan, and Red 
Chasselas, of the red grapes; and Canon 
Hall Muscat, Golden Chasselas (We 
don’t know this grape. Is Chasselas 
Musque.the variety meant?) Golden 
Hamburgh,\ (Mauscat> of Alexandria, 
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ANGOULEME DWARF PEAR TREE. 


Royal Muscadine, and Syrian, of the 
white grapes.” 


The Vegetable Garden. 


SBASONABLE NOTES. 


Now that the season of frost and snow 
has come we can do very little in the 
vegetable garden, beyond adding a little 
protecting material to somewhat tender 
plants as globe artichokes and tarragon, 
scattering a little sedge grass, corn stalks, 
or often rough litter over spinach and 
German kale still in the ground, and 
looking after the root crops that are 
stowed away in the cellar or pits, and 
properly protecting the celery from frost. 

CABBAGE—We grow red cabbage for 
pickling, and white cabbage for pickling, 
cutting up raw, and cooking, but for boil- 
ing we like Savoys very much better than 
white cabbage. All the mature headed 
cabbages are now “buried’’ out of doors 
as described, page 60. But if you have 
only a few heads winter them ina cool 
cellar. We plant a little later than most 
folks around here and when winter sets 
in our Savoys are not so ripe as theirs, 
then we throw out a bed as for a cold 
frame and heel our plants into it heads 
up, roots down, and as close together as 
we can crowd them, and cover them over 
with an old frame and sashes orshutters, 
and a lot of leaves or straw to protect 
from hard frost, and they keep green, 
fresh, and tender all winterand last longer 
into the spring than the heads down 


¢ : 
buried ones. Besides we have the stumps 
in good condition after the heads arecuts, 
and they yield us a nice crop of sproutsin 
early spring. 

CURLED KALE is treated in the sesame 
way. Ofcourse we strip off the rougher 
leaves from both Savoys and kale before 
we put them past for the winter, and in fine 
weather ventilate or strip the frames. By 
the way, what a fine vegetable curled 
kale is! Anditis so hardy and easily 
grown. With cabbage we have got to 
plan and worry a little about not having 
the crop come in so early that the heads 
will burst, or so late that they will be 
soft, but we have no concern of this kind 
with the kale for it does not forma heart, 
alt we want of it is its fresh . tender green 
leaves. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS are a dainty vegeta- 
ble and the most aristocratic of the cab- 
bage tribe. We grow lots of it and have 
it in good using condition from October 
till March. They are pretty hardy but 
not nearly hardy enough to stand our 
winters unprotected. About the time we 
bury our cabbage—middle of November— 
we strip our Brussels sprouts of all their 
rougher leaves, then pull them up by the 
roots, saving the roots and a hittle dirt 
attached to them, then heel them in stand- 
ing erect, and close together in a shed 
where we can keep out hard frost. The 
roots must bein earth and kept moist. 
Here we pick them for use all winter long 
as we need them. Don’t winter them in 
your house cellar, for although they would 
thrive well in such quarters, their cabbage 
smell is too strong for toleration. In grow: 


ing Brussels sprouts perhaps not half of 
the plants will be worth saving, some © 
may have no sprouts, others very few, 
others again a lo’ of loose flabby sprouts, 
and so an; now none of these are worth 
saving; choose those only which are 
thickly clad with hard little sprouts up 
the stems. 


CAULIFLOWER—The season for this 
vegetable is about over. But by sowing 
in July we generally have,plants that do 
not show heads till October or November, 
and these lifted, stripped of their outer 
leaves and heeled in close in a _ cold frame 
or pit, yield us nice heads up till Christmas 
or New Years, It isn’t alwaysa certain 
or satisfactory crop though. Whilea 
little frost may not hurt it, it is better to 
exclude frost altogether than to run any 
risk by letting your plants freeze. 


GERMAN KALE is treated like out door 
winter spinach. Wesow it in rows 15 
inches apart early in September in well 
drained, light, rich land, thinning it out a 
little where too thick, so that the plants 
may be sturdy and stocky to stand the 
winter. After the ground beginsto freeze 
rather hard we spread some spruce 
branches over it lightly to break the winds 
and sunshine, removing them early in 
spring. A thin scattering of sedge or 
strawy litter would also do, hut we pre- 
fer the evergreen branches as they have 
no tendency to harbor field mice, little 
creatures exceedingly destructive to all 
manner of covered up crops. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—We lift part 
of them in November or early December 
and leave part of them in the ground till 
late in winter, mulching the ground with 
leaves to enable us to get at them when- 
ever we wish to. Don’t put many ofthem 
together in a heap for they are poor 
keepers. Store in small bulk, in well ven- 
tilated boxes, ina cool place and cover 
them over with a little hay, moist loam, 
or piece of old carpet to keep them from 
shrivelling. 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES look like big leafy 
thistles, and the part we cook and eat is 
the immature fleshy scales of the flower 
heads. The plants are not very hardy. 
We cut them over about the middle or 
20th of November and clear. away the 
tops; then throw a shovelful of coal ashes 
orearth on top of the crowns to shedthe 
waterin winter. When the ground begins 
to freeze we lay an armful of dry oak leaves 
on top of each plant and over all strew 
some sedge to keep the leaves in place. 


LETTUCE.—We can cut lettuces from 
the open ground till the end ofNovember, 
but it is wellto have plenty in frames. 
Our cold frames are now filled with them. 
If you coddle them hard frost will hurt 
them, but if you ventilate them freely in 
mild weather, and keep them clean and 
the ground about them stirred and dryish 
on the surface but moist underneath you 
can have nice hardy lettuces all winter. 
Of cource our tenderest lettuces are grown 
in greenhouses. As a market crop the 
produce from the South has driven the 
cold frame lettuces out of our metropoli- 
tan markets in winter. To amend this 
however the market gardeners have built 
villages of greenhouses for lettuces, 
spinach, Padlislies: mushrooms, rhubarb, 
and the like, and now the finest lettuces 
inthe New York market in the winter 
time are grown in greenhouses and within 
25 miles of the city and there is money 
in it. 

CELERY.—Between the 5th and 20th of 
November—usually between the 8, and 
15,—we lift and store our celery for win- 
ter. If we haven/t much of it we may keep 
it.in the(ridges where it has grown, by 
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Dec, 1, 


throwing up the ridges a little higher and 


firmer, then placing two boards nailed 
together like an inverted A over the top 
ofthe row to throw off water. When 
severe weather comes some tree leaves 
and straw over the ridges willexclude the 
frost. Or we may lift the celery, altogether 
strip it of the outside decaying leaves, 
and put it into a box in the cellar. The 
box may be a deep shoe box, or a dry 
goods box witha little moist sand or 
earth in the bottom. Liftthe celery with 
its roots attached and lay it into the box, 
upright, roots on the earth, and as _ close 
together as they can lie. Keep itcool but 
don’t let frost get at it; also keep it dry 
overhead, and don't cover over the topof 
the box. There are many ways of winter- 
ing celery. Large growers have large 
sheds or cellars in which they store it, 
roots in the ground head up,bodies close 
together and in beds where it is easily 
got at and not in too great bulk to heat 
orrot. We lift our celery from where it 
had been grown in the fall, and pack it 
in full length deepin single file in other 
trenches and as close as we can pack it. 
Two or three of these rows are run ten 
inches apart, in ridges, and covered with 
boards in winter to shed the water, and 
leaves over the boards toexclude the frost. 


HorsERADISH.—We lift as much in 
November or early December as will put 
us through the hardest of the winter. 
When digging it we are careful to pick up 
every inch of it, for if we don't, every bit 
left in the ground will grow again next 
year. We save the large thick roots for 
use and store them ina box with moist 
sand orearth over them to keep them 
plump. The long, thickish, thong-like 
roots we break off; the large ones are 
saved for next year’s sets, putting them 
out into a little heapin the garden and 
covering them over with some earth for 
the winter. If we lift it all now, what we 
will have left in spring will lose its bite 
greatly. 


SPINACH in frames should be kept safe 
from storms and hard frosts, but light 
frosts won't hurt it. Over coddling it will 
do it far more harm, however, than under 
covering. Ifthe supply is short keep the 
frames closer and warmer to encourage 
growth. From spinach sown out doors 
near the middle of September we geta 
good crop that yields us manya good 
gathering in winter. And a little sedge 
scattered over it, or some evergreen 
branches, will protect it enough to carry 
it over till spring. 

SQuasuiEs.—Keep them ina dry warm 
place if you want to keep them long. A 
cool cellar is a good place for apples, car- 
rots and potatosin winter but a poor 
place for squashes. Anyone can keep 
squashes till Christmas but between Jan- 
uary and March when weneed them most 
we cannot have them unless we keep them 
warm and dry now as wellas later. Don’t 
pile them up in a heap as one would tur- 
nips Or potatoes, one or at most two 
deep is the deepest squashes should ever 
be stored for keeping in winter. 


SALSIFY AND SCORZONERA.—We lift a 

art in November and store it as we do 

eets, but not so much in bulk as it is 
apt to rot. And throw ashovelful ortwo 
of moistish earth over itto keepit plump. 
As it keeps fine in the ground we leave 
some out till the end of winter, covering 
the rows with about 4 to 6 inches deep 
of manure. 


PARSNIPS are treated in the same way 
as we do salsify, except in the case of 
what we leave outside, we don't find it 
necessary to cover it so deep, ifat all in 
winter. 


BEETs have been gathered, topped, and 
stored in bins or boxes in the cellar where 
they canbe kept cool but away from frost 
and where they are out of the reach of 
drying influences as draught or furnace 
heat. A shovelful or two of moist sand 
or earth thrown over them keeps them 
plump and fresh. We like small and 
young beets for winter use; the big ones 
and old ones we feed to the cows, cutting 
them up for them as wedo mangels. 


Carrots have been gathered and stored 
in the same way as we do beets. But in 
large quantities we don't throw dirt on 
them. Thelarge and old ones are fed to 
the cows or horses for which they are 
excellent feed in winter. And we never 
mix up carrots of different ages, say the 
Aprilor May savings with the July savings 
because of their inequality in cooking. 

TURNIPS are stored in much the same 
way except that we don’t throw any dirt 
over them, simply lay a piece of old car- 
pet or matting or a handful of hay over 
them in the barrel or bin as we do with 
potatoes. They must be kept cool. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


To THE Epbitror oF GARDENING.—SIr: . 


Ihave built a mushroom house, with 
1,200 square feet bed surface, heated by 
Lot water. I have already put down 
and spawned 600 square feet of beds. 
I find that no spawn has run, and as all 
the manure was in prime condition, 
having been perfectly fresh and thor. 
oughly worked for at least four weeks 
before making into beds, I can only infer 
that the spawn is worthless. Thespawn 
I used came from England last December, 
’91. The first bed was spawned Aug. 30, 
the second one, Oct. 25, and the third one 
Nov. 7. No mushrooms have yet ap- 
peared in the first bed. Idug upa small 
rtion of all the beds last myht, and 
ound that the spawn had not even be- 
gun to run in any of them. H.A.S. 
Minn., Nov. 20, 1892. 


Old spawn is worth about a dollar a 
ton as manure, but absolutely worthless 
for raising mushrooms from. We have 
made a specialty of mushroom-growing 
for a good many vears, and while we 
admit that spawn may be kept in good 
condition for one or more years, this 
good condition is so rare, even when we 
tried to keep the spawn ourselves, that 
experience has taught us never to keep 
over one inch of spawn from one season 
to another, except in the dunghill. We 
wouldn’t put a bit of old spawn into 
our beds under any circumstances, in 
fact we are very particular to have the 
freshest spawn in the market and will 
use no Other. We would therefore advise 
you to prepare a fresh lot of manure, and 
by the time it is ready for use, if the beds 
don’t come into bearing and show a good 
crop, to pitch them out and replace them 
with the new beds. In the meantime get 
fresh spawn guaranteed to be of this 
fall’s importation, fromm some of the 
seedsmen advertising in GARDENING. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SOUVENIR, 1892, Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. Thisisa 
neat illustrated pamphlet, gotten up by 
the Society for distribution at its great 
chrysanthemum exhibition held in Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 7, to 11. Aside from the 
programme of the music, and the pages 
of advertisements of the leading florists 
and horticultural firms, it is filled with 
excellent articles on chrysanthemums, 


roses, carnations, orchids and palms by 
eminent practical florists,and C. Har- 
man Payne—the best authority we have 
—of London, England, contributed a 
most interesting article ‘The History of 
the Chrysanthemum.”” The only quoted 
matter in this beautiful souvenir is two 
pages on the The Cultivation of the Cary- 
santhemum taken from GARDENING of 
Nov. 1, with due credit. We highly es- 
teem this compliment. 


COTEOPSIS TINCTORIA; A NOVEL FORM.— 
One of our readers sends us blossoms ofa 
tubular, bicolor rayed coreopsis that is 
interesting, novel, pretty and worth per- 
petuating. Hewrnites: “Among a bed of 
annual coreopsis (C. tinctona) that I had 
last summer I noticed one plant flowering 
entirely different from the others. The 
petals came out tube-shaped, yellow on 
the outside and a rich brown on the inner 
side. These tubes sometimes remained 
flattened, but often separated at the 
middle of the top, and spread out more 
or less, but still left some of the side of the 
petals curved up, thus showing the two 
colors, viz., theinner brown and the outer 
yellow. I saved some seed, planted them 
by themselves this year, and find they re- 
produce themselves true. 


THE First CHRYSANTHEMUM show 
ever held in this country, according to 
the Chrysanthemum Souvenir of the 
Penn. Horticultural Society: ‘In the 
fall of 1883 the first chrysanthemum 
show ever held in this country was 
opened in Horticultural Hail by the 
Florists and Growers’ Association, of 
Philadelphia.”” Aren’t our brotherly 


frends mistaken? To Boston belongs 


the honor. The first special chrysan- 
themum show was held by the Mass. 
Hort. Society, Nov. 14, 1868, when $55 
were offered in premiums. In 1882 the 
same socicty gave the first two days’ 
chrysanthemum show, and in 18386 its 
first three days’ show. 


A CHRYSANTHEMUM PUzzLE.—A florist 
we visited lately is in a quandary. He 
had a two-branched plant of Ivory rig- 
idly disbudded to one bloom each. One 
of these blooms was quite a different 
color from white, and the question with 
him 1s,—‘‘Now that the stem has been so 
completely disbudded, how can I perpet- 
uate that sport?” In the meantime this 
plant is flat upon its side on the sand in 
the propagating bench, and al! but its 
green leaves buried in sphagnum dust. 
If he propagated it from root sprouts he 
would probably get the ordinary white 
Ivory; but it is the other colored one he 
is after. 


NoTICcES OF CATALOGUES.—AS we al- 
ways get a large number of catalogues 
from nurserymen, florists and seedsmen 
twice a year, and have had more this fall 
than ever, those intended for notice in 
GARDENING Should be addressed ‘‘'To the 
Editor of GARDENING,” and not to us 
personally, then we will file them sepa- 
ratcly and notice them as they come to 
hand. 


HARLAN P. KELsEy, Highland Nursery, 
Linville, N. C., sends us a large, 24 page, 
illustrated catalogue of the beautiful 
trees, shrubs, vines and herbaceous plants 
that grow wild in the high mountains of 
North Carolina. In our private capacity 
we have, several times, bought these 
beautiful mountain plants from Mr. 
Kelsey_and find they are perfectly hardy 
on Long Island, 


1892. 


Schlesinger 
and 


Mayer 


Make their initial bow to the 
readers of GARDEN'NG. We beg 
to remind it’s just as important 
to buy good DRY GOODS as 
to buy sound seeds. We sell the 
good kinds, and save you money 
at the same time. 

Send for our Shopping List. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, 
State and Madison Streets, 


4. CHICAGO. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


* 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S.A 
When writing mention Gardening. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


GARDENING. 


HITCHINGS. & CO. 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
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Mention Gardening. 


WHEN READY 


YOUR GREENHOUSES 


We would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash and doors Should you desire to use But- 
ted ie son your roofs then the Clipper bar is 


We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 


Me LOCKLAND, 0. 


LOWER POTS 


our make are the best In the market. 


e gamete ba FLOWER POTS 
Freight 


We have made great !mprovements In machinery, and 
have also discovered a better clay, so that we are now 
that can't be beat. 

have the assurance of a host of our customers that 
sate are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 


ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, 


German Farmers, 
German Gardeners, 
and Amateurs ——~—"—_- 


Are considered very desirable customers by 
all seedsmen., fiorists and nurserymen. You can 
reach almost Thirty Thousand of them {in all 
parts of the United States by advertising In 


Herold des Glaubens. 


Catholic Weekly Journal. Published at 309 Con- 
vent St., St. Louis, Mo., since 1850. Do not 
allow your ne itete agent to Shastry another 

paper as bein belng 18 t as good”, etc., but insist on 
going In the erold des Ginubena: 


Lord & Thomas, 45 Randolph St., Chicago, 
C. Meyen & Co, 154 Nassau S8t., New York, 
Sole agents for foreign advertising. 


FOR GREENHOUSES 
and CONSERVATORIES. 
ALL SIZES. LOWEST PRICES. 

H. M. HOOKER CO., 
57 & 59 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


ERKSHIRE, Chester White, 
Jersey Red and Poland China 
we PIGS. Jersey, Guernsey and 
% Holstein Cattle. Thoroughbred 
WY Sheep. Fancy Poultry. Hunting 
and House Dogs. Catalogue. 
ville, Chester Co., Pensa 


N. Y. 
Poultry Supplies. 


- « OUR. . 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS, 
PURE GROUND BONE, 
HOOSIER POULTRY FOOD, 


Will make your hens lay. Write for prices. 
We pay the freight. 


HARIIAN & SON, South Bend, Ind. 
“«PEEHANS’ MONTHLY.’’ 


Every subscriber to ‘ Gardening” will want In 
addition ‘“MEEHANS’ MONTHLY," on account of 
the moothly Prang chromo of some beautiful 
wild flower. 

The work is in facta pd rn to the famous 
“Flowers and Ferns of the United States,” with 
chapters on wild tlowers and gardening added. 

. Sample cop les free. £2.00 a year, or with “Gar 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 


Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants of the pontners Allegheny 
Mountains. , 


LINVILLE, N. C., U.S.A. 


_ Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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EVERY READER avast , ; 
a. WY) Ff wa inter flowering variety for pots. 
Sieee.__OF GARDENING. . at fl T This celebrated Canna has been ben by 


a. ee tke Se IN AY: us in very large quantities and to place 
: : “ene /} our Autumn Bulb and Plant Catalogue 
3 Hyacinths, different colors; D\V id in the hands of every reader of Garden- 


: : ; Ne ing we propose to send for 30 cents one 
3 Tulip S) different colors; a, of above plants. or tor $1.00 four plants 
2 Double Daffodils; NY with the Catalogue which contains a 
6 Crocus. all colors ; Select list of all the newest French 
i ee, ,  €% | Cannas. It will pay you to know the 
Including one Rare Bulb and copy | tacts about these plants now. 


of Fall edition of Vaughan’s Gar- A\ee,; 
dening Illustrated, FREE, all post- 77M *K* XK xX 
paid to any address for only | 


re) - + 50 Cents - -. NIK, F. R. PIERSON CO., 
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TIMOTHY HOPKINS. 


For AUTUMN PLANTING 
: Exporters, Importers and Growers 
e Are the Best. e« \ ame cae 


: TREES, 
PLANT IN FALL. BLOOM IN SPRING. We We —S ee oe | 
| eas NV PLANTS, 
4 Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Ie ie ae ear ine ae 
¥ | Crocus, Snowdrops, Lilies, etc. | 
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NS e : iY Send for our Beautifully Mlustrated Catalogue. \ | 
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To any Reader of ss Gardening”’ 


Sending us $1.00, we will send by mail 
post paid ‘oany P.O. in the United States 


One Dozen Finest \ 
Dutch Hyacinths, * 


£3 One Dozen Finest 
: Dutch Tulips, 


Single or Double, Red, White. Blue or Yellow, 
your choice. We have the largest and finest 

ups in America. Catalogues mailed on appli- 
cation. 


Z. De FOREST ELY & CO., 


Importers and Growers of Bulbs. 
1303 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Perfect Lawn. 


If you want a lawn without a weed, 
of a dark green color, and of a vel- 
vety texture, send for our circular. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The best climber ever introduced, and 
a full line of the best sorts of Hardy 
Plants in the country. 

LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. ... . 


Established 1877. WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON heals NURSERY. ... 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees and Plants. 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed free. Established 1852. 


PHCENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Ill. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, 
Highlands Nurseries. 


Native Trees, Shrubs and Flowering 
Plants of the Southern Allegheny 
Mountains. . .. . 


. LINVILLE, N.C., U.S. A. 
MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . .. . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Headquarters for mm 


WATER LILIES. 
. SEEDS, TUBERS AND PLANTS. 


Awarded Certificate of Honorable Mention: also highly 
commended by the Society of American Florists. Cat- 
alogue with cultural Instructions free on application. 


WII. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES, 411 cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


Rare Water Lilies. 


dress for catalogue. 
GEO. RICHARDSON, Lordstown, O. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All subscribers for 1893 receive their choice of any or all of 17 new Roses, Mr. Car- 
man’s Rosa rugosa hybrids; a Carman Grape-vine; a new early Potato, origin- 
ated by Mr. Carman, and sced of 200 cross-bred Tomatoes, sure to contain valu- 
able new varieties. Subscribers pay for the mailing only, amounting to only 2 
to 8 cents per item. 


__ Pee. 15; | 
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American Gardening | 


gives more for the price than any other gardening journal 
in the world. 

The magazine in 1893 will engage more editorial, con- 
tributorial and artistic talent than ever before. It will be 
more beautiful, more practical and more valuable. Most 
of the features must announce themselves as they appear. 

The periodical will be just what its name indicates—an 
AMERICAN magazine of GARDENING or horticulture. It | 
will cover the whole country and the whole subject. 
Its province is Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables, Orna- 
mental Gardening and the Beauties of Nature. Our 
special contributors for the coming year embrace 


Fifty Carefully=-Selected Names | 


in all parts of North America. These men and women 
are accurate observers, good cultivators and careful writ- 
ers, and everything of general interest which occurs in 
their respective localities will be given to our readers. 

We aim at everything which is New, bright, Inspir- 
ing and Useful. The Horticultural Interests of the vari- 


ous states and provinces, the World’s Fair, the Homes of 
Prominent Men, the Parks and Pleasure Grounds, the Or- 


chards, the Amateur Gardens, the Books, the Work of the 
Experiment Stations, and the Sciences which underlie ali 
good gardening—these are the specialties for 1893. They 
will be discussed by such men as 


JoHN BurroucGus, P. J. BERCKMANS, PARKER EARLE, 


EpWIN LONSDALE, CHARLES HOWARD SHINN, E. J. HI, 
T. GREINER, MICHAEL BARKER, Pro. RILEY, 
ProF. VAN DEMAN, T. T. Lyon, W. C. STRONG 


and many others, whose names will appear in due time. 

There has been a change in the editorial management, 
by which Mr. Long is allowed more time and opportunity 
to devote himself to his landscape-gardening specialties for 
the benefit of the AMERICAN GARDENING family; and the 
active editorship now again devolves upon Professor L. H. 
Bailey. 

Price, $1.00 a year. There are in a year over 800 pages, 
6x8'% in. type measure, and about goo choice illustrations. 


The Rural Publishing) Company, Times Building, New York. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE IST AND STH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY —— 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year—24 Numbers. Adver 
tising rates on application. 


Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 182, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subscriptions. adver- 
tisements and other business matters should be 
addressed to The Gardening ees ope Monon Bulild- 
Ing. Chicago. and all matters pertaining to the editorial 
de ent of the paper should be addressed to the 

tor of GARDENING, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


PORGH DECORATION. 


The accompanying picture illustrates a 
vine decoration of the porch of a country 
summer home not far from the city of 
Chicago. The vines are now in their 
third season’s growth. They were all 
loosened and laid back on the ground 
last spring to allow repainting the house. 
When these vines were purchased they 
were the ordinary sized plants sent out 
by the nurseries. They are mainly large 
flowering clematis, and Akebia quinata, 
the only exception being a golden netted 
honeysuckle set out at each side of the 
steps of the porch, two feet out from the 
akebia vines, and trained over a fan 
shaped piece of brush from the woods. 
This honeysuckle needs protection here in 
winter. We get short forked branches 
and set them thickly into the ground 
close to the vine, which is cut back to 
two feet in length, and wound over the 
fork and then leaves put in under and 
above them anda few pieces of long brush 
laid over to hold the leavesin place. In this 
way they winter nicely. Heavy manure 
or straw litter that will get matted down 
is apt to kill them. 

In the fall of 1889 a trench three feet 
wide and two and one-half feet deep was 
dug close to and all around the porchand 
filled up with a rich compost of rotted 
manure, rotted sod, leaf mould, sand and 
black earth from an old corn field. The 
old earth was wheeled away. The fol- 
lowing spring two vines of Akebia qui- 
nata were planted at each post and cle- 
matises in between the posts, three feet 
apart. A frame of wood, on which was 
stretched a stiff 4-inch mesh of galvanized 
wire netting, was screwed on to the 
porch railing between the posts, reaching 
to the middie of the top railing and to 
within three inches of the porch floor, 
thus allowing the water to run off the 
porch. On this trellis the clematis are 
trained each spring. The trellis for the 
akebia consists of two side iron rods 4 
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inch thick, placed 6 inches apart, with 
coarse wires crossing obliquely from side 
to side forming large meshes. The side 
bars extend ten inches beyond the mesh 
at the upperend and three at the bottom. 
These bottom ends are bent abruptly in 


THE WAY TRELLIS IS ATTACHED TO PORCH. 


so as to form a right angle, and when in 
place rests on the top of the “noseing”’ of 
the porch floor. The cap at the top of 
the porch post extends two inches out 
from the face of the post. When putting 
up this trellis, the upper side bars are 
laid against the capping and the bottom 
of the ends rests on the noseing, thus the 
main portion of the trellis stands two 
inches out from the posts. An ordinary 


staple is driven over the two upper ends 
into the capping and also at the bottom 
into the noseing, but in no case driven so 
far in as to tightly bind and prevent 
slipping out when desired. To fully 
secure it in place a piece of L shaped iron 
is used, having a screw point at the 
longer angie which is screwed into the 
post near the middle, so that the shorter 
end presses tight against the wire mesh 
at some point where the wires cross. 
To carry the vines along the top from 
one post to another, three hooks are 
screwed into the middle of the outer face 
of the wood work under the eaves, one in 
the center and one at each end. These 
hooks are formed like the figure 9, with 
the right side of the loop not closed, and 
when in position the eye is downward. 
Into these loops is laid a 4 inch iron rod 
extending trom post to post. The main 
vine is trained on this rod, and side 
shoots or new ones from the root are tied 
to small double pointed tacks driven 
above and below the main rods, thus 
widening the belt of vine. 

In the north the akebia loses its 
leaves about Christmas and regains them 
very early in the spring, under the eaves 
and similiar protected situations it often 
retains them until spring, and in warmer 
climates it is an evergreen. 


Each fall all the clematises are cut 
down to within one foot of the ground 
and their crownscovered with leaves and 
a V shaped wide wooden trough placed 
over them,to keep them dry. The bal- 
ance of the soil is covered thickly with 
well rotted manure‘and, all that can be 
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is worked into the soil in the spring. 
This is done each fall. 

To prepare the porch for repainting, 
withdraw the screws from the clematis 
trellis and remove them; then take out 
the L shaped screw from the center of the 
akebia trellis, cut any of the material 
used in tying the vine to the double 
headed tacks above and slip the top iron 
rods out endways from the vines. Then 
draw the bottomof the trellis outwards, 
from the staples below and then down- 
wards from the staples above and lay 
backontheground. Toreplace, shove up 
the topinto the upperstaples and in below 
to the lower ones. Repiace the L shaped 
screw and work in endways among the 
top vines the loose rods and lay them in 
their hooks and. re-tie to the double 
headed tacks. 

The akebia is very pliable and tough; 
in fact, in Japan, their native place, they 
are often used in basket OEE: and will 
stand considerable disarranging when 
not in leaf. The two short panels, on 
both sides of the entrances are covered 
with the akebia of this season’s planting, 
and above them is fastened to the wood 
work by tying to the double headed 
tacks until they reach the iron rods 
above. The akebia in this locality 1s 

rfectly hardy, but needs a rich soil for 
ull development. Ageratum of the helio- 
trope shade is planted thickly at the base 
of the vines, which, with the clematis 


presents a pretty picture of color all the 


season. W. C. Egan. 
Highland Park, Chicago. | 


GLEMATISES. 


There are few plants that give more 
satisfaction to any one than the clema- 
tis, for it is hardy, beautiful and easily 
cared for. To do well it must have rich 
soil. When planting, dig a large and 


broad hole, and fill it in with a compost. 


of one-half well rotted cow manure, and 
one-half good strong rich loam. They 
also like plenty of water whi'ein bud and 
bloom, but not on the tops, as the water 
spoils the blossoms. The early or spring 
bloomers, which bloom on the old, or 
last season’s growth, should not be 
pruned until after all the blossoms are all 
gone, while the summer and fall bloom- 
ers can be trimmed in the spring, as they 
blossom on the young wood, also the 
_ bush varieties. 

The best of the shrubby or bush sorts 
are C. stans, C. Davidiana, C. erecta and 
C. erecta, ff. plena, the last named being 
very scarce and hard to obtain. Most of 
the climbing, spring-blooming varieties 
have light lavender or white flowers, and 
all are handsome. One of the very best 
is Miss Bateman, large satiny white 
flowers; with me it has a tendency to 
bloom from the ground up, and is desira- 
ble for planting by a stoop or veranda on 
that account. Most of the climbing 
sorts (unless trained horizontally) are 
allowed to grow or are trained perpen- 
dicularly, and the result is a mass of 
blooms at the top of the trellis, and is 
not nearly so beautiful as if trained so 
that the whole vine would have flowers 
from the ground up. 

Owing to the fashion of having dwell- 
ings andeven the roofs painted in loud and 
flashy colors it is dificult to recommend 
any variety of clematis to plant against 
a porch or stoop, except some of the 
white sorts, as the contrast would cause 
pity and ridicule. Some of the double- 
flowered climbing sorts, like Duchess of 
Edinburgh, do not grow with me so 
strong as the single sorts. The gem of 
the summer-flowering varieties is Jack- 
mannii; it is especially desirable and 
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beautiful as a bedding plant, grown as 
follows: Make a circle twelve feet in di- 
ameter, cover it with netted wire, known 
as chicken fencing, laid flat, but raised 
from the surface of the ground at outer 
edge one foot; at the center of the circle 
raised from three to three and a half feet, 
leaving three or four narrow spaces from 
outer edge to near the center, large 
enough to walk in to train the plants. 
Plant on outer edge from eight to ten 
plants of Jackmannii in specially rich 
soil, and the second year it will be a 

and sight, and improving every year. 

he wire netting is supported from the 
ground by strong wire or thin iron, bent 
square, and with bothends inthe ground, 
and the netting tied to hold it in place. 
It can be removed for the winter. 

The best of all the late summer or fall 
blooming varieties is C. paniculata. This 
is truly a gem. On account of its hya- 
cinth fragrance, handsome foliage and 
pretty white star-shaped flowers, it is 
peculiarly adapted to planting near ver- 
andas. We have cut shoots of it this 
summer from ten to twelve teet long, 
covered from end to end with beautiful 
white flowers. Just imagine how nice 
this flower is for decorating a table or 
room, and for relieving the effect of large 
flowers in bouquets or baskets it is as 
good as stevia or Gypsophila paniculata, 
or Statice imbricata. When well taken 
care of it grows from fifteen to twenty- 
five feet in a season, commencing to 
bloom the last week in August, and ase 
ing until Oct. 1. The curiously shaped 
seed pods, which, when ripe are slightly 
red and green, are as effective asthe flow- 
ers, when combined with dutumn leaves 
and grasses for decoration. It grows 
readily from fresh seeds. 1t will become 
very popular as soon as it 1s known to 
the public. I have heard of some trying 
to palm off C. fammula for paniculata. 


‘The photograph sent is of a vine three 


years old, at the residence of W. H. Sni- 
der, Tremont Avenue, Davenport, and 
was a grand sight withits thousands of 
blossoms. J. T. TEMPLE. 
Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 12, '92. 


FOR GHRISTMAS DEGORATIONS. 


As year after year goes by Christmas 
decorations become more varied and 
more general, and in addition to the 
living plants and flowers offered for this 
el ose, an immense trade is now done 

y florists and seedsmen in cut evergreens 
from the woods, north and south, as 
well as from Europe and the West Indies. 
The following comprise the bulk of this 
sort of material now in use for Christ- 
mas: 

CHRISTMAS TREES.—The white and 
black spruces make the finest kind of 
trees; their pyramidal form is perfect, and 
their bimaches are close together and 
stiff enough. Shapely young plants of 
balsam fir are also good. The hemlock 
is too slender. In the way of quite small 
Christmas trees a shapely red cedar is 
very good, but fora large tree it is too 
attenuated. Norway spruces, except in 
the case of the stockiest young plants, 
are coarse with too long internodes be- 
tween the branches. Pine trees are not 
very suitable, and arbor vitzs are worse. 
But even among them one can often get 
pretty enough plants for Christmas trees. 

CLuB Moss.—This is the little, running, 
green, moss-like vine used so et iensivels 
to make ropes or festoons of Christmas 
greens in our homes, churches and stores. 
And as it lasts for a month in good con- 
dition itisin much demand. The com- 
mon club moss (Lycopodium clavatum), 
and a nearly allied species (L. complan- 


atum) are the ones we find most of; but 
the pretty ground-pine (L. dendroideam) 
is also used. Although common in our 
woods, the great demand forthese greens 
now-a-days has seriously affected the 
supply in convenient neighborhoods. 


MISTLETOE.—There are two kinds in 
the market, namely, yellowish berricd or 
American (Phoradendron flavescens), and 
the white berried or English mistletoe 
(Viscum album). 1he American species 
grows abundantly in thesouthern states, 
but not in the north, and it is the one in 
general use. The English mistletoe (it 1s 
abundant throughout all central and 
southern Europe) however, is imported 
in great quantity. Both of these mistle- 
toes are dense, branchy green shrubs, 
parasites on large trees. 


Hoitiy.—The American holly (Ilex 
opaca) has dull green leaves and red 
berries. It is the species so much used 
for church, home and store decoration at 
Christmas. Although it is hardy as far 
north as New York, it is only in the 
southern states that it assumes the pro- 
portions of a tree. The English holly 
(I. Aquifolium) has glossy leaves and 
bright scarlet berries, and is a prettier 
plant than our native species, but it 1s 
not hardy in the northern states. Large 
quantities of it however, are imported 
from Europe for Christmas work. 


LAUREL.—We use two kinds, namely, 
the mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
and the Carolina laurel (Prunus Caro- 
liniana). The mountain laurel is abun- 
dant throughout the country in our 
rocky hills and woods, and is gathered 
and used in vast quantities for festoon- 
ing not only at Christmas, but for all 
other large decorations, especially at 
Easter. The Carolina laurel isn't at all 
hardy in the north, but is abundant in 
the south, where it also makes a hand- 
some garden evergreen as well as an ex- 
cellent hedge, and grows with great 
freedom. 

PaLmMs.—Palmetto palms are found in 
more or less abundance all through the 
southern states, especially from North 
Carolina to Florida. Of recent years a 
large trade has sprung up in shipping fan- 
palm leaves and small plants feat the 
south to our northern markets for use in 
Christmas decorations. Thesmall plants 
are called ‘‘palm crowns” and consist of 
young plants cut off under ground and 
shipped entire. As they retain their 
green and fresh appearance for some 
weeks after being cut they are made to 
answer many a purpose live palms used 
to be employed for, and they tide over 
the holidays fairly well. 

WILD SMILAX, OR CATBRIER.—Of late 
years quite a quantity of the high-climb- 
ing species of the south has been ship 
north for Christmas vines, the kind being 


S. lanceolata and S. laurifolia, but mostly 


the first named. While useful for coarse 
work they have not a very elegant effect. 


LONG NEEDLE PINES (Pinus australis.) 
—This is one of the most beautiful of all 
pines; its young branches are densely 
clad with elegant leaves, threeina sheath, 
and ten to fifteen inches long. It is a 
native of the south, and not at all hardy 
in the north. Of recent years great quan- 
tities of young plants of long needle 
pines are cut in the south and shipped 
north for the Christmas trade in “greens.” 

‘““MAGNOLIA FOLIAGE”’ or the leaves of 
M. grandiflora is axother “green” from 
the south that is shipped north in barrels 
in large quantity for Christmas use. 

“Gray Moss,” also called ‘Long 
Moss,” or “Spanish Moss,”’ (Tillandsia 
usneoidés) (18 ( the ~long-drooping ‘grey 


moss-like ea that hangs from the 


branches of the trees in the low grounds 
in the south. It also finds its way in 
barrels to the Christmas markets of the 
north. 

BERRIED PLaNntTs.—As the scarlet fruit 
of the holly and the white berries of the 
mistletoe add charm to these evergreens, 
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CLEMATIS PANIOULATA ON A PORCH. 


so do other berry-laden branches add a 
cheerfulness to our homes at Christmas. 
Brightest and best among them all in 
the north is the scarlet winterberry 
(Ilex verticillata) of our swamps, and 
nextis the climbing wax work (Celas- 
trus scandens) of our woods. From our 
gardens we can add to these the arching 


sprays of dripping coral of Thunberg's 
barberry, and the ample glowing cymes 
of the Japanese Viburnum dilalatum. 
WILD AND GARDEN GRASSES saved in 
summer can now be used to much advan- 
tage in trimming our homes. Let’s ex- 
amine (them, and._take a lesson: The 
grasses.that were fully blown when you 
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gathered them in summer are now apt to 
be a little dull colored, and the bloomson 
the older heads have begun to fluff off. 
But the heads you gathered before they 
were quite blown out are apt to-be 
open enough now and of good color 
and perfectly firm to the stems. Note 
this for next year, And the same holds 
good in the way of wildclematis wreaths 
—the younger they were gathered the 
whiter and ftlufher they are now. 

EVERLASTINGS.—A few years ago we 
saved a large sheaf of everlasting blos- 
soms—mostly helichrysums—in summer, 
and hung them up to dry. When Decem- 
ber came around church fairs were in 
order and contributions indemand. We 
s nt some plants and flowers, and our 
b tter half made up the everlastings into 
little bunches and sent them to the fair. 
Nothing at the fair sold so readily as 
these little bunches of immortelles at ten 
cents a bunch. Ever since then we have 
saved everlastings in summer. As it 1s 
with grasses and clematis immortelles 
must be gathered early if we wish to save 
them wellin winter. We always pluck 
them just before the centre of the flower 
is visible; or, in other words, when they 
are fully half grown. They openup wide 
in drying. What pretty uses we can put 
them to in Christmas decorations, espe- 
cially when natural flowers are scarce. 

AUTUMN LEAVES are now all dry, stiff, 
and ready for use. Alone, or associated 
with grasses, ferns or immortelles the 
ladies of our families can always arrange 
them with becoming effect. Every such 
evilence of a woman's forethought and 
taste clinches more firmly,—‘‘There is no 
place like home.” 

Dr1IED FERNS.—In our summer and au- 
tumn rambles in the woods and meadows 
we can get many beautiful ferns, and take 
them home and press and dry them as 
we would autumn leaves, except that 
they will reed more time and more paper 
to do them justice. Such dried can 
fronds come in very beautifully now in 
our Christmas decorations. Fern fronds 
for pressing should be mature, but not 
old enough to be on the fading side. 


NIGOTIANA TOMENTOSA. 
(SEE FRONT PAGE.) 

Under the name of Nicotiana colossea 
this gigantic tobacco had figured as a 
secdsman’s novelty for the past two 
years. According to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, page 242, vol. IX, it “was 
originally described by M. Ed. Andre, in 
the Revue Horticole, 1888, p. 511, and 
was sent out by M. Godefroy Leboeuf, of 
Argenteutl, The plant,it appears was 
grown from seed introduced from Brazil, 
by M. Maron, who exhibited at the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1889, in Paris, 
superb specimens nearly 10 feet in height, 
the enormous green leaves traversed by a 
central red rib.””. The plant was first 
brought to our notice by Mr. Chas. A. 
Dana, whosaw it atthe Paris Exposition 
in ’89, and who described it as one of the 
most magnificent plants he had ever 
seen. His attention was called to it by 
M. Andre, through whose kindness we 
also obtained seeds of it. 

Our illustration, prepared from a_ pho- 
tograph taken here October 15, la-t, '92, 
shows how wellit behaves in this ecoun- 
trv. 
early in March, and pricked off and pot- 
ted off the seedlings in due time as we 
would those of any other plants, and set 
them out about the end of May. From 
midsummer till the 10th of November, 
we had suffered) from) an exceedingly 
severe and protracted drouth, which 
materially lessened the proportions of 


We sowed the seed in a hothouse - 
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our colossal tobacco, nevertheless the 
‘clump as photographed measured 9 feet 
5 inches in height. There were four plants 
in the clump but they were a little too 
crowded, and had it been a moist year 
instead of a dry one, we would have 
plucked out a couple of them. This 
species does not bloom the first year 
from seed, and because we have never 
before now tried to keep it over winter, 
we have every year bought fresh seeds 
and raised new plants. The roots, how- 
ever, are not annual. Furthermore the 
roots spread out in all directions from 
the plants, three yards wide, and here 
and there along their course produce 
little plants; these roots running near 
the surface of the ground, four or ten 
feet long, and no thicker than a worsted 
thread, bear one, two, or several thrifty 
little plants a piece. We have lifted and 
potted a lot of these little plants 
for next year’s use, and will winter 
them in the greenhouse. 

A DiscovERY.—Wm. Lehman, the Ger- 
man workman who is standing in front 
of the clump, smoking his pipe—an 
abominable practice with workmen in a 
garden—and holding up a bunch of dry 
tobacco leaves, came to us one day and 
volunteered the information that ‘'That 
big tobacco is mighty good smoking 
tobacco, it got no burn my tongue like 
the other tobacco.” And this is what 
he is now smoking, and I observe that 
no withered leaves go to waste on this 
tobacco as th-y do on the other kinds, 
a macrophyllum, wigandioides and the 
ike. 

Although the seeds are very small and 
very few ina packet they are possessed 
of great vitality and are easily raised. 

The columnar evergreens scen a little 
way to the right and left of the tobacco 
clump are arbor vitws; the feathery 
plant in front and near the Ieft is the 
blue squarrosa retinospora; and _ the 
large foliaged plant on the right is Ster- 
culia platanifolia. 


The Flower Garden. 
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To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I send you herewith a photograph of my 
“back yard’? garden. The plan is my 
own idea. 

The size of my garden is 20x40 feet; 
the grass plat is 10x30 feet, and along 
near the edges I have cut out eight ob- 
long beds, twelve circular beds and four 
corner beds; they are now all planted 
with hyacinths, tulips and crocuses. In 
the summer [have the beds filled with tea 
roses, Drummond phlox, pansies, tuber- 
ous beyonias, geraniums and asters. The 
small circles are edged with alternan- 
thera and in the center is placed a Mme. 
Crozy canna; at the extreme end of the 
yard I have two large Jacqueminot roses, 
in the corners, hollyhocks, and in front of 
the Jac. roses Ihave one Hydrangea 
grandifiora and one rhododendron; on 
each of the sides are twelve hardy roses 
and twelve  chrysanthemums __ placed 
alternately. The vine you notice cover- 
ing the fence is Cobea scandens; it is lit- 
erally covered with flowers. I also have 
coreopsis, dwarf sunflowers, and _ tall 
flowering daisies and bleeding heart, all 
of which give a great deal of pleasure 
and no trouble. Paonmias I have tried 
for three years and could not make them 
bloom, though they were in bloom when 
I bought them. 

My garden is surrounded on all sides 
by buildings, the block on which I reside 


Dec. 15, 


being entirely built up. We have the 
sun nearly all day over the tops of the 
houses, 

My grass grows elegantly, though 
none of my neighbors’ grass grows well, 
simply because they don’t attend to it. 
Icutmy grass on an average of three 
times a week during June, July, August 
and September, and water it with a hose 
every evening, and allow no one to walk 
onit. About December 1st I cover it 
with two inches of coarse stable litter 
which I remove about May 1st. I then 
take one pint of grass seed and mix it 
with a pailful of street sweepings, and 
sprinkle this all over the grass. The re- 
sult is a magnificent lawn. 


The walks and curbs are cement. The 
walks are two feet wide and the flower 
borders between the walk and fence are 
two feet eight inches. This is of great 
value as it gives room for three rows of 
plants; the usual custom is to have them 
eighteen inches wide. 

The beds in the grass are now emptied 
of their summer occupants as you see. 
I am obliged to do this so as to get my 
bulbs in, in time. In planting these beds 
I simply pull out the old plants, and dig 
out about one foot of earth, throw it onto 
the walk, break up all the lumps and 
throw it back until I have four inches 
left. I then place my bulbsand throw on 
the remaining earth, and cover with four 
inches of old horse manure. I use six 
barrels of horse manure for my whole 
garden every year whicb I put on about 
December 1st. 1 pay $1.00 for the six 
barrels. I order it about a month be- 
fore I want to use it; it is kept in barrels 
for me, and when received it 1s ready to 
use. 

The alternanthera I will leave out. 
The Pandanus Veitchii you see in the bed 
are temporary, simply showing where 
the cannas were in summer. The plant 
in potin the rear is Corypha australis 
which I have found the hardiest kind of 
palm. It was left out inthe hot sun all 
summer, often forgetting to water it, in 
fact it got very little attention, and it 
went nght along making new leaves. 

The bushes in bloom against the fence 
are chrysanthemums. The lines that 
stretch in front of the cobza are wire 
clothes lines. 

The cobra plants were bought in 
spring from the florists. I would here 
state that on the top of the fence I have 
two feet of poultry wire used as a ‘‘cat- 
fence’ and find it admirably adapted for 
vines. 

The hollyhocks were raised from seeds 
sown in July, 91; they grew about one 
foot the first year, lived out all last 
winter without protection, and flowered 
nicely. This summer I planted some more 
seeds. 

I do not keep over any of the tea roses, 
ITean buy young ones in spring for so 
little that 1t doesn’t pay to fuss with old 
ones. Weeds have no chance to grow; 
the moment one is seen out it must come. 
The earth around plants is raked about 
twice a month with a small hand 
shaped weeder. 

Tuberous begonias have been a great 
disappointment to me. Last November 
I bought fifty single and two dozen 
double tubers. I kept them in the cellar 
until March, and then started them 
growing, and they got along very nicely. 
By June they were in 5 and 6-inch pots, 
and had splendid leaves but no flowers, 
and by July buds began to show; they 
would develop until ready to open when 
they would drop off. I aad, all told, not 
one dozen flowers; and they hung down- 
ward so thatuf-you-wanted to see them 
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you were obliged to get on your hands 
and knees. About forty were planted 
out and the rest left in pots, but the re- 
sult was the same. I shall give them 
another trial however, this coming season. 
I may add that three years ago I knew 
absolutely nothing about plants or gar- 
dening, could not tell one lowes from an- 
other, didn’t know the difference between a 
tomato plant and a potato plant, in fact 
had never seen them growing, this was 
owing to being brought upin this city. 
During the past three years however, I 
have discovered that plants will not 
paced themselves, and if one wants nice 
owers they must be looked after and 
well fed with manure or fertilizer of some 
sort. | ee oe. A 
Fifty-sixth St., New York, Nov. 14, ’92. 


fA GARDEN ROGKERY. 


A rockery does not consist of a pile of 
Stones set up in a heap or bank, with 
earth pockets between them, and then 
filled in with ferns and vines. Neither is 
arockery a mound built up around with 


Stones and an open flower bed on the ' 


top. And the more sharp-pointed, long- 
nosed rocks we find sticking up or out of 
aa ie the more it isn’t a rockery 
at all. 
_ In making a rockery we have two ob- 
jects in view; a pleasant form of decora- 
tive gardening, and a congenial home for 
many plants requiring special care. 

Arockery, no matter what its object, 
should occupy a part of the garden where 
it cannot be impoverished by encroaching 
roots from large trees; where the ground 
will not become unduly dry in summer, 
as near the top of an open, dry bank; and 
where it can not bea pond hole in winter; 
and it should be in a rather retired than 
conspicuous part of the garden. 

A rockery is a hilly, rocky place, where 
soil is good, moderately moist, and vege- 
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tation abundant; the same rule holds 
good in the wilds of nature as well as in 
the artificial garden. On the summit of 
Mount Washington we have a huge up- 
heaval of rocks with barely any vegeta- 
tion, and its weird desolation has no 
semblance of a garden. The great rock 
gardens of the White Mountains are in 
the sheltered hollows, as we find around 
the Lakes of the Clouds, in the ravines, 
as in Tuckerman’s, or on the open, partial 
level parts, as near Boots’ Spur. In such 
natural rock gardens there is ample room 
between the rocks for plants to grow and 
spread, and the plants are far more prom- 
inent than the stones. In artificial rock- 
work we often find long, ragged stones 
sticking out of the ground like the teeth 
of an iron-tined harrow turned over on 
its back; but we never find this in nature. 
We can with propriety use a good deal of 
license in setting the stones for a little 
effect, but never lose sight of the fact that 
a rockeryis a home for plants and not an 
excuse for a dump-pile of stones. 

What kind of plants should we set out 
in a rockery will to some extent suggest 
its manner of construction. 

In a small rock garden no rank plants 
of any kind should be used, and none of 
an extra-spreading weedy nature. Hardy 

rennials of neat habit or prostrate 

orm are the most appropriate subjects, 
and tender plants, particularly those 
known as bedding plants, should be 
avoided. 

Mosspinks, speedwells, bell-flowers, di- 
anthuses and many others of low spread- 
ing form will grow over and hide the 
flattish stones; but the high-stuck, erect 
stones cannot be easily hidden. Creeping 
euonymus, climbing hydrangea, Japan 
ivy, and the like, might be used to hide 
large boulders; the lesser stones must be 
partly screened by the creeping ferns and 
ranker plants that run among them. 
Little shrubs, too, as Daphne cneorum, 


D. alpinum, Ledum latifolium and the like 
are admirable for such work. : 

The following are a few good, easily 

otten up plants forarock garden: House- 
eeks in variety; stonecrop; alpine, crown 
and wood anemones; dwarf columbines; 
white arabis (albida); golden alyssum; 
the hardier perennial candytufts; such 
creeping phloxes as subulata, amoena and 
reptans, and spreading ones as stellaria 
and divaricata; Saponaria ocymoides; 
Erinus alpinus; several dwarf forms of 
dianthus as alpinus and deltoides; also 
lychnis and silene; bunchberry, crested 
iris, spring adonis, aubrietia, star-flower, 
twin-leaf, hellebores, hepaticas, creeping 
gypsophila, large-flowered  cerastium, 
creeping thyme, and multitudes more. 
Bulbous plants may also be introduced 
in great quantity, for instance the differ- 
ent kinds of dog’s tooth violets, species 
of crocus, the finer narcissi, Lilium tenut- 
folium, the dwarf fritillarias, squirrel 
corn, wood sorrel, and so on. 

In the rockery we can give special at- 
tention to special plants, hence it is a re- 
pository for our little treasures. And in 
order to have our plants in good health 
we must have the rockery so arranged 
that no water can lodge about the plants 
at any time, summer or winter. 

To strip the rockery of any naked or 
stiff appearance, it may have a back 
ground of vines, as honeysuckle or clema- 
tis, or a break of shrubs. But here we 
would suggest that hlacs, mock oranges, 
and the other showier, ranker shrubs of 
the garden are not as well adapted for 
this purpose as are mezereon, corylopsis, 
deciduous azaleas, rhododendrons, fra- 
grant sumach, prostrate junipers, wild 
roses, and the like. 


*REINWARDTIA TRIGYNA., 


This fine old garden plant, known also 
as Linumtrigy num, comes into bloom just 


after the chrysanthemums have spent 
themselves, and before many other of our 
winter flowering plants. We grow a quan- 
tity of it for room decoration. Because 
of their large showy orange yellow flow- 
ers they make a fine show from now till 
Christmas. It also makes a nice window 
plant, and is of the simplest culture. We 
save a few old plants, and from these cut- 
tings are taken in April; they root rapid- 
ly, and are potted on and _ hardened off, 
and while they are quite small we plant 
them outdoors with bouvardias, pinks 
and other winter-blooming plants. Noth- 
ing more is done with them till fall, when 
we lift and pot them into 7-inch pots. 
Reinwardtias lift well with abundance of 
roots, and if shaded for a few days the 
will not wilt. While in active Erowal 
they need no pinching, as they branch out 
and make perfectly symmetrical plants 
without assistance. There is but one 
drawback to their culture, and it is red 
spider, which sometimes attacks the 
leaves. When the plants are set out in 
summer we never have any trouble with 
this pest, but sometimes it attacks our 
old plants in winter. Hard syringing with 
cold water, however, will dislodge it. 
Nov. 17, 1892. E. O. ORPET. 


GOSMOS. 


The following query is from a lady 
patient in one of the Massachusetts hos- 
pitals, and the accompanying figure is a 
pencil sketch by her hand. We hope 
those of our readers who have pretty 

ardens and lots of flowers never 
orget the sick and suffering, be they rela- 
tives, friends or strangers, in our hos- 
pitals, to whom a few fresh flowers area 

lint of sunshine to their lives, and a 
ealthful tonic to their minds. 


To THE EpITOoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Early in September a bunch of delicate 
pink blossoms were brought to my bed- 
side. I was charmed with them, having 
never seen them before. Recently another 
bunch of the same flowers found their 
way to my room; they were pure white, 
and reminded me of large single dahlias. 
These flowers sometimes grow some 
three or four feet high, and are still in 
blossom, it being the first of November, 
and untouched by the frost. I would 
like to grow some another year, and 
would thank you for any information 
concerning them. F.C. F: 

Nov. 2, 1892. 


ASTER TARTARICUs is the boldest and 
most striking hardy plant we have got 
in this line for fall blooming. It makes 
an immense stool from which arises a 
- large tuft of vigorous dock-like leaves, 
and these leaves gradually lessening in 
size run up the stems. The flowers are 
bluish and borne in much-branched up- 
right panicled spikes forming an immense 
compound panicle. It loves good ground. 
Why have we to send to Europe for this 
fine plant? It was in capital bloom 
with us fora month and was handsome 
to the middle of October. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


MAKING A GOOD HBDGE. 


That the osage orange and _ honey 
locust can be made into perfect hedges, 
there are plenty of good examples to 
prove. Besides these, good hedges can 
be made of privet, hornbeam, beech, bar- 
berry and buckthorn. Many other 


shrubs and trees can be utilized in the 
same way. The Japanese show us trees 
of large size artificially dwarfed to be no 
more than a foot or two in height. In 
many European gardens are to be seen 
trees grown in the shape of birds, ani- 
mals, and other forms, showing how 
tractable the subjects are. The Japanese 
privet makes one of the best possible 
hedges. If young plants, one or two 
years old, are set out, cut them down to 
near the ground, then let them grow as 
they will the first season. The next 
spring they should be cut down again, 
and then as the tops grow they must be 
cut off three or four times during the 
summer to get a broad base, which a 
Ae hedge must always have. Do not 
et the desire for height prevent the top- 
ing process. When growth stops in the 
all, there will be alow, bushy mass of 
rowth which will insure a future fine 
edge. Before spring comes, prune the 
hedge into shape, which should be of co- 
nical form. After this outline is once 
given, two trimmings a year will be 
enough, the first in June, the second in 
August, or September always taking care 
to preserve the conical outline. On the 
Agricultural Grounds at Washington, 
there is a perfect privet hedge. It is 
about three feet wide at the base, five 
feet high and runs at top almost toa 
oint, and is a compact mass of green 
trom bottom to top. Such hedges receive 
their second cutting about the time ac- 
tive growth ceases, which leaves them 
neat looking for the rest of the season. 
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Our illustration shows some fine Cali- 
fornia privet hedges in the garden of Mr. 
George W. Childs, of Bryn Mawr, Phila- 
delphia. They are used as a screen to his 
frame ground for which purpose they are 
admirable. They hide the frames from 
passers-by, and in the protection they 
afford the plants grown in or about the 
frames they afford shelter from wind, a 
very beneficial advantage. 


Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


flARDY VINES. 


Large places need vines for all purposes. 
Some to twine on trellises, some to cling 
by tendrils and others to sustain them- 
selves hy their rootlets. Those for trel- 
lises are such as must be tied or guided to 
supports; the honeysuckle is the best of 
these. Of the half dozen kinds usually 
planted, Halleana is the best of all; it 
grows rapidly and blooms abundantly. 
The Japan evergreen honeysuckle is desir- 
able where thick, matted growth is 
wanted. Other vines that need support 
are akebia, actinidia, pipe vine, berche- 
mia, staff vine, clematis, white jasmine, 
vellow jasmine, Washington’s bower 
(lycium), silk vine, and wistaria. Some 
oe these, the clematis, for example, will 
help themselves along catching hold by 
their leaf stalks, but as a rule all must 
be helped by being guided between lattice 
work or tied to what they have to cover. 

For an all round good vine of light 
growth and foliage the akebia will be 
selected, and for .one.of heavy growth, 
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the wistaria. Some of the clematis will 
also be wanted. Jackmanni for its large, 
showy, purple blossoms and vitalba or 
Virginiana for quick growth and feathery 
white flowers. 3 

Of the self climbers, which are those that 
cling as the ivy does to walls, the Japan 
ivy, Virginia creeper, trumpet vine, 
American climbing hydrangea (decu- 
maria), euonymus, ivy in many sorts 
and Japan climbing hydrangea are about 
the best. The Japan ivy is the pretty Am- 
pelopsis Veitchii, now universally planted 
to cover dwellings, churches, etc.,and for 
this purpose nothing equals it. For the 
same purpose any ofthe otherscan be used, 
but they are much better fitted for 
coarse walls, barns, or trunks of trees. 
The trumpet vine, ivy, and the two 
climbing hydrangeas will be largely used 
for this. To coarse surfaces they cling 
well, but they want a good deal of coax- 
ing to get them to take hold of plastered 
or like surfaces. The American climbing 
hydrangea is a native of the Southern 
States, and will not succeed north of New 
York. In Philadelphia, it is entirely 
hardy. It grows fast, clings tightly, and 
bears glossy green foliage, which it 
retains until quite late in autumn. In 
June it bears bunches of white flowers. 
Trumpet vines should never be over- 
looked wherever they can be used, be- 


cause of their quick growth and brilliant 
flowers. As soon as they reach the sum- 
mit of what they cling to, flowering com- 
mences. There are two native ones, one 
red and the other scarlet flowered. 
Another, a China species, grandiflora, 
bears handsome yellowish red flowers, 
but it does not grow with the same free- 
dom as the others. There is a beautiful 
Southern species, belonging to the section 
that climbs by tendrils, as grape vines do, 
which is hardy in Philadelphia, witha 
little protection. It is the Capreolata. 
The flowers are of a reddish yellow and 
the vine is evergreen. 

As a rule vines are best set in the spring, 
as they then make growth soon and be- 
come attached to what they are to cover. 
Fall planted ones are apt to be over- 
looked and lost before spring comes; 
otherwise there is no objection to their 
being planted then. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


PRUNING LARGE OAK TREES.—At the 
Arnold Arboretum last summer both 
Professor Sargent and Supt. Dawson 
called our attention to a number of old 
oak trees that had been headed in 
very severely a few years ago. They 
were in a somewhat forlorn condition, 
with many broken and dying branches, 
but in making the Arboretum they were 


desirous to save these old oaks if possible. 
With this end in view they headed them 
down to the big branches, and these 
branches they sawed off to within two or 
three feet of the trunk, removing alto- 
gether broken, dead, dying, deformed or 
misplaced branches. The result is that 
the health of the trees has been restored 
and now they are vigorous specimens 
with stout supple young branches and 
foliage as large and succulent as that of 
a young nursery tree. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


VEGETABLE NOTES. 


Two years ago we purchased one 
pound of the Polaris potato. The sea- 
son proved to be one of the dryest ever 
known here, and about two quarts of 
very small potatoes (some no larger than 
a pea) were the result. The next season 
proved to be a good one for early po- 
tatoes; plenty of rain in spring to keep 
them growing, and dry at the harvestin 
time. The result was immense, and Sack, 
large smooth tubers, very few small ones 
among them. But the important thing 
of all was their long keeping qualities. 
We intended te plant» them all this last 
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spring, but 1t continued very wet so late 
that only a few were planted, and we 
cooked the last of them in July. They 
were not wrinkled or spongy, as old 
poses usually are, but smooth and 
ard, and they cooked as white and 
mealy as when first dug. They were 
only sprouted once. 

THE AMERICAN WONDER pea has always 
proved a success here. It grows about 
eight or ten inches high, and is loaded 
with pods, well filled with sugary peas. 

THE PONDEROSA TOMATO grows very 
smooth and regular, and is most excellent 
to eat. It is later than Vaughan's 
“Earliest of All,’ which we think is par 
excellence. Itis always perfect in form, 
and simply delicious in Raver: I pinch 
back the vines, as they grow so ram- 
pant, and it hastens ripening the fruit. 

We raised a good crop of marrow 
beans, and a big crop of pumpkins on 
the same ground this year, soil, sand 
loam. * F.C. J. 

Adams Co., Nebraska. 


SOMETHING NEW IN MUSHROOMS. 


For a good many years we have been 
alive to the fact that the common mush- 
room (Agaricus campestris), is not the 
only species worth growing. We were 
not therefore very much surprised when, 
last summer, our attention was called to 
the fact that Mr. F. Boulon, a suburban 
gardener, was supplying the New York 
market, with, on an average, 35 lbs. of 
fresh mushrooms a day, and getting big 
prices forthem. Years of experience in 
growing mushrooms have taught us that 
no matter how well we may succeed with 
them in the cooler months of the year, 
during the hot summer months they are 
a failure, not so much that we cannot 
grow them then, a3 because of their cer- 
tainty to become infested with maggots 
and thus rendered worthless. 

So having an idea of our own, and 
with our mind intent and eyes open we 
called on friend Boulon. Yes, the reports 
were true enough. Mushrooms were 
here, there and everywhere, indoors and 
out doors; and new greenhouses were 
being built to grow the mushrooms in in 
winter, and workmen were making up a 
lot of fresh beds when we were there. 

The mushrooms were in bearing be- 
tween rows of asparagus plants in the 
open garden; a string of hotbeds among 
the nursery trees was full of them; they 
were running along the pathways and 
under the benches in the smaller green- 
houses, and in a larger greenhouse, that 
had been built for a cool grapery and 
filled inside with violets in frames in 
winter was a continuous mushroom bed 
from wall to wall. The spawn had ongi- 
nally been planted in the violet beds, but 
the mycelium had_ esca 
the pathways and especially alongside of 
the walls, and individuals and clumps 
were bobbing up everywhere. In fact as 
compared with the mushrooms, the 
grapes of summier, the violets of winter, 
or tomatoes of spring were but a second- 
ary crop. 

They were’nt the common mushroom 
(Agaricus campestris) at all; they were 
big, coarse, odd-looking things, but their 
faces seemed to be familiar. Questioning 
Mr. B. he told us that the mushroom 
was quite distinct from the common one- 
different altogether, and obtained by him 
by some particular secret manipulation. 
But there is nothing in that. He began 
its cultivation in the fall of ’91, and con- 
tinued it all through ’92. He found that 
it loves heat, and grows better in sum- 
mer thanin winter, and it thrives as well, 
if not better, in full light than in shade, 
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‘THE NEW MUSHROOM—A CLUMP 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OCTOBER 15, 1892 ) 


and not only are these new mushrooms 
larger and heavier than those of the old 
sort, but they are produced in far greater 
abundance. Throughout the whole sum- 
mer he had a monopoly of the fresh 
mushroom business in the New York 
ma ket. He had a contract with Del- 
monico for 18 tbs. a day at 90 cents a 
pound, and he disposed of the rest to one 
commission agent in the market for 80 
cents a pound the whole season through 
and never was able to supply the de- 
mand. 

He used to run a general local garden 
and greenhouse business, and cultivate 
seven acres of ground. But now he is 
going to condense matters, cultivate less 
land, and build more greenhouses and go 
largely into the mushroom business. ‘I 
used to make $10 a day peddling vegeta- 
bles,’”’ he told us, ‘‘but now Iam makin 
$30 a day selling mushrooms, and wit 
far less trouble than the vegetables cost 
me, so I’m going right into the mush- 
room business on a large scale. You see 
that greenhouse there where the violet 
beds are in? Well, I have sold $800 
worth of mushrooms out of that house 
this year already (then it was October), 
besides what I got for my violets, to- 
matoes and grapes. Dun’t youthink that 
pays me better than bothering growing 
so many vegetables, and leaving my 
business here so many hours a week, to 
peddle them around the villages? I’m 
sure it does. And that’s why I’m building 
all those new greenhouses and going into 
the mushroom business so extensively.’ 

He claims that from the time of spawn- 
ing to that of the first gathering is no 
more than four weeks. We ourselves 
verified this fact, for he was making upa 
new bed one day when we were there, 
and next time we went back—just 28 
days from the date when we were there 
before—we found several mushrooms up 
and many appearing in the same bed. 
But we place no weight upon this point 
as very much depends upon the manipu- 
lation of the spawn. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 
of Mr. Boulon’s mushroomsas grown in 
a hot bed frame out of doors in his nur- 
sery, taken for GARDENING by Mr. L. 
Hallock, October 15th last. Two sashes 
were removed to give the photographer 
an opportunity to take the large picture, 


but throughout the whole string of hot- 
beds the crop was more or less in the 
same condition. The mushrooms shown 
in the separate clumps were of immense 
size and weight. 

Looking at these mushrooms in the 
picture, in a general way, they don’t ap- 
pear much different from the common 
mushroom, but in reality they are very 
distinct. You may noticein the half-grown 
specimens, before the cap begins to spread 
out, how long and deep the heads are; 
they are held in this state a day longer 
than the common mushroom, and the 
veil that connects the cap to the stem is 
far thicker and flockier than we ever find 
in Agaricus campestris. The flesh is white 
and scarcely discolors when cut or bruised. 
The gills at first are white, or witha 
tinge of lemon yellow, and when the veil 
breaks they become pink and change to 
dark. When cooked the mushroom flavor 
is quite pronounced, but the flesh is hardly 
as tender as that of the common musb- 
room. The skin is sometimes white and 
sometimes rather dark, and the stem is 
thick and heavy. 

This mushroom on account of its large 
size and weight, easiness to grow, and 
Breat abundance as acropper and adapta- 

ility for cultivation in summer seems like- 
ly to revolutionize thingsin the mushroom 
business. It is not free from the attacks 
of insects however, for the old mushrooms 
become maggoty very soon; in the case of 
the young ones though they come up and 
develop so quick that the fly eggs haven’t 
time to hatch out before the mushrooms 
are aaa and disposed of. 

When we first saw these mushrooms 
we had a bee in our own bonnet, and we 
set out to compare them with something 
we had in a little quiet corner of our own 
at home, a natural production without a 
shadow of manipulation on our or any- 
body else’s part, and found both kinds to 
be identical! While we may know how to 

ow mushrooms, we do not pretend to 

ave any scientific knowledge of fungi, 
their construction or identificati .n, but 
our greatest scientist in this line, Prof. H. 
Peck, of the New York State Museum, 
came to our aid, and in the next issue of 
GARDENING you will read what he has got 
to say about this new mushroom, for the 
mushroom is new but the story is too 
long to-be told in this paper. 
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THE NEW MUSHROOM AS GROWN IN OUTDOOR BEDS. 


fi THOUSAND POUNDS OF MUSHROOMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Could you give me any idea of t e cost 
of a greenhouse large enough to grow 
a thousand pounds of mushrooms in a 
crop—that is, in beds under the benches, 
using the upper bench space for say let- 
tuces, violets or tomatoes—something 
taking a not high temperature ? 

I want very much to build a house for 
this purpose this winter, hoping to make 
it pay a good per cent. on the money in- 
vested, and Iam naturally very anxious 
for both information and experience. 

New York, Nov. 23, ’92. A. H 


Be careful. Don’t plunge headlong into 
a business you know nothing of. A 
thousand pounds is an immense crop, 
and will need a large space to produce it. 
Men familiar with every detail of the 
pusiness would consider the matter very 
seriously beforeembarking in it so deeply, 
let alone a person with no experience. 
Take three-fifths th. to the square foot as 
avery big crop, and one-half tb. asa heavy 
crop itcan be seen that at least 2,000 
square feet of surface of bed will be needed 
to produce 1,000 th, ata crop, A green- 
house affording enough under-the-bench 
room for 2,000 square feet of beds will 
-be a very large greenhouse indeed, say 20 
to 22 feet wide by 150 feet long. Take 
these measurements and submit them to 
a greenhouse builder and you will find 
such a house comes pretty high. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN OCTOBER 15, 1892.) 


Go slow to begin with. When you 
have become familiar with the details of 
the business and been successful in the 
cultivation of mushrooms, plunge as deep 
as you please, success is most sure to 
follow you. 


A HEATER FOR A MUSHROOM HOUSE. 


To THE EpiTorR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I am about starting a mushroom cellar 
and want a heater for it. What should 
I get and where can I get it? 
J.P. oy TF. 
Chebanse, IIl., Dec. 5, '92. 


We know of nothing better or more 
efficient in heating, cleaner or safer to 
handle, easier to work, or more econom- 
ical to run, or lasting in its nature than 
a plain hot-water boiler and iron pipes. 


Any of the boiler-makers who advertise 


in GARDENING can supply you. The 
Dosoris mushroom cellars are heated by 
a Hitchings base burner water heater 
which heats 134 feet of 4-inch pipes. Its 
work is simply perfect. One of the great 
advantages of these boilers is that they 
do not require large or deep stokeholes; 
ours is set under the stairway in a pit 
four and a half feet long, by three feet 
wide, by eighteen inches deep. Any lady 
who can tend a parlor stove can run one 
of these little boilers and with as little 
trouble. They are also capital heaters 
for small greenhouses or conservatories. 


AN EDIBLE OXALIS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
mailed to you today a small box witha 
sample of Oxalis esculenta, raised by me 
the last season. I cannot find it under 
that name in any catalogue. It is quite 
interesting. The larger roots, below the 
crown of smaller bulbs are edible. Icooked 
a portion of them, and they had a sweet- 
ish taste, not unlike that of a Jerusalem 
artichoke. Next summer I shall try to 
cook some of their green foliage, which is 
very abundant; their purplish pink flowers 
are also plentiful. Each small bulb will 
make a new plant, and with pleasing 
effect if planted around a border in good 
rich soil. I received the bulbs last spring 
for trial from the chief editor of the Prac- 
tical Gardener, Frankfurt, Germany. 


Mrs. W. SELIGER. 
Conn., Dec., 1, 1892. 


Oxalis tetraphylea is the proper name of 
the plant sent us. It used to be called 
Oxalis Deppei, by which name it is yet 
most commonly known. It is a nativeof 
Mexico, and not at all uncommon in cul- 
tivation. In European countries it is 
grown both as a flower-garden plant and 
also as a fancy vegetable, inthis country, 
however, while the edible nature of its 
tubers is well known its ornamental char- 
acter is what app als to us and this is 
why we grow the plant. 


Its cultivation is Very easy. Take the 
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little bulbs that are crowdei together at 
the top of the bunch of tubers and sow 
them in shallow rows dropping them six 
inches apart. During thesummermonths 
they will bear a dense row of leaves and 
purplish flowers. The edible tubers are 
white, semi-transparent, and about 1 to 
114 inches thick by 3 to 4 inches long. To 
cook them, wash and peel them thinly 
and boil them gently in water with a lit- 
tle salt added, and dish up with melted 
butter and the yolks of egg:, orserve with 
white sauce. The leaves and flowers are 
also edible, and may be prepared and 
eaten raw as a salad, or in soup, or the 
leaves may be boiled as a vegetable. 


The Fruit Garden. 


NOTES ON GRAPES. 


We called recently upon a famous New 
Jersey fruit grower. He had grapes 
‘upon the brain,” and this is about what 
he said of them: 

ISABELLA won’tdo well with me. What 
we grew of it we sell for wine or pre- 
serves. 

CLINTON isn't of much use to me. I 
planted a couple of vines of it at the end 
of the rows of my good grapes, because 
you know people will pick the grapes as 
they pass along; but one bite of the 
Clinton is enough for them; they don't 
think of going any further. 


Moore’s Eary doesn’t bear enough. 


COTTAGE is a grape of honied sweet- 
ness, a strong grower, fruitful and early, 
but not as juicy as the Worden. It 
picks red trom the stem, the Concord 
picks green, 

DELAWARE is a delicious sweet grape, 
but the vine lacks vigor. 

‘CorNUCOPIA is a small black grape; it 
splits badly, and is no good. 


GREIN'S GOLDEN 1S poor quality—too 
sour, Missouri Reisling is as bad as 
Grein's Golden. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 18 a good grower, 
and the earhest variety to ripen that I 
have except Champion, which doesn't 
amount to anything as a grape fit to 
eat. It ripens about the first of Septem- 
ber, and it keeps its foliage well. 


COLERAINE is also early and competes 
closely with Green Mountain, but 1 have 
not vet determined which is best in qual- 
itv. 

JeFFERSON I discarded because it cracks 
and mildews so badly as to be too un- 
certain. 

HIGHLAND is a good large, black grape, 
and shouldered, but it is too late tor me, 
save in very favorable seasons, 


MassasoirT is a very fineearly red grape 
but I cannot get good clusters. They 
start out well cnough but fail in the set- 
ting. In quality itis far better than 
Wyoming Red, but it does not sct as 
well. 

SALEM 1s a fine red, meaty grape, but I 
* cannot get big clusters of it. 

Branpt has long bunches and small 
berries after the Clinton type; it has a 
rich vinous flavor. ¢ 

ELvika is a white grape of poor qual- 
itv. It is a vigorous grower, but I don't 
like it. 

BLACK EAGLE is a grand, good grape 
but a poor grower and hable to mildew. 
Unfitted for the masses to grow. 

DucneEss is a good white grape, but 
you have got to bag it as soon as it 
blooms, else it will rot badly. It 1s very 
uncertain. 

RRIGHTON is my best early red grape. 
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Fine big clusters, and it sets well, eats 
well, looks well, and sells well, 


POCKLINGTON is a nmghty poor grape. 

NIAGARA is my best white. The qual- 
ity may not be the very best, but when 
well grown it is good enough for any 
palate. 

VERGENNES is one of the grapes I take 
the bags off early in September to help it 
to color up. 

PRENTIsS is a good grape, but a poor 
grower and lacks hardiness. 


Noau is a large white, fine-looking 
fruit, but the quality isn't good, 

WORDEN is my best early black grape. 

BRILLIANT, red, is of very fine quality, 
but liable to mildew. 

WooprurF Rep has big berries and 
good cluster, but it is a poor grape and 
very unreliable; it both cracks and drops 
badly generally. It is far better this 
season than ever before. Its beauty is its 
chief merit, 

WILDER AND MERRIMAC are among my 
best black grapes. They keepbetter than 
Concords and grapes of that class. 


In bagging the fruit Ido so as soon as 
the clusters are out of bloom. I find 
very little difference in their setting, 
whether put in bags before or after 
blooming. While bagging is not proof 
against mildew or rot, it is a very great 
preventive, and it saves the clusters from 
storms, scald, birds and frost; and let me 
tell you while many a biped would pluck 
a bunch of grapes that isn’t in a bag, 
he’ll think twice betore he'll touch the 
clusters that are covered up tn paper. 
Bagging pays. 

Do you spray ? 

Yes, yes, I cannot afford to take any 
risks. Before the vines begin to grow in 
spring I spray them with a solution of 
copperas to kill the anthracnose. After 
the vines leave out I use the Bordeaux 
mixture. I spray about fourtimes during 
the season, say, once in every two weeks. 
It isn’t very costly. I get a hundred 
pounds of sulphate of copper for about 
612 cents a pound. The mixture consists 
of 6 ths. of sulphate of copper, 4 ths. of 
stone lime and 45 gallons of water. To 
help dissolve the sulphate I used to pul- 
verize it and used hot water, but it was 
a slow process. To make the Bordeaux 
mixture, I partly fill my barrel with 
clean water, say 20 gallons, put the 
sulphate of copper crystals in a bag, 
and suspend it in the water; mn 12 hours 
it is al] dissolved andno trouble. 1 slack 
the lime in 6or 8 gallons of water; when 
cool, pour off the milk of the lime and 
strain in the barrel through a piece of 
fertilizer bagging to keep out any partt- 
cles of lime that would be Hable to clog 
the sprayer, then add water to make 45 
gallons. Th'sis just half the strength of 
the onginal formula and has proved 
quite as effective, The lime destroys the 
caustic properties of the copper salt, and 
helps it adhere to the foliage. I use a 
knapsack sprayer. 


The Greenhouse. 


GARNATIONS FOR AMATEURS. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
To grow good carnation flowers under 
the conditions usually existingy in ama- 
teurs’ greenhouses is not the easy task 
that the hardy nature of the carnation 
would lead us to believe. | 

Carnations thrive in a light, well ven- 
tilated greenhouse, devoid of an excess of 
moisture and at a temperature at night 
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of from 45° to 60°, anda day temper- 
ature of 10° to 20° higher. The best 
average night temperature is as near 55° 
as can be maintained, not rising above 
60° nor falling below 48° or 50°. If 
carnations are grown at a temperature 
of 40° to 45° at night they will make a 
slow, vigorous and healthy growth and 
produce a moderate quantity of fine 
flowers. At the higher temperature, 55° 
to 60°, the papery 4 will be more rapid 
with a more profuse crop of flowers. It 
is much better to grow them on an even 
temperature whether cool or warm. It 
is hurtful to run the temperature either 
warm or cool, dropping suddenly to a 
lower or raising to a higher one. These 
sudden variations of mght temperature 
I believe to be the cause of much calyx 
bursting. 

The essential point for an amateur 
grower is to start with well established 
vigorous plants that have not been de- 
vitalized by injudicious forcing and that 
are free from the fungus diseases known 
to carnation growers as ‘rust’ and ‘spot.’ 


A5or 6-inch pot is amply large for 
most any carnation plant and many will 
do better in a +inch pot than in a 6 or 
7-inch one. For drainage we use some 
sinall pieces of broken pots over which we 
put a half inch of dry sphagnum moss 
packed firmly down upon the crocks. In 
potting, fillthe pot half full of soil and 
strike the pot lightly on the bench to 
firm the soil down. Now place your 
carnation plant in the pot, carefully 
spreading the roots evenly over the sur- 
face of the soil, then throw in more soil, 
working the plant lightly up and down 
to firm the soil around the roots; when 
the pot is full press the soil down hard 
around the neck of the plant and ram 
the surface down with the thumbs until 
the soilis hard and firm and the plant 
stands rigidly erect without any sup- 
port. Add some loose soil about the top, 
water thoroughly, stake if a very tall 


plant and shade lightly if the plant shows 


any ‘signs of wilting. In potting, care 
must be taken not to set the plant any 
deeper than it has been previously 
growing. 

After the first drenching the plant will 
not need much water until it strikes, or 
throws out new rootlets. Do not let the 
soil get bone dry nor keep it over wet; 
moderately moist from top to bottom is 
the proper condition. If the plant is not 
affected with rust or spot, moderate syr- 
inging at evening during bright weather 
will be beneficial. If diseased, syringing 
is a damage, as it tends to increase the 
propagation of the spores of the fungi. 

Always give your carnation plants an 
abundance of sunlight and air, avoid hot, 
stuffy, over-moist corners. Dipping the 
plants in a diluted Bordeaux mixture is 
beneficial, tending to prevent fungus. 
For green fly (plant lice), dipping the 
plant in a solution of extract of tobacco, 
one part of extract to 50 parts of water, 
or dusting with snuff or tobacco dust or 
fumization are all effective as preven- 
tives. 

Portia is by far the best of the scarlet 
caruations. While its flower is not so 
large as some other varieties, its color is 
exceptionally brilliant and even. It 
succeeds in all soils and under almost all 
conditions. 

Lizzie McGowan and Silver Spray are 
the two most valuable white carnations 
that we have. McGowan succeeds almost 
everywhere and is an abundant bloomer, 
a pure white flower of good size, and a 
splendid keeper onthe plant. The flowers 
may be left 10 or 12 days on the plant 
without injury. 
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COTTAGE GRAPES. 


BRIGHTON GRAPES. 


(PHOTCGRAPHED SBPTEMBER, 1892.) * 
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(PHOTOGRAPHED SEPTEMBER, 1892.) 


Silver Spray stands second only to 
McGowan as a white carnation. The 
plant is vigorous and productive of large 
symmetrical flowers on long stems, It 
seems to require a heavier soil than other 
sorts. 

Lamborn is probably the best white 
for pot culture; the plant is dwarf, while 
the cower is very large, snow white and 
very fragrant. 

Puritan deserves trial by every one. 
The plant is of medium growth, stem 
stiff and long and flower snow white, full 
and of splendid shape. 

Daybreak is a beautiful flesh pink 
flower of good size, very full, exceedingly 
fragrant, and the plant is of strong vig- 


orous growth. Its delicate tint may be 
considered the par excellence in colors. 

Wm. Scott is a P rich pink of the 
Grace Wilder type. The flower is ee 
full centered, and a splendid k :. One 
habit of the plant cannot well be im- 

roved upon, it being equally well suited 
or pot or bench culture; one of the very 
best. 

Edna Craig, in color is between Day- 
break and Wm. Scott. The flower is 
very full, exceptionally large, and is a 
fine keeper. Growth very vigorous; a 
profuse bloomer and well worth a trial. 

Orange Blossom, like Daybreak, may 
be described as delicate in color. The 
petals are pure white suffused at the base 


with delicate crimson pink. It is one of 
the most effective of the pink varieties. 


Rosalind is of a bright rosy pink, large 
flower, habit very healthy, I think the 
most vigorous of the pink carnations. 


Buttercup is undoubtedly the best of 
the yellow carnations. Unfortunately it 
is hard to grow, but those who succeed 
in growing it will be well repaid for all 
the care given it. 

Golden Triumph promises to be easier 
to grow than Buttercup. The flower is 
not so pleasing as Buttercup, yet it is a 
clear canary yellow, with light splashes 
of cream and scarlet. At timesthe flower 
is delicately scented, something like a 
rose, which in form it resembles. 


To those who esteem variegated flow- 
ers, Dr. Smart affords a good variety for 
experiment. The flower is of large size, 
fragrant, color white, edged with crimson 
rose. 


Other good sorts are Tidal Wave, 
Mme. Diaz Albertina, Richmond, Purdue, 
Grace Battles, Eliz. Reynolds, Spartan, © 
Cartledge, Indiana, Nancy Hanks and 
Salmon Queen, C. W. Warp. 
(Treasurer of the American Carnation 
Society.) 

East Moriches, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1892. 


Miscellaneous. 


SOGIBTY OF AMBRIGAN FLORISTS. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION, 


Some nine or ten years ago it occurred 
to Mr. John Thorpe—now Chief of Flor- 
ticulture at the World’s Fair, Chicago— 
that floriculture in this country could 
be very much advanced, and the florists 
themselves greatly benefitted if anational 
popular florists’ society would be formed, 
and the florists brought together once a 
year in convention, in the double role of 
pleasure’ and profit. Mr, Thorpe was 
then a member of the firm of Hallock & 
Thorpe, Queens, N. Y. After holding re- 
peated consultations on the subject with 
some of the most progressive and influ- 
ential florists of the land the Society of 
American Florists was formed, and it 
held its first annual convention at Cin- 
cinnatiin August, 1885. In 1886 the 
convention was held in Philadelphia, in 
’87 in Chicago, in’88 in New York, in 
’89 in Buffalo, in ’90 in Boston, in ’91 in 
Toronto, and in ’92 in Washington, and 
in ’93 it is to be held in St. Louis. 


These conventions have been marvel- 
lously successful; there is nothing like 
them in the floricultural line elsewhere 
in the world, They take place at a sea- 
son of the year—August—when business 
is quiet, and the florists from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific flock to them every year. 
The convention is the florists’ holiday, 
a happy reunion of the fraternity, when 
between eight and nine hundred enrolled 
members come together. 


About three days are spent in earnest 
business session, when most every vital 
question connected with the florist busi- 
ness is handled and discussed. And it is 
at these sessions one can get at the root 
of the matter so far as growing flowers, 
building greenhouses, heating, fuel, 
propagating, selling plants and so forth, 
are concerned, for these florists make 
their living by the business and are 
adepts in their calling. The goodness or 
worthlessness ‘of new plants, implements 
and devices also fiid the light of exper- 
lence cast upon them, and the people who 
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never knew them before have an oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with them, 

In due time the light of the convention 
appearsin the form of a book of proceed- 
ings containing every detail asit occurred, 
all the essays read and presented, and the 
discussions upon them, also questions, 
answers and other matter. We have just 
received from the Secretary of the So- 
ciety the proceedings of the convention 
held this year, in Washington. It con- 
tains over 200 pages, of which 50 pages 
are devoted to a condensed Review of 
New Plants. 


GARDENING IN NEW ORLEANS. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
November 1 is All Saints’ Day and it is 
observed by the people of New Orleans, 
rich and poor alike, by decorating the 
tombs of their departed friends and rela. 
tives with flowers. This vear it rained 
all day but the people had to go to the 
cemeteries regardless of the wet, such ‘is 
custom. The florists did a good business. 
But there was a scarcity of roses; on the 
other hand dahlias were over plentiful. 
Chrysanthemums are scarce this year 
and not up to the standard in quality, 
a retrogression due to the fact that we 
have no chrysanthemum exhibition in 
New Orleans this fall. In Mrs. Whitney’s 
and Mr. Bryant’s gardens there are some 
splendid flowers though. Mr.G. Thomas 
has grown the variety George W. Childs 
in rare perfection, George Savage, Mrs. 
E. D. Adams, Bertha N. Robinson, J. C. 
Vaughan and Mrs. J. N. May, are also 
superb, and can be highly recommended 
for growing in New Orleans. 

The city of palms is a good name for 
New Orleans. In the gardens of St. 
Charles Ave. the peitchardias rise higher 
than the houses, the phoenixes are the 
finest I have ever seen, and Latania Chi- 
nensis and Cocos australis are in fruit in 
the open air. 

The New Orleans Horticultural Society 
is to have a flower show next spring, but 
the date has not yet been fixed. Mr. 
Charles Wise 1s the secretary. 

C. R. PANTER. 


GOOKING MUSHROOMS. 
To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING —Sir: 


Can you give us one or two simple 


recipes for serving mushrooms. We are 

going to try raising afew onthe strength 

of what a late GARDENING stated. a 
Pullman, Washington, Nov. 7, 1892. 


The following recipes are from our 
book, ‘Mushrooms: How to Grow 
Them,’ and state exactly how we cook 
mushrooms in our house: 

BAKED MusHROOMS.—Peel and stem 
the mushrooms, rub and sprinkle a little 
salt on the gills, and lay the mushrooms, 
gills up, in a shallow baking tin and put 
e sinall piece of butter on each mush- 
room. Place an inverted saucer or deep 

late over them in the tin, and put them 
into the oven for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. Then take them out and serve 
upon a hot plate without spilling any of 
the juice that has collected in the middle 
of each mushroom. Eat at once. 


STEWED MusHROOMS.—Peel and stem 
the mushrooms. Take an enameled 
saucepan, put a lump of butter in it, and 
melt it, then put in the mushrooms, and 
season with salt and repper and a small 
piece of pounded mace (if you like it), 
then cover the saucepan tightly, and 
stew the mushrooms gently until they 
are tender, which will be in twenty min- 
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utes to half an hour. Have ready some 
toast, either dry or fried in butter, as 
preferred; spread out upon a hot dish, 
place the mushrooms upon the toast, 
with the gills uppermost, pour the juice 
over them, and serve hot. 


SHOW PELARGONIUMS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF GARDENING-Sir: Some 
months ago in another paper, you gave 
the names of some especially fine show 
pelargoniums. They do not appear in the 
catalogue of any dealer, tomy knowledge. 
Will you kindly state where a good hst 
of such plants is priced for sale? 

HENRY TRAIL. 
Maryland, Nov. 28, 1892. 


Dailledouze Brothers of Flatbush, a 
suburb of New York, used to grow pelar- 
gonium plants for the New York market, 
making a specialty of them and growing 
them, as they do everything they handle, 
exceedingly well. In answer to your query 


they write us as follows: ‘‘We are out of 


them for the past two years, but the fol- 
lowing sorts are the best of what we used 
to grow: Black Diamond, and Madame 
Vibert are the best darks; Madame 
Thibaut, LeVesuve, Queen Victoria, Pes- 
catore, and Beauty of Oxford, the best 
shades of red; Madame Gustave Henry, 
Mrs. Bradshaw, and P. de Milo, white- 
spotted; Cora, flesh color; and L’Avenies, 
striped with silver.”’ , 

John Saul, of Washington, publishes a 
large list of pelargoniums. 

Itis much to regretted that these 
lovely flowers, commonly called Lady 
Washington geraniums, are so little 
ae a after now a days inthe east. Mrs. 
H. H. Berger, of California, however, in- 
forms us that they arein great demand 
on the Pacific slope. 


THOROUGHNESS IN ORNAMENTAL GAR- 
DENING. 


The greatest need of American garden- 
ing to-day is thoroughness. A lack of 
care is seen in neglected lawns, where 
grass grows to seed and weeds occupy 
the drives, the edges of which are un- 
trimmed, where shrubs and trees show 
dead branches, where sickly flowers call 
for soil fertilizers. Even in the vegetable 
and fruit garden thelabor that is required 
for one acre is spread over ten. There 
are, of course, gardens where intelligent 
care is everywhere manifest, but these are 
few compared with themany poorly kept 
ones. 


This lack of thoroughness is not caused 
by shiftlessness, but probably by an 
attempt to do too much. The suburban 
citizen having from one to ten acres of 
land, and no knowledge of gardening, but 

ossessed of a laudable desire to make a 

eautiful home, plans a large lawn, sows 
it to grass, plants trees and shrubs, and 
imagines that his desire is fulfilled. His 
more ambitious neighbor adds a large 
flower garden to ‘hes features. And 
both turn the property over to the care of 
the ‘‘hired man,” who has been employed 
because he ‘‘knows all about gardening.” 


An ornamental garden, whether it be 
devoted exclusively to flowers, or a grass 
plot devoid of all other plants, must be 
regarded aluxury. Or, if we consider it 
a necessity, aS many people do, we must 
remember that it 1s a luxurious necessity. 
A small city lot that is kept in perfect 
order is more of an ornamental garden 
than ten acres whereon attempt is every- 
where apparent and success nowhere 
attained. Indeed, the larger the poorly 


kept grounds the greater the failure, just 
as the ugliness of any large thing is greater 
than the ugliness of a small one. 

The first requisite of the ornamental in 
gardening is neatness, cleanliness. This 
does not mean primness nor stiffness. It 
means walks and drives with well defined 
edges, free from weeds and _ perfectly 
smooth; it means grass, thick and even, 
the result of mowing often; 1t means trees 
and shrubs shapely and in vigorous health; 
it means the absence of weeds every where; 
it means no withered blooms remaining 
on the plants; it means everywhere and 
always intelligent attention at the proper 
time. 

That these things are within the reach 
of the poorest householder is proven by 
the number of really ornamental gardens 
that surround the dwellings of the poor. 
A garden is a luxury truly, but it 1s the 
one luxury within the reach of the 
humblest cottager who is willing to give 
his little plat a little attention, or whose 
wife loves plants well enough to work for 
them. The clerk or merchant who is 
housed at business all day will find health 
and restful exercise at the business end of 
the lawn mower, and withit the added 
satisfaction of a beautiful garden. Fora 
good lawn is the beginning of ornamen- 
tal gardening. 

To have a pretty garden content your- 
selves with an area restricted by your 
means of caring for it thoroughly. Let 
us have more work and less size in the 
garden, in other words let us garden 
more on less ground. 

Columbia, Mo. CHARLES S. KEFFER. 


CoaL ASHEsS.—Save all your coal ashes 
clean. They are capital for mending or 
making walks in spring. And in icy 
weather in winter what can you have 
better to strew on the ice on the path- 
ways tokeep you from slipping than 
some sifted coal ashes. In our green- 
houses we have another use for coal 
ashes: We sift them through a large 
meshed sieve to separate the big clinkers, 
coal and rougher parts from the ash- 
part; and then we sift these ashes again 
through a fine-meshed sieve. The ash 
part we spread on our benches under our 
pot plants, and the coarse siftings we 
use for drainage in our flower pots. Be- 
fore using this stuff for drainage we put 
it into a tub of water and toss it around 
with a big stick to wash it clean, over- 
flowing the water at the same time, for 
it is proper, if you use drainage at all in 
your pots to use clean material, it makes 
the drainage so much more perfect. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW at Zanesville, 
Ohio.—According to the The Sunday 
News, Nov. 13, Zanesville had, the week 
before, a three days’ chrysanthemum 
show. It was the first exhibition of the 
kind ever held in the city, and it was a 
success. 24 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Mlustrated Catalogue. 
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GRIFFIN’S 
TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 


See illustrated descriptive paper on 
these Begonias in Gardening of Dec. 
ist. I am exclusive Agent for their 
sale, and will send illustrated descrip- 
tive price list on application. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


eee PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plans made and Trees, Shrubs and Plants furnished 
at saving of 2 to 50 percent. Pamphlets and full par 
ticulars sent free. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGCE is now ready, 
and matied free to all applicants. lit contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm anp 
Flower Seeds, ... . 


Besides a}l the desirable novelties of last season. 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGETIAN, 
37 East ioth St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION « « « 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
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- - « Catalogues Free. . 
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CUT ROSES. _.—_~<l 


If you want a supply of Cut Roses through 
the coming winter or spring, write us for 
prices. Careful and successful shipping our 
specialty, also Funeral Designs at all prices. 


wrt. mM. EVERETT, 
Center Street Greenhouses, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 
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and Seeds 
California and Shrubs 


For 10 cents we mail you beautiful descriptive Cata 
logue and your choice 1 Bulb Freesia, or 1 Bulb Calla 
or 1 Bulb Martposa Lily. 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 
Established 1878. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


French Canna Seeds. 


Guaranteed Artificially Hybridized with Mme. 
Crozy, Alphonse Bouvier and Star of 91, 


10 Seeds, with directions to make them germi- 
nate, sent free by mail on receipt of 25c, or 30 
seeds for $1.00. 


Address A. PELEY, 
Fort Lee, Bergen=County, New Jersey. 
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Clematis Paniculata —.—/ 
Offered by C. B. WHITNALL & CO. 


A Japanese plant recently introduced to this country and possessing unusually attract- 
ive merits. A vine of very rapid growth, quickly covering trellises and arbors with hand- 
some, clean, glossy green foliage. The flowers are of medium size, pure white, borne in 
immense sheets, and of a most delicious and penetrating fragrance. These flowers appear 
in late September, at a season when véry few other vines are in bloom, being an added 
merit of great consequence. The extreme rapidity of its growth, the showy foliage, beau- 
tiful and tragrant flowers borne so very freely, and its late blooming nature, united with 
an entire hardihood, serve to make this one of the very choicest of recent introductions, 
and indispensable to every private place. Our illustration will serve to better understand 
the plant. A large stock of choice plants, $1 00 each. 


Dee. 15, 


Clematis Paniculata on a Trellis against a house. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
a So ee 


C. B. WHITNALL & CO., [oat 
438 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR World's Fair Edition for 1893 will be the handsomest Seed and 

Sd Plant Book ever issued; 100 pages, four colored plates of New Sweet 

Peas, Pansies, Cannas and Lilies, with a superb artistic cover, de 

signed expressly for it by the famous artist Walter Shirlaw. We 

o nave ae it more than ever before A mirror of American Horticul- 
ure to date. 


*It tells the whole story © 


@ for the Garden, Lawn and Farm. It isa splendid Columbian Souv- 
enir, and represents a most ae aaa stock of Seeds, Plants and Gar- 
den Supplies. [Ready Jan'y 15.] Our customers in the Eastern, 

eo Middle and Southern States can be supplied from our new store and 
warehouse, 12 Barclay Street, New York. 


e This Book is mailed free to our customers, who need not write for it—to 
others, provided Gardening is mentioned, for 20 cents in stamps, 
for which we mail EXTRA one Packet of the New French Ever- 
blooming ROSE, which blooms in three months from seed. 


» Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


88 State Street, CHICAGO. 
12 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


W Five thousand young Echeveria 

anted, secunda glauca. Address 
CULLEN & ELLIOTT, Rittersville, Pa., stat- 
ing; price_of young or old plants as above im- 
mediately.) . )0. ./- 
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SOME LATE OHRYSANTHEMUMS, ([Sgm Pas 119.) 


1. Stonewall Jackson (Crystsl Wave), 2, W. H. Lincoln. 3, Secretary Farson. 4. Mrs. L. C. Madetra, 5. Mrs. Irving Clarke. 6 Mrs. R. 
Craig. 7. Mrs. M J. Thomas. 8. Mr. H. Cannell. 9. Miss Minnie Wanamaker. 
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OLR World's Fair Edition for 1888 will be the handsomest Seed and 

Sd Plant Book ever issued; 100 pages, four colored plates of New Sweet 

Peas, Pansies, Cannas and Lilies, with a superb artistic cover, de- 

signed expressly for it by the famous artist Walter Shirlaw. We 

® have mn’ it more than ever before A mirror of American Hortical- 
ture to date. 


*It tells the whole story @ 


@ for the Garden, Lawn and Farm. It isa splendid Columbian Souv- 
enir, and represents a most complete stock of Seeds, Plants and Gar- 
den Supplies. [eady Jan’y 15.] Our customers in the Eastern, 

eo Middle and Southern States can be Supplise from our new store and 
warehouse, 12 Barclay Street, New York. 


@ This Book is mailed free to our customers, who need not write for it—to 
others, provided Gardening is mentioned, for 20 cents in stamps, 
for which we mail EXTRA one Packet of the New French Ever- 
blooming ROSE, which blooms in three months from seed. 


. Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


88 State Street, CHICAGO. 
12 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


We're Sweet Peas and, if you please, 
We are ‘‘all the go,”’ 

But you will need the best of seed— 
Burpee’s seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


~__ For 1893, 


is the largest, best and most complete Seed 
Catalogue published. A handsome book of 
172 pages. It tells all about the 


Best Seeds, 
Bulbs, and 
| 


We have made great Improvements in machinery, and 

} OW have also discovered a better clay, s0 that we are now 

® manufacturing FLOWER P 8 that can’t be beat. 

ludi Plants We have the assurance of a host of our customers that 
Including 9 our make are the best In the market. Freight rates are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 
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GHRISTMAS PLANTS AND FLOWBRS. 


If there is one holiday in the year more 
than another when we want our homes 
to look pretty, it is Christmas Day, and 
the poorest among us will then try to 
have a few flowers to set upon 
our table, or a fresh looking plant or two 
to cheer our sitting room. What are the 
plants and flowers most used at Christ- 
mas? is a question that may interest 
many of you, and in order to get you a 
satisfactory answer to it, we have asked 
it of some of the leading florists in some 
of our large cities, and below you will 
find the answers which they have so 
kindly given us. Although there is a 
general sameness in their lists, as one 
might expect, there is still difference 
enough to extend the variety of plants 
and flowers to suit our taste and means. 
These letters also keep us in touch with 
the fashions in plants and flowers. The 
florists prow and offer for sale just the 
kind of plants and flowers that the 
people want and will buy, and we can 
rest assured that they are therefore the 
best for that season of the year. Anyone 
loving plants, and having only a window 
to grow them in in winter can raise a 
Sada many of the plants and flowers 

reinafter named. And any amateur 
with a greenhouse can raise any of them. 
If you are unfamiliar with any of them, 
or if the detail of their cultivation 
bothers youin the least, please remem- 
ber that GARDENING offers you the very 
best advice procurable on any of these 
subjects, and that too, simply for the 
asking. 


NEW YORK. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
Among the plants most in favor in New 
York about Christmas time are Ardisia 
crenulata, Otaheite dwarf orange in 
fruit, Lilium Harrisi, tulips in pots, lily 
of the valley in pots, cyclamens, poin- 
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settias, (young plants that have been 
ipa back late in the summer, and 
ave at least three or more heads). 
Cypripedium insigne, Chinese primroses, 
Pandanus Veitch, Marguerite daisies, 
and Araucaria excelsa. 
Henry A. SIEBRECHT. 

New York, Dec. 7, 1892. 


BOSTON. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
We find the following the most popular 
plants with us at Christmas. Chinese 
primroses, cyclamen, azaleas, poinsettias 
and marguerites in the way of plants in 
bloom; ardisias and solanums in the way 
of berried plants; and Otaheite orange 
plants in fruit. Nephrolepis and adian- 
tum as pot plants are the favorite ferns, 
and arecas, kentias, and Livistona Chi- 
nensis are the favorite palms. Ficuses 
and araucarias are also largely used as 
ornamental-leaved pot plants. 

Cut flowers include roses, carnations, 
violets, lily of the valley, mignonette, 
poinsettias, bouvardias, Roman hya- 
cinths, paper white narcissus, and cypri- 
pediunis and other orchids. 

The “‘greens’’—holly, laurel, etc., play 
an important part in the Christmas 
trade. M. H. NorTOon. 

Boston, Dec. 16, ’92. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The most popular plants in flower are 
azaleas, poinsettias, Chinese primrose, 
cyclamen, carnations, begonias, stevias 
and Harrisiililies. Solanums and ardisias 
in the way of berried plants are used a 
good deal, so too are dwarf orange plants. 
Among fine foliage plants Araucaria ex- 
celsa and its variety glauca, Dracena 
fragrans and D. terminalis, crotons, Ficus 
elastica, and Pandanus Veitchii and P. 
utilis. The favorite palms are Cocos Wed- 


deliana, kentias in variety, Areca lutes- 


cens and Livistona Chinensis. 

Among cut flowers roses, carnations, 
lily of the valley, orchids and violets have 
the lead, but we also use a large quantity 
of Roman hyacinths, paper white narcis- 
sus, poinsettias, Daphne Indica, bou- 
vardia and heliotrope. 

PENNOCK BROTHERS. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 17, 1892. 


CHICAGO. 


To THE EpITOoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Although there is an increasing demand 
for pot plants at Christmas in Chicago, it 
is not yet so large as in some of the east- 
ern cities. The choice for flowering plants 
is, for the most part, confined to cycla- 
mens, hyacinths, primulas and margue- 
rites. Lilium Harrisii in pots would no 
doubt sell well, but only a limited quan- 
tity is coming into the market at this 
time. Poinsettias in pots are scarcely 
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seen, but the cut bracts sell very well. A 
large number of the ornamental fern bas- 
kets are filled for Christmas gifts, and 
there is a good trade in the usual decora- 
tive foliage plants. 


Among cut flowers, roses lead, Beauties 
and Meteors being in great demand. The 
roses, however, hardly exceed violets in 
favor, these flowers always being called 
for, and carnations are equal companions 
in public favor. Among bulbous flowers 
tulips are hardly in the market yet, but 
Roman hyacinths, paper white narcissus 
and lily of the valley 1s largely called for. 
We prefer these flowers cut with their own 
foliage, which forms the most charming 

to accompany them. Lilium Har- 
risii is still scarce in the market, but it is 
a great favorite with fastidious buyers. 
In addition to the flowers supplied by 
home growers, we send to Buffalo for 
choice violets and roses and to Newport 
(R. I.) for lily of the valley. 

P. J. HAUSWIRTH. 
Chicago, Dec. 24,1892. 


WASHINGTON. 


Among the plants we use largely in our 
work during the holidays are poinsettias, 
Cape heaths, berried ardisias, early aza- 
leas, callas, Araucaria excelsa, Otaheite 
oranges in fruit,carnations in pots, Chinese 
eevee freesias, Harrisii lilies, Roman 

yacinths, narcissus and other earl 
bulbs. Of course palms and ferns are al- 
ways in demand. 

Cut flowers include lilies, etc., for church 
work, and roses, carnations, violets, lily- 
of-the-valley, hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, 
etc., for private families. 

Jos. R. FREEMAN. 

612 13th St., Washington, D. C. 


BUFFALO. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The following plants, mentioned in the 
order of their popularity, are in good de- 
mand with us at Christmas: 


POINSETTIAS grown in 5 or 6-inch pots, 
and about 18 to 24 inches tall, with bril- 
liant heads (or “brush,” as they are 
commonly called) retail for about a 
dollar each. 

CyYcLAMEN.—Well grown plantsin good 
bloom, in 5 or 6-inch pots, sell at 75c. or 
$1 each. They are excellent house plants. 


BEGONIA INCARNATA GRANDIFLORA in 
5 or 6-inch pots, is always in perfection 
at Christmas, and brings 50c. to $1, re- 
tail. ; 

AzaLEAS.—Deutsche Perle is the best to 
get in for the holidays, and, in fact about 
all we have to offer at that time. 


PALMs in medium sizes are in good de- 
mand for Christmas gifts. The favorite 
sorts are Kentia Belmoreana, K. Fors- 
teriana, Latania Borbonica, and Areca 
lutescens. From, $3 to-$5 is the price we 
charge for the majonity~sold. 
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LittuM HARRISI 1s mostly bought for 
and sent to churches. 

CALLA LILIES are also 
church decoration. 

CHINESE PRIMROSES are also in good 
condition and demand. The semi-double 
pink and red sell the best. 

CINERARIAS are rather scarce at the 
holidays; it is rather early for them, but 
what we do get in sell rapidly. 

ROMAN HyacInTHs 1n 5-inch pots, and 
five bulbs in a pot, are in fair demand. 

PAPER WHITE NARClssvts in 5-inch pots, 
and three bulbs in a pot, also find readv 
customers. 

OrcHIDsS.—There are only a few of 
these sold, but the demand for them ts 
increasing every year. We want plants 
in bloom and which have a neat, fresh, 
well-furnished appearance as pot plants, 
and which can be sold at from $3 to $5. 
Cattleya Trianx, and C. Percivalliana; 
Lelia anceps, L. Arnoldiana and L. au- 
tumnalis, and Cypripedium insigne area 
few of the best orchids we get in for the 
hohdays. 

SMALL FERNERIES for the table are con- 
stantly in demand nearly the whole 
year round, but more so in winter. 
Many customers have them refilled every 
three or four weeks, and at Christmas we 
filland sell a great many of them for 
Christmas presents. 


THE MOST POPULAR CUT FLOWERS With 
us at Christmas are: 

Roses.—American Beauty, Meteor and 
Madame Cusin are the favorites. 

VIOLETS.—Marie Louise, above all 
others. 

CARNATIONS.—Grace Wilder will be in 
the lead. 

LILY OF THE VALLFy.—Alwaysa favor- 
ite. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

OrcHiIns.—If not too expensive many 
can be sold. 

MIGNONETTE. 

BOUVARDIA. 

Harrisit LILIEs. 

NARCISSUS, PAPER WHITE. 

STEVIA. 

TuLips.—The stems of these at holiday 
time are so short that the demand for 
these flowers is rather shght. 

I have not mentioned chrysanthemums 
because we scarcely ever have any to 
offer at Chnstmas, but if fine flowers of 
these could be had at this season they 
would sell well and at a good price. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Wm. Scorr. 


bought for 


CINCINNATI. 


There is a steady and noticeable in- 
crease in the sale of plants, those most in 
demand at Christmas being rather of the 
more lasting kinds, such as palms, ferns 
and other foliage plants, whereas at Eas- 
ter, for instance, the demand is more for 
plants in bloom. Arecas and latanias in 
palms and pteris in ferns are most called 
for, after which come dracznas, pan- 
danus and aspidistras; there is also a 
good demand for pans and pots of lyco- 

odium from people who want something 
inexpensive to freshen up the table, while 
a great many handsome jardinieres are 
filled with adiantum and other suitable 
stock for people with more money to 
spend. 

As to cut flowers, the rose heads the 
list, with carnations a close second; at 
the same time lily of the valley sells well, 
and the supply of violets scarcely ever ex- 
ceeds the demand, quantities of Roman 
hyacinths and narcissus being also sold, 
owing greatly to the high price or scarc- 
ity of other flowers. 


Cincinnati, O. FRANK HUNTSMAN. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


To THE EpiTor OF GARDENING—Sir: St. 
Louis is naturally behind her eastern sis- 
ters both in the amount and the charac- 
ter of her Christmas trade. Among 
plants we find most popular anything 
with a bright bloom at Christmas time, 
something out of the ordinary, as in 
all other lines of goods, seems to catch 
the eye and fill the want at this season. 
The poinsettia, with its bnght scarlet 
whorls of leaves, comes first on the list of 
decided Christmas plants, for at no other 
season are they as popular or so particu- 
larly suitable. Almost as popular, 
though not as gorgeous, are the sweet 
violets. The demand for them cannot be 
satisfied this year. Then calla lilies, Ber- 
muda Easter lilies, bouvardia, carnations, 
mignonettes and primulas in bloom are 
much sought for. Azaleas, cyclamen and 
hyacinths are not as popular as they 
would be if people knew them at this sea- 
son, but they are scarcely far enough out 
to be salable, Palms are muchin demand. 
They make lasting presents and thrive oft- 
times with less care than the blooming 
plants which I have enumerated. 

As to cut flowers, it seems that with 
every season the demand for them in- 
creases. The supply naturally is increas- 
ing also, vet scarcely in proportion to 
the popular demand. Roses naturally 
lead in the quantities sold, but I doubt 
seriously whether they are actually as 
popular as violets. People have become 
so accustomed to seeing only roses in 
many of our cut flower stores that they 
have come to think that there are no 
other flowers to be had, but the true lov- 
ers of flowers, not simply because of the 
fashion of giving them, but of their true 
inward beauty, want something else, and 
what can possibly please them more than 
a fragrant bunch of violets; as with the 
plants the demand for them has not been 
satisfied by any means. 

Carnations, hyacinths, lily of the val- 
ley, narcissus, callas, stevia, camellias, 
mignonettes and primulas, as well as a 
few Bermuda Easter lilies, will make up 
the list of the most popular flowers in 
this city, but in my candid opinion 9-10 
of the amount of money paid for flowers 
went for roses and violets, which shows 
in how small a sphere our tastes are ca- 
tered to. 

It is to be seriously regretted that 
Christmas, the time of all times of giving, 
should come in this northern hemisphere 
when flowers, the gifts of all gifts, are 
hardest to procure; dark, dreary Decem- 
ber almost absolutely prevents them 
from opening. As a result they are ex- 
ceedingly scarce and the florists in need- 
ful self protection arecompelled to charge 
what are apparently exorbitantly high 
prices for their wares, and even then he 
cannot supply the demand. It seems like 
robbery, but with the circumstances as 
they are, the prices are low compared to 
those 1-5 as high at other seasons, for 
the flonst afterex pending enormous sums 
for fuel and then producing less than 1-5 
the number of flowers that he could in 
bright spring or summer weather, must 
necessarily increase his prices proportion- 
ately in order to pay his expenses. 

E. H. MIcHeEv. 

St. Louis, Dec. 23, ’92. 


LOUISVILLE. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Among the principal plants used here- 
about at Christmas are Deutsche Perle 
Azalea (the best for early forcing); the old 
favorite Linum triginum and the still 
greater favorites, large-flowered cycla- 
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men. A good many camellias are still 
used, so are calla lilies, and more so Har- 
risii lilies. There used to be lots of Chinese 
primroses, but this year on account of 
warm fall weather which 1s unfavorable 
to these plants, they are more backward 
than usual. Single and double flowered 
bouvardias, especially Bockii, President 
Cleveland, President Garfield, and Rosea 
Multiflora have many friends, so too have 
epiphyllums and begonias; even geraniums 
in bloom are considerably called for. 
There never seems to be carnations enough 
to go round, no matter what is their 
color. Heliotrope used to be a favorite 
with our people, but of recent years, be- 
cause of its nature to wilt in the dry 
atmosphere of our dwellings, it has lost 
caste; and the same, for the same reason, 
is the case with violets in pots. Ferns, 
either as nice little specimen pot plants, 
or small plants for filling ferneries, are in 
much demand. Lots of Roman hyacinths 
and paper white narcissus, 3 to 5 bulbs 
in a pot, are also used. 


In the way of cut flowers the rose takes 
the lead, with American Beauty in the 
front. Duchess of Albany and La France 
come next in line, with Catherine Mermet 
and the Bride immediately after, and then 
Madame Pierre Guillot, Meteor and Wm. 
F. Bennett. These three last named, how- 
ever, have suffered a good deal in color 
lately on account of protracted dark 
cloudy weather. Perle des Jardins, Sun- 
set, Madame Hoste, Bon Silene, and 
Madame Cusin, are also raised in moder- 
ate quantity. The White La France has 
gained great popularity here this fall. 
After roses come sweet-scented flowers as 
carnations, violets and mignonette, and 
by the way, you can see some mignonette 
in the flower stores here nearly as good 
as the best in New York. The last chrys- 
anthemum blooms of the year appear at 
Christmas. There is also a quantity of 
lilv of the valley, a good deal of bouva- 
dia, some pansies, and usually a few lilacs 
and orange blossoms. 

NANZ & NEUNER. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec. 19, 1892. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
The floral decorations here at Christmas 
do not take a very prominent place over 
any other season. For Christmas we 
have specimen palms and screw pines, 
with smaller ones at base; for color, cro- 
tons; then ferns—ferns everywhere. As- 
paragus plumosus nanus is the most 
called for for parlors. I have many fine 
specimens and use an adjustable iron 
stand for them, with the pots tilted 
down; the plants being cut back form 
immense heads which are very beautiful. 
Running plants of this asparagus are 
wanted near windows, or trained over 
the lace curtains, and also over the dead 
white and gold of the mantels, where 
there can be no backing. Then Rex be- 
gonias and alocasias and such plants to 
mingle with the ferns. 

In the way of cut flowers roses come 
first, last and all the time. Marechal 
Nicl, Madame Russell, Albany and La 
France are the favorites. Your Jacque- 
nunots would go begging here. They 
are much admired in the garden, but they 

et leave to stay there. Calla hlies—in 
fact all bulbous plants, especially lily of 
the valley, are in much demand, and ferns 
are wanted with everything, also quan- 
tities of smilax. If you can supply the 
above the people are satisfied, but, at 
the same time critical, for they will have 
nothing that is not of the very best. 
Yellow, pink and white seem to be our 
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1. Fortia. 2. Nellie Lewts. 


11. Hinze's White. 


favorite colors, but all decorations are in 
their infancy here yet. 

Easter.—I couldn’t help smiling when 
you spoke of church decorations at 
Easter! Why, to my certain knowledge 
no florist has ever called upon to 
decorate a church here at Easter except 
fora wedding. They will send a few 
palms or ferns, and the ladies will bring 
the flowers and do their own arranyge- 
ment, and when completed you are ready 
for prayer—prayer for strength to help 
you keep your hands off of it. But I can 
see that all this will soon be a thing of 
the past. The season is now well opened, 
the outlook never before so good, or 
decorations so elegant. Galveston never 
lags long behind the rest of the world in 
anything, so I am looking forward to a 
bright future for her in the floral decora- 
tion line. M. CARRUTHERS. 

Galveston, Texas, Dec. 13, 1892. 

MILWAUKEE. 

To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir : 
The principal plants in use with us at 
Christmas are palms, arecas and kentias 
principally, and latania; also fancy dra- 
czenas, ferns, begonias, Chinese prim- 
roses, cyclamen, lilies (auratum) and 
Oriental narcissus. I think the reason 
why these are the most popular is that 
it is about all we have in the market. 
We can sell most anything that is pretty, 
but palms, ferns and cyclamen are an 
exception; the people ask for them with- 
out seeing them; the others sell over the 
counter. 

Among cut flowers we have lily of the 
valley, roses (Bride, Mermet and Am. 
Beauty), carnations (choice pink colors 
in particular), violets, Roman hyacinths, 
poinsettias, stevia, calla, jasmine, yellow 
narcissus and orchids. Of these, roses, 
carnations, lily of the valley and orchids 
are the most generally sought for in 
stores. But we find in decorations that 
odd choice flowers attract attention and 
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3. American Flag. 
Queen. 7. Tidal Wave. 8, Buttercup. 9. Lizzie McGowan. 10. 


4. Hector. 5. Annte Wagner. 6. May 
W. F. Dreer. 
12. Alexander. 
are admired. Anthuriums, camellias, 


common scarlet sage, linums, Cotyledon 
(Echeveria) metallica, banks of Soupert 
roses, and such odd things please the 
people so much that I think it is due to 
the lack of knowledge and also of the 
supply that the popular demand is not 
more for other varieties. 
C. B. WHITNALL. 
Milwaukee, Dec. 19, '92. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


To THE EpitroR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
At Christmas palms and ferns are in 
great demand; also azaleas, camellias, 
callas, Rex and ‘‘flowering’’ begonias and 
linum. When carnations and Chinese 
primroses are well grown they are in re- 
quest, the same with cinerarias. Violets 
are plentiful in bloom in the open ground, 
so are African marigolds and a good 
many other things. 

In the way of cut flowers roses come 
first, then carnations, violets (double 
white preferred), lily of the valley, callas, 
bouvardias, freesias, camellias, heliotrope, 
Roman hyacinths and pansies. The last 
named is in bloom out of doors. ; 

C. R. PANTER. 

New Orleans, Dec. 16, ’92. 


CHRISTMAS AZALEAS. 


For church and other decorations at 
Easter Indian azaleas are one of the prin- 
cipal plants grown and used by our com- 
mercial florists. As these azaleas bloom 
naturally about Easter time, to get them 
in flower thenisaneasy matter; the point 
to be observed is with a little forcing or 
retarding to get them into their best flow- 
er ng condition just at that time. These 
azaleas are also being grown by our flo- 
rists in considerable quantity for Christ- 
mas use. This requires a selection of early 
blooming varieties and a good deal more 
artificial treatment than the Easter 
plants. 


Mr. James Dean, of Bay Ridge, L. I., is 
the largest grower of Indian azaleas for 
the flower market in the country, and 
anent the varieties to grow for Christmas 
he very kindly sends us the following note: 


a 


To THE EpitorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The following are a few of the best azaleas 
for early forcing: Deutsche Perle, Punctu- 
lata, Mme. Van der Cruysen, Sigismond 
Rucker, Verveneana, Mme. de Greve, 
Mme. Paul de Schryver, Mme. Raphael de 
Schmidt, and Raphael. Th se are all 
splendid varieties and free bloomers and 
can be depended on. They can be had in 
flower for Christmas without any trouble. 
From the first of November give them a 
night temperature of 60° to 65°, with a 
little ventilation during the day, and 
syringe them at least twice a day until 
the flower buds open, then withhold water 
overhead as it spots the flowers. 

JAMES DEAN. 

Bay Ridge, L. I., Dec. 12, 1892. 


The Greenhouse. 


CARNATIONS. 


Mr. Fred Storm is florist at Bay Side, 
a suburb of New York, and his specialty 
is growing carnation flowers for the New 
York market. His greenhouses are of 
the ordinary span-roof style, with side 
and middle benches, and he heats by hot 
water. His soilis a light rich loam. He 
grows a larger number of varieties than 
do cut-flower florists generally and all 
seem to do well with him. While he has 
a good many in pots, most of his stock 
is planted out on the benches, eight inches 
apart each way, and he tells us that his 
carnations of to-day are growing in the 
same soil that he has had on his _ benches 
for a couple of years and in which he had 
carnations before, also stocks, sweet 
peas and other flowers. He uses rotted 
cow manurein his soil anda little fertilizer 
after the plants have taken good hold of 
the soil. ‘‘What fertilizer do you use?” 
we asked. ‘Really, I don’t know,’’ he 
replied. ‘I get the very same thing that 
the truck gardeners around here get for 
their cabbages; we buy it at the same 
time,” 


He propagates his carnations from cut- 
tings in February and March, and when 
they are rooted he pots them all—doesn't 
box any, for he believes he gets better 
stock from the potted than from boxed 
plants. They are planted out of doors 
in summer and lifted and benched in late 
summer. 


Over-watering he considers one of the 
worst things that can befall a carnati :n. 
Our illustration is engraved from a_ pho- 
tograph of flowers grown and cut by 
Mr. Storm and arranged by our artist, 


Following are the varieties he had in 
bloom at the time of our visit Thanks- 
giving week: 

ALEXANDER.—Deep rose pink, and has 
very large full flowers with long stems. 
The calyx bursts badly, but the fulness of 
the flowers hides this deficiency a good 
deal, It is an immense cropper. 


AMERICAN FLAG.—The flowers are 
striped scarlet and white. In all other 
respects—health, vigor, freeness to bloom, 
and fine long-stemmed flowers, it is the 
counterpart of its parent, Portia, 


ANNIE WAGNER.—A prettily gotten up 
and fringed flower.of a Wilder pink color, 
but better than, Wilder, 


BuTrrerevp.—When — satisfactory the 
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best yellow carnation we have. Mr. 
Storm grows it both in pots and planted 
out on benches and with remarkable 
success. But many florists failcompletely 
with it. 

Dawn.—A very pretty pale blush flower 
of good form. Apparently a late variety, 
for only a few flowers were visible. 

FRED CREIGHTON.—A very fine large 
pink flower, and the plant is a good 

ower. During the last two years we 

ave heard a good deal about it, but it 
hasn’t taken a very firm hold on our 
growers. 

HEcTorR.—A deep scarlet flower of large 
size and fine form. The plant is a capital 
grower and throws long stems. 


HInzzE’s WHITE.—One of our oldest and 
very best white carnations; form and 
substance perfect, and it has long stems, 
In the matter of continuous cropping, 
however, it has been superseded. Mr. 
Storm’s opinion of it is “‘You can’t get a 
better white, I care not what you say.”’ 

L. L. LAMBORN, usually called Lam- 
born, omitting the initials,—A very fine 
large white carnation. Mr. Storm com- 
plains that it throws too many buds to 
the stem, also that it often splits its 
calyx. 

Lizzizk McGowan.—Around New York 
this seems to be the reigning favorite in 
the way of white carnations. Of wiry 
habit, it is a great and continuous 
cropper. 

May QuEEN.—An upright, robust and 
healthy plant, bearing long stems and 
deep pink flowers. Itis a profuse crop- 
per. It is one of the best of our older 
varieties, 

NELLIE LEwis.—'‘Spattered with pink” 
might describe this flower; the ground 
color is pink and this is spattered and 
striped with a deeper color. A good 
grower and a good cropper. 

ORIENT.—A very good crimson flower. 
But Mr. Storm says it isn’t of much 
account for early blooms; it comes best 
towards spring. 

Portia,—All points considered this is 
perhaps the best scarlet carnation we 
now have, or ever did have, It is free- 
growing and healthy and a generous and 
continuous cropper; its stems are long, 
and flowers of fine form, and among car- 
nations we have no brighter scarlet, 
_ It has stood the test of a good many 
years. 

SILVER Spray.—One of our very best 
white carnations, strong and vigorous, 
and a copious bloomer. Water on the 
blooms will make them close or ‘‘go to 
sleep,’ as the florists say. The blooms 
must be cut just as soon as they are open 
enough; it won’t do to let them stay on 
the plant for two or three days more as 
one may with Hinze’s White. 

TIDAL Wave.—Has large, deep pink 
flowers, Itis a capital cropper and free 
bloomer. 

W. F. DREER.—A large, deeply fringed, 
deep pink flower. 


DISEASED CARNATIONS. 


Prof. Halsted, of Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., will read a paper on 
‘‘Carnation Diseases’’ at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Carnation Society, 
Pittsburg, Pa., Feb. 21st, 1893, and 
solicits samples of diseased carnation 
plants. 


GRACE WILDER CARNATION.—Regard- 
ing this variety a_ subscriber writes: 
‘“‘When compared with Daybreak, Wm. 
Scott, Grace Battles and Edna Craig, it 
is really an inferior carnation and having 
been long in cultivation its constitution 
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SPECIMEN PLANT OF DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM. 


is weakened and success with it conse- 
quently less certain.”’ 


DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM. 


This dendrobium is anevergreen species 
and it blooms at a time (Oct. and Nov.) 
when other orchid flowers are scarce. 
The flowers are produced on the top of 
the stems and fast from five to seven 
weeks in good condition. The individual 
flowers are of large size, measuring four 
to five inches across, with als two, 
and lips one and* a _ half and often two 
inches broad; their color is a snow- 
white, with a blotch of yellow. Some of 
the stems bear as many as seventeen 
flowers. After the flowers have been cut, 
place the plants in a temperature of 45° 
to 50°, and there let them remain for 
about three months, during which time 
give them just enough water to keep the 
stems from shriveling. After so long a 
rest they will be in good condition for 
starting into growth and may then be 
laced ina temperature of 55° to 60°. 
ere they ought to be allowed to start 
nicely, and after a few weeks the temper- 
ature should be raised 10° to 20° to aid 
them in making their growth. During 
their growing season give them lots of 
water and occasionally a good syringing 
to keep the foliage mice and clean. In 
this warm house they should remain 
until their flower buds are well developed 
when they should be transferred to a 60° 
temperature, where their flowers will 
last much longer than in a warmer at- 
mosphere. Mr. McWilliam grows them 
in wooden cabin-baskets rather than 
pots, using as potting material very 
rough fern root firmly placed about the 
orchid roots. Care is also taken to raise 
the crowns somewhat above the fern 
roots, so that a little sphagnum moss 
placed on top to hold moisture will not 
smother up the young growths. C. S. 
Nov. 4, 1892. 


Our illustrations are from photographs 
sent to us by Mr. George McWilliam) 


Whitinsville, Mass., the very modest but 
enthusiastic andexcellent gardener who 
grew these noble orchids. That is he in 
the picture. The group shows very 

lainly how these orchids are grown—in 

askets suspended from a wire run along 
under the roof, and inasomewhat shaded 
and moist greenhouse where ferns de- 
dae to grow. The small engraving 
shows is one of these plantsin full bloom. 
Mr. McWilliam writes us: ‘‘The single 
plant had 57 flowers and buds on it, but 
only 49 when photographed. We havea 
plant that has 17 flowers and buds on 
one stem.”’ A bunch of cut blooms were 
sent to us along with the photographs. 
Spreading open their petals they meas- 
ured 4% inches across, and the side petals 
themselves were 2 inches wide. After 
travelling 300 miles, and remaining fora 
week ina glass of water on our table 
they are still fresh, glistening white and 
waxy, and they show not a trace of the 
bruise or crease marks that mark camellia 
or other waxy white flowers when 
handled. 


ORGHIDS POR AMATEURS. 


There is a fascination about orchids 
that grows upon everyone who has a 
reenhouse or is fond of plants. The 
ollowing letter is from Mr. Wm. Mat- 
thews, a florist who makes orchid grow- 
ing a specialty. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
I enclose a list of what I have found to 
be the best varieties of orchids for easy 
management, and which will give liberal 
returns. 


I am glad to say that the demand for 
orchid bloom now and for the past year 
or so has yaaa my show of bloom at any 
time somewhat meagre; still by grouping 
I can often make a creditable display 
during the flowering season. At this 
writing I have four greenhouses entirely 
devoted to the different species oforchids, 
and employ,the roofs of two or three 
other\greenhouses either for resting or 
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GROUP OF DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM GIGANTEUM IN BLOOM. 


forcing other orchids as their case may 
require. Here is the list: ) 

Angrecum sesquipedale. 

Cattleya labiata. 

C. Percivalliana. 

C. Triane. 

Calogyne cristata. 

Cypripedium insigne. 

Dendrobium nobile. 

D. Phalenopsis. 

D. Wardianum. 

Lelia albida (large form). 

L. autumnalis. 

L. autumnalis atro-rubens. 

L. anceps. 

L. anceps alba. 

Oncidium crispum. 

O. tigrinum. 

Odontoglossum crispum., 

Q. Pescatorei. 

Phalzenopsis amabilis. 

P. grandiflora. 

P. Schilleriana. 

Vanda coerulea. 

I have seen these varieties grown by 
amateurs finely, and that too for three 
or four years successively. I think too 
much moisture and too high a_ tempera- 
ture in winter are the cause of so much 
failure in the culture of these charming 
and beautiful orchids. 

Wa. MATHEWS. 

Utica, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1892. 


SOME LATE GHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
[SEE ILLUSTRATION ON FIRST PAGE.] 
Itwas Thanksgiving week when our 
artist found himself at Bayside, Long 
Island, in the greenhouses of Mr. John H. 
Taylor, a florist who makes a specialty 


of chrysanthemums. As there were thou- 
sands of blossoms still uncut it occurred 
to our artist that maybe you'd like to 
known something about what varieties 
keep up so late. So in the absence of Mr. 
Taylor. Mr. Smith, his foreman, very 
kindly gathered representative blossoms 
of the several varieties and set them up 
for Mr. Hallock in a corner of a green- 
house, and this is their picture. 

Mr. Taylor’s comments on these varie- 
ties appear below. | 


To THE EpDITtoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
My opinion of the chrysanthemums fig- 
ured in the illustration is as follows: 

1. STONEWALL Jackson’ (Crystal 
Wave).—Thisis anold variety. Color pure 
paper white, in shape incurved, forming 
a perfect ball when at its prime. As it is 
extremely vigorous, the best result can be 
obtained by allowing three flowers to 
bloom on each stem. As a late variety it 
is one of the best, coming into perfection 
by the end of November. 

2. W.H.LincoLn.—One of the best yel- 
lows grown, combining more good quali- 
ties than any other vellow yet in com- 
merce. 

3. SECRETARY Farson.-A very late vari- 
ety. Color orange yellow. In shape an 
immense ball, measuring incircumference 
16 inches. It is one of the finest varieties 
of recent introduction. 

4. Mrs. L. C. Mapetra,—This flower 
has probably attracted more attention 
than any of last year’sintroduction owing 
to its beautiful golden yellow color and 
perfect ball shaped flowers. 

5. Mrs. IRvinG CLARKE.—Colot pink; 


plant strong grower and of good habit. 
It has been superseded however, by later 
introductions. 

6. Mrs. R. Craic.—A beautiful incurved 
white, but not up to present standard. 

7. Mrs. ae THOMAS.—This variety 
has been one of the best white chrysan- 
themums grown, but several new varieties 
of the same type appear to be much 
superior. 

8. Mr.H.CANNELL.-Anold variety, but 
owing to its pale yellow color and weak- 
ness of stem, 1t can no longer be classed 
as a desirable sort. 

9. MINNIE WANAMAKER.—This grand 
variety combines more good qualities than 
any other chrysanthemum ever intro- 
duced. The flowers are very large, double 
and a beautiful white incolor. The shape 
is perfect and the stem stiff. Too much 
praise can not be given to this flower. 

JOHN H. Tayvor. 

Bay Side, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1892. 


AFTER CHRYSANTHEMUMS WHAT? Most 
of our readers know that the commercial 
florists grow whole greenhouses full of 
chrysanthemums and about the first of 
December these houses are emptied of the 
Queen of Autumn, and they may wonder 
what the florists fill up their emptied 
houses with then. Hybrid perpetual roses 
that we grow in long narrow boxes and 
which had been outside in the weather 
resting and opening; carnations in pots 
that had been kept tillnowincold frames; 
young smilax planted in the central beds; 
bulbous plants as Roman_ hyacinths, 
paper-white narcissus and Harrisii lilies, 
mignonette) éte. 


The Window Garden. 


WINDOW GARDEN NOTES. 


SCARLET GERANIUMS, petunias, Oxalises, 
callas, abutilons and carnations like the 
sunshine, but shade the begonias, Chinese 

rimroses, cyclamens, and cinerarias a 
itt'e fromit. | 


ALL FAST GROWING PLANTS like callas 
and cinerarias should get a good deal of 
water, but most others should be watered 
in moderation. Be very sparing of water 
in the case of cacti. A dewing overhead 
in the case of callas, roses starting into 
growth, abutilons, hibiscuses and most 
other hardwooded plants, and rubbers 
and ivy; the less we wet begonias and 
Chinese primroses at this time of the year 
overhead. so much the better for them. 

BE CAREFUL not to let dropped blossoms 
fall on to the leaves of your plants and 
stay there else they will rot holes through 
them. Remove every bit of moulding or 
decaying leaf, flower or stem as soon as 
you notice it, to prevent its spread. 


Ir py the sodden appearance of the soil 
in any of your pots you have occasion to 
suspect bad drainage, place your hand 
over the mouth of the pot to keep the 
plant from falling out, then turn the plant 
upside down and give the pot a tap on 
the edge of the table to dislodge the earth 
and roots from it, and lift off the pot and 
pick ont the drainage making sure that 
you have left quite a large opening oppo- 
site the hole in the pot. Now put in the 
pot again, tap it firm on the table, and 
replace in the window. 


IF THERE are angle wormsin your pots 
remove the pots as you would in the case 
of water-soaked plants and pick out the 
worms; you will generally find their runs 
near the outedge of the ball next the side 
ofthe pot. Watering with a little soap 
water or lime water will dislodge the 
worms, driving them to the surface when 
you can pick them off. Angle worms may 
be good enough in the open fields but 
they are sadly out of place in a flower 
pot, and do great harm especially inclog- 
ging the drainage. 

DWARF CALLA, LITTLEGEM.—Venrily this 
is a little gem! It growsand blooms nic ly 
in a 4inch pot, but of course if opportu- 
nity allowsit willgrow bigger and bloom 
more in a larger pot. For garden pur- 
poses at least it is perfectly distinct from 
the common calla; instead of rising erect 
its leaves incline to spread out rather flat. 
In all its parts it isof pigmy form. While 
pretty and desirable as a pot plant it can 
never nearly approach the old calla for 
large handsome blossoms. 

TORENIA ASIATICA makes a lovely little 
blue-flowered bastet plant for a warm 
window or a greenhouse, but oh, its per- 
sistence for mealy bugs! And it 1s to get 
rid of this pest that so many have dis- 
carded Asiatica altogether, and have 
taken to growing the annual 7. Four 
mieri instead. 

DAPHNE ODORA—What can be sweeter 
in early winter? There is only one trouble 
about this choice evergreen shrubby 
pot plant, and that is it grows so slow. 

SMILAX 1S a very pretty indoor vine and 
anelegant green; when it is in bloom, 
however, it is surpassingly lovely, and 
its fragrance pronounced and delicious. 

ACACIAS are amony the lovehest of 

raceful woody plants in the cool green- 
house just now. A. armata, A. leprosa, 
A, pubescens, and A. longifolia and flor- 
ibunda are among the easiest grown and 
most profuse. A. armata will keep small 
enough for a house plant. 

TUK ELEPHANT’S FOOT CREEPER (Tes- 
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tudinaria elephantipes).—This is a very 
pretty vine from South Africa. It grows 
and blooms in winter, and dies down to 
the root in summer. The rootstock rises 
above ground and looks like a rough 
block of fissured wood. The root stock 
grows in size verv slowly but lives for 
many years. 


ALOE.—Many South African species 
are now beginning to display their 
handsome wanded racemes of bright red 
flowers. Aloe albocincta and A. humilis 
are acouple of the prettiest for blooming. 


POINSETTIAS.—These gorgeous plants 
now in all their glory in our greenhouses 
are one of the principal shrubs or small 
trees in the gardens of Mexico ani the 
West Indies. Besides the variety with 
the glowing flattish heads, there is an- 
other with creamy white heads, and one 
with double heads. These vivid vermil- 
lion leaves are not the blossoms of the 
plant at all, they are bracts; the blossoms 
are greenish and yellow, rather small and 
inconspicuous, and situated in the middle 
of the head of bracts. Another very 
common instance of showy floral bracts 
surrounding inconspicuous blossoms oc- 
curs in our flowering dogwood (Cornus 
florida); the white flower-like leaves are 
merely bracts, the tree blossoms are the 
little bunches of greenish yellow in the 
middle as it were of the ‘‘flower.’’ The 
little bunchberry (Cornus Canadensis) is 
another instance. 


BOUVARDIAS AFTER CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
—We plant out our bouvardias in sum- 
mer, and lift and pot them about the end 
of August to have them pot bound before 
winter, and we keep heading them back 
till into October. Being then strong and 
well rooted, with a httle weak liquid 
manure, we get them to burst into vig- 
orous growth, and come into bloom as 
the chrysanthemums are going past, and 
last through January. 


PALMS AND RUBBER PLANTS IN ROOMS. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENIN6G—Sir: 

1. What treatment should palms and 
rubber plants have in living rooms during 
winter? Do they require a large pot or 
one just the size to hold the plant, and 
does the soil need to be kept wet? Should 
they have a stimulant of any kind? 


2. I havea healthy orange tree (not 
dwarf) in the dining room each winter. 
It grows very tall, but has never blos- 
somed; it was put into a larger pot this 
fall. Will it require a fertilizer, and, if so, 
what? 

3. After geraniums have been potted 
in the fall, and begin to grow weak- 
looking leaves on weak looking stems, 
what does it mean, and what treatment 
should they have? C.. bh, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some palms hke warm quarters, others 
rather a cool place, but the ordinary 
temperature of a dwelling housein winter 
is good enough for them; rubber plants 
too will thrive well in the common warm 
temperature of our dwellings, but they 
don't like cold. Both are capital house 
plants, thriving well in sunless windows, 
and in fact for weeks in the hall, dining 
room or elsewhere on a_ side table or 
bracket and not near a window at all. 
Don't use big pots. One of the beauties 
of these and other house plants 1s 
healthy leafy specimens in comparatively 
small pots. At all times the soil should 
be moist, and never ringing dry. No, 
don’t give them stimulants in the house. 
If the pots were rather small, and the 
plants were root bound, stimulants 
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wold be very useful. Use stimulants 
when the plants are in full growth in 
summer; in mid-winter you don’t want 
these plants to start into active growth, 
but rather to retain the good appear- 
ance they put on in summer preparatory 
to housing. 

2. Solong as you keep increasing its 
pot room so long you may look for rank 
growth. Stint the root room, and 
starve the plants somewhat if you aim 
for flowers rather than wood. No, no 
fertilizer before the tree becomes root 
bound, and that isn’t likely to be this 
winter. 


3. Your roomsare probably too warm 
and close. Geraniums love sunlight and 
natural warmth in winter, but aside 
from mere protection from frost, they are 
very averse to artificial heat or a close 
stuffy atmosphere. 


MIDWINTER WORK, 


The successful amateur will look over 
his grounds to see what there is to do at 
this season of the year. Grapes, currants 
and gooseberries can be thinned out and 
cut back, remembering that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of thenew growth 
should be taken off, and these trimmings 
cut up into cuttings eight to ten inches 
long. The cuttings should be tied in 
bunches, the butts all one way, and 
buried in earth, tops down. Leave them 
thus until the ground opens in early 
spring, when they may be taken out and 
set in rows, 2 to 3 inches between the 
cuttings. 

After trimming such bushes and vines, sift- 

edcoal ashes may be put close around and 
under them. Look well to the fruit trees, 
and if there are any worms’ nests that 
were formed the past season cut them off 
and burn them. If there is any black 
knot on the plum trees, cut off every 
vestige of it and burn it, and if you have 
a peach tree that is afflicted by the yel- 
lows dig it out and burn it. A sure 
proof of this terrible disease is prema- 
ture ripening of fruit, unnatural color of 
flesh and fruit, bad flavor, and leaves 
growing small and yellow. 


All kinds of fruit trees may be trimmed 
at this time, being careful to take out 
the center of close headed sorts, and 
shorten in long spreading kinds. 


If you wish to grow a few strawberries 
in the greenhouse or hot-bed, dig or spade 
out sods of plants, placing them in 
small boxes, large pots, or fruit baskets; 
keep close to the glass, and give fresh 
airon warm days, especially when in 
blossom. 

Old canes should be cut out from 
blackberry and raspberry rows, and as- 
paragus beds should be well covered with 
coarse manure, and, by the way, scatter 
some manure on the lawn, to be raked 
off in early spring. A. M. Purpy. 

Palmyra, N. Y., Dec. 14, ’92. 


[As regards strawbernes for forcing 
your method is pretty rough and ready. 
We have always been very particular 
about these plants, selecting the strong- 
est of the earliest runners in summer and 
growing them on in pots the rest of the 
year, getting them into 6-inch pots by 
fall, and so feeding them and encouraging 
their growth, that when winter comes 
they have made large solid crowns, and 
filled their pots full of roots. In this 
state, plunged out of doors close to- 
gether,and mulched with old mushroom 
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. ANJOU PEARS. 


bed manure they begin to rest early, and 
when hard weather sets in we put a 
temporary cold frame over them to save 
our ts from bursting. Then, after 
New Years when we bring these plants 
into the Aa cae and set them up on 
a top shelf near the glass, they ve 
quickly start into leaf and bloom, and if 
we don't get a good crop of berries the 
fault is our own and not that of the 
plants. Ep.] 


ANJOU PBARS. 


On December 13 we received a box of 
Anjou pears from Ellwanger & Barry, 
of Rochester, New York. They were fine 
samples, just ripe, at the same time firm 
fleshed and spotless, and of fine quality. 
Each pear was wrapped in a separate 
piece of paper, and all packed firmly ina 
light wooden box lined with heavy paper. 
In weight they ran between 7 and 10 
ounces each, with an average of 8 ounces, 
12 of them weighing just 6 fbs. A fair 
sample would measure 9 inches around, 
about 3 inches across when cut, and 3\% 
to 3% inches lengthwise on the la-ge 


cheek. Messrs. E. & B. are now shipping 


these pears in quantity to the New Yor 
market, where they command the largest 
price. 

Last summer we had the pleasure of 
inspecting E. & B's pear orchards at 
Rochester. They grow every variety of 
pear, for stock purposes or comparison, 
and a few varieties they have planted 
for orchard purposes, to market the 
fruit. Of Anjou (commonly known as 
Beurre d’Anjou) however they have 
planted more orchard trees than of all 
the other sorts combined thus showing 
their appreciation of it for market pur- 

ses. 

According to the last proceedings of 
the American Pomological Society, Anjou 
stands fourth in the list as being the 
pear best suited for general cultivation 
all over the country; Bartlett comes 
first, then Angouleme (Duchesse d'An- 
gouleme), and Seckel, and fourth Anjou. 
On Long Island it succeeds famously, 
both as a dwarfand as a standard, 
making nice thrifty treés and bearing 
heavy crops of very fine fruit. Our illus- 


tration is from a photograph taken last 
fall of some Anjou pears grown at 
Dosonris. 


THE ART OF PRUNING. 


To be a good pruner require3 imagina- 
tion—the same faculty that is needed to 
make an artist. The pruner must be able 
not only to see the tree as it is, but as it 
will be, twenty years afterwards. Ona 
little tree, four or five years old, branches 
two or three inches apart donot seem too 
near. But how, when those little half- 
inch branches become each three or four 
inches in diameter? It is plain that they 
would have all run together in a mass, 
with rotten bark and rotting wood be- 
tween. The good pruner, therefore, must 
be able to picture in his mind the future 
tree,so as to allow proper space for its 
development. It is much better to have 
the head of a young tree appear too thin, 
than to allow it to become crowded. 

Trees growing freely tend to put forth 
a branch from every bud. In order to 
forestall this propensity, disbudding must 
be resorted to. The best time to practice 
this isin the spring, while the buds are 
starting. While a tree is quite young, this 
disbudding may be freely done, since no 
fruit spurs will be formed there. But 
later, when a good sized trunk, witha 
duly proportioned head has been formed, 
ma _ y buds will start which willnottry to 
become branches, but will merely grow to 
be spurs, bearing fruit. If all trees had the 
same or similar habits of growth, it 
would be much easier to teach pruning in 
fruit thanitis. Anexperienced orchard- 
ist can take a bnght young person 
through his orchard, show the pupil all 
the various habits of growth peculiar to 
species and varieties, and illustrate good 
practice with the reasons for it, ocularly 
demonstrable to the pupil. It would take 
a long, long time to teach these things in 
print. It could not, indeed, be well done 
except by liberal illustration. 

“You are cutting that tree all to pieces,”’ 
is an anxious expression I have heard 
when I have been solicited to prunea little 
foraneighbor. ‘Well,’ I have to say, ‘if 
you had taken off two limbs a year, | 
should not now have to take offtenlimbs 


at the end of five years of neglect.”’ Never- 
the less, such necessary pruning is a sort 
of butchery that is only less injurious to 
the tree than to leave it alone. These 
many large wounds, and the removal of 
so much wood at once are very harmful, 
and should not be make necessary by care- 
less negligence. 

The habits of growth in different trees 
necessitate a varied practice in pruning. 
Some varieties call fur very little attention 
in this way, compared withothers. There 
is a variety of apple called the Naked 
Limbed Greening, which illustrates this 
peculiarity. Other varieties are vex stious- 
ly given to putting out branches from 
every square inch of stem. These are they 
which must have prompt and frequent 
attention, and pruning in their case can 
be anticipated by persistent disbudding. 


‘‘How many limbsshould I start with?”’ 
is a question often asked. Here, as else- 
where, we must take council with the tree 
itself. Three main limbs are better than 
more, as a rule; but five or seven are 
sometimes allowable. They should not 
start in a cluster, for then they are very 
sure to break down at the points of junc- 


_ tion. From eight inches to a foot between 


the points of origin should be allowed. 
Secondary branches,—branches from 
branches—must be managed on the same 
principle. If this is faithfully done, the 
heads may appear painfully thin and open 
during the youth of the trees, but they 
will be found quite thick enough as they 
get larger, 

Some trees, by their habits of growth, 
need occasional shortening in, but other 
varieties must have elongation encour- 
aged, in order to secure sufficient open- 
nesito air and sunlight. Allowing too 
many fruit spurs to form is frequently the 
cause of a too stubby growth of limbs. 
The sap is absorbed in the growth of an 
excessive crop of fruit, usually too small, 
imperfect and ill-colored for profit. During 
the early part of the growing season the 
careful owner of a young orchard will try 
to see every tree as often as once in a 
week. This will avoid all severe cutting 
which is often followed by an arrest of 
growth, caused by the loss to the tree of 
any considerable quantity of foliage at 
that season. 


When sufficient timely care is given to 
the formation of the heads of the trees of 
a young orchard, there will be few wounds 
made that will not heal the first season. 
All others should be protected from fun- 
gous attacks, and consequently decay, by 
co:ting the wounds thoroughly witha 
thick oil paint. I prefer an ochre paint, 
yellow or red, just as it comes ground in 
cans for use. A stiff brush is needed for 
applying the paint; and a thorough coat- 
ing, extended out upon the surrounding 
bark, is desirable. It does not look very 
pretty at the time, but its usefulness will 
excuse its «esthetic delinquency; and it 
wears off in a year ortwo. Very little is 
needed where the pruning 1s not neglected 
for several seasons. . H. Hoskins, 

Newport, Vt., Dec. 15, 1892, 


BLACKBERRIES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In the high lands along the Atlantic sea- 
board there is very little danger of 
making the soil too rich for blackberries. 
Apropos of the varieties mentioned by 
Mr. Farmer, page 90, Snyder and Aga- 
wam are too small, and the former rather 
poor in quality with us. I can see very 
little difference between Lawton, Erie and 
Minnewaski—they all belong to the same 
class, and are all excessively sour -until 
fully mpened, but if allowed to get fully 
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ripe and soft are all very fine. We have 
not had Minnewaski as long as the 


others but I am inclined to give it the 
preference among thesethree. Kittatinny 
does not always prove satisfactory on 
light soils but 1s less acid and of superb 
quality on slaty soils. Lovett’s Best is 
a very fine blackberry for here, but I do 
not know how far north it may prove 
hardy. 

For those sections where blackbernes 
are liable to be winter-killed often, I 
think the Lucretia Dewberry should be 
very valuable for the home garden, be- 
cause of the ease and certainty wth 
which it can be protected by allowing it 
to trail on the ground and remain there 
through the winter, covering with any 
coarse mulch, and then tie it to stakes or 
a wire trellis in spring. Itisa large and 
very early berry, and is quite good in 
quality, having very little of the peculiar 
dewberry flavor. It is a very rampant 
prower, and, or rich land, would doubt- 
less require cutting back pretty freely, 
otherwise the size and quality might be 
reduced. I might also remark that a 
few berries which my plants bore the 
first season were small and imperfect, 
and I thought it was a humbug, but it 
has since proved quite the contrary. 

N.J., Dec. 7, 1892. Wa. F. Bassett. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


CLIMBING AHYDRANGEAS. 


To THE EDbDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In reply to Mrs. L. G. C., page 57, you 
speak of climbing hydrangeas. Is there 
a climbing hydrangea that would be 
hardy at my home which is within forty 
miles of Chicago, and ifthere is, of whom 
can it be obtained? F.N. B. 

Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, Dec. 5, ’92. 


Yes, the two plants known as Hydran- 
gea scandens (or petiolaris) and Schizo- 
phragma hydrangeoides would be hardy 
with you near Chicago. To insure the 
best success, however, there are three 
things to observe if the country round 
about is open dnd exposed, namely, shelter 
from searing winds, their shade from 
noonday sun in bleak neighborhoods, 
and moist soil in summer. 
very easy to grow, and fasten themselves 
to the trunks of trees, as the Japanese 
ampelopsis does; or they willcling to and 
climb over big rough-faced rocks. They 
want to cling to something; they don't 
like strings, wires or trellises. The true 
hydrangea blooms when much smaller 
than the schizophragma. Contiguous 
buildings, close fences, hedges or tree 
belts may give the necessary shelter. 
Youcan get these climbing hydrangeas 
from some of the nurserymen who ad- 
vertise hardy trees and shrubs in Gar- 
DENING, 


BEST SHADE TREES FOR STREETS. 


TO THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
think the six best street trees are in the 
following order: 

European Beech, 

Sugar Maple, 

Norway Maple, 

Red Oak, 

Ginkgo, 

Liquidambar. 

The beech and liquidambar are shy of 
transplanting and require roo: cutting 
two years betore transplanting. 

S. B. PARSONS. 

Flushing, Long Island, Dec. 5, 1802. 


They are. 
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fi VARIBGATED-LEAVED KALMIA. 


To THE Ep!IToR OF GARDENING—Sir: In 
our collecting this fall we found a varie- 
gated Kalmia /Jatifolia, a specimen leaf of 
which I enclose. Every leaf of this plant 
has more or less of this distinct white 
edge. What do you think of it? Would 
also like to know how to progagate it. 
If by grafting, at what season and in 
what manner must it be done? 

N. J. Dec. 7, 1892. Ww. F. Bassett. 


The white marginal variegation is so 
meagre that wedo not think the variety is 
worth perpetuating. Propagateit by side 
grafting indoors as you would rhododen- 
drons, using seedling stock plants of its 
own species well established in pots. It 
may also be propagated by layering in 
the open ground. 


PROPAGATING KALMIAS. 


To THE EpitorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The varieties of Kalmia latifolia are 
grafted on the common one. Take 
young plants with stems about the 
size of a pencil, pot them well, and 
plunge the pots over the nm; if dry, 
water them, and also put some litter 
over the ground to keep it moist. By 
August they will be ready to graft. Take 
ripe shoots from the current year’s wood. 
Side graft them, the same as one would 
camellias, rhododendrons and other 
plants, and put them in a close frame in 
the greenhouse. Shade when needed, 
also take off the inside sash for a little 
while every morning, to dry up too 
much moisture. After three weeks they 
will have united. Then give a little air 
every night for a couple of weeks yet, 
also syringe the plants a little overhead 
when dry. Keep indoors for the winter, 
and in the following May plant out in a 
frame and shade when too hot. Cut a 
little wood from the stock, say 3 to 4 
inches above the graft, and the followin 
spring take all the stock wood clean off. 
Let the plants stay in the same place for 
two years more, before planting else- 
where. 

Kalmias are also propagated by layers 
and cuttings, the latter from young wood 
grown indoors. These plants are very 
valuable for forcing for early flowers. 
Kalmia angustifolia’ flore rubra are 
smaller shrubs than K. /atifolia, but 
very pretty for forcing, also to plant 
with andromedas and other plants for 
massing on the outside of rhododendron 
beds. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
Dec. 12, 1892. 


PRUNING JAPANESE MAPLES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The beauty of the exquisite forms and the 
lovely colors of the leaves of the different 
varieties of Japanese maples are preatly 
improved by judicious pruning. The 
sooner this pruning 1s now attended to 
the better, for all kinds of maple bleed 
heavily when cut in spring. The best 
time to prune maples is in early or mid- 
winter when they are dormant; or if they 
are neglected then, prune them in midsum- 
mer when they are in full leaf. The prun- 
ing should consist of cutting out any 
weak, sickly, strawy wood that may be 
in the bushes, also the shortening in a 
little of some of the more vizorous 
branches that reach out bevond the sym- 
metry of the specimen in hand. And do 
this every vear and you will rarely be 
troubled with malformed or unhealthy 
plants. . 
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I have a group of these charming little 
maples that was planted in 1881, and the 
plants regularly pruned in this way every 
year, and they are now the finest lot of 
these beauties in or around Flushing. 


For mercy's sake, though, don’t let a 
“trimmer” get near them! or he will do 
as much harm with his murderous ignor- 
ance as an intelligent pruner willdo good 
with his work. 


As some of your readers may not be 
conversant with the difference between 
trimming and pruning and trimmers and 
pruners, let me try to explain. A lady 
came to me some years ago and asked— 
‘‘Mr. Trumpy have you a man you could 
send to me to trim my trees and shrubs?" 


“No madam, I answered, we keep no 
trimmers, except for digging and hoeing, 
but we have got a pruner we send out to 
do pruning, providing he can get time to 
go every where he is asked for.”’ 


“Well, now, Mr. Trumpy, what's the 
difference between a tmmmer and a 
pruner?"’ 


“A trimmer, madam, 1s a man who has 
a good eye for form and willclip trees and 
shrubs as a carpenter will board up the 
side of a house, a mason build a wall, or 
the barber poll my head; the ditcher in 
the field, thenavvie on the railroad, the 
hod-carrier in the village, with a straight 
eye in their head and a sharp shears in 
their hand, can all trim your trees most 
beautifully, or, avoiding irony, most mur- 
derously and abominably A pruner, on 
the other hand, is a man who has a thor- 
ough knowledge of trees and shrubs, their 
natures and habits, and times of flower- 
ing and fruiting, and who operates accord- 
ingly.”’ .R. TRUMPy. 

Flushing, Long Island, Dec. 19, 1892. 


[Mr. Trumpy has not expressed himself 
at all too strong against the hideous 
practice of chipping garden shrubs into 
close, compact, round-headed, hedge- 
bodied forms. This trimming robs the 
shrubs of alltheir grace and beauty, and 
stamps upon ourselves who do this thing 
or allow 1t to be done for us by others, 
the brand of distaste and ignorance. Ep.] 


The Vegetable Garden. 


GOLD FRAMES IN WINTBR. 


A cold frame is a board or brick lined 
pit, rising a few inches above ground, 
and covered with sashes. The common 
frame is made of common pine plank or 
hemlock boards, with 2x3 inch, or 3x4 
inch scantling for cross or rafter bars; 5 


-feet 9 inches wide inside, and 4 to 10 


inches higher at the back than at the 
front. The sashes for sucha frame should 
be 3 feet wide, 6 feet long, by 14% inches 
thick. The frame may be any length to 
suit the number of sashes. Plain cold 
frames usually are one board (10 in.) 
high in front, and two boards (20 in.) 
high at back, but where these frames are 
permanent fixtures, and, where at times 
used for hot beds as well as cold frames, 
a pit 18 to 24 inches deep is dug out and 
lined with boards or plank, 3 or 4 boards 
high at back, and 2 to 3 boards high in 
front. In the inside, and under each end 
of each cross bar there should be a _ post, 
and the ends of the cross bars notched to 
fit on to them as shown in our illustra- 
tion; this serves as a brace and prevents 
the sides being pressed in by the weight 
of earth against them. 


Cold—frames for »winter work should 
face the south,(or (southeast, to pive 
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COLD FRAMES IN WINTER. 


them the benefit of the warm sunshine, 
and the longest daylight; indeed, the 
sunnier the frames are the less covering 
they will need. But wherevercold frames 
are placed they should be protected from 
the north, and north-west winds espe- 
cially, and if sheltered all around—but 
not shaded—from bleak winds so much 
the better. In small gardens this shelter 
is generally afforded by close board 
fences, hedges, or contiguous buildings, 
and on truck farms the market garden- 
ers build high close wooden fences around 
their frame grounds to protect them from 
the winds. 

Our illustration shows a corner of our 
vegetable frame ground. It is protected 
on the north and west sides by a make- 
shift thick fence of cut pine branches that 
rise higher than a board fence would, and 
answers the purpose admirably. We 
first sink and firm some posts in the 
ground, then run a string of saplings 
along near the top from post to post and 
fastened to the posts with wire, and 
against this bar we stand up the pine 
branches with their thick ends stuck into 
the ground, and tie the main limbs to 
the cross bar with marlin. It makes a 
capital windbreak. Tle old peach tree 
in the corner is right in the way of the 
fence, but it is a never-fail early Craw- 
ford, and we value it very highly. 

These frames as you may see are filled 
with heading lettuces. We protect them 
from frost by covering the sashes with 
the straw mats you see rolled up there, 
and in the event of quite severe weather 
we add some sedge over the mats, and 
thin board shutters, if we have them to 


spare, over all. This keeps everything 
snug and warm. Wealso bank around 
them up to the brim with earth or ashes; 
this helps to keep them warm and sheds 
the water. Our workmen make these 
straw mats in winter in weather when 
they cannot work out of doors. The 
mats are made of phlail-thrashed rye- 
straw, and marlin cord, and are about 
7 feet long and 4% feet wide. If taken 
good care of, and stored dry in summer 
and where neither mice nor rats can get 
at them, they last in good usable condi- 
tion for several years; those you see in 
the picture have been in constant use for 
three years, and are most as good as new 
yet. The pieces of board across the 
ground at the right hand end of the 
frames are to rest the sashes on when we 
strip them off of the frames in bright 
weather, to keep them dry and render 
the handling of them so much nicer than 
if they were left flat on the earth. 

It is now the middle of December; in 
four or five weeks from now the lettuces 
in this string of frames will have been 
cut, and the frame be ready for another 
crop. About the first of January we will 
sow some lettuce seed in a box in the 
rreenhouse, and prick it off into another 

ox within two or three days after it 
comes up, and in a week or ten days 
more pot the little plants into 21% or 3- 
inch pots, still keeping them on a shelf 
up near the glass in the greenhouse and 
ready for transplanting into a hot bed 
whenever the weather may permit. As 
soon as this frame is emptied of its crop 
we throw out the loam, which is about 
six inches deep, into a heap at the Side; 


then the old manure that is in the bot- 
tom of it (for it was a last spring’s hot- 
bed, and the old manure is init yet) is 
thrown out and carted away. In the 
meantime we will have in readiness a 
lot of fresh manure fora hot bed, and 
make up the new bed in the frame; 
when the heat is well started the loam is 
put back again, and in a few days, or as 
soon as it is safe to do so, we transplant 
our lettuces from the pots in the green- 
houses to the hot beds. We will expect 
to begin cutting from this frame about 
the end of March. By that time the 
heat will be pretty much gone, but by 
planting at once we can get another crop 
of lettuces fit to cut in May. We leave 
the manure in the frame all summer so as 
to have the frame full enough in fall, . but 
it often happens that we have to add a 
good deal more filling in the fall because 
the manure has rotted down consider- 
ably. 

Between pansies, violets, and other 
flowers, and shrubs and other ornamen- 
tal plants we are wintering in frames, 
and spinach, parsley and lettuces and the 
like, we run ‘yetween 150 and 200 sashes 
of cold frames in winter. 


KITGHEN GARDEN NOTES. 


YounGc Mustarp.—If you are fond of a 
nice pungent bit of green salad in winter 
try some young mustard. Take a shal- 
low cigar box or pot and fill it with 
earth with a little clean sand on top, and 
sow some mustard seed quite thickly on 
it; moisten the whole and put it in a 
warm place. In) two or three days 
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the seeds will have germinated, and 
in a few days more the seedlings will be 
big enough to cut and eat. Between 
sowing and eating should be ten days, 
and you can keep up as many successions 
as you want to. 


NASTURTIUM SALAD.—If you take com- 
mon nasturtium seed—you can buy it by 
the pound cheap enough—and sow it 
thickly in pots or flats in moist earth or 
sand, ina warm place in the house in 
winter, and when the seedlings come up 
and are a week or ten days old, cut them 
over and dress them and eat them as a 
salad, they make a capital relish. 


CHIVES grow in dense bunches like a 
mass of little onions. They are very 
hardy, and live out of doors all winter, 
and being perennials, winter after winter. 
They have no bulb hke a common onion, 
it is the leaf part we eat. We cut off the 
leaves, a little at a time, using them in 
soups and salads, to which they impart 
avery pleasant flavor. In winter we 
always lift a few clumps and put them 
into boxes or pots, and, after Christmas, 
bring them, a pot at a time, into a warm 
place, to start them to grow, and in this 
way we have green chives for salad from 
New Yearson. Out of doors it is the 
earliest green vegetable we have to start 
to grow in spring. 


CuHicory SaLap.—The _ blue-flowered 
chicory, a naturalized weed that grows 
by the road side, makes a nice winter 
salad. Dig up the roots in the fall and 
top them as you would carrots, and 
store them in a box as you would oyster 
plant, only keep them cool, if they freeze 
it won't matter. Then in winter plant 
them very thick in moist sand or earth, 
and head up, in a half nail-keg or little 
box about 8 inches deep, and bring them 
into a warm dark place and they will 
soon start to grow. The yellow blanched 
leaves make a fine salad. Instead of 
using the wild chicory we use Witloof, 
which is a kind that produces extra 
large heads of leaves. We sow it in rows 
out of doors in June, thin out the plants 
alittle, and litt and store the roots in 
November; and from that time on plant 
and force them all winter long as we 
want them. 


THE NEW MUSHROOM. 
(Agaricus subrufescens, n. sp. Peck.) 


In a leaf mould pile, three or four years 
old, and rotted to earthy fineness, and 
partly under the slight shade of some 
near-by trees, we came accidentally, last 
fall,on a jot of fine large muslirooms. 
But they were quite distinct from our 
cultivated mushroom, as well as from 
the horse mushroom, both of which we 
occa ionally find growing wild hereabout. 
On examining the ground we found the 
decayed remainsof many old mushrooms, 
and here and there for two or three rods 
about, were clumps of mushrooms and 
individuals up and coming up. While 


the greater bulk of them was growing in. 


the leaf mould a good many were coming 
up out of the ground along the edge of 
the heap. Tuning up some of the leaf 
mould here and there we found it to be 
one solid mass of mycelium. 


We used the mushrooms and found 
them to be good to eat; the flavor was 
stronger and flesh a little coarser than in 
the common mushroom. 


After seeing and examining Mr. Bou- 
lon’s mushroonts at his place and getting 
some specimens from him to taste and 
send to friends, a comparison on the spot 
proved to us beyond adoubt that his and 
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our mushrooms were identical. We had 
an idea that they might be the -wood 
mushroom, Agaricus sv/vaticus, and sug- 
gested this to Prof. Peck, upon whom we 
had called for assistance in the identifica- 
tion of our discovery. 

The first specimens we sent him had 
been three days on the way and when he 
received them ‘they were not in very 
good condition, the stems being overrun 
with mould filaments and more or less 
decay having taken place. Still from 
what Ican see, and from your notes I 
should refer them to Agaricus silvaticus, 
the wood mushroom, as you thought.” 


A second box of specimens sent by us 
also reached Prof. Peck in bad condition, 
having, too, been three days on the way. 

‘There was one however less decayed 
that was whiter in appearance than 
those in the first box and = supyested 
Avaricus placomvces, Pk., which, how- 
ever, scarcely differs from A. sv/vaticus 
except nits whiter color, more flattened 
(when expanded) pileus and more bulbous 
or thickened base of the stem.” 


A third lot of specimens we sent to the 
Professor, however, reached him in pood 
condition, and he tound them to be a new 
species, which he has named Agaricus 
subrufescens. His letter is as follows: 


STATE HALL, ALBANY, Oct. 25, 1802. 


Ws. Facconer, Esg.—Dear Sir: The 
specimens now sent reached me to-day in 
very good condition, the only effect of 
the journey being apparently to break 
the pileus of the larger specimens, They 
enable me to get a clearer view of the 
characters of the plant and lead me to 
refer it neither to A. sy/vaticus nor A. 
placomyces, hut it seems to me to be an 
undeseribed species, though some might 
preter to consider it a variety of the com- 
mon mushroom, A. campestris. But the 
differences in its structure, color and he- 
havior lead me to consider it a good 
species, though one not very far removed 
from A. campestris var.rufescens. Ihave 
drawn up a description of it under the 
name Agaricus subrutescens n. sp. 


It differs from the variety mentioned 
in its usually paler color, and especially 
in its flesh being unchangeable where cut 
or bruised. In A. sy/vaticus the lamella 
are described as at first reddish, and the 
stem long and thin, and the pileus gib- 
bous or subumbonate, characters not 
well exhibited by vour plant. The pure 
white minutely flocculose stem, also dit- 
fers both from this and from that of A. 
placomyces, and from the latter it is 
sasily separated by the color of the pileus 
and the much more indistinct and loosely 
tibrillose squamales when these are pres- 
ent. 

Isend youa copy of the 36th Report 
in which you will find descriptions and 
my views of these allied species. 

The folowing are the characters given 
by Cooke in British Edible Fungi, p. 
of A. sylvaticus, the ‘wood mushroom.” 

“By no means uncommon ino woods, 
but scattered and solitary, or seldom 
more than 2 or 3 together. The stem 
is thin and lanky, usually a httle thick- 
ened at the base, and whencut it exhibits 
a hollow, like a tube, down the center. 
The pileus ts brown and fibrous, or cov- 
ered with little darker scales. The most 
common size is about 3 inches across, 
and the stem 5 or 6 inches high, and 
scareely half an inch thick, except at the 
hase. Therine round the stem is thin 
like a membrane, becoming dark brown, 
and situated at a considerable distance 
down the stem, so that it isat Ileneth but 
little above the middle between the under 
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side of the cap and the ground. The 
gills are thin and crowded, and have 
rather a reddish tinge at first, but very 
soon turn brown and are ultimately as 
dark as in the horse mushroom. The 
stem is always whitish or yellowish 
white, except when stained with the 
spores.”’ Very truly yours, 
Cnas. H. PECK. 


As our friend is exceedingly secretive 
regarding the origin of his mushroom, 
Where, or how he got it 1s simply a mat- 
ter of conjecture to us, but we are in- 
clined to believe that he found it wild in 
ASY1 as we did in '92. We have dmned 
and saved a large quantity of this wild 
spawn for future use, and given barrels 
of it to our friends. 


Mr. Hallock took some photographs of 
our new mushrooms as they were grow- 
ing wild in the leaf mould pile, but un- 
fortunately on account of an accident on 
the railway all were destroyed. We had 
some hopes of one of the plates and sent 
it to Chicago, but they replied: ‘Regret 
to say couldn't do anything with the 
mushroom photo. It was quite hope- 
less. Too bad.” 


Miscellaneous. 


WINDBREAK AROUND A FPRAMB GROUND. 


On the west side of this frame ground 
we have a permanent high board fence; 
the cross boards are where we hada gate 
in summer. The back or north fence is a 
temporary arrangement which we put up 
in winter and remove in summer, and is 
made up of old sides of tree-protecting 
houses and the like that had not beenin 
other use, but they make a good wind- 
break. Two long lines of frames run in 
front of this north side fencing, the one 
next the fence is mostly hidden among the 
mats. Both are pits 3 to 41% feet deep. 
The front stretchis now (middle of Decem- 
ber) filled with stevia we are keeping back, 
cytisus, azaleas, myrtles, ivies, Harrisn 
hhies and other bulbous plants. By means 
of straw mats and sedge we can keep out 
a very severe frost from these frames, their 
deepness helps too to keep them warm. 


But by New Years we will have most 
everything taken in out of this frame, and 
it will be our first string of hot beds. This 
bed weempty of manure in summer in 
order to have it conveniently deep to store 
plants in pots inthe next fall. Inthe more 
hidden string of frames behind it, westow 
away a large number of barely hardy 
small trees and shrubs as camellias, pitto- 
sporum, furze, &c., to stay there till next 
April when we will plant them out of 
doors again. We keep canna roots, tnto- 
mas, and many other things there too. 


The plants in the tubs are hardy shrubs 
getting ready for forcing. The tubs are 
iron-hooped butter tubs which we buy at 
the yrocery stores for a few cents apiece. 
In their ordinary size they are too deep 
for the shrubs, but we saw them down 
close to the hoop and this gives us a nice 
size, and the frost, won't burst them as it 
will an earthen pot. The wooden-hooped 
Ones are not nearly so good as their hoops 
rot offin about a vear. We will now get 
these shrubs close together in a sheltered 
nook and mulch about them with old 
mushroom manure, for while the frost 
may not hurt the tops, it has no good 
influence upon roots in confinement. 


The feathery mass of small plants in the 
open frame in\frontlof the shrubs is a mass 
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of herbaceous spirza in pots for forcing. 
The pots have been mulched over with 
old mushroom manure to keepthem from 
splitting; as soon as the stevias are 
emptied out of the glass-covered frame we 
will remove these spirzeas to it, to stay 
there till we need it for a hot bed. 


GATHERING WILD FLOWERS, 


Our clergyman isinteresting all the boys 
in the choir and Sunday School to gather 
‘“‘greens’’ from the woods to decorate the 
church at Christmas. It is a good thing 
and perhaps will induce them to look for 
wild flowers in the summer as you sug- 
gested in GARDENING, page 101. I think 
that idea is a very good one as there are 
many I feel sure of great beauty in our 
woods and meadows. The meadow 
beyond us, last autumn, was one big gar- 
den, although not so precious, still very 
beautiful. I think our own flowers should 
be searched for and cultivated as well as 
those of foreign soil. | Pe Ae Se 


THE LINNABAN GLUB OF JAMAIGA, N.Y. 


This club is composed of the ladies of 
the village of Jamaica, Long Island, who 
are interested in flowers and gardening, 
practically and scientifically. They are 
interested in a public park for their vil- 
lage and a botanical garden, and they 
use their best endeavors not only to pre- 
serve the natural flora of the neighbor- 
hood, but also to add to it. The flower 
gardens of the village have received sub- 
stantia] encouragement at their hands, 
and a healthy spirit of emulation has 
sprung up in the town, and that the 
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WINDBREAK AROUND A FRAME GROUND. 


people may have a true knowledge ot 
gardening the club has arranged with 
specialists in floriculture and botany to 
lecture on these subjects at their meet- 
ings, and invited the public to attend. 
It also holds flower shows occas‘onally. 
One of these was held last month in the 
town hall. There were about sixty ex- 
hibitors. The following are some of the 
classes: The best herbarium of 100 speci- 
mens of native plants. The greatest 
variety of plants raised by a boy or girl 
under 16. The greatest variety of wild 
flowers. 


HOW | MAKE GHILE SAUGE, 


Take 24 large tomatoes, 4 onions, 8 
green peppers, 1 nutmeg grated, 4 table- 
spoonsful of ginger, 2 of mustard, 2 of 
salt, 2 of brown sugar, and 2 of cinna- 
mon, and 6 cup fulls of vinegar. Peel the 
tomatoes and slice them, and chop up the 
peppers and onions very fine; then mix 
all together and boil about an hour. 
Then turnit out into large earthen dishes 
to cool, and when cool enough, fill it into 
wide-mouthed bottles, and when it has 
become quite cold cork the bottles tight 
and store them on a shelf down cellar. 

Mrs. WM. WRIGHT. 

Glen Cove, Oct. 10,1892, 


A BOOK ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. 


Our correspondent, Mr. L. J. Farmer, 
of Pulaski, N. Y., makes the cultivation 
of the strawberry a specialty; he makes 
his living off of his small fruits. Being a 
bright, practical and discriminating cul- 
tivator, after growing strawberries for 
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twelve years as a business, he has em- 
bodied his knowledge and practice in a 
book of over fifty pages for the benefit of 
the public. The whole matter of straw- 
berries, what to grow and how to grow 
them, and every inkling of manipulation 
and cultivation, varieties, marketing, 
fertilizing, etc., is dealt with in a plain, 
practical way. 


THE NATIONAL CHRYSANTHEMUM SO- 
CIETY OF ENGLAND.—Official catalogue. 
Supplement to centenary edition. We 
have received this excellent catalogue 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. Harmon 
Payne, 60, Thorne Road, London, S. W. 
It contains the official corrected supple- 
mentary list of chrysanthemums to date, 
arranged in their classes, and each 
variety plainly described. This cata- 
logue is official, and florists making up 
their catalogues will find in it an aid in 
helping them to properly classify and de- 
scribe the different varieties of chrysan- 
themums, they have no ready means of 
obtaining elsewhere. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM LITERATURE.—Mr. C. 
Harmon Payne, whose address is given 
above, writes to us to say that he is very 
anxious to get copies of pamphlets, 
essays, programmes, catalogues, or any 
other literature whatsoever pertaining to 
chrysanthemums and published in this 
country. He also would like to get pho- 
tographs of chrysanthemums in any of 
their phases. We may say to ourreaders 
that Mr. C. Harmon Payne has the most 
complete library @nd museum of chrys- 
anthemund litetatute in the world. 
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JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


oF, THRIPS ¢ 
THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(MUSHROOM SPAW 


Best Mill. 
etrack,. Of 


SSA) tT 
Bol IMPORTED, — qual ty." 
iii Can be thoroughly relied 


on to produce a fine crop 
of the best Mush- 
rooms. Our stocks are 
the largest and freshest 
in the country. Quality 
guaranteed the BEST IN 
THE WORLD. Why spend 
your money on doubtful 
quality, when you can get 
the best at a price that 
me will please you? We sell 
B at rock-bottom prices 
for first quality spawn. 


By mail, po 

for S1 00. By express, Ten pounds for 81.20, Fifty 
pounds for &5. One pound of spawn will plant a space 
3 feet by 4. Special prices for LARGE k awantitie 8. 


@. 
John Gardiner & sia Philadelphia, Penne! 


FREE To ‘ALL: 


Our New aa 
Catalogue of PLANTs, t 
fom ROSES, BULBS, VINES, t 
SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL fj 
TREES, SMALL FRUITS, {) 
GRAPE VINES, SEEDS, Cj 
etec., will be mailed t) 
a, FrEEtoall applicants. fj 


100 pages. Most com- t) 
tj plete Plant Catalogue [ 
fj published: Satisfaction Guaranfeed. 20 Rosset 
() HovsES, 45 GREENHOUSES; 30 acres NURSERIES, (} 
t) Address t 
t) t) 

Ky. fj 
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PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


st-paid, 22 cts, per pound, Five pounds | 
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HITCHINGS & CO.., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture ¢ Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 
Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm} Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 


Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


-— 1 HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
WHEN READY 
6 TO BUILD, 


YOUR GREENHOUSES 


We would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash es doors Should you desire to use But- 
ted glass on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
the best. 
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We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
Me LOCKLAND, 0. 


Mention Gardanthe: 


MANUAL 
LABOR 


Is the dearest kind of labor. The less of it you 

employ on the farm the greater will be the balance 

on the profit side of the Ledger. The ‘‘ Planet Jr.’’ 

Tools are manual labor savers, therefore money savers. 

The newest of these machines is the ‘¢ Planet Jr.’’ Hill 

Dropping Drill. A drill that will sow any kind of seed in 

The 

most complete farm tool ever invented. Our Book for 1893 tells 

youall about the Drill and fully illustrates the other ** Planet Jr.’’ 
Machines. It is invaluable to every farmer. We send it FREE, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


either hills or rows, and Fertilizer at the same time. 


When writing to advertisers please;mention GARDENING. 


: q S VINES, ROSES, 
5 ORNAM ENTALS. 

Greatest oivess Timbrell Strawberry. ‘rates and Baskets. New Fruits a specialty. 

Have you received our Catalogue? iy not, why not? Buy direct and save one-half. 


REID'S 198500.00 IN GOLD for Best 10 BERRTES, 


Illustrated 


Catalogue FREE. E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


NORTHERN GROWN FRUIT and ‘nn hosee 
VINES, SHRUBBERY, BULBS AND ROSE TREES 


at wholesale prices to retail buyers. We give more for the money aa any 
other nursery in America. You cannot afford todo without our Catalogue. 
It tells the whole story and will be sent FREE TO ALL whoappily. 

THE J. W. MILLER CO., Freeport Nursery, Freeport, Tl. 


j P| IND\eriCalp ) Gardenings 


FREE to subscribers who 
pay for maliing only, all of the 
following ‘‘Novelties’’ never bee 


2 fore offeréd. 
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15 magnificent New Hardy 
Roses, Rosa Rugosa Hybrids. 

The new Carman Grape. Rc- 
tail price, $s per vine. 

200 New Cross-bred Tomatoes. 
Crosses among best varicties. 

A new Early Potato, pro- 
nounced the best ever intro- 
duced. 


This collection can not be 
bought—is only obtainable by 
our subscribers. Worth $28 to 
any bright cultivator. Vatuable 
Cash Prizes to our subscribers 
for best products from above. 


Specimen of magazine for 10 


GARDENING. 
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A Great Dollar's Worth. 


IS THER COUNT RIGHT? 


1. More than 800 beautifully printed pages 
of fresh, bright, readable, practical matter. 
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2. About 900 choice illustrations that illustrate. 


3. The benefit of several large experiment gardens 
and orchards in widely separate localities. 


4. The work of scholarly editors who are skillful g 
horticulturists. “es ae 
Ga, 

5. A magazine for every lover of nature; the man 
or woman who owns a geranium, a flower bed, or a 
costly lawn; every one who “sits under his own vine 
and fig tree;”’ the suburban resident and country gentle- 
man; the commercial florist, the fruit grower, and the 


gardener. 
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ai 
6. Artistic plans by landscape architects for laying gr: ; 
out readers’ grounds, in every issue, such as cost hun- “4 
dreds of dollars in the usual way. 


7. An inquiry department which answers all ques- 
tions from readers. 


8. All in all the most complete and profusely illus- | 
trated gardening journal in the world. Yet it costs 
only $1 a year. 

THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Times Building, New York. 
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Schlesinger 
and 


Mayer ea 


Make their initial bow to the 
readers of GARDENING. We beg 
to remind it’s just as important 
to buy good DRY GOODS as 
to buy sound seeds. We sell the 
good kinds, and save you money 
at the same time. 

Send for our Shopping List. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, 
State and Madison Streets, 


ESS CHICAGO. 
OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated + 
= Catalogue 


FOR 1892 
Is now ready and has been mailed FREE 


to our regular customers. Others can 
receive a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 
be deducted from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


Vines, 
Less uatl he 
Orange es. B, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- 

: where. 
Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells all 


If you want a supply of Cut Roses through 
the coming winter or spring, write us for 
prices. Careful and successful shipping our 
specialty, also Funeral Designs at all prices. 


Wii. Mi. EVERETT, 
Center Street Greenhouses, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


and Seeds 
California and Shrubs 


For 10 cents we mai! you beautiful descriptive Cata 
logue_and your choice 1 Bulb Freesla, or 1 Bulb Calla 
or 1 Bulb Mariposa Lily. 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 
Established 1878. § SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“MEEHANS’ MONTHLY.” 


Every subseriber to “Gardening” will want in 
addition “MEEHANS' MONTHLY.” on account of 
the monthly Prang chrumo of some beautiful 
wild flower. 

The work Is in fact a supplement to the famous 
“Flowers and Ferns of the United States.” with 
chapters on wild tlowers and gardening added. 

Sample ropics free. £2.00 a year, or with “Gar 
dening’” $2.25. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw the adv. in GARDENING. 
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Clematis Paniculata__..| 
Offered by C. B. WHITNALL & CO. 


A Japanese plant recently introduced to this country and possessing unusually attract- 
ive merits. A vine of very rapid growth, quickly covering trellises and arbors with hand- 
some, clean, glossy green foliage. The flowers are of medium size, pure white, borne in 
immense Sheets, and of a most delicious and penetrating fragrance. These flowers appear 
in late September, at a season when very few other vines are in bloom, being an added 
merit of great consequence. The extreme rapidity of its growth, the showy foliage, beau- 
tiful and tragrant flowers borne so very freely, and its late blooming nature, united with 
an entire hardihood, serve to make this one of the very choicest of recent introductions, 
and indispensable to every private place. Our illustration will serve to better understand 
the plant. A large stock of choice plants, $1.00 each. 
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Clematis Paniculata on a Trelills against a house. 


C. B. WHITNALL & CO., 


~ « « « « 438 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CACTI. & 


Flowers Exquisite 
and Fragrant. 


Some measuring 12 inches across; require 
absulutely no care. 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR $1.00, cs 


5 for 80 cents: 16 for $2.00: all plants 
distinct and named, 


LARGE AND FREE BLOOMERS. 
Book on Cacti, * Pages, 120 cute, 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
A. BLANC & CO., 
314 North 11th Street, 
Bee PHILADELPHIA. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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CARNATIONS. CAHSAR SEBDLINGS. (Sem PaGs 136.) 


CONTENTS. 


Carnations—Cesar Seedlings (Illus.)............ccccssescesseees 129 
Carnations for amateulS...............scssccssscorssecccseesesscenes 131 
Carnations Edna Craig and Dr. Smart (Illus )............... 131 
How to grow Carnatione.............ccccscosccsscsesccsccseccscceces 133 
Carnations Purdue and Mme. Diaz Albertini (Illus.).....133 
Carnations William Scott and Richmond (lIllus.).......... 133 
Summer blooming carnations..............scccccsescsesessccseces 134 
Carnations Mme. E. Reynolds and Western Pride (Illus.)135 
Our Carnation Pictures...........cccccccssccresccsesccscscosscecsesces 136 
CGRSAL -CALNALIONS oo concise diss sevwsnvissecsaceecavdecechicslvadeceustedeces 136 
Carnations Of to-day.............ccccssscssercssscccccsscnseccsacesees 136 
Some favorite Carnations.............ccccsccsssecescesceccceceseeess 136 
Hardy carnations in England...............scccsccovssecssscovssees 136 
Group of fifteen varieties of carnations (Illus.)............ 137 
Carnations for amateuls.........ccc.ccsscsscocscscsccscsascesesecees 138 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

Greenhouse: NOLES ..iciscesssaccteessiseverccevessccseesscnesneies 138 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
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THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey pears (with Illus.)............. 139 
HArdy rapes .ccasdssssssvsiesssccecvoessen ‘eketeadusanrcnadtiees’ 139 
GrapeS—fungicide.........ccccscccccrcccrcrsescccsccsereressseees 139 
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MuShroOm Spaw,........scccscecssccsvceseeceescsevenseeessens 140 
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We're Sweet Peas and, if you please, 
We are ‘‘all the go,” 

But you will need the best of seed— 
Burpee’s seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


~—__For_ 1893, 


is the largest, best and most complete Seed 
Catalogue published. A handsome book of 
172 pages. It tells all about the 


Best Seeds, 
Bulbs, and 
Including Plants, 


. Rare Novelties of Real llerit, 
which cannot be had elsewhere. 


Honest descriptions, hundreds of illustrations, 

with beautiful colored plates painted from na- 

ture. Mailed Free fo intending purchasers; to 

others on receipt of ten cts., which is less than 

the actual cost per copy by the quarter-million 
ition. Write to day. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Perfect Lawn. 


If you want a lawn without a weed, 
of a dark green color, and of a vel- 
vety texture, send for our circular. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 
The best climber ever introduced, and 
a full line of the best sorts of Hardy 
Plants in the country. 


LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. ... . 


Established 187. WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON y Poooiegec NURSERY. .. . 
600 . Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees s Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree dlings. 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1862. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SIMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
- e e e MINNEAPOLIS, FINN. 


Water Lilies. 


New and Choice Aquatic SEED—»— 


sown now will produce strong flowering 
plants for nextsummer. Red, white and blue 
of various shades; hardy and tropical; day an 

night blooming varieties. 25c. pkt.; 5 pkts., 
separate vars., $1.00, with cultural directions. 


W. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, S.1.,N.Y. 


Fostite__.—.|:: 


CURES MILDEW ON ROSES, 
CARNATION RUST, ETC. 


SOLD BY . 


C. H. JOOSTEN, 3 Coenties Slip, 
fee — NEW YORK. 
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Jan. 15, 


OLR World's Fair Edition for 1898 will be the handsomest Seed and 

Sd Plant Book ever issued; 100 pages, four colored plates of New Sweet 
Peas, Pansies, Cannas and Lilies, ; 

signed expressly for it by the famous artist Walter Shirlaw. We 

Sd have made it more than ever before A mirror of American Horticul- 


with a superb artistic cover, de- 


*It tells the whole story @ 


@ for the Garden, Lawn and.Farm. It isa splendid Columbian Souv- 
. enir, and represents a most complete stock of Seeds, Plants and Gar- 
Ready Jan’y 16. , 
hern States can be supplied from our new store and 
warehouse, 12 Barclay Street, New York. 
@ This Book is ral pari to our customers, who need not write for it—to 
rovi 
we mail EXTRA one Packet of the New French Ever- 
blooming ROSE, which blooms in three months from seed. 


. Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


] Our customers in the 


Gardening is mentioned, for 20 cents in stamps, 


88 State Street, CHICAGO. 
12 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNATSIENTAL, 


greens, Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Shrubs 
Evere- 


Fmmanso sock. TW pageCatsiogue tree. LA wanger & Barry, Rochtsree n'y: 


Clematis AR 
Paniculata. 


The largest stock in the United States. 
We have 30,000 field-grown plants of 
this handsome new climber, with im- 
mense roots and tops very heavy, which 
we Offer at 50 cts. Our stock is all 
from the open ground and cannot be 
shipped before spring. 
- ORDERS BOOKED NOW. . 
Ma Send for Catalogue of Novelties in HARDY 
PERENNIALS. + - e 
RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS at lowest 
prices offered in this country. 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE !s now ready, 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm ano 
Flower Seeds, ... . 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEIIAN, 


37 East ioth St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION # « x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape jgardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and priva@ gardens. 
- - » Catalogues Free. .]. . 
B. M. WATSON; 


Old Colony Nursery, PLYMO » MASS. 
When writing mention Garde ; 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 
Send for Cata- 


and all the leading sorts. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


READER It you love Rare Flowers 


it-wilV astonish choicest only, address 
and plone? Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.t1. 
C3 When writing mention Gardening. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 
Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 

Hardy Flowers. . . . . 


ee Four Catalogues, 228 fully deecri the 
most uni Me nullnction th Ameries. bing for 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 
(Established 1854.) 


Flower Plants. 
GERANIUMS. 2 2ew sorts, finest 


selection of over 50 vari- 
eties, Double and Single. 20 sorts, my selec- 
tion, mailed for 50c. Write for 100 rates on 
pinks, scarlets and white. Lots of other choice 
things at moderate prices. List free. 


DANIEL K. HERR, 
Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


PURDY’S © © 


Catalogue of Plants and Trees Free. 


SMALL FRUIT WORK, 128 pages, Leatherette 

cover 20 oo It’s : body pabebaiees to ee 

wing fruit; while his Catalogue pages 

is dale 4 of information, FREE. Wholesale 
BEAT THE WORLD. Address 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Strawberries.__..<|j|j™ 


THE BIG 4, 


Saunders, Lovett, Gandy and Parker Earle 
They are the best of 100 varieties. For early 
orders for Spring delivery, I place the price at 
1000 for choice plants packed in baskets. 
All other standard sorts, $2 per 1000. Address 


Edgewood Fruit Farm, Delmar, N.Y. 


We have a fine stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Prices Low. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. We make a spec- 
ialty of dealing direct with the farmers. Send 
for Price List. . . . . 

CALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, O. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GARNATIONS POR AMATEURS. 


A good carnation should havea thrifty, 
healthy growth, and be free-blooming, 
and its flowers should be fragrant, large, 
full-double, of good form, and of clean, 
clear color. The flower stems should be 
long and stiff enough to bear erect the 
full-expanded blossoms, no matter how 
heavy they might be. Among carna- 
tions, particularly in the older varieties, 
we have sorts that bear many blossoms 
upon one stem; now that is a defect; 
better by far have many stems with one 
flower on each, than a few stems with 
many flowers on each. And one of the 
strongest points in favor of a carnation 
is that its calyx—the green hard cup in 
which the colored petals rest—shall be 
perfect. We often find that the calyx is 
split down on one side, and the colored 
ptals bursting through this split, but 
this is one of the greatest defects a car- 
nation can possess. 


Commercial florists grow carnations 
planted out in beds of earth on benches 
im their greenhouses, maybe tens of 
thousands of plants, and nhouse 
after greenhouse filled with them alone; 
they grow carnations as a farmer groas 
wheat, in great quantity for profit. But 
the amateur does not aspire to anything 
so extensive. He wantsa few plants only 
and these few he wishes to grow along 
with a miscellaneous lot of other plants 
in his window or greenhouse, and in this 
way he has got to grow them in pots. 

Then let us begin in spring. 


A SELECTION OF VARIETIES is the first 
thing in order. Let us here remark that 
varieties of carnations run out quicker 
than do varieties of any other cultivated 
plants we know of; in other words, 
nearly all the varieties we had in cultiva- 
tion ten years ago have now been dis- 
carded, not only because they have been 
superseded by more excellent kinds, but 
because of dishealth and debility they 
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have become so depauperate as to be 
unworth growing. The average period 
of excellence in a carnation is reckoned to 
be about six years. Of course there are 
a few pointed exceptions to this rule, as 
in the case of Portia, scarlet; Grace 
Wilder, pink; and Hinze’s White. And 
as itis with apples or potatoes, locality 
has a great deal to do with the selection 
of the variety, and amateurs in making 
a selection would do well to consult one 
of the leading carnation-growing florists 
in their town about this question, for 
you may rest assured that the florist 
whose bread and butter depend upon the 
flowers he grows to sell, will grow only 
what he has proven to be the most profit- 
able, which most always means the best. 


SPRING CUTTINGS.—Ha ving decided upon 
what varieties you wish to grow, now 
et your plants. In the spring time, say. 
before the first of May, you can buy 
strong, well-rooted little plants at the 
florists, from flats or small pots, for a 
few cents apiece. Get as many as you 
want of them and plant them out in a 
row in the garden, in any ordinary good 
soil, and the plants about ten inches or a 
foot apart; if you have more than one 
row, let the rows be about fifteen inches 
asunder. This will give you room to hoe 
between them in summer, and keep the 

ound mellow and clean from weeds. 
hese young plants will be what you 
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will have for blooming indoors next 
winter. The ground they occupy should 
be quite open, that is, not shaded over 
with trees, nor smothered about with 
big bushes, nor encroached upon by other 
lants. If carnations are worth grow- 
ing, they are worth giving some atten- 
tion to. 
SUMMER TREATMENT.—AIll the care the 
oung plants will need in summer is to 
keep them clean from weeds and to hoe 
the ground about them to keep it mellow 
and sweet, and encourage the carnations 
to grow. Seethat no water will lodge 
near them after a shower, for although 
they like moisture, they are averse to 
thunder-shower pools or other stagnant 
uddles. They will throw up a good 
ew flowers during the summer months, 
but in order to encourage dense stocky 
growth, pinch back the flower stems as 
they show up, but stop this pinching 
about the end of July or first of August. 
And in the case of Hinze’s White, don’t 
pinch it back at all. If there are lots of 
rubs, wire worms, or false wire worms 
in your soil, scatter a little soot and air 
slacked lime around the necks of your 
plants to help repel the pests. Carna- 
tions like a little lime in the soil. 


LIFTING AND POTTING THE PLANTS.— 
Carnations may be lifted from the open 
ground and Rous, for winter use any 
time/befote_sharp«frost sets in, and do 
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fairly well, but we prefer lifting and pot- 
ting them about the end of August for 
we want to have them thoroughly rooted 
in their pots before winter. For potting 
have pots 5,6, or 7 inches tn diameter 
across the top, to suit the sizes of the 
different plants, but 5 or 6-inch pots are 
generally about nght; and see that these 
pots have been washed clean inside, and 
properly drained. The drainage should 
consist of an oyster shell or piece of 
broken pot placed, hollow side down, 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot, 
and a few smaller pieces on the top of 
them laid evenly, and over all a sprink- 
ling of chopped swamp or wood moss to 
prevent the soil mixing with the drainage 
and clogging it. The common thing to 
use over the drainage is a little dry, 
chaffy manure, half-rotted leaves, or 
turfy part of the potting soil, but we 
very much prefer the chopped moss, as it 
keeps clean and fresh the longest, and 
nothing can answer the purpose better. 
Upon clean and thorough drainage 
greatly depends the health of your 
plants in pots, be they carnationsor any- 
thing else. Have some rich fibrous or 
turfy soil chopped fine and slightly moist; 
we sift the soil through a 34-inch mesh 
wire sieve to separate sticks, stones and 
other rough matter from it, the better to 
enable us to work it about the roots. 
Litt the plants in dry weather, and when 
the soil is a little inclined to be dry, and 
never lift them in wet weather, or when 
the soilis wet. Ifa large ball of earth’ 
adheres to the roots shake it. away 
gently till the ball is reduced more than 
enough to go into the pots comfortably. 
Spread out the roots well and introduce 
the fresh soil among them, and firm the 
soil with the hands and by tapping the 
pot on the table or bench. The plant 
should be right in the middle of the pot 
with the crown resting on; butin no part 
under, the ground. Then water the 
plants overhead through a water pot 
rose, and enough to moisten al} the soil. 


AFTER PoTrTinGc.—Stake the plants if 
they need it, giving only one stake to 
each plant and this near the middle of 
the pot. But we seldom stake our pot 
plants before the end of September. 
After potting plunge the pots in the 
ground, one-half to two-thirds their 
depth, and where they will be sheltered 
from wind, and if convenient a little 
shaded from warm sunshine for a week 
or more till fresh active root action sets 
in again. And be very particular that 
no water, asshower pools, can lodge near 
these pot plants, else it will rot the roots. 
We A&rrange our newly tted plants 
plunged in long five feet ide beds, with 
a thin lath shading over them for a 
couple of weeks. And we leave them out 
there as long as frost keeps away, often 
till the middle of October. By that time 
they are root-bound in the pots and de- 
termined on blooming. 

BRINGING THEM INDOORS.—Carnation 
plants will bear considerable frost with 
apparent impunity, but a few degrees 
will injure their flower buds; and sleet or 
protracted cold rains will injure their 
roots in pots far more and sooner than 
in the case of plants growing in the open 
ground. And this is one reason why it 
is well to get them under cover early. 
About the middle of October—the end of 
September would be better in a more 
rigorous locality—we bring a lot of them 
into a cool greenhouse which ts ventila- 
ted day and night, except in frosty 
weather, and no fire heat used before 
November, except in damp, muggy 
weather, when we also ventilate a little. 
We don’t want to encourage them to full 
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bloom while we have plenty of chrysan- 
themums; better keep them rather cool, 
and in this way healthy, sturdy and 
comparatively inactive till the end of 
November, then we have lots of carna- 
tions at Christmas and in mid-winter 
when we need them most. Because of 
the chrysanthemums we haven’t room 
for all of our carnations in our green- 
houses in October, so we stow a number 
of them thinly into cold frames, there to 
remain till the chrysanthemums are over 
and emptied out, when they are brought 
into the greenhouse. 


PREPARING THEM FOR HOUSE PLANTS 
should be done in the same way as for 
greenhouse plants, but we should post- 
pone housing them as long as possible. 
And here the piazza comes to our relief. 
After it is too cold and wet to leave them 
outside in the open garden, stand them 
in on the piazza where they will be shel- 
tered from frost and cold wet storms. 
We can stand them out on the open path- 
ways in very fine weather, or take them 
indoors over night in very cold weather; 
the object being to postpone their perma- 
nent residence indoors till November. 


As Winpow PLAants.—There is a gen- 
eral impression that carnations make 
poor window plants; they spindle and 
dwindle and refuse to produce perfect 
flowers. Now the trouble is you keep 
them too warm and stuffy. Don’t let 
them freeze, but above that, keep them in 
the window of a cool room and which 
you can ventilate at the top. Oursitting 
rooms are generally too hot for carna- 
tions; our bedrooms are better for them. 
They love sunshine and a place close to 
the glass, and a good deal of water, and 
ventilation every day possible. They 
will thrive in a temperature of 35° to 60 
but 50° is a capital medium. - 

WHAT TO DO WITH “OLD PLANTS.—Just 
as soon as their usefulness for blooming 
is past and we have secured our crop of 
young plants from them in spring, we 
dump out our old plants, without any 
reservation, into the rot pile. Why, 
aren't they good for anything? No, 
were they worth keeping we would save 
them. Besides, they are dangerous. If 
there is any trace of disease you are apt 
to get it in an old plant; if thnps are 
lurking around you will find them in the 
old plants, and the same with red spider. 
Still the Rev. Mr. Laine, of our village, 
was telling us the other day: ‘‘Why the 
best crop of summer carnations I ever 
saw I once had in my own garden, and I 
owed it all to my neighbor's cow! I had 
a lot of old plants that I set out in my 
garden, and they had just begun to grow 
nicely, when one day my neighbor’s cow 
got into the yard and browsed the crops 
short off to the stumps. Well, I was 
angry enough, but I left the plants alone, 
and they soon began to push out fresh 
leaves and grow like weeds, and such a 
thrifty growth, and in a couple of 
months they began to bloom and flow- 
ered full till frost.” 


PROPAGATING CARNATIONS.—This is 
done from cuttings or slips, preferably 
between December and March. The cut- 
tings should be stout, stocky side shoots, 
having at least two good joints. Pluck 
them—don’t cut them—from the plants, 
they will generally part at a joint—im- 
mediately above it, not under it—show- 
ing a clean piece of stem 4% to % inch 
long. Shorten the tips of the 
leaves a little to lessen any tendency to 
wit, but do not touch the to-root end 
with the knife. Fill 4 or 5-inch pots with 
somewhat fine but sharp sand, moist and 
packed firmly, and into this, and mostly 
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near the edge dibble the cuttings very 
firmly, and water them gently to settle 
the sand better about them. Then 

lunge these pots into 6-inch pots also 
filled with moist sand. This outer pot is 
to help to preserve the moisture evenly in 
the inner pot. Now place these pots of 
cuttings where they will be shaded from 
sunshine, and especially protected from 
any draught; dew them overhead in the 
mornings if the foliage is dry, but don’t 
soak them, and don’t wet them at night, 
else they may damp oft. They may keep 


‘up plump and fresh for a few days, then 


some of them damp off, between the 10th 
and 18thdays is their critical period. 
In three to four weeks they should be 
rooted, and may then be potted or boxed 
off into light soil. Many a person raises 
all the young plants he wants by break- 
ing off pieces of the old plants, cropping 
them a little, and dibbhing them firmly 
into the same pots, near the edge, as the 
old plants are growing in. Another old- 
fashioned way 1s to take some cuttings 
as already described, and lay them into a 
saucer of waterso that the stem end 
shall be in the water and the top ends 
out of it, and then place the saucer in 
the window in the full sunlight, keeping 
it full of water all the time. When roots 
begin to be emitted, the cuttings are 
planted into small pots or boxes filled 
with sandy soil. In greenhouses florists 
raise carnation cuttings in great quantity 
on side benches on beds of sand, where 
the house minimum temperature is 50° to 
55°, and a bottom heat of 10° or 15° 
greater. But even here the cuttings re- 

uire shade from sunshine and protection 
rom draughts till they are rooted. Cut- 
tings from out door plants do not strike 
root nearly so readily as do those from 
indoor grown plants. 

SUMMER-BLOOMING CARNATIONS.—Our 
best summer-blooming carnations are 
December-struck cuttings of the ordinary 
winter-blooming varieties. Propagated 
so early, potted about the first of Janu: 
ary, and boxed off in February or March, 
and kept in a frost-proof cold frame till 
the end of April or first of May,and then 
planted out of doors, and by hoeing en- 
couraged to grow, they begin to bloom 
by midsummer and keep on blooming for 
the rest of the vear. The dwarf sorts as 
Portia and E, G. Hill, are particularly 
good for this purpose. Some seasons we 
winter over some of our smallest plants 
in cold frames and plant them out in 
spring for the same purpose. We never 
pinch in these plants in summer except in 
the matter of cutting the flowers, we let 
them grow and bloom all they will. 
While they too would be good enough for 
lifting and potting for winter blooming, 
if we have enough of others we peneraliy 
leave these out. 


INsEcT Pests.—There are two in par- 
ticular, namely, ‘‘twitter,’’ which is a 
thrips, and red spider. The ‘‘twitter’’ 
can be killed by tobacco. Out of doors 
it is hard to conquer; indoors we can 
overcome it. Out of doors we sprinkle 
fresh snuff on the plants in the eveniny, 
and with a water pot and rose wash it 
offin the morning, repeating this every 
night for eight or ten days at a time. 
After lifting and potting our plants, and 
they have begun to take root, say about 
the first of September, we stand them in 
a small pecenHoune. and there fumigate 
them heavily—carnations will stand as 
much tobacco smoke with impunity as 
any plants we know of—twice every 
afternoon for three or four days. This is 
the end of the “twitter,” old and young, 
and thenwe stand our plants out doors 
again till (honsing time in October. If 


your carnations are infested with red 
Spider it will save you time, trouble and 
annoyance to dump them out. Of course 
the theory of syringing the plants and 
keeping up a moist atmosphere to kill 
the red spider is very pretty to read 
about, but if red spider has settled upon 
your carnations, and you save them, 
either by the syringe or damp air, please 
write and tell us about it. 


OW TO GROW CARNATIONS, 

The propagation of carnations begins 
with me as soon as the young shoots 
appear on the flowering stems. This 
happens with some varieties much sooner 
than others. I have now, January 2, 
several thousand Lizzie McGowan struck 
and potted off, and notacutting has been 


made from Daybreak. I pull the cutting 
from the flowering stems only, and insert 
them an inch deep in clean sand which is 
four inches deep on the bench in my 
propagating house, which faces the 
north, thus obviating shading during 
December, January and February. When 
the cuttings are rooted, I pot them in 
soil composed of one-third well decayed 
stable manure, one-third sand, and one- 
third good loam, using two-inch pots, 
and growing them in the same tempera- 
ture that Ido the old plants, pinching 
them back when the plant is four inches 
high, and as soon as new shoots become 
four inches long, they are pinched back 
too, thus securing good plants by the 
time they are ready for planting in the 
field. 
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The best results with me are from cut- 
tings made in January, and when rooted, 
kept growing as fast as possible in a 
temperature that will not endanger the 
strength of the plant. If the young 
plants become pot bound before planting 
out in the field, I take them out of the 
pots and put them in flats with moss 
around the roots, they will do finely for 
several weeks when treated in this man- 
ner. The ground outside has been ma- 
nured the tall previous to planting with 
any good stable manure, and plowed six 
inches deep. The ground is again plowed 
April 20, and harrowed until it is tho-- 
oughly pulverized. 

I plant carnations one foot apart, in 
rows two feet six,inches asunder, and 
commence,setting out the plants about 
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May 1, if the weather is suitable, some 
years a few days earlier, and sometimes 
later. Two or three degrees of frost will 
not hurt the young plants, but I have 
seen frost May 10 severe enough to 
seriously retard their growth. 

My cultivation is principally doiie with 
a two horse cultivator, using the hoe 
only to keep weeds from between the 
plants. 

My soil for the nhouse benches is 
composed of oie half manure and one- 
half sod, mixed during the early spring, 
and turned over several times during the 
suminer. 

My houses are. 16 feet wide, % span, 
and they face the south. 

During July and August all the plants 
and soil are taken from the houses, and 
the benches are given a heavy coat of 
white wash. The bottoms of the benches 
are of hemlock boards, six inches wide, 
and set one inch apart to secure good 
drainage. About September 10 I cover 
the bottom of the bench with coarse, 
well rotted manure to prevent the soil 
from falling through the cracks, then the 
soil is put on the bench four inches deep. 
Iam now ready to put in the plants, 
which have been pinched back just so 
long as a shoot began to form buds, as 
I never put a plant in the house with 
buds forming. My object is to begin 
picking flowers December 1. My plants 
are all housed before September 20. 

In taking up the plants I shake off all 
the dirt, and set them, as a rule, ten 
inches apart each way, more if the plants 
are very large. Carnations must have 
the sunlight strike the ground around 
them during the winter, and the more air 
they get all through the base of the plant 
the better they will thrive. The rose 
needs air, light and care; the carnation 
needs just the same, and the more care it 
vets, the more perfect flowers will be 
obtained. 

I disbud my carnations, allowing only 
one flower to a stem. My flowers 
always sell. I keep the temperature at 
55° at night, not over 70° during sunny 
days, and 60° in cloudy weather; this is 
for Lizzie McGowan, Portia, Daybreak 
and Silver Spray. Lamborn must be 
grown five degrees colder. On sunny 
days I give the plants a thorough syr- 
inging, but never wet the flowers during 
cloudy weather. After January 1, I feed 
them with strong manure water once a 
week. CHARLES H. ALLEN. 

Floral Park, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1893. 


SUMMBR BLOOMING GARNATIONS, 

The true garden carnation, Dianthus 
Caryophyllus, is strictly asummer-bloom- 
ing One crop plant, and it 1s the source of 
all the praise and poetry of olden times 
hestowed on this flower. In Europe it is 
in great repute and cultivated with much 
devotion. It 1s included in the strict set 
of ‘florists’ flowers,’’ and the size, form 
and coloring ofits blossoms have to con- 
form to certain prescribed requirements 
before the variety 1s considered worthy of 
countenance.There are many named varie- 
ties, including a far greater range of colors 
than we have in our winter-blooming 
sorts; and they have a good many real 
good yellow flowers among them. Fra- 
grance is quite a consideration too, and 
most of these flowers are highly fragrant 
and some of the *‘clove”’ ones arestrongly 
and deliciously scented. Do we grow them 
in this country? You mayask. To an ex- 
tent we do, but they are not popular 
with us nor likely to be. Why? Mainly 
because they are not always reliably 
hardy. In the face of our winter-bloomers 
they are of noavailforforcing. We could 
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winter them in a frame and plant them 
out in spring and in this way save and 
enjoy them. But here again comes a 
trouble: Like our other carnations they 
ought to be renewed every year to have 
them in good thrift, and this is botha 
tedious and dificult matter. Is this any 
more so than in the case of our winter- 
blooming carnations? Yes, far. They 
have got to be increased from layers made 
in summer, or fromcuttings put into close, 
shaded frames in summer, and summer 
cuttings are not the easiest to root. In- 
deed it is a curious fact in flonculture, 
that outdoor cuttings of green wood of 
most anything roots with far greater 
difficulty than do cuttings of the same 
kinds of plants taken from specimens 
grown indoors. Now and again we meet 
a wise-acre who holds up to ridicule the 
European method of propagating carna- 
tions—having reference to the summer 
layering and piping of the summer varie- 
ties—as compared with our system of 
propagating the winter bloomers by the 
thousand trom cuttings in winter; their 
laborious methods as compared with the 
ease with which we do the work. But it 
is simply a case of darkness. Although 
the named varieties are in little demand 
here, we grow a considerable quantity of 
these carnations from seed. They are as 
easily raised in this way as are any other 
poe they do not bloom the first year, 

ut they bear a full crop the following 
summer. Ina batch of seedlinys we are 
apt to get single, double, and semi-double 
flowers, and a great range of color and 
markings in the blossoms. If the strain 
is extra, however, we are apt to get a 
goodly proportion of double flowers and 
clean desirable hues, but if it is common 
we may get a large percentage of poor 
flimsy blossoms of ill colors—streaky and 
washy purplesof noavail whatever. With 
a mulching on the ground and all about 
but not over the plants, and a protection 


_ of evergreen branches over them we have 


succeeded in wintering these seedlings out 
of doors very well. When they do come 
into bloom we get a heavy gathering of 
blossoms, and if we have placed a few 
stout stakes along in the rows, and run 


“a string along each side of the rising 


flower stems and fastened up tight to the 
stakes, the blossoms are supported from 
the ground and kept clean from grit. 
Flonsts divide these carnations into five 
classes, namely, Cloves, Flakes, Picotees, 
Bizarres and Painted Ladies. The cloves 
are self-colored and stroogly clove-scented. 
Flakes have a certain ground color, and 
another color in flakes running the whole 
length of the petals. Bizarres are spotted 
or striped with three distinct colors. Pico- 
tees have a white ground work and the 
edges of their petals of other colors. 
Painted Ladies have the under side of 
their petals white and the upper side red 
or purple; and are the most uncommon 
ofall. It is a curious fact however that 
all of these types of carnations may be 
raised from seed taken from one pod. 


In a ‘“‘hard shell’ florist’s eve the blos- 
som of a carnation should be large, full 
double, perfectly circular in outline, and 
the petals should be even-edged and regu- 
larly rounded, and never fringed (?) and 
the calyx should never split. 

Under date of December 26, 1892, one 
of the largest florist firms in thiscountry, 
and which has raised and sold more of 
these summer carnations than any other 
house in America writes us: 

‘ABOUT PROPAGATING hardy carnations. 
We haven't done it from outside cuttings 
at all, and never succeeded very well with 
inside cuttings. Our success seemed to 
depend upon the vanety. Of two of those 


we had we rooted a fair proportion of 
the cuttings put in, but of most of the 
others we could only strike a small per 
cent. In fact we had such poor luck with 
them that we gave them up altogether; 
do not now grow them at all.” 


THE ENGLISH STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
of these carnations is according to James 
Douglass as follows:—‘'The stem of the 
flower should be stout, not less than 
thirty nor more than forty-five inches 
high, and able to support the weight of 
the flowers without their hanging down; 
the flower should be at least three inches 
in diameter, the petals should be long, 
broad and substantial, particularly those 
of the outer circle of petals, commonly 
called the guard petals, these should rise 
perpendicularly about half an inch above 
the calyx, and then turn off gracefully in 
a horizontal direction, supporting the 
inner petals, which should gradually 
decrease in size, and fillup without crowd- 
ing the centre of the flower. All the petals 
should be regularly disposed, and lie over 
each other in such a manner that theit 
respective beauties should meet the eve 
altogether; they should be nearly flat, or 
with only a small degree of inflection at 
the broad end; their edges should be per- 
fectly entire, without notch, fringe or 
indenture. The calyx should be at least 
an inch long, and sufficiently strong at 
the top to keep the bases of the petals in 
a strong and circular body. The middle 
of the flowers should not rise too high 
above the other parts. The colors should 
be bright and equally marked all over the 
flowers. The stripes should be regular, 
narrowing gradually to the claw of the 
petal, and there ending in a fine point. 
Almost one-half of each petal should be 
white and free from spots.” 


SWEET WILLIAM OR BUNCH PINK. 


One of the commonest favorites in 
country gardens. Its botanical name is 
Dianthus barbatus. It 1s easily raised 
from seed and of the easiest possible cul- 
tivation, but 1t doesn't bloom the first 
year from seed. It doesn’t always sur- 
vive our winters well, but under a few 
branches of pine, spruce or fir, or a 
mulching of tree leaves, however, we can 
keep it over fairly well. The flowers are 
single or double, self colored or variega- 
ted, and vary somewhat in size and 
build in the different strains, and there is 
also a compact habited form. But, alto- 
gether, we believe our grandmothers 
thirty, forty years ago, had just as fine 
sweet williams as we have to-day. 

FRINGED PINKS. 


The fringed pink, Dianthus superbus, is 
a hardy perennial species indigenous to 
Western Europe, and quite common in 
our gardens. Its flowers are single, and 
pale purplish, rose-colored, and the petals 
are very deeply dissected or fmnged. 
There are some extra-fine garden vane- 
ties of it. Although a true perennial it is 
not, especially on clay land, long-lived, 
and we succeed best with it by raising it 
from seed every year as we do Indian 
pinks. It ripens seed freely and is easily 
raised in this way. 


CHINA OR INDIAN PINK. 


This is Dianthus Chinensis, and in our 
out door gardens perhaps the most com- 
monly cultivated member of the pink 
family. Itis annual, biennial or peren- 
nial,as we choose to treatit, and we most 
always raise it from seeds, which it npeus 
in great abundance. Besides the com- 
mon Indian pink, we havea single flow- 
ered form with deeply fringed blossoms, 
and also_a double-Hlowered fringed va- 
riety; then we, have; the dwarf Japanese 


form known as Heddewigii, and its 
double-flowered form called diadematus, 
likewise various named varieties. There 
is also a very dwarf compact form of this 
pink with large beautiful flowers of which 
the Bride may be taken as an example. 
We treat it as an annual, sowing the 
seeds early in spring; they always flower 
well the first year. By sowing the seed 
in August we can get good strong plants 
to live out of doors or in a frame over 
winter, and which will give us earlier 
flowers than the spring seedlings, but we 
question if we gain much. Old plants 
kept over winter either protected in the 
border or a frame, are always so uneven 
that we much prefer seedlings. 
HARDY PINKS. 

These are the old-fashioned cushion- 
pinks of our gardens. They are very 
beautiful, sweetly carnation-scented, and 
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single or double flowered, aecording to 
variety. Incolor they are white, pink, 
poe orred. Their original parent was 

ianthus plumartius, a widely distributed 
European species, and quite pretty itself. 
These hardy pinks are apt and beautiful 
border flowers, forming wide, dense mats 
of glaucous grassy foliage, and in early 
summer they bear a heavy crop of deli- 
ciously scented flowers. They come into 
bloom mostly all at once, and in two or 
three weeks are over for a season. 

They may be propagated from cut- 
tings, layers, division and seed. By the 
first three methods we get exact repro- 
ductions of the mother variety, but from 
seed, except in the case of the original 
species, we never know what we get till 
we see the seedlings bloom. The best 
way to get cuttings 1s to lift a few old 
plants in fall, and pot them and winter, 


ae 


them in a cold frame till February, then 
bring them into the greenhouse and force 
them into bloom about the end of March 
orin April, and then take the cuttings 
and strike them as you would those of 
winter carnations. In European nurser- 
ies the cuttings are taken from out door 
lants in June and struck in shaded cold 

ames. These pinks may be layered at 
any time in summer, but preferably in 
Aprilor May, or about the middle of 
August. By division, the best time is 
April or early in May. And, really, 
by division is the rough and ready and 
common way of doing it. Wait till the 
plants begin to grow 1n spring, then lift 
them, and tear them apart into as manv 
divisions as there are rooted pieces, and 
plant these up to their necks, and with 
their root stems straight down in the 
ground; then pack the soil firmly about 
the roots with your feet, and give the 
ground a thorough watering. And, after- 
wards, for three or four weeks, in the 
event of dry weather, keep the ground 
moist. You will find a border-line of 
these pinks, on the left hand side of the 
road, in our illustration in GARDENING, 
page 5, and which had been lifted, divided 


' and replanted as herein described, just 


two months before that photograph was 
taken. 

A few pine, fir or spruce branches laid 
over the cushions in winter saves them 
from sun-scald. Never plant these pinks 
where their roots can be in a mud or 
water puddle after a shower. And don’t 
allow other plants to grow over them in 
summer, else they will kill out whatever 
part of the pinks they cover. 


ALPINE PINKS. 


Under this heading let us include the 
different species of Dianthus common in 
cultivation, not because they all need a 
rockery to grow in, for many of them 
a beautifully in the open borders, but 

ause they all seem at home in the 
rockery, the diminutive species nestling in 
the chinks of the rocks, or between them 
and the matting kinds spreading over 
the stones. Although these dianthuses 
when in cushions of bloom are very 
beautiful, their flowers, alongside of car- 
nations or sweet williams make little 
show when cut, they should therefore be 
grown for garden decoration alone, 
rather than for cut flowers. 

Among the dwarfest and prettiest are 
the alpine pink (Dianthus alpinus) rose, 
spotted with crimson; the Cheddar pink 
(D. cssius) rose-colored; the rock pink 
(D. petrzus), rose-colored; the glacier 
pink (D. neglectus), rose; the Amoor 
pink (D. dentosus), rose; the maiden pink 
(D. deltoides), rose, or white, and many 
others, as D. monspeliacus, white and 
deeply fringed; D. cruentus, crimson, on 
tall heads; D. Seguiere, rose, &c., and 
every one of these is easily raised from seed. 


Regarding the different races of thesc 
alpine dianthuses, our esteemed friend, 
Mr. James Goldie, of Ontario, writes us: 
“IT have grown about a dozen and a half 
species of pinks from seed obtained from 

sotanic Gardens in Europe, but nearly 
all of them seemed so much mixed that I 
did not care to cultivate many of them. 
They seemed to hybridize as easily as the 
columbines. They are all quite hardy 
here, however; and are a most interesting 
family of plants. I meanto get all the 
good hardy species procurable, provided 
Ican get them pure, for as I have no 
house I confine myself entirely to 
ardy plants.”’ 


‘ CYCLOPS PINKS. 


This as»a_ race of hardy perpetual- 
blooming pinks that was sent ont a few 
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years ago as a seedsman’s novelty, under 
the name of Dianthus plumarius semper- 
florens. They are the result of a cross 
between the perpetual carnation and the 
garden pink. To begin with they were only 
single-flowered, but now thev are double- 
flowered as well. We have grown them 
from the first, and have thesame original 
plants yet. We find they are easily 
raised from seed, hardy, tenacious of life, 
and free and continuous blooming, the 
flowers being white to rosy-crimson in 
their ground color, with a large deep 
crimson eye, and they are carnation 
scented. Although they are quite pretty, 
they are not yet in condition to stir up 
much enthusiasm among our people. 


"MARGUERITE CARNATIONS. 


These area race of summer-blooming 
perpetual carnations, named in honor of 
sea Margaret, of Saxony, and intro- 

uced to us as a seedsman’s novelty some 
four years ago. The peculiarity of them 
is that they bloom freely the first year 
from seed, while ordinary summer car- 
nations do not usually bloom till the 
second year. 

They are very easily raised from seed 
and grown. It is claimed for them that 
they bloom in four months from the 
time of sowing the seed; we have had 
them begin to bloom, and without any 
effort, 1n three months’ time. Their 
habit is stocky, and nature free, and 
their flower stems are stouter than those 
of summer carnations, a good quality 
indeed, for they stick up straight, like 
those of a winter variety, and not heel 
over on the ground with their own 
length and weight as the stems of sum- 
mer varieties do. Asa rule the flowers 
run pretty double, and we have a good 
variety of colors, some good and some 
washy, among them, but whites are 
somewhat scarce, and we have not had 
among ours any yellows. They are also 
fragrant. 

hese Marguerite carnations are capi- 
tal for amateurs because they are so 
easily raised from seed in spring, and 
they bloom so freely after midsummer, 
and by treating them like annuals there 
is no bother with them in winter. 

We have wintered them out of doors 
but found them no hardier than other 
carnations. Under a few spruce branches 
they kept first-rate. But their behavior 
the second year was never as satisfactory 
as it was the first year, and the plants 
didn’t continue as healthy. We have 
also grown them in winter in the green- 
house for their flowers. But while they 
bloomed very freely their quality being 
considerably inferior to that of the ordi- 
nary winter carnations, we cannot rec- 
ommend them for winter work, 


OUR GARNATION PICTURES. 


These have been made from _ photo- 
graphs of flowers kindly sent to us for 
this purpose. Among those who have 
favored us are: Messrs. Fred Dormer, 
Lafayette, Indiana; C. W. Ward, East 
Moriches, N. Y;H. E. Chitty, Paterson, 
N.J.; Edwin Lonsdale, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia; Robert Craig, Philadelphia; 
Wm. Swayne, Kennett Square, Pa.; W. 
R. Shelmire, Avondale, Pa.; A. M. Herr, 
Lancaster, Pa.; T. Cartledge, Philadel- 
phia; and Mr. Charles H. Allen, Floral 
Park, Long Island. All of these gentle- 
men are noted carnation growers. The 
flowers were sent by mail or express 
direct to Creedmoor to our artist who 
used his own discretion in getting up the 
pictures. He writes us that distance has 
nothing to do with the shipping qualities 
of carnations, everything depends upon 


ood packing, for those that were sent to 

im from Indiana were just as plump and 
fresh and perfect when he unpacked them 
as were the fresh-plucked Daybreak beau- 
ties he got from his neighbor, Mr. Allen 
of Floral Park. 


The varieties hereinafter enumerated 


are the ones which we have figured, and. 


the descriptive color of each, as far as 
could be obtained, is taken from the Flor- 
ist’s Directory: 

Daybreak. Delicate salmon. 

Dr. Smart. Pinkish cream, striped 
with crimson. 

Edna Craig. Soft bright pink. 

Helen A. Kellar. Pure white, finely 
pencilled with crimson. 

Madame Diaz Albertini. Flesh pink. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Reynolds. Bright, clear 


pink. 

Purdue. Deep pink. 

Richmond. Brilliant carmine. 

Spartan. Brilliant carmine, shaded 
scarlet. 

Western Pride. White striped with 
scarlet. 


Wn. Scott. Wilder pink. 
Grace Darling. Light pink. 
Golden Triumph. Canary yellow. 


Aurora. Light pink. be eee: 


Fred Dorner. Scarlet. 

Brutus. Solid red. 

Cesar. Salmon pink, marked red. 

J. R. Freeman. Light crimson. 

Crimson Coronet, Crimson. 

Anna Webb. Crimson. 

May Flower. Salmon pink, striped. 

Mrs. Robert Hitt. Pink. . 

Orange Blossom. Pink, shading to 
white at edges. 

Nancy Hanks. Pink. 

White Dove. White. 


Peach Blow Coronet. White shaded: 


lilac. 7 
American Flag. White, striped scarlet. 
Paxton. White, striped scarlet. 
Attraction. Between scarlet and crim- 

son. 

Edwin Lonsdale. Delicate salmon. 

Lizzie McGowan. White. 

Puritan, White. 

J.J. Harrison. White, marked pink. 

Dawn. Pink, shading to white at 
edges. 


GAESAR GARNATIONS. 


Mr. W. R. Shelmire, Avondale, Pa., 
writes: I send you Cesar carnation, 
variegated red and white, and Brutus, 
which is a sport of Cesar, but of a solid 
red color. Cesar itself is from Andal- 
usia X E. G. Hill. I also send you a 
number of seedling carnations raised 
from Cesar crossed with various other 
kinds. Of the several hundreds of these 
seedlings thus far grown, I have not yet 
found one flower that was not double. 

[See engraving on first page. ] 


GARNATIONS OF TO-DAY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I herewith send you some blossoms of a 
few varieties of carnations to illustrate 
the marked improvement — occurring 
among these flowers. As the whole list 
consists mostly of varieties that have 
been introduced during the past five 
years, it will be seen that a difficulty 
will soon arise in selecting the best, from 
among the many beauties that annually 
present themselves from the east, the 
west and the north, particularly from 
the west, a section which seems remark- 
ably productive in superior strains of 
carnations. 


Among pink varieties I send you Ben 
Hur, Nancy Hanks, Annie Weigand, 


-Coronet, al 
‘though different from one another in 


- Blossom, J, J. 


Grace Darling, and Grace Wilder, all 
differing from each other in either habit, 
form or shade of color. Thencomes Day- 
break and Edwin Lonsdale, both of a 

liar soft delicate pink, several shades 
ighter than the lightest of the first five, 
and both remarkable 'for exquisite loveli- 
ness of tint. And for a much deeper 
shade of pink verging on the rose, or 
rosy sendiet you will find Brewster, 
Tidal Wave, Mrs. R. Hitt, and Attrac- 
tion, all of which or similar shaded, 
seem necessary to make up the combina- 
tion. Forcrimsons I send you the old 
Anna Webb, J.R. Freeman and Crimson 
excellent in their way, 


form and habit. As whites you will find 
‘Lizzie McGowan, Puritan and White 
Dove. Scarlet is represented by the 
splendid Fred Dorner, while as a salmon 

ink, Mrs. Ferdinand Mangoldis hard to 

eat. a 

As fancy or variegated sorts the col- 
lection will be found to contain Orange 
Harrison, Dawn, May 
Flower, Nelfie Lewis, American Flag and 
Peach Blow Coronet. Louise Porsch, as 
a fancy yellow, completes the list, which 
I think may justly be regarded as a 


_ fairly representative one at the present 


time. H. E. Curry. 
Paterson, N. J., Jan. 3, 1893. 


SOME OF MY PAVORITE CARNATIONS. 


GracE DarLinc.—A beautiful shade of 
eek the flowers are of good size, and 
ave a very firm calyx well filled with 


petals. It can be cut with good long 


{ stems, is very prolific in bloom and has a 


neat compact growth. 


Avurora.—A lighter shade of pink than 
-Grace Darling, with flowers a trifle larger, 
an i ar firm calyx and a little more 
length to the stem. It is a profuse 
bloomer and has a remarkably strong 
and vigorous growth, 


DAYBREAK.—A very light shade of pink, 


_’ exceptionally desirable. The flower is of 


at substance, very double and ofa 
air size. The habit of the plant might 
be improved upon, but as it produces 
such a large and continuous crop of good 


- flowers we have to overlook its few 


defects for the many merits it possesses. 

GOLDEN TRIUMPH.—A beautiful shade 
of yellow, with an occasional streak ot 
red that adds to, rather than detracts 
from its beauty. The flowers are of 
ag size with a firm calyx that is well 
lied with petals. The edges of the 
petals are slightly incurved, giving it a 
novel yet pleasing appearance. It is a 
good strong grower and.a most profuse 
bloomer. 


FrED Dorner.—A brilliant scarlet, with 
very large flowers borne on good long 
stems that are strong enough to hold it 
erect. A good healthy and strong grower 
and always full of flowers. 


Lancaster, Pa. ALBERT M. HERR. 


HARDY CARNATIONS IN BAGLAND., 


Mr. William Robinson, the editor of 
The Garden, London, in a private letter 
under date of December 22, '92, writes 
us: “The pink is quite distinct from the 
carnation. The carnation 1s a great 
flower as we grow it at Gravetye (Mr. 
R’s. country home) now—next to the 
rose, and my fight has been to bring it 
into the garden instead of having it 
stuck in frames and shown in collars.”’ 

In another issue Mr. Robinson will tell 
us about these carnations and how to 
grow thennand enjoysthem, and we may 


a 


here remark that no man living knows 
more about them than he does, for, for 
many years he has grown them in great 
quantity for his private garden decora- 
tion. Fanciers in order to get the most 
perfect blossoms pamper up their plants 
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in pots in frames; now Mr. Robinson's 
lifehas been spent in repudiating this 
sort of nonsense, and in teaching the peo- 
ple, by word and deed, how to grow and 
enjoy our beautiful garden flowers in 
their natural growth and most charming 
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manner. ‘‘Shownin collars’? may need 
anexplanation: The fanciers in order to 
prevent the calyx from bursting, and to 
preserve the proper shape of their blos- 
soms fix.a cardboard collar around the 
neck of the flowerjandimmediately under 
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the spread of the petals,—a distressing 
arrangement. 


GARNATIONS FOR AMATEURS, 


TO THE EDITOR OF GARDENING.—Sir: 
I can confidently recommend the follow- 
ing six varieties of carnations for cultiva- 
tion by amateurs. I grow them myself. 
Every one of them is a robust and thrifty 

ower. Harrison and Silver Spray area 
ittle more subject to be attacked by red 
spider than are the others, but that is 
their only fault. 

Silver Spray, white; 

Puritan, white; 

Garfield, scarlet; 

Tidal Wave, deep pink; 

Grace Wilder, salmon pink; 

J. J. Harrison, striped. 

WILLIAM ScoTt. 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 30, 1892. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSB NOTES. 


So far we are having a real old-fash- 
ioned winter, the kind that the ‘‘oldest 
inhabitant” talks about that they used 
to have when he was a boy; but he 
didn’t have a greenhouse to attend to in 
those days, and didn’t have to bother 
himself about keeping up temperatures 
as we have now. 


We should always aim at maintaining 
an even temperature, say of 50°, 55° or 
60° at night, and we should keep to this 
temperature within 5°. If the heating 
apparatus is in good order, and there is 
enough of piping connected with it, and 
your greenhouse is perfectly tight you 
can maintain a fulleven temperature with 
little difficulty. If you cannot, there is 
something the matter. 


In firing, be particular to have your 
furnaces thoroughly cleaned and freed 
from clinkers every day. There is far 
more heat and less waste in a clean, 
bright fire, than in a smouldering one 
full of ashes and clinkers, and the ash pit 
cleaned out. But don’t let the heat all 
tun up the chimney; use your check 
draughts and damper. 


Don’t let the temperature run down to 
the night minimum before sundown, and 
then rush the fire and boil the water to 
have to keep it up; better start the fire 
early and moderately, and let the tem- 
perature fall gradually and at your per- 
fect control. Avoid over-hot pipes. 


Dont rush the fire in the morning; 
simply keep up the night temperature till 
sunlight comes to your aid, then shut off 
the fire, and by the valves lessen the arti- 
ficial heat, and let the sun do most of 
the day warming. Sun heat is always 
better than fire heat, therefore use it as 
much as you can. 


This is just the time of year when you 


will value natural shelter; if your green- | 


house is protected on the north and west 
sides from the sweep of the wind you 
won’t need nearly as much fire heat to 
keep up the temperature in it as you will 
if it is exposed all around. 


In the case of bitter cold windy 
weather rather let the temperature fall 
five degrees in the greenhouse than drive 
the fire hard and run the pipes very hot. 
Ten degrees of frost with a piercing wind 
is more penetrating and reduces the tem- 
perature more in the greenhouse than 
twenty degrees of frost on a still night. 


See that every break in the glass has 
been mended or hole stopped up, that 
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LOUISE BONNE OF JERSEY PEARS. 


every crack or aperture in the wall is 
padded, that the doors shut tight, that 
there is no open space under the door, 
and that the ventilators fit close. If 
your ventilating apparatus is worked by 
gear it will remain shut, no matter how 
windy the weather may be; but if your 
ventilators are made to lift, one at a 
time, by hand bars, have a staple in the 
rafter and a staple in the _ ventila- 
tor, and with a _ string tie them 
both together, and in such a way that 
the wind cannot blow the ventilator 
open, and maybe over the house smash- 
ing the glass and freezing the plants. 


The Window Garden. 


PALMS FOR HOME ADORNMENT. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Srr: 

These are becoming more and more 
popular every year, and if their manage- 
ment were better understood they would 
be more liberally used than they now are, 
and there is hardly a home in the land 
with pretentions towards high art in 
house decorations, but what would have 
at least a few of these green and grace- 
ful adjuncts to home pleasures. | 

The conditions surrounding plants in a 
residence are almost opposite to those 
found in a conservatory. In our livin 
rooms, we are not very comfortable if 
the temperature falls much below 70 
degrees. It is true, that plants which 


‘may be growing on the window sill are 


ina temperature frequently below that 
point, but palms need not be placed very 
near to the light, and they may be ar- 
ranged on pedestals of various heights 
in different parts of the rooms or else- 
where in the house where the occupants 
may desire. 

There are very few florists or garden- 
ers but what have heard the complaint, 
to this effect: ‘I just love to have plants 
in my house, but I have such poor luck 
with them that I am discouraged. I 
have them but a week or too, before the 
leaves begin to look yellow and die at the 


ends. Whatcan I do for them? What 
preparation of plant food do you recom- 
mend?”’ etc., etc. 


The opinion often given is, that they 
may have had too much water, whereas 
the chances are that they have not had 
enough! If we consider for a moment 
that the palms are grown in the winter 
time in a greenhouse, nearer to a temper- 
ature of 60° than 70°—with an abun- 
dance of moisture in the atmosphere at 
all times, it should not take us long to 
realize that it would be difficult to give a 
healthy, well-grown plant, with the pot 
full of healthy working roots, too much 
water, ina dry atmosphere of 70 de 
grees. In order to give the mattera test, 
and to make observation, on Christmas 
days 1890, and 1891, I brought into our 
own home three palms, one a Kentia 
Belmoreana, and then a Latania Borbon- 
ica and the third an Areca lutescens. 
These plants were watered at least once 
every day and sometimes twice. In ad- 
dition to that an occasional sponging of 
the leaves, to clean them from dust, etc., 
that was all the care they received, or 
required, and the plants were just as 
good at the end of May as the day tliey 


were taken into the house, and a little . 


better, because they had made some new 
leaves. 


That admonition, given in all good 
faith, I know, to be careful and not give 
the plants too muc4 water, has been the 
cause of more failures in growing plants 
in dwellings than all other mistakes put 
together. If those who have been un- 
fortunate in growing plants in their 
homes, will secure one or two healthy, 
strong palms—not too many to com- 
mence with—from a florist, and treat 
them as advised as above, I have no 
fears of the results. EDWIN LONSDALE. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 3, ’93, 


A DOUBLE-FLOWERED MORNING GLORY. 
—Since writing the note, page 78, we 
have seen quite a quantity of a double 
white-flowered morning glory in the 
hands of.one of our large florists, and 
the rate aty whichyhe-is propagating it 
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LOUISE BONNE OF JERSEY PEAR. 


from cuttings indicates an addition to 
the novelty list. 


The Fruit Garden. 


LOUISB BONNB OF JBRSEY PEAR. 


Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph of a young dwarf tree of 
Louise Bonne of Jersey pear, taken at 
Dosoris last September, and the dish of 
fruit was photographed at the same 
time. We have rows of dwarf pear trees 
in borders alongside of the walks in the 
vegetable garden, and between the trees 
we fill up the borders with flowers as 
you see in the picture with petunias. 

You observe a stake is inserted in the 
ground against the stem of the tree to 
tie the trunk of it to, and four wires 
fastened at the top of the stake, and 
each one to a peg driven into the ground, 
and about 2 feet away from the base of 
the stake, and 4 feet from one another, 
to brace the stake, and also as supports 
to tie o7t the branches to. These wires 
are likewise very useful to tie the fruit- 


laden branches to prevent them breaking 
down, as they often would do if not 
tied up, by their weight of pears. 
Louise Bonne of Jersey is an_ exceed- 
ingly productive pear, and it bears when 

uite young, and year after year without 
ail. The fruit is fairly large, opone 
pyriform; the skin is glossy and _greenis 
yellow, in the shade, and brownish red in 
the sunshine. Flesh is greenish white, 
juicy and vinous. Itis generally considered 
a good to very good fall pear. Opinions, 
however, differ as regards its quality. 
At Dosoris, both as dwarfs and stand- 
ards it is the most productive and surest 
bearing large pear that we have got, but 
its quality in the face of Hardy, Sheldon 
and others, is inferior, and this is espe- 
cially due to an astringent taste of the 
skin, and there is no difference in the case 
of this puckery taste in the fruit grown 
on trees on pear roots or quince roots. 
At the same time we know that in heavy 
soil this astringency is less pronounced, 
and the quality of the fruit generally is 
better than it 1s on sandy soil. 


HARDY GRAPES. 
To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 


About Elvira and Moore’s Early grapes, 
page 108, I don’t quite agree with your 
New Jersey fruit grower. If we pick the 
Elvira before it is fully ripe, then it is a 
poor grape, but there is where the mis- 
take is with it. Elvira fruit can stand 
more frost than any other white grape; 
in fact, a little frost improves it in flavor; 
and itisa good keeper. it ripens late. 
And as regards Moore’s Early not bear- 
ing enough, my as abate ts with it 1s, 
giveit room enough and it will bear 
enough, but prune it in short and it bears 
short. Now it is the other way with 
Elvira. Prune it short if you want good 
fruit; if you leave it Icng it will bear too 
much worthless fruit. 


HENRY SCHROEDER. 
- Iowa, Dec. 19, '92. 


GRAPES—FUNGIGIDE. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The New Jersey fruit grower ‘‘used (pa 
108) asolution of copperas to kill the 
anthracnose,”’ As there are two distinct 
substances known by the name of ‘‘cop- 

as,’ that is, sulphate of copper or 
lue vitriol and sulphate of iron or green 
vitrio],—which should be used to kill the 
anthracnose? The sulphate of copper is 
much the most expensive, and is a deadly 
poison, while the sulphate of iron is 
cheap (11% to 2c. per pound) and practi- 
cally inoffensive. W. W. T. 
Illinois, Dec. 19, '92. 


In answer to the above the New Jersey 
fruit grower replies, Dec. 23. “Your | 
statement was literally correct. A 
solution of copperas was used before the 
buds swelled and while dormant. Blue 
stone and blue vitriol are the common 
names in this section for sulphate of 
copper,” Wetry to be very particular 
about these matters. After we wrote 
that article (page 108) and before print- 
ing it, we submitted it to our New Jersey 
friend for verification and correction. 
But we like these pointed queries. Any- 
thing that isn’t perfectly clear to you 
please write and ask about. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


SBASONABLE NOTES. 


We cannot do anything in the open 
garden in such wintry weather as this is. 
But we can haul out manure it it is 
needed. And while the ground is hard 
frozen and wheeling is good is a capital 
time to clean out cess pools. We don't 
like using this material directly on to the 
land; we compost it, that is we have a 
heap of half rotted garden rubbish and 
loam—the old rot pile, and this we level 
down considerably and dump the cess- 
pool cleanings on to it, and cover it over 
with some more half rotted stuff. And 
in spring turn it all over together. This 
makes capital manure spread broadcast 
and plowed or dug into the ground for 
sweet corn or beans of any kind, 


Look after the stored vegetables. 
Frost or wet will destroy pumpkins or 
squashes. It will also injure potatoes or 
beets, therefore see that they are perfectly 
safe from frost. 


Don’t let frost get at the carrots or 
white turnips. While a slight frost may 
not injure ruta bagas, salsify, scorzon- 
era, or Jerusalem artichokes or onions, it 
does not do any of them any good. Put 
alittle more dry \Hay ot other covering 
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on them if they need it. And see that 
lettuces in frames, cabbages in cellars, 
and celery in ridges or in boxes in the 
cellar are safe from frost. If the frost 
gets into the lettuces in the frames be 
careful not to uncover them to the sun- 
shine before the frost is out of them, 


Sow some early lettuces in a box in the 

eenhouse or dwelling house for seed- 
ings to plant out in hot beds early in 
February, if the weather permits. A 
hotbed 1s a very nice thing to have in 
spring after we are reasonably sure 
winter ts about over, but hotbeds in Feb- 
ruary, need a great deal of attention 
and work. 


SOUTHERN versus GREENHOUSE GROWN 
TOMATOES.—There is a general impres- 
sion that open air fruit is always better 
in quality than is that grown in green- 
houses, but in the case of winter toma- 
toes the reverse is the fact. The toma- 
toes now coming from Florida are in- 
sipid alongside of the greenhouse grown 
fruit. At one time this was thought to 
be caused by the southern gardeners 
using hap-hazard poor varieties, but this 
is not the case now-a-days, for the Flor- 
ida growers get the Lonilard, Ignotum 
and other very best varieties in the mar- 
ket, still their produce cannot compare 
in excellence with the greenhouse-grown 
article. 


GELBRY NOT KEEPING WELL. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Srr: 
Between November 1 and 20, we 
trenched a quantity of celery. Thetrench 
was 18 inches deep, and 10 to 12 inches 
wide, and we packed the celery in closely, 
upright, and with soil adhering to the 
roots. Thetrench wasthen covered with 
boards, and over the boards we put a 
covering of coarse litter from the manure 
pile to keep out frost. In taking out 
celery for the holiday market, many of 
the central tender shoots show signs of 
decay. What was our error? The 
trenches were well drained, as we used 
the unfilled part of newly laid tile-drain 
ditches. A week or ten days of unusu- 
ally warm, muggy weather (for the sea- 
son) succeeded the trenching. A. W.C. 


Joplin, Mo., Jan. 6, '93. 


You covered it up too much to begin 
with. We have 6,000 heads bedded in 
trenches out of doors, and we dig out a 
lot twice a week. That which we dug 
to-day (Jan. 9) 1s perfectly spotless— 
nothing could be cleaner or handsomer. 
We bedded it about the middie of Novem- 
ber in trenches on a gentle slope of sandy 
land, the trenches a spade wide, 15 to 20 
inches deep, according to the length of 
‘the celery. In lifting the celery we cleaned 
off the outer withering leaves, shook off 
enough dirt from the roots to enable us 
to pack the plants close together in the 
trenches; we put a double row of plants 
tight together in each trench, leaning 
them up against one side which was cut 
smooth and hard, and against the plants 
on the other side we placed boards to 
keep the loose earth away trom the 
plants, then packed the earth up against 
the boards quite firm, leaving the whole 
trench slightly ridge-formed, and the 
green ends of the celery sticking up. We 
then set bricks here and there on the top 
of the ridges, and boards on top of the 
bricks and over the celery; this admitted 
air freely, and shed rains perfectly. And 
we left all in this way till the first of 
December when hard frosts set in, then 
we added a good covering of sea-side 
sedye, putting 1t on over the boards. We 
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like to freeze the soil an inch or two _ be- 
fore adding the covering; the celery keeps 
better and the field mice don’t gather in 
it as they would were the ground soft for 
them to burrow in. 


THE GABBAGE MAGGOT. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
What can I do to check the ravages of 
the cabbage maggot? I find it almost im- 
possible to grow either early cabbages or 
cauliflower. I have prevented the fly from 
depositing its eggs by covering the plant 
with a little tent of mosquito netting. J 
would be satisfied with this method if I 
only knew a practical way of making and 
putting up the tents. The plan by which 
I have made them takes so much time 
that they are too expensive. W.G. B. 

Gouverneur, N. Y., Dec, 23, 1892. 


ed 


Aside from truck farmers and practical 
gardeners, perhaps few realize how terri- 
bly destructive the cabbage magyots are 


in spring, often completely ruining the | 


whole crop both of early cabbage and 
early cauliflower. Perhaps everything 
promises lovely for a splendid crop, and 
the first warm sunny day in May weshall 
notice a few of our cabbages or cauli- 


flowers wilting in the sunshine. What's . 


the matter—the heat or the sunshine? To 
the unpracticedeye this excuse may satis- 
ty, but the practical gardener knows at 
the first glance that maggots in the roots 
are the cause of the trouble, and from this 
time on, day after day reveals new victims, 


till in amonth we may not have one: 


good cauliflower or a heading cabbage 
in the field. As this cabbage maggot 
question is an exceedingly important one, 
and any practicable method of prevent- 
ing the attacks of, or destroying this pest, 
enough to allow us to grow our crops, 
must be good news to the gardener, we 
have called upon Dr. J. A. Lintner, the 
New York State Entomologist for his 
assistance. We shall hear from him next 
issue. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


To -THE EpitorR OF GARDENING=Sir: 
I have a hothouse, and am very anxious 
to raise some mushrooms. Can you 
furnish me with the spawn, and at what 
price? Is it too cold to ship it now? 
N.L. G. 
Nottingham Centre, N. H., Jan. 2, °93. 


@ 

No, we do not sell mushroom spawn, 
or seeds, plants, flowers, or any other 
horticultural commodity whatever. You 
can get the very best spawn procurable 
from the dealers who advertise in Gar- 
DENING. It is not too cold to ship it 
now. Itis part of the business of those 
who deal in spawn to pack it for ship- 
ping with perfect safety at any time in 
winter. 


A NEW MUSHROOM.—A few years ayo a 
Mr. Bracket of Bnghton hada mushroom 
which was quite distinct from the com- 
mon one (Agaricus Campestris), and 
which, as I understand the matter was 
first found growing wild in afield. He 
grew it for a number of vears with gr. at 
success but has finally lost the variety. 
I have seen him at the Strawberry LExhi- 
bition in Boston in June, show some verv 
fine specimens. I think however that this 
varicty was not quite equal in flavor to 
those grown now, and not so tender. 

J.D. F. 

Providence, R. 1., Dec. 30, 1892. 
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Miscellaneous. 


GHRYSANTHBMUMS FOR FINE FLOWERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING— Sir: 
Apropos of chrysanthemums, to which we 
have all been turning our particular atten- 
tion lately, kindly state in GARDENING 
whether better blooms can be raised on 
single stemmed plants from June or July 
cuttings, bedded out in raised benches or 
from large strong plants carrying about 
four blooms to the plant? Thats to say 
1s the young, green, sappy wood of the 
sinaller plant able to give better blooms 
than the more hardened wood of the older 
plant. H. T. 


[The following answers are from some o1 
our best chrysanthemum growers.—Eb.] 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SiIr: 
My experience in growing chrvsanthe- 
mums is that I get better flowers from’ 
single-stemmed plants from June cuttings 

lanted out on raised benches about the 

rst of July, than from older cuttingscar- 
rying from four to six flowers on a plant. 


GEORGE MATHEWS. 
Great Neck, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1892. 


To THE EpiTtor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
Your question whether better blooms can 


- be raised on single-stemmed plants, from 


pane or July cuttings, bedded in raised 
enches, than from large strong plants 
carrying about four flowers to the plant, 


‘is not an easy one to answer. I may say. 


however, that I can raise just as good 
blooms from June or July cuttings as from 
older plants, but the blooms won't be so 
early. But strike the plants a month or 
two carher, say in April or May, then! 
think Iean yet a little better blooms, and 
the flowers quite as early, as I can from 
older plants; at the same timeit woulda't 
make very much difference providing the 
treatment was the same in both cases. 
Altogether, my expenence during the last 
few years has been that I get better 
blooms from my Apnil and May struck 
plants than from plants struck earlier. 
West Hoboken, N. J. ERNst Asmus. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Srr: 
Apropos of your question, I would say: 
For my own use I do not prefer the latest 
cuttings, but had rather plant out those 
struck latein Apnl orin May. Ido not 
think that four as large blooms can be 
grown on one plant from anearly cutting, 
as we can get from late cuttings when 
only one flower is grown to the plant. 

A. H. FEWKEs. 

Newtown, Mass., December 26, 1892. 


VARIATIONS IN THE GOLOR OF MARECHAL 
NIEL ROSB. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—SIr: 
I could show you every shade of yellow, 
from the faintest lemon to orange with 
pink ribs on back and tips of petals, and 
also the brown of Sunset or Safrano, in 
Marechal Niel roses grown here, and all 
from buds taken from one large climber, 
whose flowers are of a pure yellow every 
season. These different shades of color 
are produced by the different soils and 
exposures within a radius of one mile. 
Our black adobe land in full sunshine 
will produce the coppery hue, and our 
sand and sediment land and shade will 
produce the faintest tint of lemon in M. 
Niel, and sometimes it comes almost 
white. C. E. 

Kast/Santa Cruz, Cal, Nov. 30, 1892. 


JAPAN MAPLES FOR RUSTIG VASES. 
The Japanese maples—as Japonicum 


and palmatum and their varieties—are.. 


very beautiful, elegant, and refined, small 
shrub-like trees. in good ground and a 
sheltered position they are hardy at Bos- 
ton, Rochester and other northern points 
where the climate is not severe; but in- 
land from the sea or lakes they need a 
little protection in winter. In our nur- 
series we propagate them by means of 
buds, layers and grafts, and usually re- 
strict our plants to one variety to each 
individual. And when they are in luxur- 
iant health as we find them in the middle 
states, the one variety to each specimen 
is the best plan. 


Every year, however, these little maples 
are imported from Japan into this 
country in large quantities, and the Jap- 
anese have a fanciful way of growing 
and training them. They graft three or 
four, or half-a dozen varieties on to one 
plant, and too they will twist, contort 
and inarch the different stems or branches 
* together in a ludicrous way. Certainly 
their taste as shown in this way is very 
crude, and the workmanship of their 
grafting—as seen in the imported plants 
we get here—is very clumsy. 

Our illustration is from a San 
of a little multi-grafted plant, owned by 
the genial proprietor of Egandale, near 
Chicago. 

As the Japanese maples are barely 
hardy enough there as open garden 
shrubs, he utilizes them very happily as 
vase plants for his veranda in summer, 
and pot plants for house decoration at 
any time. The rich colored and various 
tinted foliage, and the large quantity of 
ita little plant will bear, renders these 
maples exceedingly serviceable for indoor 
work; and they are tough, long lived, 
und cheap enough to come within the 
reach of us all. 


Mr, Egan writes: ‘This specimen has 
five different varieties. Two main stems 
are twisted once round about four inches 
above the earth and then inarched. I 
keep them over winter by putting them 
manopen box deep enough to allow 
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covering with leaf-mould to the top of 
the pot. That is, the pot sets in leaf- 
mould up to the rim. The box is then 
putin any covered shed and light dry 
straw thrown over the plants.”’ 


SWEET PBAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What is the best means of growing sweet 
peas successfully? I have been in the habit 
of digging a trench about 10 inches deep 
and placing old rotten manure at the bot- 
tom and about 2 or 3 inches of earth over 
manure, then the peas, and 3 to 4 inches 
ofearth over them. They grow stron 
and healthy until from 1 to 2 feet higk 
and commence to bloom, then many of 
them die or rot off at the stem; and the 
white peas seem to die off more than do 
the dark coloredones. I cannot find any 
insects on them. Would a good quantity 
of wood ashes make any improvement? 

G. J. 

Fort Gratiot, Mich., Dec. 27, 1892. 


We submitted your query to a specialist 
in growing sweet peas, and he replies: 

G. J.’s difficulty lies, I think, in spring 
manuring. His way of trenching andj put- 
ting well rotted manure at the bottom is 
right, and ought not to fail. Fall manur- 
ing is the only safe rule. The prevailing 
difficulty with sweet peas is spring manur- 
ing, They must either have a deep old 
garden soil of good fertility, or else one 
trenched just as G. J. does. Last year was 
a poor season for sweet peas. If the vine 
turns white quite early it is because the 
seed pea has rotted; if it turns yellow at 
any time it is because the stem has decayed 
from the above cause. I have not dis- 
covered any insect pest among my sweet 
peas but the cut worm. 

W. F. HutTcHIns. 


CHRISTMAS PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


To THE EpIroR OF GARDENING.—SIr: 
The most popular plants with us at 
Christmas time are ae ferns, screw 
pines, araucarias, callas, Chinese prim- 
roses, crotons, marantas, carnations, hya- 


cinths, and narcissus. In addition to these 
at Easter we have Harrisii lilies, spirzas, 
deutzias, hydrangeas, azaleas and rho- 
dodendrons. In the way of cut flow- 
ers we have American Beauty, Bride, 
Perle, Meteor, Jacqueminot, Mermet, 
La France and other roses, carna- 
tions (Grace Wilder and Portia leading), 
violets, lily of the valley, Roman hya- 
cinths, paper white narcissus, mig- 
nonette, callas, geraniums, heliotrope 
and the like. There are quite a number 
of jonquils and narcissi sold in spring, 
but not so many tulips; indeed, tulips 
don’t seem to pay our florists for the 
trouble taken with them. 
T. W. Woop & Sons. 
Richmond, Va., December 23, 1892. 


COLD FRAMES AND TENDER PLANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will a cold frame 4 feet deep, and 6 or 8 
feet square, protect tender plants in win- 
ter if well covered with sash, mats, &c., 
where the temperature falls to 10° or 15° 
below zero. H. M. H. 

Aurora, IIl., Jan. 4, ’93. 


No, not in the case of plants that frost 
will hurt; butas regards plants, as camel- 
lias or azaleas, that will stand several 
degrees of frost, they will keep over in 
sucha pit well enough. We winter a 
great variety of plants in such pits, but 
when it comes to quite tender plants 
these pits are no place for them. And in 
the case of plants like Chinese primroses, 
geraniums, cinerarias, and such others 
as we want in bloom in winter, they also 
are out of place in a pit like this. In the 
event of severe weather these pits have 
to be covered up so heavily and for so 
long a time that any attempt to run 
them as a winter conservatory is foolish- 
ness. 


CATALOGUES. 


E.G. Hitt & Co., Richmond, Ind.—A 
list of chrysanthemum novelties for 18! 3, 
also of the carnation novelties for 1892, 
with full descriptions of the varieties av! 
mention of the awards given them at the 
leading exhibitions where they were 
shown last year. 

W. R. SHELMIRE, Avondale, Pa.—List 
of new and standard varicties of carna- 
tions, 


THE GARDEN ANNUAL ALMANACK AND 
AppDREss Book, published under the di- 
rection of Mr. William Robinson, editor 
of the London Garden, at 37, Southamp- 
ton Street, Covent Garden, London, 
England. This book is an annual and 
very welcome addition to our table. It 
contains 400 pages, and gives the name 
and address of every gardener, florist, 
seedsman and nurseryman in the United 
Kingdom, and _ thirty-six columns of 
names and addresses of nurserymen in 
the United States and Canada, and also 
a list of the leading nurserymen, seeds- 
men and florists in other parts of the 
world. It likewise gives a list of the 
new plants and flowers which have re- 
ceived certificates from the Horticultural 
Societies of London during the vear 1892, 
and a great deal of other useful matter. 
Among the new plants we count 39 be- 
gonias, 5 cannas, 17 carnations, 30 cat- 
tleyas, 46 chrysanthemums, 38 cypripe- 
diums, 46 dahlias, 20 gladioli, 24 odon- 
toglossums, 13 roses, and so on. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to, advertisers} 
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OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated = 
+ Catalogue 
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Is now ready and has been mailed 
to our regular customers. Others can FREE 
receive a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 


be deducted from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar, 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OIG 


* we NS 
Oe 
ROWNMUSHROONS( 
Any one with a cellar or stable can do !t. Our pam- 
phiet, ‘How to Grow Mushrooms,” gives full In- 
structions. Send for it. Atrial brick of Mushroom 


Spawn (enough to plant a space 3 ft. by 4 ft.) sent by 
mail, to any address for 22c. 10 Ibs. by express. for 


$1.20, 50 Ibs. for ®5. Our handsomely tllustrated 
catalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds 
and all requisites for Farm, Garden, Lawn, free to all. 


JOHN GARDINER & CO., in be 


Wormy Fruit Ss 
and Leaf Blight a 
of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, and Plums 
prevented ; also Grape 
gand Potato Rot—by 
spraying with StahPs 
ouble Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Best 
in the market. Thousands gal} 
in use, Catalogue, describ- @BYA “ 
ing all insects injurious to / 
fruit, mailed F { 


cs led Free, Address 
See WM.STAHL, Quincy, il “fa 


R220 
Southern Plants fore 


Southern Homes 
Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
Chrysanthemums, Choice 
Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac/? 
ion Guaranteed. 
talsers of Pea Fowls 
and Bronze Turkeys. 
J.J3. CROSMAN, 
Everzreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarkaville. Tenn. 


2820208 
Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


2 inch, per 1000, € 3.25 6 inch, per 100, $ 2.2 
v1 ae ae 3.50 7 iid “ ea 
2 se 4.00 a= es f 

qe “ 5.00 9 * ‘ 7.) 
3hy * 7:25. 1 & ae 10.00 
4 ‘. 900 11 * “s 15.00 
5 a 13.80 12 * of 20.00 


9 
Terins: Cash, f. 0. b. here. Address 
HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


SMITH Ss SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 

is the best ever introduced, be- 
cause it has more valuable points than any other var. 
Our Free Illustrated Catalogue tells all about it, 
and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ever introduced at. Also a full line of Nursery 
Stock adapted to the northwest. Send for one to-day. 


COE & CONVERSE, FORE ATKINSON, 
LL LL 
CURIOUS CACTI. tpo canta and pare vars. 
The wonderful ** Blood Cactus" only 30 ets. 

Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank". Milton, Wis. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


GARDENING. 


The 2: SS 
Most we 
Magnificent 


SEED 


and 


PLANT 
BOOK ever 


issued, andtypical of \& 
the great Columbian * 
year, A Mirror of 
American Horticulture 
to date. 20 Pages larger 

than ever, with Idaceu- @& 
rate new engravings. The 
cover design, sketched 
above, printed in ten colors and § /, 
gold is of real artistic beauty. It Ws 


. E 
WORLD'S 
FAIR YEAR 


.. We offer a few BARGAINS to 


tells the whole story for the \fi@ue 
Garden, Lawn and Farm. Our “Me 
ever blooming Cannas, Silver 
Leaf Calla. California Sweet Peas, 
complete list of Garden, Vege- 
table and Farm Seeds, with infor- 


introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 separate 
colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, White, 
Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 25c. 
5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
mation concerning flowers at the the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c. These 
Fair, cannot be had elsewhere. cannot be had elsewhere for less than $1. 


> 2 Amaryllis Johnsonii, the scarlet and white 
= > . Swee eas ick s. Oc. |~ mary S a . 
ssrir ab aki ie Phi Panay poy ‘Geran : Be. lily, worth $1.00, only 60c. 3 Grand Roses, 


“@ 1 Pkt. Carnation Margaret 10c,|Clothilde Soupert, Wonder of the World, 
“y PRICE saat Acacias 


ing rose Wichuraiana, 3c. 
1 Pkt. Nasturtium Aurora, . 5c.]2"d new running rose , 
1 Pkt. Mignonette Gabriel. . 10c,/Am order for any of the above secures 
our catalogue, the full and complete 
The entire collection, 5 pkts., with catalogue, 24C. !World’s Fair Edition. Write to-day. 
ee gga ee ee eee Ne ee ee Se 


care se, WAUGHAN’S SEED STORE .¢2:<*°2 


12 BARCLAY ST 688 STATE ST. 
® manufacturing FLOWER PO tcan't be beat. 


L E We have the assurance of a host of our customers that 


our make are the best in the market. Freight rates are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


We have made great !mprovements in machinery, and 
have also discovered a better cla i$ eh Sere we are now 


OOOCOCTPR 88 Be 688 8! PR BRR ea wea HERE KRKKK RHEE 6 BBE LD 
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(7 that Raise Money. 


If you garden for your own table, don't you Y 
want justas fine Vegetables as the profes- ¥ 
sional Market Gardener? Our Catalogue ¥ 
for 1893 tells all about these choicest kinds, c 
and Flowers too, with Bulbs and Poultry 4 
Supplies, Itis free if you are a Seed buyer. L. 
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CHNSON & STOKES, 217 and 219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. @ 


‘ 
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CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS "2s" 


In order to introduce our seeds, we make the following liberal offer: 
For $1.00 we will send the following 40 Packets of Flower Seeds, prepaid, 
by mail, to any address; or any 2) packets for Sc. Instructions how to 
lant on each packet. We guarantee these seeds to reach you safely and to 
e fresh and pure. We call this collection our 


Ageratum—Sweet Alyssum—Amarantus~Antirrhinom 
or Snap Dragon—Double Aquilegia—Aster 40 kinds 
mixed—Balsam or Touch me not—Bachelor’s Button 
—Morning Glory—Canterbury Bell—OGox Comb—Dian- 
thus Pinks mixed—Fox Glove—Larkspur—Hollyhock 
mixed—Sweet Rocket—Sweet Candy-tuft—Cypress 
Vine—Dish Cloth Gourd—Lobelia—Ice Plant—Marvel 
of Peru or Four O’clock—Sensitive Plant—Love ina 
Mist or Devil in the Bush—Evening Primrose—Pan- 
sy choice mixed—Pansy Rainbow, the la t and best 
pansy grown—Petunia choicest mixed—Phlox Drum- 
f mondii choicest mixed—Poppy—Rprtulaca—Sweet 
Wm Mignonette—Scabiosa—Dwarf Nasturtiam—Tal] Nas- 
y turtium—Fyench Marigold—Verbena choice mixed— 
Double Waflflower—Double Zinnia or Youth and Old 
Age—Sweet Peas 20 kinds mixed. 

Read this list over and eee if you can get such a 
bargain anywhere else. 


We will send 30 choice packets of VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS for $1.00, or 15 
packets for 50 cts. 


Including the choicest kinds of As ns, pow, 
Cabbage 2 kinds, Carrots, Celery, Cucumbers 2 kinds, Lettuce 2 kinds, Muskmelons 2 kinds, Watermelons 

kinds, Onions, Parsley, Parsnips, Pepper, Pumpkins, Radishes, Spinach, Salsify, Squash, Tomatoes 2 kinds, 
Beans, Corn, Turnips, Pop Corn and Peas. Our large, illustrated, 144 page catalogue sent for 0c. in stamps. Don’t 
order your Seeds, Roses, Bulbs or Plants of any kind until you have seen our prices. We can save you money. 
Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. We are the largest rose growers in America. Address 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 2, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


GhANON’S essbes red ie es OF Pre 
Gotratadasees:  CANNAS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


nbs data, 

Correspondence fase suk 
y and save time and money. 

GOOF 5 The best only. Seed of either, 25 cts. 

per packet. Clrculars free. 


5,000 Used and Recorded. 
T. H..SPAULDING, Orange, N. Jd. 


All kinds of Labor Saving Records on hand 
or made to order. 


CHALLEN, Publisher, 10 Spruce St,'New York. 


i 
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Schlesinger 
and 


Mayers 


Make their initial bow to the 
readers of GARDENING. We beg 
to remind it’s just as important 
to buy good DRY GOODS as 
to buy sound seeds. We sell the 
good kinds, and save you money 
at the same time. 

Send for our Shopping List. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, 
State and Madison Streets, 


ES CHICAGO. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(jREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


/ THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Oifice 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


| When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 
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HITCHINGS & CO. 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRASIE CONSTRUCTION : 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


WHEN READY 


©) TO BUILD_—_, 
YOUR GREENHOUSES 
We would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash and doors Should you desire to use But- 


ted glass on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
the best. 


*o 6 @ © & & 
We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
fee LOCKLAND, 0. 


- With the ** Planet Jr.’’ Double Wheel Hoe, Culti- 
-vator, Rake and Plow. It will do as much work 
as three men, and do it better. It will cultivate, 
“hoe, rake, or plow both sides of a row at onge at the 
“speed of a moderate walk, or a fast walk, as you 
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nec 


—=choose. These are the main features; the rest are 

= plains and illustrates 20 other farm implements of 

—:the ‘*Planet Jr.’’ Family. Every farmer should 

read it. Wesend it FREE. 

.E | D S THeES Soneed 
5 ORNAM ENTALS. 
198500.00 IN GOLD for Best 10 BERRIES, 
Have you received our Catalogue? ty not, why not? Buy direct and save one-half. 
Illustrated EPEE E,W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
NORTHERN GROWN FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL a=] q FS 


= told in the ‘* Planet Jr.’’ Book for 1893. It also ex- 
ey 
Gedaeataues cee Dimbrell Strawberry, Crates and Baskets. New Fruits a specialty. 
VINES, SHRUBBERY, BULBS AND ROSES 
Is a simple preparation 


at wholesale pr rices to retail buyers. We give more for the money than any 
other nursery in America. You cannot afford todo without our Catalogue. 
It tells the whole story and will be sent FREE TO ALL whoapply. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Freeport Nursery, Freeport, M1. 


combining every ele- 
ment required in plants 
to produce vigorous and 
healthy etter and 


generous flowering. 2 lb. box by mail for $1.0 which includes a handsome 
circular “How to Raise and Successfully Grow Wotse ruete: " wrTeH FERTILIZER WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


4400 
GRIFFIN’S 
TUBEROUS 


BEGONIAS. 


See illustrated descriptive paper on 
these Begonias in Gardening of Dec. 
ist. I am exclusive Agent for their 
sale, and will send illustrated descrip- 
tive price list on application. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


eee —_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plans made and Trees, Shrubs and Plants furnished 
at saving of 2% to 50 percent. Pamphlets and full par- 
ticulars sent free. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


SMILAX. o 


15 cents per string. 


Special quotations on order for 500 
Strings and over. ; 


SEND US A LIST OF THE 
Rose Plants 


You are wanting, for our prices. 


THE NATIONAL PLANT CO. 
am DAYTON, OHIO. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 

Rare New Tropical Fruit 
and Ornamental Plants and 
Trees, Shrubbery., Vines, 
Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 
Orange Trees. Bam boos, etc. 

Stock safely shipped every- 
2, where. 

Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue whicb tells all 
about the subject. 

Established 1883. 

Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


If you want a supply of Cut Roses through 
the coming winter or spring, write us for 
prices. Careful and successful shipping our 
specialty, also Funeral Designs at all prices. 


Wii. M. EVERETT, 
Center Street Greenhouses, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


Ya) 
\\e) 


and Seeds 
California and Shrubs 


For 10 cents we mai! you utiful descriptive Cata 
Jogue and your choice | Bulb Freesia, or 1 Bulb Calla 
or 1 Bulb Mariposa Lily. 


Address H. H. BERGER & CO., 
Established 1878. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 
I ship first-class plants, all over the U.S. every year, 
and save many men much money. My trade doubled 
in "92. Michel's Early Strawberry only $1.75 per 1000. 
I have for spring trade, extra fine stock of all the best 
old and new varieties of Strawberries, viz: Parker 


Earle, Warfield, Eureka, Entrance, Beder Wood. Ed- | 


gar Queen, Lovett’s Early, Haveland' Van Deman, 
and mene others. Also best varieties of Raspberries 
and Blackberries. and Seed Potatoes. I ship plants 
to nurseries by the ton. Get my free '% Catalogue; 


cone eB ALDWin with others. 

0.A.E. BALDWIN, Bridgman, Berrien Co. Mich. 

Strawberries and Fine Fruits. 
Do you intend planting any Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries. or other small frult plants, 
Roses or novelties. Send for my ¢(-page cata- 


Jogue and report on strawberries, free. 
D. BRANDT, box 313, Bremen, Ohio. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw theadv.in GARDENING. 


Jan. 15, 


Clematis : Paniculata__-—_ 


Offered by C. B. WHITNALL & CO. 


A Japanese plant recently introduced to this country and possessing unusually attract- 
ive merits. A vine of very rapid growth, quickly covering trellises and arbors with hand- 
some, clean, glossy green foliage. The flowers are of medium size, pure white, borne in 
immense sheets, and of a most delicious and penetrating fragrance. These flowers appear 
in late September, at a season when very few other vines are in bloom, being an added 
merit of great consequence. The extreme rapidity of its growth, the showy foliage, beau- 
tiful and fragrant flowers borne so very freely, and its late blooming nature, united with 
an entire hardihood, serve to make this one of the very choicest of recent introductions, 
and indispensable to every private place. Our illustration will serve to better understand 
the plant. A large stock of choice plants, $1.00 each. 


°° * GARDENING, 


Clematis Paniculata on a Trellis against a house. 


_ADDRESS ORDERS TO] C, B, WHITNALL & CO., 


- «+ « «+ « 438 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CACTI. & 


Flowers Exquisite 
and Fragrant. 


Some measuring 12 inches across; require 
absolutely no care. 


10 PLANTS, BY MAIL, FOR $1.00, §@i-/S==s, Ce 


5 for 50 cents: 16 for $2.00; all plants 
distinct and named, 


LARGE AND FREE BLOOTPIERS. 
Book on Cacti, 7 Pages, 120 cuts 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
A. BLANC & CO., 
314 North 11th Street, “= , 
ee PHILADELPHIA. = 


ee. — 


When writing mention Gafdening. 
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Saucy Pansies though we be, 
We would have you know 

That we know a thing or two— 
Burpee'’s seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893 


is the largest, best and most complete Seed 
Catalogue published. A handsome book of 
172 pages. It tells all about the Best Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants, including Rare Novelties 
of Real Merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
Honest descriptions, hundreds of illustrations, 
with beautiful colored plates painted from na- 
ture. Mailed Free fo intending purch1:ers; to 
others on receipt of ten cts., which is less than 
the actual cost per copy by the quarter-million 
edition. Write to-day. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


A Perfect Lawn. 


If you want a Jawn without a weed, 
of a dark green color, and of a vel- 
vety texture, send for our circular. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 
The best climber ever introduced, and 
a full line of the best sorts of Hardy 
Plants in the country. 


LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. ... . 


Established 1877. WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees «Plants 


© Offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
- -« e« e MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Water Lilies. 


New and Choice Aquatic SEED—»— 


sown now will produce strong flowering 
plants for next summer. Red, white and blue 
of various shades; nardy and tropical; day and 
night blooming varieties. 25c. pkt.; 5 pkts., 
separate vars., $1.00, with cultural directions. 


W. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, S.1.,N.Y. 


CURES MILDEW ON ROSES, 
CARNATION RUST, ETC. 


SOLD BY. . 
C. H. JOOSTEN, 3 Coenties Slip, 
NEW YORK. 


The Kansas Home Nursery 


Offer Choice Fruit and Ornamentals. 
Originator of Kansas Raspberry. 
The Blackcap for the Million for profit. 


A. H. GRIESA, 
Box J. Lawrence, Kansas. 
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*It tells the whole story 


for the Garden, Lawn and Farm. 
enir, and represents a most complete stock of Seeds, Plants and Gar- 
[Ready Jan'y 15.]} 
Middle and Southern States can be supplied from our new store and 
warehouse, 12 Barclay Street, New York. 


OUR World's Fair Edition for 1898 will be the handsomest Seed and 
© Plant Book ever issued; 100 

Peas, Pansies, Canuas and Lilies, with a superb artistic cover, de- 
signed expressly for it by the famous artist Walter Shirlaw. We 
have made it more than ever before A mirror of American Horticut 


pages, four colored plates of New Sweet 


Co, 
It is a splendid Columbian Souv- 


Our customers in the Eastern. 


This Book is mailed free to our customers, who need not write for it—to 
others, provided Gardening is mentioned, for 20 cents in stamps. 
for which we mail EXTRA one Packet of the New French Ever- 
blooming ROSE, which blooms in three months from seed. 


. Vaughan’s Seed Store, 


88 State Street, CHICAGO. 
12 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


TREES 


immense, Id paw Cowie tre. Ellwanger & Barry, 


Clematis Se 
Paniculata. 


The largest stock in the United States. 
We have 30,000 field-grown plants of 
this handsome new climber, with im- 
mense roots and tops very heavy, which 
we Offer at 50 cts. Our Stock is all 
from the open ground and cannot be 
Shipped before spring. 
- ORDERS BOOKED NOW. . 


By~ Send for Catalogue of Novelties in HARDY 
PERENNIALS. e e 


RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS at lowest 
prices offered in this country. 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready. 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm np 
clower Seeds, ... . 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEIIAN, 


37 East 19th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION « * » 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, ceme eries and private gardens. 
- Catalogues Free. . . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nursery, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 
Send for Cata- 


and all the leading sorts. 
logue. 2... 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


READER ! you love Rare Flowers 


cholcest only, Ks 
It will astonish a 


and pleat Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.21. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


greens, Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Shrubs 
Ever- 


Mt. Hope Nurseries. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 


Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 
Hardy Flowers. . .. . 


(2 Four Catalogues, 2 pages, fully describing the 
most unigue collection in America. The set for 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 
(Established 1854.) 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


CARNATIONS. An extra collection 
ree of most beautiful 
varieties. 10 plants, each different, 
mailed for 50c.; 25 plants for $1.00. 
See former advs. for offers of finest 
Geraniums. Lots of other choice things 
.t moderate prices. LIST FREE. 

DANIEL K. HERR, 
Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


PURDY’S © © 


Catalogue of Plants and Trees Free. 


SMALL FRUIT WORK, 128 pages, Leatherette 

cover 20 cts. It’s a mine of wealth to everyone 

wing fruit; while his Catalogue (36 pages) 

is FULL of information, FREE. Wholesale 
prices BEAT THE WORLD. Address 


A. M. PURDY, Paimyra, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Strawberries. __..-|[j/# 


THE BIG 4, 


Saunders, Lovett, Gandy and Parker Earle 
They are the best of 100 varieties. For early 
orders for Spring delivery, I place the price at 
$3 per 1000 for choice plants packed in baskets. 
All other standard sorts, $2 per 1000. Address 


Edgewood Fruit Farm, Delmar, N. Y. 


FRUIT. mm 


We have a fine stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
TREES, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Prices Low. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. We make a spec 
ialty of dealing direct with the farmers. Send 
for Price List. . . . . 

CALL’S NURSERIES, Perry, 0. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
. -. .. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1, 


WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE IST AND ISTH OF BACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, 81.00a Year—2% Numbers. Adver 
tising rates on application. 


Entered at Chicago postoffice as sccond-clase matter. 
Copyright, 1893, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subecriptions. eave 
tisements and other busin Cras matters should be 
rama iar ie portataing Monon Build 
dopa hicago. and all matte: ning to the editorial 
of the paper should be addressed to the 

tor of G GARDENING: Glen Cove, N. ai 


fi BEAUTIFUL LAWN. 


Nothing contributes more to the _be- 
coming appearance of a nice dwelling 
than a broad and beautiful lawn about 
it, tolerably free from trees in certain 
parts ofit. It takes courage to refuse to 
fill up the grounds with rare and beauti- 
ful trees, but itis undisputed that there 
must be such open places to form a per- 
fect picture. No one will doubt this who 
Jooks on the picture on first page of the 
grounds of Mr. G. W. Childs of Phila. 

To form a good lawn have some six or 
eight inches of good soil on top. If in 
grading for a lawn aa soil has to be 
taken off in places, enough of the subsoil 
must come away also that the good soil 
may be replaced. The deeper the soil the 
better the lawn. It will pay to subsoil 
the ground to help the grass in summer, 
affording the rootscoolness and moisture. 
After the grading is done the surface 
should be harrowed, until all lumps have 
been broken, and the whole made fine. 
Lawn grass seed is then sown, at about 
the rate of four bushels to the acre. 
This is then lightly harrowed and 
lightly rolled. Sownin April there will 
be a green sward by July. When madein 
this way no manure is needed at the 
time. Butin the course of time, where 
lawns are constantly mowed and noth- 
ing 1s returned to the soil, the grass will 
have exhausted the fertility, and some 
food will have to be givenit. Well decayed 
barn-yard manure may be applied late in 
the fall. In the spring rake the surface 
off before the mower starts, and roll the 
ground. Where but little snow occurs, 
and where even well-decayed manure will 
be thought objectionable to the view 
ground bone can be used in its stead, ap- 
plied in early spring. There will always 
be weeds spring up on newly ma7e lawns; 
seeds are inthe soil, mixed with the sced 
sown, and in the manure, if applied. But 
tlcse need trouble no one much. Annual 


ones, such as the rag-weed, come but the 
once, as the mower prevents their seed- 
ing, and perennials, if cut off below their 
crowns do not sprout again, and active 
boys with knives can cut over a good 
stretch of ground in a day. Sometimes 
portions of old lawns will become bare ot 
grass. These spots can be sodded over at 
almost any time ofthe year, or the soil 
can be raked over and grass seeds sown, 
and in this way the whole can be kept 
perfect. 


Mr. Child’s lawn is one of the pleasing 
features of his garden. The two trees 
standing by themselves on the lawn, as 
shown tn the picture, are memorial ones. 
The one in the foreground is the white 
pine, Pinus strobus, and was planted by 
the Duke of Sutherland. The other, to the 
right, and in the background, isthe Nord- 
man fir (Abies Nordmanniana) and was 
planted by Nellie Grant (Mrs. Sartoris). 


Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


HOME SURROUNDINGS; GHOIGE OF LOGALITY, 


Business interests, the influence of 
friends, means of transportation, rate of 
taxation and existing public conveniences 
usually determine the choice of a town 
for residence. Landscape considerations 
also have a considerable influence with 
some in the sclection of a permanent 
home, with many in the selection of a 
summer home, and with the majority of 
people in the actual selection of land on 
which to build, or in the choice of prop- 
erty on which buildings are already 
standing. The area of the land required 
is dependent upon the character of the 
ground selected and the needs of the 
purchaser. Assuming the land to be flat, 
and free from obstructions, suitable pro- 
visions can be made for a small cottage 
house, with a bit of grass, a few dwarf 
shrubs, climbers on the house and borders 
for flowers, on one-eighth of an acre. If 
in addition to this a small stable for a 
horse or cow, Or a vegetable garden of 
sufficient size to provide the family with 
summer vegetables, and some small 
fruits, one quarter of an acre would be 
required. On one-half an acre the aver- 
age house of the village could be accom- 
odated, together with a small stable, 
say for a cow and horse, a kitchen gar- 
den with small fruits and fruit trees, and 
also a lawn with lawn tennis or croquet 
court. The man who could afford to 
construct and maintain a better house 
and stable than the average of his neigh- 
bors, would require an acre. On this he 
could have small vegetable, fruit and 
flower gardens, and a lawn and lawn 
tennis court, with more conveniences in 
the way of vards and approaches. On 
the areas named there could be provided 
conveniently all the requirements of per- 
sons in the circumstances indicated. In 
each case more land would be desirable, 
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and could be used to advantage, and if 
by purchasing further from the village a 
larger area of equally as good land could 
be secured for the same muney, it would 
usually be advisable to do this; even if 
at some inconvenience. Of course some 
would purchase considerable areas, with 
the intention of either establishing an 
elaborate estate, holding for building 
lots, or cultivating for profit. The 
treatment of such grounds, however, 
will not come within the scope of these 
articles, which are written with special 
reference to the grounds immediately 
connected with the buildings; the home 
grounds. Usually on a very: irregular 
surface, or one having trees, ledges or 
boulders, more land will be required than 
if flat, but not always, for sometimes the 
irregularities can be so utilized as to se- 
cure greater economy of space. 

The healthfulness of a place should be 
one of the first considerations. A porous 
sandy or gravelly soil, being well drained, 
is more healthful as a rule t an an imper- 
vious clay, or a soil rich in vegetable 
matter, which will hold the water long 
in suspension, or allow it to accumulate 
and remain on the surface in shallow 
pools. Careful enquiry as to the pres- 
ence of malaria, and observations as to 
the presence of pools of stagnant water 
should be made, and also as to the prac- 
ticability of making them safe by drain- 
age or filling. The disposal of house 
wastes by neighbors should be looked 
into, as a filthy outhouse, a decaying 
rubbish pile, a stagnant pool of sink 

wastes on the surface, a leaking cesspool, 
(particularly if it is on land sloping 
towards the lot in view) are all elements 
of danger which are likely to increase 
with the thickness of the settlement. 

It is not unusual to find a depressed 
area, not properly drained, which is, or 
may become saturated with the drain- 
age of houses in the vicinity, without any 
special evidence of it, and be unhealthy on 
this account. Close proximity to certain 
classes of factories may also prove un- 
healthy. Special caution is to be used 
with regard to these matters in the place 
chosen for a summer home, for it often 
happens that the control of public affairs 
in such places isdependent, very largely, 
upon the will of thesummer visitors, who 
being on pleasure bent and little given to 
the serious consideration of matters out- 
side of this, make no organized effort to 
improve the sanitary conditions about 
them, and are only brought to the neces- 
sity of action by some epidem'‘c outbreak. 


To those who delight in a fine bit of 
landscape the views to be obtained from 
a piece of ground would be one of the first 
considerations. Fortunate ishe who can 
secure an extended or varied view. Com- 
paratively fewcan secure sucha view, but 
many can get from their windows, if not 
interesting bits of scenery, a fine tree or 
group of trees, a,picturesque bit of rock 
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or clump of bushes, a fine vistathrougha 
tree arched street, abit of the sunset sky, 
or a picturesque grouping of buildings; or, 
even a set of bid buil ings, which would 
be considered unsightly as a whole, may 
have picturesque features about them 
which may be taken advantage of in the 
general arrangement and planting of the 
grounds. Disagreeable views are to be 
considered as well, and also the question 
of their permanence. A factory or tene- 
ment building may be removed in a year 
or two, a gravel pit, a barren field or 
rubbish dump may be obliterated by a 
little onal effort or bv the natural 
growth of the town, and in the mean 
time it may be hidden by a temporary 
plantation or otherwise. Having deter- 
mined the size of the lot required, the 
healthfulness and character of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, the selection of 
land is to be made. This will depend 
largely on its condition, and on the char- 
acter of the surface; the consideration of 
which must be taken upin another article. 
WARREN H. MANNING. 
October 12, 1892. 


Roses. 


NEW ROSE, AMERIGAN BBLLE. 


This is a very beautiful new rose, a 
sport from American Beauty. It was 
secured in 1889, by Mr. John Burton, of 
Chestnut Hill, near Philadelphia. Itisa 
large, bold, handsome rose of the same 
bs nature as its parent; and the 
color of the blossoms is a deep, rich pink, 
without the purple tinge taken on by the 
Beauty after it has been cut a few days. 
The Belle retains its fresh bright color 
for several days after being cut. It is 
very free blooming, and the flowers are 
highly fragrant; and its foliage is clean 
and good. In growth, however, Mr. 
Burton says itis not quite as vigorous 
as is the Beauty. 


During the last two years it has been 
exhibited at Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Cincinnati and Chicago, win- 
ning silver cups and medals. At New 
York last November it won the Taylor 
cup for the best 50 new pink roses. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
Mr. Burton kindly had taken for us a 
few weeks ago. 


LA FRANGE ROSES. 


The common La France rose is now 
very well known in our gardens. It is of 
hybrid origin, being a cross between a 
hybrid perpetual rose and a tea-scented 
one, the tea being the seed-bearing parent. 
It is of ordinary bush form, healthy and 
moderately vigorous, and free and con- 
stant blooming. Its flowers are large, 
globular, very full, and the edges of the 
expanded petals reflex after a manner 
peculiarly their own; the color is a deli- 
cate silvery-rose, and its fragrance is the 
sweetest among roses. It is hardy in the 
middle states but needs protection in 
rigorous localities. 

Aside from being one of our favorite out 
door roses in summer, its fullness, fresh- 
ness, and lovely color and delicious odor 
have rendered it one of our most favorite 
greenhouse roses, both in the hands of 
amateurs and commercial florists. 

As one might expect, sucha favorite rose 
would be likely to sport into varieties 
and these taken hold of and perpetuated. 
The most notable of these in commerce is 
Duchess of Albany, an English acquisi- 
tion of a few years ago, It differs from the 
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NEW ROSE AMERICAN BELLE. 


type in its flowers being much richer and 
deeper colored. 

The greatest break of all, however, is 
the climbing La France. This is shown 
in our illustration which is from a photo- 
graph taken in Peter Henderson & Co’s. 
nurseries last November. The greenhouse 
in which it is growing is a spacious iron- 
framed rose house, wherein the roses are 
grown planted out on raised benches in 
regu'ar florists’ style. A few plants of the 
climbing La France rose are planted in 
the ends of the centre or American Beauty 
benches, at the cross walk in the middle 
of the house and between the outer doors 
and trained over the passage in an arch. 
The variety is a strong, stout climber, 
healthy and with fme foliage, andit bears 
large fine blooms. But it has every appear- 
ance of being a somewhat shy bloomer. 
Commercially, perhaps it may not be 
grown for cut flowers, but amateurs will 
like to have a plant or two of it in their 
greenhouse to run up the rafters in com- 
pany with Gloire de Dijon, Lamarque, 
Marechal Niel, and soon; and throughout 
the south, where running roses thrive so 
admirably and are alwaysin demand, the 


climbing La France will be a welcome 
addition to their already many treasures. 


ROSES IN FLORIDA IN WINTER. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
While at the north the frost king has 
touched everything with his icy fingers, 
and the charred remains of what was 
once bright and beautiful meet you at 
every turn, here, in the south land vege- 
tation is growing luxuriantly. The roses 
are blooming profusely, and are highly 
prized by the tourists. They enjoy buy- 
ing and preparing the buds for shipment 
to their northern friends. The small buds 
do not satisfy them, they must have buds 
of substance and depth. Marechal Niel, 
La France, Duchess of Albany, Mane 
Guillot, Cornelia Cook, and Bride appear 
to suit the taste of the fastidious. The 
large buds certainly do not mind the 
journey by rail as much as the small ones 
do. They appear to possess stamina, and 
are received at their destination in better 
condition. The northern friends, upon 
the receipt of a box, after opening and 
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THE CLIMBING LA FRANCE ROSE. 


undoing the wrapping, place the stems of 
the roses in water, BAS which they are 
placed in the cellar to recuperate their 
lost vitality, and if received in fair condi- 
tion soon expand into full blown roses 
when brought into the light and warmth 
of the living room. 

Roses do beautifully in the southland. 
Insect enemies when the roses arein bloom 
are few; but frost and drouth are formi- 
dable foes. The serious effects of the lat- 
ter can be obviated by irrigation, and of 
the former by protection. It is only occa- 
sionally that the effects of the frost are 
serious. Roses here are continually put- 
ting forth new growth, and this being 
very tender is easily injured by frost. If 
they can be kept in or as near a dormant 
condition as possible during the time that 
frosts are likely to occur, it is to their 
advantage. On the other hand, if they 
are fertilized and irrigated and coaxed 
into blooming during the winter months, 
the frost may come and claim all the buds 
and tender growths. 

The tea, hybrid tea, Bengal, Bourbon 
and polyantha roses do splendidly here. 

The Marechal Niel gives very satisfac: 
tory results in this land of sunshine and 
flowers. It blooms profusely and con- 
tinuously; and is seldom without buds or 
blossoms. Budded on the Manetti it 
gives splendid results, and the roses have 
a dash of crimson, just as though they 
had caught the crimson and golden gleams 
of the sunshine. The young plants make 
very rapid growth, and in a year or two 


they are extending their graceful arms 
laden with their wealth of golden blos- 
sonis in every direction. Sometimes one 
plant will contain hundreds of buds and 
blossoms. This rose in full bloom is a 
grand sight, especially as a trellis pillar 
rose. La France with its silvery-pink 
blooms is an acquisition to any parterre. 
But Duchess of Albany, a sport from La 
France, in her Tyrian rose a shade that 
is rare and unique may win the laurels 
from her parent. Cornelia Cook is very 
desirable and the buds are of immense 
size and substance. They are carried by 
brides and are highly appreciated. Bianqui 
is another favorite anda profuse bloomer. 
When this rose is in full bloom, it looks 
as though a white mantle had been 
thrown over the plant. E. 
De Land, Florida, January 7, 1893. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


MAKING A PLANTATION OF GHESTNUT AND 
WHITE OAK, 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have considerable land in Connecticut 
a few miles north of vone Island Sound, 
on which there is now a fair per cent. of 
chestnut and white oak trees. I wish to 
very greatly increase the proportion of 
these trees, especially the chestnut. I 
desire, if practical, to plant several hun- 
dred thousand chestnuts for raising the 


[FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN NOV., 1892. ] 


trees. Can you give me some practical 
information as to whether a good per 
cent. of chestnuts are likely to produce 
trees, and what is the best time of vear 
to plant them? O. B. D. 


103d St., New York, Jan. 4, '93. 


In your woods you have a natural 
growth of both of thesetrees. No doubt 
both bear fruit. If one acorn or one 
chestnut in ten thousand among those 
that fallto the ground germinated and 
yrew up to arboreal proportions, your 
orest would now be as thick with trees 
as are rods in a cane-brake. But your 
forest isn’t, and why? Because the nuts 
were eaten on the ground before they had 
achance to germinate, and those that 
escaped and sprouted, were choked to 
death, trampled to death, or starved to 
death. and the probabilities are that the 
young trees in your woods are mostly 
sprouts from old stumps and not inde- 
pendent trees from seed. This being the 
case with the acorns and chestnuts in 
their natural state, have you any guar- 
antee that the nuts you may plant arti- 
ficially in the woods will fare any better? 
We don’t think so. So long as we have 
squirrels and field mice and pigeons in 
our woods, so long we must expect that 
sweet chestnuts will be their first choice 
food, let alone the rummaging, rooting 
pigs and other animals that love tidbits 
just as much as squirrels do. 


Ouradvyice to yours: “Get 2 or 3 year 
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old, once or twice transplanted, nursery 
grown stock, and plant these in early 
ol eae The oaks may be a year older 
than the chestnuts. You can buy these 
in large quantity cheaper than you can 
raise them; then you have them for a 
certainty, as many and as thick as you 
wish, and you save three to four years in 
time in the growth of your plantation. 
True, the expense of digging the holes 
for the trees will be greater than for un- 
fastening the ground for the seeds, but 
you can get this work done by contract 
pretty cheap. 


If, however, you conclude to plant out 
nuts instead of trees, do so in early 
spring, as they will then have a greater 
chance to escape being devoured than 
were they planted in fall. In order to 
have the nuts preserved in good condi- 
tion for spring planting they should 
be bedded in moist earth or sand over 
winter. 


PROPAGATING RETINOSPORAS FROM GUT- 
TINGS AND MAGNOLIAS FROM SEED. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please give me a few hints about propa- 
gating retinosporas and junipers; also, I 
have saved some seeds from a Magnolia 
Halleana, and would like to raise some 
young plants from them if it is practica- 
ble. Would you give mean idea of how 
to manage them? SUBSCRIBER, 


Whitinsville, Mass., Dec, 30, '92. 


RETINOSPORAS, HOW TO PROPAGATE 
THEM.—The best time to make cuttings 
of these is from October to December. 
They all strike from cuttings. Take the 
current year’s shoots, not toolarge, with 
a heel of last year’s wood; this heel, how- 
ever, is not strictly necessary, but for a 
beginner it is safer. Onan ordinary cut- 
ting bench in a greenhouse, place 21% 
inches deep of sand, well packed, and in 
rows 1% inches apart, and very close in 
the rows insert the cuttings, and at once 
give them a good watering. They do 
better when put in thick. Keep them 
moderately moist till spring, when they 
begin to root; thesand willindicate when 
they want more water. At no time need 
they have much heat, nor is bottom heat 
required; a little however, when they 
begin to callous does no harm, much 
though, renders the cuttings hable to 
attacks of red spider and thrips. About 
June plant the rooted cuttings out into 
cold frames in rows about 4 to 5 inches 
apart, and shade with lath. Lathmakes 
the best shading, as it admits light and 
air as well as affords shade. In Septem- 
ber take off the shadings to help harden 
the young plants well before winter sets 
in. When frost comes, strew some salt 
hay or dry leaves over them inthe frames 
and put the laths on again tor the winter 
to further help protect them. Leave the 
plants in the frames for two years, then 
transplant them out imto rows in the 
nursery or into beds. 


Junrpers should be propagated from 
cuttings in the same way as retinos- 
poras. Now there are two sections in 
each of both families: Retinospora ob- 
tusa and its kinds are more difficult to 
strike than are R. pisifera, R. plumosa, 
R. filifera and others of this type; the 
rooted cuttings of the dithcult ones ought 
to be potted one year before being planted 
outin frames. Juniperus Chinensis and 
its varieties, also J. Japonica, J. Viryin- 
lana glauca, or any of such kinds and 
varieties should be treated like Retinos- 
pora obtusa, But Juniperus communis, 
J. Hibernica, J. succica, J. Canadensis, J. 


Sabina and others of this stamp strike 
easily, and should be treated like R. 
pisifera. 

MAGNOLIA HaLLEaNna.—Take a 5-inch 
pot, fill it one-third full of moss for drain- 
age, and fill up to within an inch of to 
with coarse sand, then sow the seed, 
covering them % to 1 inch deep with 
sand, and make it firm. Place it in the 
greenhouse and keep it well watered. If 
sown in March the seeds will sprout in 
three or four weeks after. Harden off, 
and in May plant out the seedlings in 
cold frames, treating them the same as 
you would the young conifers, except 
as soon as they begin to grow remove 
the shading. Leave them two years in 
the frame before transplanting them. 


T. R. TRUMPyY. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 


Jan. 6, '93, 


WILD RHODODENDRONS, 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Park Commissioner Brown when out 
hunting a few weeks ago in Webster 
county, in the town of Penfield, cight 
miles northeast of Rochester, found a 
large mass of evergreens growing luxur- 
jantly ina thickly wooded swamp. He 
took some of the branches home with 
him and his friends identified them as 
Rhododendron maximum. The local 
botanists were surprised, as none of them 
believed this species grew wild anywhere 
in the neighborhood of Rochester. Prof. 
Dudley says regarding it in the “Flora 
of Cayuga county,’ ‘There are only 
about a dozen reported stations in New 
York State, scattered from the Adiron- 
dacks to Chatauqua county, where it 
grows wild. Park Superintendent Laney 
and myself went with Mr. Brown to see 
them the other day. The plants in mass 
are the pictures of health, and from six 
to seven feet high. We also found in 
close proximity to the large plants a 
number of seedlings springing upon the 
decayed stumps of trees. 

JOHN DUNBAR. 

Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 
4th, 1893. 


PROPAGATING EVBERGREENS. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Noticing recently the remark that cut- 
tings are apt to get weakened, if allowed 
to remainin the propagating bed after 
being rooted, reminds me that I have 
never seen any mention of the method I 
have used to get over this difficulty, and 
others also. I take flats about 4 inches 
deep, and fill half full of potting soil, and 
cover this with about an inch of clean 
sharp sand, providing for draining off 
any surplus water by openings in the 
bottom, The cuttings are placed in 
these flats and put on the propagating 
bench, filling the small spaces which are 
left between them with sand. If desir- 
able to leave them a while after rooting 
they will not be injured by so doing, but 
the special advantages in this plan are 
applicable to hardy plants, evergreens, 
ete , which require a long time to root. 
It often happens that these young plants, 
which, of course, are tender when grown 
in this way, will get caught by a late 
frost if planted out early, and if kept in 
till all danger of this is past we are lia- 
ble to have dry hot weather that tnes 
them severely. If grown in this way the 
flats can be taken out of doors quite 
early, and the plants gradually hardened 
by protecting if any severe weather 
occurs, and thus be ready to plant out 
hefore hot weather. Orif one has more 


work than help, or the weather is unusn- 
ally unfavorable, they can even be left in 
the flats over one year, and will make a 
fair growth. Wm. F. Bassett. 
Hammonton, N. J., Jan. 9, ’93. 


SEA-SIDE SHBLTER. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
My sumrrer place its 40 miles from New 
York City, on Long Island, directly on 
the shore of the Sound which is there 
about 8 miles wide, but with a clear 
stretch to the N. E. of about 20 miles. I 
have set out a young orchard on the 
place which isa high bluff of good soil 
but find I will need a wind break. 
Spruce was set out for that purpose but 
did not do well, most of them died. Do 
you BUD pose the salt air could have 
killed it: 

What would you recommend as a 
windbreak in such a situation, vigor and 
rapid growth being the main considera- 
tion? B. T. H. 

Galveston, Texas, Jan. 3, '93. 


Get someone used to sea-side planting 
to visit and examine your place and vive 
you proper advice. Our, or anyone 
else’s, advice who has not examined the 
situation can only be suggestive. 


The sea air is not at all injurious to 
spruces, at the same time sea-winds are 
ruinous to Norway spruces. We have 
not a decent specimen at Dosoris whiere 
the wind can get a sweep at it, but where 
they are sheltered from the winds, though 
not a hundred yards from the shore of 
Long Island Sound, they are perfect spe- 
cimens. Red cedar is the best evergreen 
to stand the sea-winds, but it is too 
slow growing. Austrian pine is the next 
best but, at the water’s edge, it must 
have something between it and the wind. 
White spruce comes next, then Scotch 
pine Pitch pine has been recommended, 
but it has been a perfect failure next the 
salt water with us. We would suggest 
planting a thicket of mulberry bushes, 
yellow Toanst. honey locust and staghorn 
sumachs next the water, and inside of 
them a triple belt of Austrian pines, or, 
to give it more permanency a double row 
of Austrians, and a single or double row 
of white or Colorado blue (seedlings) 
spruces. White pines refuse to be com- 
forted with us in the teeth of the ocean 
winds. 

There are lots of trees and shrubs that 
will grow by the seaside, forinstance wax 
myrtle (Myrica), sea elder (Baccharis), 
button bush (Cephalanthus), pepper- 
idge, and the like, but they are too 
meagre, too unreliable or too slow-grow- 
ing to depend on for a windbreak. Tam- 
arix Africana too does well. 


TRBE AND SHRUB NOTES, 


The effect of the winter on evergreens 
cannot yet be determined; we cannot tell 
how much they have suffered till the 
weather begins to get warm. 

EARLY FLOWERS.—At this time of vear 
we used to be enjoying the blossoms of 
the Japanese witch hazel and the naked 
stemmed jessamine, but this winter not 
a bud has opened. 

THE HEAVY sNows that we have had 
have spread apart and weighted down 
the branches of a good many of our 
evergreens. Now as soon as the snow is 
past, take some lath cord or marline and 
tic in these branches into place, and vet 
your plants) back into their wonted 
shapeliness. Wherever the branches are 
broken_cut (them off clean below the 
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THE CRAPE MYRTLE. 


break. Don’t bother tieing them up to 
heal as you would splice a scion to a 
stock in grafting. You'll never get a 
good union, and you cut off the broken 
branch at once and give the neighboring 
ones a chance to fill up the gap caused by 
its removal. 


THE GRAPE MYRTLE. 
(Lagerstroemia Indica.) 


The crape myrtle is a deciduous large 
shrub or small tree indigenous to South- 
ern China, and abundantly planted all 
through our Southern States, but not 
quite hardy at the north. Where it is 
hardy it is one of the most floriferous, 
showy andeasily grown ofgarden shrubs, 
hence is very popular. Its wood is of a 
wiry, scraggy nature not un‘ike tHat of 
the exochorda, and its dimensions remind 
us of the lilac or mock orange. Its flowers 
are pure winte, pink, crsmson, or purplish 
according to variety, and are produced 
in ample terminal panicles on the current 
year’s shoots. In Alabama it blooms in 
June, in Washington in July and August. 
It is hardy as far north as Baltimore; will 
live with warm protection at Philadel- 
phia, and on Long Island we can keep it 
out of doors over winter under a hogs- 
head or barrel with a heavy mulching 
around it. But the safest way to treat it 
here is to cut the plants back a little and 
lift themin November and heel them inina 
pit or cellar over winter, where the roots 
won't get dry, and plant them out again 
in Apnl. This is what we do and the 
young plants thrive well and bloom well 
with us. 

The southern nurserymen raise them 
from cuttings of the ripe wood. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a particularly fine specimen growing 
by the side of the street fence in a ga‘den 
in Albany, Georgia; it was taken last 
summer, by Prof. W. W. Tracy ofDetroit, 
Michigan, to whom we are indebted for 
its use. He writes us that it was the finest 
specimen that he had seen, and seemingly 
it had absolutely no culture. There were 
many other equally symmetrical speci- 
mens in the gardens about there but none 
so fine as this one; all were in full bloom, 
however. 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY CARNATIONS, 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Here lam on Christmas morning early 
(7 o’clock) sending you a line re car- 
nations, brightest flowers of our summer 
days. They are asleep now in this light 
frost—we have a crisp, clear day or two 
after an open wettish fall and early win- 
ter. All my carnations are in open air— 
never protected in any way, save from 
the voracious rabbit, and till last week I 
noticed a little gentle growth in them all 
through the autumn and winter. We 
plant the layers in September if we can, 
sometimes earlier. In coldish soil there 
is not good rooting in time if we plant 
late, so that the little layers would be 
thrown out by the frost. It is far better 
to get them anchored in time. No cold 
bites them; I, on the other hand think I 
notice them always more happy in win- 
ters when there is a bit of frost—for us 
that means from a month to six weeks of 
snow and frost, a little thing for you in 
America, I should say. Still, ttle as it 
is it keeps them quiet for a time, whereas 
our open winters keep up a delusive hope 
of spring about them, and encourage 
vermin also. The sterner American cli- 
mate would, I think, suit them well in 
certain parts, near the sea perhaps. 


I would like to know how they do; the 
very hard frost would, perhaps, kill a 
plant which is an evergreen of the moun- 
tains and rocks of Europe. We find it 
does not do to plant late in winter. If 
we get plants in winter we keep them in 
frames and turn out with a good ball 
(not breaking it either) in early Apmnil. 

It is a curious plant in some ways, the 
carnation. Those in a friend's garden on 
the warm Surrey soil of the heaths south 
of Guildford will not grow at all, even if 
every bed be waited on by a good gard- 
ener. Yeton many soils it does very 
well. But up to our own day it scarcely 
ever came into the flower garden, as the 
rose does or as it deserves to come, all 
the work of the so-called florists going 
to the inferior striped kinds, allto be flat- 
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tened out on bits of paper stuck on green 

boards. Round these a select few met 

once a year and gave each other a few 

prizes, not doing a thing for the carna- 

tion as a handsome open air bloomer all 

this time, Wm. ROBINSON. 
London, England. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HARDY PINKS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
It is about seven years since I began to 
grow hardy pinks. I had adry ditch in 
my garden, useful only in heavy rains, 
and I set these pinks on its banks to pre- 
vent the soil from being washed away. 
The sec ond year they had grown so lux- 
uniantly that the ditch was nearly con- 
cealed. The foliage, a peculiar shade of 
bluish green, presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance the entire season. When the 
plants were in bloom the effect was like 
a broad pink nbbon dividing my garden. 
I now cultivate half an acre or more of 
pinks, 

I have been improving the varieties, 
and now have a much finer one than 
Pink Mound, namely, the Essex Witch, 
which has darker and more fragrant 
flowers. Neither of these varieties ever 
bursts its calyx. These pinks did not 
seed with me for several years, but after 
planting single pinks near them we ob- 
tained seed. From this, we have raised 
probably fifty varieties of single and 
double pinks, of colors ranging from the 
deepest pink to pure white, and some are 
variegated, and others spotted with 
brown, They can be grown in mounds 
as well as in borders, and they make 
nice ornamental plants even when not in 
bloom. ° 


They are perfectly hardy, But it is 
better to cover them in winter with some 
light material to preserve the foliage. If 
uncovered before they begin to grow, 
the hot sun in April is apt to scorch 
them. They will grow in any soil. If 
grown for borders, the plants should be 
set six inches apart; they willsoon fill the 
space. During blossoming time people 
come for many miles to see my pinks and 
enjoy their delicious fragrance. 


Harpy CarRNaTions.—I tried hardy car- 
nations last year with good success. I 
used them for winter bloom in this way: 
After the ground was frozen in December 
I potted strong plants in good garden 
soil, and brought them indoors. The 
plants were in full bloom the first of 
March and covered with blossoms for a 
month. They need to be in a very cool 
room and washed frequently, as the 
aphis is their deadly foe. 


THRIFT OR SEA Pinks.—I also grow 
Armeria Laucheana, one of the most 
beautiful of the armerias. This never 
seeds with us, but it is increased by 
separation. It 1s perfectly hardy, and 
will grow anywhere from the mountain 
to thesea shore. It begins to bloom 
about the 20th of May and lasts a long 
time in flower. We had them in abun- 
dance Memorial Day. Its color is a 
bnght, dark pink, making it very effective 
as a border plant. When setting out the 
plants, eee them firmly into the soil and 
water them freely. THADDEUS HALE. 


South Byfield, Mass., Jan. 7, ’93. 


FLOWERS AT GALVESTON. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
As you know, Galveston is an island, 
only a few feet above high water mark, 
and much exposed to wind, and that we 
have as yet very dittle>good water upon 
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it except cistern water; the water from 
our artesian wells is not good for plants. 
But we are soon to have water from the 
mainland, the wells being bored 15 miles 
away from the coast line, and the water 
conveyed to the city in pipes; then at 
least one florist will be happy—I will. 

This city has greatly changed since you 
were here is '74 and '75; you would not 
now recognize it, for it has arisen from 
the great fire a new thing of beauty, 
many of our homes having cost one hun- 
dred thousand choice dollars; and the 
certainty of having deep water on the 
bar has inspired new life into everything. 

The glory of our gardens is the palins, 
bananas and oleanders. 

Butour summers are trying on every- 
thing, and one has got to make the soil. 
We have had no cold weather yet (Dec. 
13); ’tis delightful to-night without a 
fire. In January we may expect a light 
freeze, but only once in a great while 
does it do much harm, Hibiscuses and 
allamandas both I leave out; they some- 
times die down, but come up again. All 
the bignonias do well, especially B. stans, 
the dner and hotter the weather is the 
better it grows, and the larger and 
brighter are its great yellow clusters. It 
will bloom the first year from seed. With 
us it is hardy, and becomes quite a tree. 
Deutzias—Pride of Rochester is the best 
—desmodiums, laurustinus, crape myrtles, 
jasmines of all kinds, hydrangeas—if you 
give them lots of water—and magnolias 
are among our common shrubs; and aris- 
tolochias and solanums seed themselves 
everywhere. Perennials of all kinds do 
well, but you must get them in early; the 
the same with annuals, My China asters 
are now up, but I shall not plant them 
out till After the January freeze. It is 
well, however, to have cozies to protect 
them from the northers till they get well 
under way. 

Many of the best amaryllises grow 
here like weeds; they will stand any 
neglect. The Bermuda lily grows equally 
as wellhere asdoesthe amaryllis, but it ts 
too hot with us for the Japanese bulbs, 
that is, the finer ones, yet I try them every 
year, they are so beautiful. 

Bougainvilleas do well, also all kinds 
of subtropical plants, but many of the 
lovely northern shrubs refuse to be com- 
forted here; I believe I have tried all 
worth cultivating. 

The few carnations that survive the 
summer are in such a disreputable con- 
dition, that for very shame’s sake you 
have them thrown away, and plant fresh 
ones from the north. Violets too, except 
our common ones, we have got to renew 
every year, I never heard of a pxoma 
being grown here, neither can we grow 
uzaleas. 

Taking it all in all, the florist business 
israther an up-hill one here, as out of 
door flowers grow so well, and every 
yard is full of them to over-flowing. ’Tis 
only when people want things mm quan- 
tity and of certain shades that you make 
your profit, unless it be something rare 
that they have not already got. And 
this is the reason why I am going into 
orelids. W. CARRUTHERS. 

Galveston, Texas. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


As soon as the weather gets a little 
milder, look out for snowdrops, crocuses, 
winter aconite, Siberian squills and other 
very early growing plants, and if there 
isa thick mulching of leaves, litter or 
other material, remove it, a little to-day 
and a little more in two or three days. 
It youlkt these little plants force their 


way up through the mulching to the 
light, their leaves and stems will be 
blanched, spindled and weakened, hence 
their beauty and value greatly 1mpaired. 
And if you remove the mulching all at 
once, if the plants are growing above 
ground, they will badly scald by sun- 
shine, wind and frost. Also have an eye 
after early growing narcissi and crown 
imperials in the same way. Mulching 
bulb beds is all very good in winter; but 
leaving the mulching on till the bulbs 
begin to grow above ground is a serious 
evil. It is now vou will find the advan- 
tage of spruce, fir, pine or other ever- 
green branches laid over the bulb beds as 
a mulching, instead of a thick coating of 
tree leaves or coarse litter; the evergreen 
branches hold the snow—the best of all 
mulchings—and admit light and air, and 
at the same time protect the tips of the 
plants from sunshine and s aring winds. 


The Greenhouse. 


WINTER-BLOOMING POT PLANTS. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The following plants are of free growth 
and good blossoms can be easily grown 
and bloomed by amateurs. Of course 
naming so many of them, I cannot now 
give much detail to each one. 

REINWARDTIA = TETRAGYNA.—A _ very 
useful and beautiful plant of tree growth, 
flowering profusely during the winter 
months; flowers rich yellow, similar to 
that good old plant, Linum trigynum. 

ERANTHEMUM  MACROPHYLLUM.—The 
pretty light blue flowers of this plant are 
borne in terminal spikes; a plant of free 
growth, and its color 1s most desirable. 

JASMINUM HIRSUTUM.—I prefer this old 
species to J. gracillimum, 1t is a stouter, 
freer and better grower, and blooms more 
profusely during the winter months. 

CRASSULA JASMINEA.—A_ small plant of 
trailing habits. The flowers are white, 
resembling a bouvardia, and quite fra- 
grant. 

NEW ZEALAND VERONICAS.—Why these 
beautiful plants are not more largely 
grown I cannot understand. They are 
of free growth, but must be kept in the 
shade during summer. Plants can be 
had with rich blue, pink, or white flow- 
ers, and these various shades in long 
spikes. 

RUELLIA MACRANTHA.—Persons have 
complained to me that their plants do 
not bloom, to which I answer, bed your 
plants out during summer, and lift them 
at the usual time in fall. The check of 
lifting throws the plant into flower, and 
it will continue in bloomthe greater part 
of the winter. The flowers are of a 
fine violet carmine. 

MARGUERITES (CArysanthemum frutes- 
cens).—These are best grownin pots. If 
planted out, the beginning of July is suth- 
ciently soon, so that the plants may not 
ret too large, waich they would do 
if planted early. The flowers of these 
pretty plants, white or ycHlow, are very 
pleasing. : 

PRIMULA OBCONICA.—This lovely prim- 
ula flowers most profusely during the 
winter months. The flowers are white, 
shaded with violet, and fragrant. It 1s 
of easy cultivation; keep it out of our 
hot suns during summer. The varieties 
of Primula sinensis, double and _ single, 
are invaluable for winter blooming. 

TypAEAS.—These are a very mixed 
class of plants; such varicties as have 
been raised by crossing with achimines 
are summer bloomers, but the varieties 
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having more of the blood of the gesneras 
are fine winter flowering plants. Many 
of the gesneras make fine winter bloom- 
ers. 

AMARYLLIS.—This beautiful class can te 
had in flower during the winter months. 
As I grow this plant largely, my course 
of culture is in this way: About the mid- 
dle or end of May my collectionis planted 
in the open ground; the bulbs are lifted 
before frost and planted thickly in flats 
and places under the stages in a warm 
greenhouse and we give them no water. 
After a month's rest a person tooks over 
these boxes once or twice a week and all 
showing bloom are taken out and potted, 
and placed in a warm house where they 
come into bloom in a short time, 

CYCLAMENS are so well known an1 
largely grown it is only sufficient to call 
the attention of the amateurs to them. 

ABUTILONS.—A nice selection of these is 
useful during winter, we have now such 
fine distinct colors and plants of good 
hibit. 

CORONILLA GLAUCA is an old but verv 
good and useful plant. It may be grown 
constantly in pots or planted out during 
summer. In either way it can be grown 
well. It flowers profusely during winter; 
the blooms are golden yellow. 

DAPHNE ODORA and its varieties, a/ha 
rubra and Mazelii, are well known for 
their rich fragrance; during winter they 
bloom treely. 

ERANTHEMUM LAXIFLORUM.—This plant 
has purplish crimson flowers. It blooms 
during winter and is of free growth and 
easy culture. Eranthemum tuberculatum 
is of free vigorous growth; blooms dunng 
winter, flowers pure white, in profusion. 

Eranthemum pulchellumis one of our old 
but good plants; flowers deep blue during 
winter. 

LIBONIA PENRHOSIENSIS.—This pretty 
plant blooms during winter, freely pro- 
rab eae fine showy flowers which are 
of a bright crimson. In cultivating I 
would recommend planting it out dunng 
summer and lifting and potting it at the 
usual time in early fall, 

LINUM TRIGYNUM.—A well known old 
plant which blooms profusely during win- 
ter; it is of free, vigorous growth; flowers 
golden yellow. 

ROGIER.£, amoena and gratissima, both 
winter flowering plants and as fragrant 
as the heliotrope. 

RUELLIA  FORMOSA.—Flower _ scarlet; 
winter bloomer of fine, vigorous growth, 
as well as free blooming. = Joun Sac. 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 23, 1892. 


RAISING TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 
FROM SEED. 


To have large plants for planting out 
the first week in June, the seed should be 
sown about the middle of January, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. If sown 
earlier than this there is a chance of 
many of the seedlings damping off espe 
cially if the weather should continue dull 
for some time. The soil best suited for 
sowing the seed in is leaf mould thor- 
oughly decayed and sifted very fine. It 
is a good plan to heat it to kill the seeds 
of weeds, or insects that may be in it. 
for if they should appear in the soil the 
act of pulling them out would destroy 
many of the smallest plants, Shallow 
boxes or seed pans are best, depending 
on the quantity intended to be raised. 
We use wooden boxes about eighteen 
inches long by twelve wide, and two 
inches deep. They should be well drained 
and covered with the rougher portions of 
soil, and then finely sifted soil placed on 
top, and slightly pressed even all over, 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIA. 


making the surface have a very smooth 
appearance. Water througha very fine 
sprinkler to settle the soil, then scatter 
the seeds evenly over the surface, and 
place the pans or boxes ina temperature 
of about 70 degrees. Do not cover the 
seeds with any soil, but place a sheet of 
glass over the box or pan to prevent 
evaporation, and shade them should the 
weather be bright. In about ten days 
the seeds will begin to germinate, when 
the glass must be removed and sufficient 
light given the seedlings to prevent them 
drawing up weakly. Give them a good 
light position out of the way of draught, 
for they are very tender at this stage, 
and more susceptible to damping off 
than in the later stages of their growth. 
As soon as they begin to show signs of 
crowding ach other they should be 
Sera off with a thin pointed stick into 
oxes similarly prepared as for sowing, 
and as they continue to advance in 
growth they must be transplanted again 
into other boxes, and be kept in a grow- 
ing temperature, and given fresh air on 
all favorable occasions to encourage a 
sturdy growth, and to get them pre- 
pared for hardening off before they are 
finally planted out in the open air. 

The illustration is from a plant photo- 
graphed last summer. The single flow- 
ers seen on it are the female ones which 
always appear on all the double-flowered 
plants. They are usually picked off 
when a plant is photographed, but were 


left on in this case to show the plant in 
its true and natural condition. 
T. GRIFFIN. 
Westbury Station, N. Y,, Jan. 5, ’93. 


GRBENHOUSB NOTES. 

POINSETTIAS that were grown in pots 
are now placed under the benches on 
their sides; they will be allowed to stay 
there and quite dry till May, when they 
will be brought out, pruned back, shaken 
out of their pots, and repotted, and 
placed out of doors about the end of the 
mofith to make their growth. If we 
need the pots now, we turn the plants 
out of their pots without breaking the 
balls, and let them stay there just as if 
they were in pots. 

TosBacco, either in the form of smoke 
or vapor is the great antidote for green 
fly and thrips, so spare it not. We lay 
lots of stems on the hot-water pipes and 
wet them wellevery day. This emits a 
powerfully pungent vapor that repels or 
destroys the pests. But remember it is 
of no avail against scale, red spider or 
mealy bugs. 

PELARGONIUMS, commonly called ‘‘Lady 
Washington geraniums,”’ are now start- 
ing to grow nicely. If you want dense 
stocky plants for blooming in April and 
May pinch them in repeatedly. Keep 
them moderately moist, near the glass 
but thinly shaded from sunshine, rather 
cool than warm, and don’t wet their 
foliage. 


CHINESE PRIMROSES are in all their floral 
glory. Nowthat you can see them at 
their best and in full bloom, don’t you 
think it pays to get the very finest strain 
of seed, even if it is expensive, than get 
common seed because it costs less? It is 
just aseasy to grow plants of an A 1 
strain as it is plants of the poorest 
breed. The double-flowered varieties 
may be kept over for another year, but 
the single-flowered ones, when out of 
bloom, should be dumped out, as it is far 
better to raise a fresh stock from seed 
every year than to bother keeping over 
old plants. Of their own accord they 
set seeds very sparingly; they require 
hand fertilizing. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FLOWERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In answer to the question can better 
chrysanthemum blooms be raised on 
single stem plants from June or July cut- 
tings planted on raised benches than 
from large strong plants carrying about 
four flowers to a plant, I would say 
early June cuttings, well-grown, carrying 
one bloom would give the best results, 
but the competition is not a fair one. If 
the old plants were allowed to carry 
only one bloom they would win. July 
cuttings will yield fine perfect blooms, 
but not so large as those on older plants. 

Wm. K. Harris, 

Philadelphia, Jan.)9, (93. 
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The Window Garden. 


BULBS IN THE HOUSE. 


How are the bulbs in your cellar? 
Don't let your ambition to have early 
flowers over-ride discretion. Trying to 
drive Dutch hyacinths or tulips into 
bloom before their time is courting their 
destruction; they will blast sooner than 
blossom. At this time of year, however, 
youcan bring the earlier varieties into 
Warmer quarters with fair assurance of 
success; take in only a few at a time 
though, and in this way keep up the suc- 
cession. 

If you put them at once into a light 
sunny window they will become short- 
leaved and short stemmed, a very poor 
point in winter-blooming bulbous plants; 
rather keep them away from the full 
light till the leaves begintodraw out and 
the flower stems rise up above the pots, 
and then take them upto the light. All 
bulbous plants in full growth require to 
be well watered. 


Freesias may need staking. Stick four 
small neat stakes into the pot near the 
out edge, and then run a string around 
them keeping the freesia stems inside. 
Very few other bulbous plants will need 
staking. After the freesias have dove 
blooming, keep them green by giving 
them water as before, for their bulbs are 
good for future use. : 


OXALIS CBRNUA. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I send you by this mail a cluster of flow- 
ers and leaves of this vellowoxalis. It is 
a winter-blooming variety, and grows 
from bulbs which are similar in shape to 
those of freesia. When grown properly 
it has no stem above ground, but throws 
out its leaves and flower stems just at 
the surface, but if started in a shady 
place it sometimes makes a bare stem 
several inches high. The bulbs should be 
kept dry till Sept. Ist, and will then be 
ready to start at once, and they will 
blooin freely all winter, commencing at 
the season when flowers arescarce. Few 
things are easier to handle, or brighten 
np awindow more. Wwm. F. BASSETT. 

Hammonton, N. J., Jan. 9, ’93. 


GHRYSANTHBMUMS POR THE WINDOW. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I propagate by cuttings late in the 
spring; indeed, good cuttings rooted as 
late as June bloom well. When rooted I 
pot them into 2-inch pots, and later into 
4-inch size. At all stayes of growth the 
pots are plunged in a sand bed; this is 
simply a large shallow box, (like a mor- 
tar box), raised from the ground, and 
filled with sand. This excludes earth 
worms. 


Rich soil, plenty of manure water, and 
sunshine, and sufficient space for the 
plant to grow in will produce strong 
stems with healthy leaves trom the roots 
to the buds. Two or three buds only to 
each plant are allowed to develop. At 
the proper time the plants are taken from 
the pot, and planted in boxes, which are 
as long as the width of the windows, 
wide enough for three rows of plants, 
and deep enough so that the plants have 
an inch of rich soil to stand on, and to 
fll the space between the balls of earth. 
The boxes are neatly made and painted, 
and the soil covered with fresh moss. 
The boxes are supported on a couple of 
iron brackets attached to the casing of 
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the window. By having these boxes in 

the windows of the different rooms, we 

get a long chrysanthemum season, and 

have a chance to compare varieties and 

get acquainted with them. N. 
Garrettsville, O. 


WINDOW GARDEN NOTES. 


Notwithstanding the ngorous weather 
out of doors our windows are gay 
enough. The scarlet yeraniums are in 
bloom, so too are the speciosa fuchsias, 
and the earliest callas; petunias and 
dwarf nasturtiums and red, white, and 
yellow kinds of oxalisare very copious in 
the sunny windows. White Roman hya- 
cinths and paper white narcissus are in 
bloom now without any trouble. A 
good many begonias as the white odor- 
ata, the scarlet coccinea, and the red 
gigantea rosea are laden with blossoms. 
And we are right in the midst of the 
Chinese primrose and cvclamen season. 


A good many plants that we grow in 
our windows in winter will bear a little 
frost with impunity—for instance ivy, 
carnations and azaleas, but as frost does 
not benefit them or any other pot plants 
in the least degree, be carctul to pre- 
serve all your house plants from frost. 
Be more liberal with water now than 
you were earlier in the winter, and more 
guarded against insects. 


THE TIMBRELL STRAWBERRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SiIr: 
I honestly think this is the best betry 
grown, at least itis so with me, and I 
have experimented with it in many ways 
with lots of other varieties. Itis a vig- 
orous grower and stands the winter 
splendidly; it is an abundant bearer and 
ripens more berries than any of my 
other sorts. The fruit is large, uniform 
in sizeand shape, of a dark red color, 
and ripens perfectly and it is deliciously 
sweet. When maturing it has lots of 
white spots giving it rather a poor ap- 
pearance, but they suddenly change to 
red. And the fruit stands shipping well. 
Let me state that I don’t sell the plants 
and have no commercial interest what- 
ever in this strawberry. 


W. M. VALENTINE. 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y., Jan. 10, 
1893. 


VARIBTIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Prince of Berries and Boyden's No. 30 
are too unproductive to prove profitable. 
Downing | had to discard on account of 
its tendency to blight. Duncan and Cum- 
berland were removed to make room for 
other newer and poorer kinds. Sharpless 
produces a tew very large berries, but the 
quality is poor and gets poorer very fast 
as soon as itisthoroughly ripe Tconsider 
it at its best just betore reaching that 
condition. Shaw is much like Sharpless. 
Belmont is sinular in character and both 
may properly come under the Sharpless 
estimate. Parker Earle is a stout, vigor- 
ous grower and bears immensely. The 
berries are of fair medium size, necked, 
handsome and of good quality. It is ad- 
mirably adapted for hill culture as it 
makes few runners. If it maintains its 
present status without deterioration it 
will become a standard sort, especially 
for family use. Large uneven cockscomb 
berries of the Sharpless order will do for 


show and to pander to the growers 
vanity, but for table use the majority of 
people prefer a more moderate sized 
shapely berry that does not have to be 
torn to pieces to get rid of the calyx. 
These monstrosities will do to be eaten 
from the stems a bite ata time; the masses 
do not eat strawberries in that way. Pine 
apple is a worthless deformity, though 
the plants are the most vigorous of any. 
Pearl is good enough and large enough 
in its best estate for any rcasonable de 
mands. 


Bubach, though not as goodin quality, 
is Jarger and fills the baskets to the 
delight of all concerned. Jessie is large. 
bright and handsome, as well as good, 
but its habit of uneven ripening is some- 
times a serions objection. Manchester 
vias discarded on account of blight, Cres- 
cent, which some people persist in claim- 
ing the most profitable, is a vigorous 
yrower and immensely productive, but 
poor in quality. Cloud's Seedling is very 
much like it and equally undesirable tor 
family use. Stayman’s No. 1, a similar 
type of berry, is more vigorous, larger 
and later and requires lots of sugar to 
make them palatable. Burt and Wilson 
are in the same category, and I have no 
use for them as long as I can raise better 
ones, Gandy ts large, handsome and late, 
quality fair, only moderately productive. 
It is and has been highly commended for 
its lateness. The Irishman who was re 
proved for being later at his work than 
his companions replied he would be even 
with them by quitting an hour earlier; so 
with the Gandy, it is late about getting 
to work, but it quits with the rest. Genl. 
Putnam is a vigorous grower of the pistil- 
late or impertect flowering kind, and pro- 
duces a good crop of large good shaped 
berries, but the quality is too poor I fear 
to attain a prominent position. Warteld 
is medium size and handsome dark glossy 
crimson, but hard to pick and hull, the 
calyx is so closely set in the berry, and too 
acid, | ke Stayman, Crescent, etc. 


Lady Rusk and Great Pacific are no ac 
quisitions and never ought to have been 
disseminated. Crawford and Saunders 
are Jarge and handsome and are fair in 
quality, and I shall hold on to them 
another season at least, or until some of 
the new novelties promise .to supersede 
them, and yet there are others and more 
a coming. 

Everyone must be his own judge as to 
which are the best kinds for his soil and 
purpose, owing to the fickleness of adapta- 
tion. The Great American is a notable 
instance of the capricious character of the 
strawberry; where there 1s one who suc 
ceeds with it there are probably 99 fail- 
ures. H. WILviaMs. 


Montclair, N. J. 


[Don’t be so hard on Sharpless, Mr. 
Williams. The plants are healthy, vigor- 
ous and productive, and the berries are 
scarlet giants. In Queens county Long 
Island Sharpless is king; vou have seen 
them here yourself at the Mineola fair. It 
has no white tip as it has in New Jersey, 
and although not as sweet as Cumber- 
land or Parker Earle, as it ripens with us 
it isn’t bad eating. It is too soft for slup- 
ping though, when picked it won't even 
keep well over night. And it panders to 
our vanity! When we fill a small basket 
of these ‘‘monstrosities”’ as youcall them, 
the biggest we can find, and present them 
to a friend or neighbor, its worth the 
work of running a garden to see the hght 
of lis countenance and listen to his praise 
of our fruit. And he means it, and we 
hike it. Its human nature you know, But 
now comes our respected neighbor, Wim. 
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Valentine, and tells us that for crop, size, 
or quality Sharpless is nowhere alongside 
of Timbrell.—Ep.] 


The Vegetable Garden. 


HOW TO PREVENT THE RAVAGBS OF THB 
CABBAGE MAGGOT. 


A number of remedies have been given 
for this exceedingly troublesome and 
destructive pest, each of which has been 
pronounced effectual, but it is not im- 
probable that their effectiveness may be 
dependent in part on the nature of the 
soil or other conditions. In one or more 
of the following, the desired remedy or 
preventive will, without doubt, be found. 
Experiment will show the cabbage 
grower which is the best for his individ- 
ual use: 


1. Topacco has been highly recom- 
mended, either in the form of dust ob- 
tained from tobacco factories, and sprink- 
led freely over the young plants to deter 
the fly from depositing the eggs, or as a 
decoction to be poured upon the roots. _ 


2. Lime. Peter Henderson protected 
his cabbage and cauliflower plants by 
preparing the ground witha dressing of 
150 hashels of oyster-shell lime to the 


Fig. 1. Tarred paper card, for protecting from 
cabbage maggol; one-half natural size. (A fier Goff.) 


acre. One season when this had been 
neglected, the attack was avoided by 
scraping the soil from the stem of each 
plant, dusting lime around it, and draw- 
ing up the ground again to the stem. In 
addition, a handful of guano was dusted 
around every five or six plants. Strong 
roots were thrown out above the injured 
portion of the stem, and the crop was 
Saved. Where the oyster-shell lime is not 
procurable, its equivalent in stone lime 
may be equally efficient. 

BurDOcK DECOCTION. Acorrespondent 
of the New England Homestead has 
given this remedy: ‘‘Take green burdock 
leaves and stalks, run them through a 
hay-cutter, put them in a kettle or tub, 
and mash them with an old axe or mall, 
adding water and pounding them to a 
pulp. Let it stand overnight. Have the 
decoction strong, and when you sce the 
‘first sign of the maggot, use it, and you 
will find it a dead het for the maggot. 
Apply it with a sprinkler, takin of the 
rose, and pour the solution along the 


Tows. I seldom have toapply it asecond 
time.” 


The same remedy is available for the 
Onion worm, and Professor Peck, the 
State Botanist of New York, has found 
it effectual in relieving strawberry plants 
ftom attack of the white grub, even when 


grubs were collected and buried near the 
roots. 


4. Tansy. Astrong decoction of the 
common tansy, when it can be casily ob- 
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tained, would probably be as serviceable 
in warding off attack as the burdock. 

5. KEROSENE EMULSION. A _ corres- 
pondent of Insect Life has written: 
‘Your kerosene emulsion has done won- 
ders on Anthomyia brassice. We have 
used it on our cabbage that was badly 
infested with cabbage-fly, and now, upon 
examination, they are et gone, and 
the plants not hurt the least. Your 
formula, however, is too strong. Nine 

allons of water to one of the emulsion 

illed all the plants we put it on. After 
that we mixed it, twelve gallons of water 
to one of the emulsion, and this did no 
harm to the plants, but destroyed all the 
worms. 


Fig. 2. 
half natural size. 


Tool for cutting tarved paper cards, one- 


(After Goff.) 


6. NiGuT soit. An English preventive 
of the fly is dipping the plants in a pud- 
dle of cow-dung, or night soil, so as to 
smear the roots and stems well up to the 
leaves. 

7. Soot. Another English preventive 
is that of dipping the stems in soot and 
water. The bitterness imparted to the 
plants renders them unpalatable to the 
maggot. 

8. HELLERORE. The same preventive 
that proved so effectual in preserving 
tobacco plants from cut-worm destruc- 
tion should serve quite as effectually in 
protecting from the cabbage fly. The 
tobacco plants before setting out were 
dipped ina solution of one-fourth of a 
pound of white hellebore powder in ten 
quarts of water. 

Prof. Jas. Fletcher, Dominion Ento- 
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mologist of Canada, reports that a 
severe attack of the cabbage worm mag- 
got had been successfully treated by syr- 
inging about half a cupful of hellebore 
tea round each root and then hoeing the 
soil well up around the stem.—(Jnsect 
Life, III, 1891 p. 247.) 

9. Liguip MANURE. An experiment 
of lime and liquid manure made upon a 
large scale by Mr. D. M. Dunning of 
Cayuga Co.,N. Y., has resulted in the 
perfect success of the liquid manure, 
and a partial success of the gas-lime.— 
Insect Life,) 11, 1889, p. 86). 

10. TARRED-PAPER PROTECTORS. Pro- 
fessor E. S. Goff, the able entomologist 
of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, formerly of the New York 
Experiment Station at Geneva, has re- 
cently paoeee: as the result of experi- 
ments by him, a preventive of cabbage- 
fly attack, that seems to be effectual, in- 
expensive and simple in application. Its 
principle is the same as that attained by 
your correspondent by more costly and 
pains-taking means—viz., preventing the 
fly from depositing its eggs upon the 
stalks of the plants soon after trans- 
planting, at, or a little below the surface 
of the ground where only they are 
placed, 

The device consists of pieces of tarred 
paper which may be of a somewhat thin- 
ner grade then ordinary roofing felt, cut 
into hexagonal pieces, of about two and 
one-half inches diameter, with a slit from 
one angle to the center, where are short 
star-shaped cuts to permit of the adjust- 
ment about the stem of the plant on the 
surface of the ground. 

Fig. 1 represents one of the pieces in 
half its natural size. Fig. 2, an instru- 
ment devised by Professor Goff for cut- 
ting the pieces expeditiously and uni- 
formly. Fig. 3 shows the manner of 
cutting the hexagons from the sheet of 
tarred paper with the minimum loss of 
material; the dotted lines indicate the 
position of the edge of the cutter for 
forming the first hexagon after the lower 
edge has been cut into notches. 

The blade of the tool, which should be 
made by an expert blacksmith, is formed 
from a band of steel, beat into form of a 
half hexagon, and these taking an acute 
angle reaches nearly tothe center, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The part making the 
star-shaped cut is formed from a sepa- 
rate piece of steel, so attached to the 
handle as to make a close joint with the 
blade. The latteris beveled from the out- 
side all around, so that by removing the 
part making the star-shaped cut, the 
edge may be ground ona grindstone. It 
is important that the angles of the blade 
be made perfect, and that its outline rep- 
resents an exact half hexagon. In using 
the tool, place the tarred paper onthe 


Fig. 3. Diagram showing how the cards are 
cul, (After Goff.) 


end of a section of a log or piece of tim- 
ber. 

‘The cards should be placed about the 
plants at the time of transplanting. By 
bending the card slightly, the slot will 
open sufficiently to admit the the stem of 
the plant to the center, after which the 
card should (bé spread out, and the points 
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formed by the star-shaped cut should be 
pressed about the stem.”’ 

By the addition of a lot of grafting 
wax to the star points a better union of 
the paper and stem of the plant is  se- 
cured. The results of the use of these 
tarred papers has been most satisfactory. 
J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, whites as 
follows: 

“We have often lost nearly our entire 
setting forearly cabbage, and had never 
found any remedy, except to dig around 
the plants, and pick out the maggots by 
hand. This was expensive and not 
always satisfactory. The tarred paper 
remedy has thus far been about a perfect 
protection. I had some 7,000 or 8,000 
thus protected and the crop is a splendid 
one. By the side of them we had about 
the same number unprotected, and should 
have lost nearly, or quite the whole lot 
by the old system of hand picking.” 

After the second years’ trial with the 
papers, Mr. Smith wrote to Prof. Goff 
that he had used the last spring from 
10,000 to 15,000 of the protectors, and 
did not think that he had lost 25 heads 
of cabbage from the maggots, while in 
ordinary seasons, without them, the 
loss would have been from three-fourths 
to nine-tenths of the plants. 

Another correspondent stated that he 
had used about 15,000 of the cards; and 
had no loss from the maggots except 
when the cards had not been properly 
puton, The success was so marked that 
he would hereafter use them on all of his 
early cabbages. 

It really seems from the above testi- 
mony and others received, that to Pro- 
fessor Goff must be given the credit of 
having satisfactori'y solved the difficult 
problem, the solution of which has been 
sought for so many years—‘‘how to pre- 
vent the ravages of the cabbage mag- 
got?” 

Any additional information desired 
inrelation to the tarred paper protec- 
tors, may no doubt be obtained from 
Prof. Goff by addressing him at the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Madison, Wis. In the above, I 
have extracted from the Station Report 
for the year ending June 30, 1891. 


MAKING fA HOTBED. 


The situation for a hotbed should be 
well sheltered from the north and north- 
west, and the beds should face the south 
or southeast, in short it should be a 
warm sheltered spot. 

Hotbeds are ot two kinds, namely, 
above ground and under ground. A pit 
in the ground is a saving of manure and 
also of surface covering, but in the case 
of low or heavy lands where the water 
would be likely to drain into the pit and 
cool the manure, the hotbed should be 
mide entirely above ground. Where the 
land is sandy, gravelly, or otherwise 
well drained, and there is no probability 
of the water lodging in the hole, the pit 
is the most economical method and the 
‘asiest worked. 


As fermenting material there is nothing 
better than good fresh horse manure, 
well wetted in thestables. Throwit into 
a pile in a sunny place or under a shed to 
heat, and when it has got well warmed 
upturn it over, shaking it loose and 
mixing it well and see that it is all moist. 
Then pile it up till it again gets hot 
throughout. Now make up the beds. 
. Throw the hot manure into the pit, 
shaking it up and spreading it evenly as 
you go along, and tread it down firmly, 
especially under the ratters along the 
sides of the pit and in the corners. Fill 


to within 10 or 12 inches of the surface. 
Now put on the sashes and keep them 
tight till the heat again gets strong; 
cover up with mats, straw or shutters at 
night, but let the sun shine on the sashes 
in the day time, it will get up the heat 
quicker. 

When the heat is well up throw in the 
soil spreadi git equally all over the bed 
and 4+ to 5inches deep, and neither sow 
nor plant init till the heat of the soil 3 
inches under the surface h.s declined to 
100°, Then all is safe. 


Points to observe in making a hotbed: 
Select a warm, sunny, sheltered place; 
make provisions for quick and effectual 
drainage from the beds both under 
ground and trom the surface; never put 
inthe manure till it is quite hot; when 
the pit is filled with manure and it is 
packed down, never put on the loam till 
after the manure has again become quite 
hot; don't sow or plant till the heat is on 
the fall; and so long as ‘‘steam”’ gathers 
in the frame ventilate a little dav and 


night to let the ‘‘steam”’ escape, else the — 


ammonia will burn the plants. But you 
can cover these ventilating apertures 
with straw or matting in such a way as 
to let the ammonia escape, and at the 
sane time keep out the cold. 


GHIGORY. 


To THE Eprror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
How can I ship mushrooms a distance of 
300 miles, without getting them dam- 
aged by frost or transportation? Also 
about the cultivation of chicory; of what 
size should the roots be for forcing, and 
how 1s it marketed? 

H. B.S. 

Falls Village, Conn., Jan. 3, '93, 


1. According to the quantity of mush- 
rooms you have; in card-board, chip, or 
light wooden boxes, containing one to 
five pounds each, and these packed se- 
curely inside of larger, frost proof boxes. 
2. Chicory roots run from the size of 
scorzonera to that of Sandwich Island 
salsify roots. When the bleached leaves 
are full-size—say 10 inches long, the 
heads of leaves are cut off taking the 
tip of the crown of the root as well to 
hold the leaves together, and several of 
these heads are tied into a bunch, and sold 
in this way. Frost will destroy them, for 
although the out-door roots are hardy 
enough, these yellowish white leaves 
having been bleached in warm, dark 
quarters are very sensitive to frost. 


VEGETABLE GARDBN NOTES. 


THE EARLIEST PEas.—The earliest peas 
are the round-seeded yellow ones. The 
different secdsmen call them Extra Early, 
Earhest of All, or some such names, 
meaning thereby that they are B's, C’s, 
or D’s selection of these early peas. Now 
while they are the earliest of all peas, 
and indispensable for this reason, they 
are the poorest to eat of our garden va- 
rictics. These peas are not sweet and 
they get hard very quick. They are of 
no use for summer main crops; they'll 
scarcely grow atter the hot weather sets 
in. For fall peas however, say for early 
August sowings, perhaps they are the 
most rehable of all. 


WHILE THE ONIONS are frozen don't 
handle them to sort them over or break 
off their growing sprouts; let this work 
alone till they thaw out. A little frost 
won't hurt them. 


POTATO ONIONS are valuable for ama- 
teurs. They grow well and to a good 


size, multiply freely, and ripen early, and 
they never sprout in winter like ordinary 
seed or sets onions. But they are not as 
strong flavored as the other onions. We 
raise them from sets. Get a quart of sets 
and be sure they are true potato onions, 
and plant them at the same time as you 
sow your early peas in deeply and loosely 
worked land, in rows 4 to 5 inches deep, 
and 6 to 8 inches asunder in the rows. 
They will be mpe and off the ground 
in time for celery, strawberries, fall beans, 
or peas or turnips. 

IF yoU HAVE some horseradish stored 
in the cellar and sprouts have begun to 
grow on it, rub off these shoots and kcep 
them off, else they greatly lessen the pun- 
gency of the radish, the very good qual- 
ity we raise it for. : 

THE CARMINE RADISH is a very fine 
variety, short-topped and eariy; its 
great advantage is that it doesn't get 
foggy in the heart as soon asdoes French 
Breakfast, and the majonty of other 
turnip sorts. It is among turmp rad- 
ishes what Beckert’s Chartier is among 
longer rooted sorts. 


PREPARB FOR SPRING. 


Notwithstanding this arctic winter, 
spring willcome and we must be pre- 
pared forit. If we are set upon having 
early spring salading and vegetables we 
have got to begin now. Lettuces from 
sowing time till beanng take ten or 
eleven weeks, radishes from sowing till 
eating size, five weeks, cucumbers from 
sowing till we begin to gather, from ten 
to eleven weeks in frames, and a fort- 
night less in a forcing house; tomatoes 
from sowing till picking, four months; 
and Early Horn carrots sown in a hot- 
bed in February, will be fit for use about 
the end of May. 


Miscellaneous. 


GATALOGUBS. 


The seedsmen make an effort to get out 
their catalogues about the first of January 
every year. Asthcy print enormous edi- 
tions varying from a few ten or twenty 
thousands up to nearly half a million 
apiece each, it would be impossible for the 
printer to have them all ready at once, 
and equally impossible for the seedsman 
to have them all wrapped up and mailed 
at once. Nor would it be advisable ina 
business sense even if it could be done. As 
the catalogues come in from the printer 
they are mailed, first to customers in the 
southern states, and in foreign countries, 
and then to addresses in the north, As 
the spring opens early in the south, 
the earliest orders as a rule come from 
there. 

These catalogues are gotten up at vast 
expense, and in the eyes of the several 
firms who issue them, in the most attrac- 
tive manner, commensurate with their 
business and means. Horticultural cata- 
logues are impressive, far-reaching and 
penetrating educators of the people. They 
reach into the uttermost corners of the 
land, and their glowing pictures and en- 
couraying text create an almost irresist- 
ble disposition to havesome ofthe flowers 
or fruits or trees so eloquently set betore 
us. Even the little toddlers crowd around 
their mothers’ knees in wrapt admiration 
of the gorgeous poppies, handsome roses 
or delightful sweet peas and other beautt 
ful and toothsome items of the contents, 
and many times exclaim “Oh, mama, do 
please, yet some of them!” 

Novelties in flowers fruits and vegeta- 
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bles are a specialty in all the leading cata- 
logues, and the several firms rack their 
brains and plunge deep into their pockets 
to secure them. Why? Because the pub- 
lic demand them. To denounce the novel- 
ties collectively and on general principles 
seems to be the annual qaventé game of 
some writers. Doing this they think is 
smart and will elevate them in public 
opinion. But the very exclamation of 
these poor bi-pedal asses is simply the 
voice of ignorance and cowardice; ignor- 
ance, because of their own experience they 
know nothing about whether the novel- 
ties are new or not, good or not, or any- 
thing at all about them; and cowardice, 
because being conscious of their own utter 
ignorance they dare not write one dispar- 
aging word specifically. We seek, read 
and study what is written of novelties 
when they are treated individually and 
from the point of personal experience. We 
want to know the good, bad and indif- 
ferent qualities and distinctive features of 
every novelty, but they must be the decis- 
sion of actual experience. Such is knowl- 
edge. The other is simply braying for a 
penny. 

Catalogues intended for review should 
be addressed to the Editor of Gardening, 
ps Cove, N. Y., and not to the Chicago 
office. 
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HARDY JAPANESE IRIS, 
—ALL DOUBLE— 


THE B. L. BRAGG COMPANY. 
12 Best Varieties Known. 


Orion, Malmaison, Turban, Chameleon, 
Go Bound, Ware, Saturn, 


J. C. Maal Lara Robert Craig, 


Purple Prince, Blue Bird, 
Isabella. 

Above Set, sate packed by Express, @3.00 
Set of 24 Varieties, all different, - - 5.00 
Set of 12 Varieties, mixed, 1.50 


ce Write for complete Hst with prices. 


The B. L. BRAGG COMPANY, 


337 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


22000 
Southern Plants for} 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 

ma Chrysanthemums, Choice 
wan Roses,New Shrubs,Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 
,tion Guaranteed. 
Raisers of Pea Fowl!s 
,and Bronze Turkeys. 
4 J.J.CRUSMAN, 


Everzreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


WATER LILIES, 411 cotors. 


Paims, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


Olds’ Seed Potatoes 


Have won a reputation. 40-page Catalogue of all 
best varieties, with pointers for potato growers free. 


gf Rg 
freeman. °E. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wis. 


- - - - 


°° * GARDENING. 


* BARGAI 
(ae «OFFER 
my, 24418. 


REAL VALUE 
50 CENTS 


SS 
, 


) 


LESS THAN 


> PRICE 


Year to dis- 
tribute our World's Fair /and 
Catalogue, and introduce 
our Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
everywhere, we offer SPECIAL COLLECTION 
fa of 5 Choice Vegetables. 


valuable space in small gardens, climbs readily 
on trellises, fences, etc. 
all Tomato, it is the earliest, and the winner for 
early market. 
of the best varieties grown, either for the pri- 
vate or market gardener. New Early Champion 
Sweet Corn, produces ears 12 inches long in 60 
days; very sweet, 
heads, crisp and delicate flavor. F R ? CENTS in cash or stamps, 
we will send one packet each () of 
together with our World’s Fair et goed o 
A Mirror of American Horticulture and typica 
ofthis Columbian Year, the most mapa | sheer GAPRVENING 
Seed and Plant Book ever issued, 20 pages larger 
than ever, 150 new accurate engravings, 4 grand 
colored plates of Sweet Peas, Cannas, Pansies, and Callas, hundreds of § 
7 dollars in cash prizes, premiums in books and World’s Fair Souvenir 
Coins for orders of various amounts. 
Our World’s Fair BARGAIN Collection 
‘*F"’ consists of 5 Choice Specialties in 
I pkt. Sweet Peas, Eckford’s, 1oc. 
1 pkt. Pansy, Imp. German, 1Sc. 
1pkt. Carnation Margaret,  1oc. 
I pkt. 
1 pkt. Mignonette Gabriel, 10¢c. 


Write to-day, East orWest. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE} 


f@#-NEW YORK, 12 Barclay St. 


Por the 
Columbian 


Gardening 
Fair 


the 


i New Climbing 
Japanese Cucumber, a rare novelty, saves 


Vaughan’s Earliest of 


Edmand’s Early Blood Beet, one 


Buttercup Lettuce, large solid 


above Collection ‘‘K’’ 


VAUGHAN’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


‘wm, The 
Complete 
Collection 
with our 
Catalogue 

Total value, so cents. . for 25 cts, 
This offer will not appear a,ain. 


Nasturtium Aurora, sc. 


&£@- CHICAGO, 88 State St, 


We We have made great Improvements In machinery, and 
OW FE PO S have also discovered a better clay, sq that we are now 
Ez ® manufacturing FLOWER POTS that can't be beat. 

We have the assurance of a host of our customers that 
our make are the best In the market Freight rates are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 


ing saves you freight charges. Send for circuian, or we wili send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Ww ot 


Any One with a cellar or stable can do it. Our pam- 
phiet, ‘*‘How to Grow Mushrooms,” gives full in- 
structions. Send for it. Atrial brick of Mushroom 
Spawn (enough to plant a space 3 ft. by 4 ft.) sent by 
mail, to any address for 22c. 10 lbs. by express. for 
#1.20. 50 1bs. for 85. Our handsomely Illustrated 
Sear fe of Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds 

requisites for Farm, Garden, Lawn. free to all. 


JOHN GARDINER & CO., 74.N,23¢h>¢- 
SAVE MONEY ON FRUIT PLANTS. 


I ship first-class plants, all over the U. 8. every year, 
and save many men much money. My trade doubled 
in 92. Michel's Early Strawberry only $1.75 per 1000. 
I have for spring trade, extra fine stock of all the best 
old and new varieties of Strawberries, viz: Parker 
Karle, Warfield, Eureka, Entrance, Beder Wood. Ed- 
gar Queen, Lovett’s Early, Haveland’ Van Deman, 
and many others. A)so best varieties of Raspberries 
and Blackberries. and Seed Potatoes. I riled lants 
to nurseries by the ton. Get my free 9% Catalogue; 
compare AL. Bwin with others. 

0. A.E. BALDWIN. Bridgman, Berrien Co. Mich. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


3,000,000 Asparagus Roots. 


Four best kinds, including Donald’s Elmira. 
Write for wantsto .. . 


1. & J. L. Leonard, lona, Glou. Co., N. J. 


QITUATION WANTED-—By a German perdener. 2 
‘Y yearsin America. well posted in landscape, bed- 


WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 
H Trees, Plants & Vines. 
Small Fru its Struwhberries & Rasp- 


--—___—_—_______———- berries our specialtics. 
Berry Crates and Baskets. _ Prices low. 


k 
Catalogue free. D. B. GARVIN & SON, Wheeling, W. Va. 


rope of Beautiful Flowers. 25c. 
S oo ts of earllest and best Vegeta- 
free 


bles. 25c. All for 40c. Catalogue 
Cc. P. HIRSCHY, Berne, Ind. 


CURIOUS CACTI. Ub0 Beainple ibe. ist free. 
The wonderful ** Blood Cactus” only 30 cts. 
Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank". Milton, Wis. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


6 inch per 100, §$ a 
r ii) a) ‘ ‘ 


14 0) ul 
Me " 400 8" " 5.00 
a es “ 5.00 9 ih) * 7. 
By o 7.5 0% “ 10.00 
es ‘ W.00 IL “15.00 
5 oe a » ay «sé 20). 00 


13.8 2 
Terms: Cash, f. 0. b. here. Address 


HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Michigan Wild Flowers. 


Orchids, Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, 
Grasses and Sedges .. . 


For Gardens, Rockeries, Lakes, lawns and 
Parks. Send for Catalogue. 


W. A. BROTHERTON & CO., 


- - « ROCHESTER, MICH, U.S.A. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Guide to Pansy Culture 


Free to any address by Wm. Toole, Baraboo, Wis., 
with Catalogue of Premium American Pansy Seeds, 
describing eighty-two varieties and mixtures of 
Panates, also other seeds and plants. Extra choice 
mixed, 10c. pkt.; lected mixed. 15c.; Hes- 
perian, 25c. Our pansies have taken first pre- 
mium during past ten years at leading fairs held at 


Milwaukee, adison, La Crosse, Mirneapolis, 
Peoria and Chi 


cago. 
WM. TOOLE, Pansy Specialist, Barapoo, Wis. 


F720 Zr 02 got 1st quality can ever 

be sent by mail. May- 
hap you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we Ship Safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees; 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 

91@ SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 
SMITH S is ie ss ever epic eared 


cause it has more valuable points than any other var. 
Our Free Hlustrated Catalogue tells all about it, 
and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ever introduced at. Alsoa/‘ ull line of Nursery 
Stock adapted to the northwest. Send for one to-day. 


: k 
COE & CONVERSE, FORT ATELXSON, 


e SMALL 
Grape Vines, fur. 


Old and New Varieties. Warranted extra strong. 
NONE CHEAPER. Send for Patalogue: 
EUGENE WILLETT, North Collins, N. Y, 
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HANGING BASKETS FOR VERANDAS. 


What a charming addition toasummer 
porch is a well grown hanging basket! 
But nine out of ten of those we see are 
straggly, half starved eve sores-and why? 
Because the plants a-e not fed and 
watered enough. We all may know how 
to water, but how to feed in the small 
space of earth allotted to the plants, is 
the question that does not seem to be 
understood. Suitable plants forthe situa- 
tion is another. So nething that will grow 
luxuriantly, and flower freely and contin- 
ously, and stand the whipping and twist- 
ing of the wind. 


The best plant I have found for the 
purpose is Maurandya Barclayana, to be 
found in any seedsman’s catalogue. I 
started the seeds in January under glass 
and forced the plants till June, when all 
danger of frost was passed. My basket 
is rustic work 2x14 feet inside measure, 
and 9 inches deep, with the edges over 
which the vines trail rounded so asnot to 
cut the vine when swayed by the wind. 
In this basket four plants were placed. 


When preparing for planting I got some 
‘‘horn shavings,”’ to be had at any florist. 
The name horn shavings is somewhat 
misleading, as it contains nearly every- 
thing in the horn line, from a broken 
comb or hair pin to the dust like horn 
chippings from the factory. I separated 
the coarse material from the fine and 
placed the coarse two inches thick at the 
bottom of the basket, thus forming toa 
certain extent a drainage area. Then I 
took equal parts of sand. leaf mould and 
a clayey loam, and in it I mixed the fine 
bone shavings until the soil had a pepper 
and salt look. This compost was put into 
the basket and one plant set in each cor- 
ner and the whole surface of the earth 
covered 2 inches deep with swamp moss, 
which prevents rapid evaporation of 
moisture. This moss (sphagnum) is com- 
mon in bogs and is extremely retentive of 
moisture, it 1s used largely by nursery- 
men in packing plants, and of late years 
has been applied extensively in mulching 
young roses in greenhouses, 


The basket is hung by four strong wires 
from the corners, meeting 3 feet above, 
twisted into one strand and then looped. 
Before hanging in place one or more shoots 
of the vine is trained to each strand and 
thereafter the vines are left to their own 
will. Every evening, unless it has been a 
cloudy or rainy day, the basket is watered, 
and the result is a mass ofluxuriant green; 
never without some of its handsome violet 
purple flowers from Julv till frost. As the 
plant is a Mexican perennial (if one care 
to) wh‘n frost comes the vines may be 
potted and kept indoors over winter and 
set out the following June, but I prefer 
raising new plants from seed each year. 


A. B. Ham. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEeUUY 
are very closely connected with 
WELL ner ey NATURAL TEETH 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, brightens. beautifies & saves 
the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Den- 
tists and Physicians. Sold by first- 
class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co.. 
Carson, Pirte, Scott & Co., James L. 
Walker & Co.. Mandel Bros., Schles- 
inger & Mayer. 


CANNAS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The bestonly. Seed of either, 25 cts. 
per packet. Circulars free. 


T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. d. 


"+ * GARDENING. —__ Feb. 


at2 }2 cts. Per Packet. 
oz | CHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS “cote 


In order to introduce our seeds, we make the folowing liberal offer: 
For $1.00 we will send the following 40 Packets of Flower Seeds, prepaid, 


by mail, to any address; or any 2) packets for We. Instructions how to 
p lant on each p acket. We guarantee these seeds to reach you safely and to 

4 ‘9 ~ 7) 6 fresh ee We call this collection our 
Ageratum—Sweet Alyssum—Amarantus—Antirrhinum 


or Snan Dragon—Double Aquilegia—Aster 4) kinds 
mixed—Balsam or Touch me not—Bachelor’s Button 
—Morning Glory—Canterbury Bell—Cox Comb—Dian- 
thus Pinks mixed—Fox Glove—Larkspur—Hollyhock 
mixed—Sweet Rocket—Sweet Candy. tuft—Cypressa 
Vine—Dish Cloth Gourd—Lobelia—Ice Plant—Marvel 
of Peru or Four O’clock—Sensitive Plant—Love ina 
Mist or Devil in the Bush—Evenineg Primrose—Pan- 
sy choice mixed—Pansy Rainbow, the largest and best 
pansy grown—Petunia choicest mixed—Phlox Dran 
@ mondii choicest mixed—Poppy—lKprtulaca—Swee 
’ Mignonette—Scabiosa—Dwarf Ne turtiam—Tall Nas- 
turtium—Fyench Marigold—Verbena choice mixed— 
per Waliflower—Double Zinnia or Youth and Old 
Ave Swen Peas 28 kinds mixed. 
Read this list over and see if you can get such a 
bargain anywhere else. 


We will send 30 choice packets of VEGE- 
TABLE SEEDS for $1.00, or [5 
packets for 50 cts. 


Including the choicest kinds of Asparagns, Beets 


Cabbage 2 kinds, Carrots, Celery, Cucumbers 2 kinds, Lettuce 2 kinds, Muskmelons 2 kinds, Watermelons 2 
kinds, Onions, Parsley, Parsnips, Pepper, Pumpkins, Radishes, Spinach, Salsify, Squash, Tomatoes 2 kinda, 
Be ans, Corn, Turnips, Pop Corn and Peas. Our |i irge, illustrated, 14 pe age catalogue sent for 10c. in stamps. Don’t 
order your Seeds, Roses, Bulbs or Plants of any kind until you have seen our prices, We can save you money. 
Liberal premiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and planis free. We are the largest rose growers in America. Address 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 2, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 


4 


No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new Seed 
and Plant Book. IT 1S A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Illustrations ; $2500 in Cash Prizes; Beautiful Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

It is mailed free to all enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


address Wim. Henry Maule, Philadelphia. 


IF YOU INTEND TO PLANT 


SEEDS ROSES TREES 


SMALL FRUITS, CRAPE VINES, ETC. 


Why Not Procure the Best Direct from the Growers? Our illustrated Catalogue, over 160 
pages, offers one of the mos: -<=plete stocks in the U.S. at right prices. Free to planters. Send for:ttoday, 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON €0., Painesville, Lako Co., 0. 


1838.—FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 300 ACRES. —1893. 


Parry's Giant, Pedigree Jupun Mammoth, Paragon, 
NUT TREES ana and other Chestnuts. Japan, Persian, French and English Wal- 
NEW PEARS. _ nuts. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless-Pear— 

very Jarge and very late. Senecu—large. handsome and im- 
mediately after Bartletts. Japan Golden Russet, Vermont Beauty and Idaho, tn 
collections at reduced rates. Eleagnus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other 
valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street Ornamental Shrubs, Vines. etc. 
Grape Vines. Small Fruit Plants. Immense Stock Maples and Poplars for street planting. 
Hlustrated descriptive catalogue free. 


Pomona Nurseries. WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


Spray 


your 


Fruit 
Trees 


and 
o 
Vines 
’ Iles 
if of he ask 
ted: a Serataand ee a a ee 
I its abl’ une ey 900 SOLID HEADS é . : 
| + finan ridin Th balacennes: Al scribing Out of a field of 20,0: O plants of Burwell's 
all insec tsinjurious to fri it, Free, Address X-tra Cabbage this season. 13 years carefal 


selection b > ; 
WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. E. E. BURWELL. New Haven, Annex, Conn. 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


- Schlesinger Louth eave _ 
: and Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Mayer a 


Make their initial bow to the 
readers of GARDENING. We beg 
to remind it’s just as important 
to buy good DRY GOODS as 
to buy sound seeds. We sell the 
good kinds, and save you money 


at the same time. IRON-FRASMME CONSTRUCTION. 


Send for our Shopping List. Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


Mes ywesuub 


f My ye img 15e ‘ 
Pete a mi ce i ae » I 


TVA AVE Ed WIAA Gas 62h ee wiadd ssepatresesceaneng 343474 a 
3 SBS SSS LA ieee LT tas 


: State and Madison Streets, 7 X y 
| Ea © TO BUILD. 
| S| We SZ YOUR GREENHOUSES 
Y R B | WAN ee we would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
\ E E ‘\) Ln ih | estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
= : : cd and doors ads el meyes porbad 
i te Ss on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
» | CYPRESS / 8 he es 
3 v ° eeeee¢ «6 
i SASH N We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 
O | 
OU L Lockland Lumber Co., 
. t Mee LOCKLAND, 0. 
, A N 
- 
| R JOHN C. MONINGER, re like to have machines that would lessen 
| 297 Hawthorne Ave., S his labor and cares, and reduce the cost of 
A CHICAGO, ILL. H production? The “Planet Jr.” Tools do 


Farmer this and do more—they produce better re 


sults its and better et profits. The new machines 
and lertilizer Drill; 


9 ry ” a 
Ould n't ee eee eer ee Co 

are marvels of mechanical ingenuity. 
The “Fianet Jr.” book for 1893 shows you their parts and uses 


in detail. {t's a book worth having at any price. We send it /vee. 
S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


: ID BEIDS syAch ceulrs T FES VINES, ROSES, 
5 ORNAMENTALS. 

GreatentSuccesn Timbrall Strawberry.” Toeenn Bester, Now Fouts ceecisien. 

Have you recelved our Catalogue? 5 ee, why not? Buy direct and save one-half. 


a ie FREE. E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


_— 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


a 


patel “NOU NES Sanuceed uLes No noes T DELO. 
VIN A 
THE FLAT TOP TYPE. at BA at has to retail buyers We give more for the money than any 
F 7 sate a the se oR in Americ: 7 Ve ont anno ee ord na Bt aha Catalogue. 
t te pe story ar sii ne ven O ALL whoapply. 
Devine Boiler Works, ie WY. MILL E R CO., Freeport Nursery, bie Ill. 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. Is a simple preparst a simple preparstion — 


combining eve ele- 

ment required ‘ss plants 
When you write to any of the advertis- to produce vigorous and 

healthy gro bt and 


ers in this paper please say that you saw ol aon 
generous flowering. 2 Ib. box by mall for § sh i h includes a handsome 
the advertisement 1 in GARDENING, circular ‘‘How to Raise and Successfully Grow # ee S. jante.” ” riTch FERTILIZER WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 


GRIFFIN’S 
TUBEROUS 


BEGONIAS. 


See illustrated descriptive paper on 
these Begonias in Gardening of Dec. 
ist. 1 am exclusive Agent for their 
sale, and will send illustrated descrip- 
tive price list on application. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


eee PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plans made and Trees, Shrubs and Plante furnished 
at saving of 3 to 530 percent. Pamphlets and full par 
ticulars sent free. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


FERNS in my Catalogue, beautiful, and easily 
grown. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS —vhite, purple and ycllow. 
TRILLIUMS-1arce pure white, purple, &c, 
LILIES—poth native and foreign—a long list, 
WATER PLANTS, sweet water Lilies, &c. 
WILD FLOWERS-n great quantity, 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings, 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick. Mass. 
OUR HANDSOMELY | 


Illustrated = 
+ Catalogue 


FOR 18909383 


Is now ready and has been mailed 
to our regular customers. Others can FREE 
receive a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 


be deducted from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 

Rare New Tropical Fruit 
and Ornamental Plants and 
Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 
Palms, Ferns, Aquatica, 
|} Orange Trees, Bam boos, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- 
-/f where. 

Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells all 
about the subject. 

Established 1883. 

Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


CUT ROSES. —.-| 


If you want a supply of Cut Roses through 
the coming winter or spring, write us for 
prices. Careful and successful shipping our 
specialty, also Funeral Designs at all prices. 


wiht. M. EVERETT, 
Center Street Greenhouses, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


Strawberries and Fine Fruits. 
Do you Intend planting any Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries or other small fruit plants, 
Roses or novelties. Send for my ¢0-page cata- 
logue and report on strawberrtes. A 


D. BRANDT, box 313, Bremen, Ohio. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
state that yousaw the adv.in GARDENING. 


" eattW aban 


ATROSEMA GRANDIFLOR, 


—__ ie: 
* LOOK AT ME 


something 
ADSOIUCEIL 


; ee i : NOW. —o> 


mp COPTMORTED G2” , : A A os 
™ Nao 


K Fy 4 pat old and neglected plants are really valuable and prove 
; eminently satisfactory, but, after all, it cannot be denied that one 
ee which is absolutely new to cultivation. and at the same time is one which 
is the very best in actual merit, is decidedly most desirable. Just sucha plant is Centrosema Grandifiora, 
now introduced for the first time. It is a perennial vine of rare and exquisite beauty, perfectly hardy at 
the North, begins blooming early in June from seed sown in April, and bears in the greatest profusion 
inverted, pea shaped flowers from one and a half to two and a half inches in diameter, and ranging in 
color from rosy violet to a reddish purple, while the large buds and the back of the flowers are pure 
white, making it appear as if one plant bore many different colored flowers at one time. Occasionally 
plants produce pure white flowers, while others are broadly margined with a white feathering. The 
flowers are produced in the greatest profusion, sometimes six to eight in a cluster; the stem is slender, 
the foliage graceful, and of a delightful odor. It is well adapted for every garden purpose, and especial- 
ly as a climber, running six to eight feet in a season. It will bloom until frost, and if potted will no doubt 
flower freely in the house; but for the latter purpose it will probably be better to grow the seedlings 
in pots during the summer. If the seeds are soaked in warm water for a few hours before planting it 
will hasten their germination. One of its most attractive features is the way in which the flowers look 
up at you in the face. Every imaginative person sees faces in the Pansy, and this is even more 
suggestive in Centrosema. Therefore, ‘‘Look at Me." is not a bad name for it. It is confidently pre- 
dicted that it will have a great run, and be immensely popular as soon it is known. Of the Centrosema 
we offer both seeds and pot grown plants. 
Plants ready April 1, 25 cents each. Seeds 1 cent each ready now. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO) C, B. WHITNALL & CO., 


~ «© « « « 438 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Mention American Florist. 


» wrx oe< J e 
~\ FOR 25 CENTS :: 


mail Ee ES toany addres 
a collection of six beautiful new varieties of 
Sweet Peas, one packeteach; Iga Eck- 
ford, whiteshaded pink, Miss Hunt. re™ 
pale lavender; Queen of England, eras 
large white; Cardinal, bright :cariet 
Splendour, rich rose shaded crimson; 
Purple Prince, rich blue. 


~ FOR 20 GENTS zyrsu=! =: 
any address § packets 


choice flower seeds, all of which will bloom this season. A very 
RY choice collection, one packet each, Chrysanthemum, chol 
Ne Or Aster, fine mixed; Dianthus, fine double mise; 
tal an 


Petunia, fine hybrids; Phlox, choice strain; Zinnia, cho’ 
double; Pansy, fine mixed; Calliopsis, double mixed. 


$FOR 40 CENTS we wi mail both the above ce 
lections, a choice fresh sels 

. Order Now as this offer will not appear again, and ask for 
our Horticultural Cuide for 1893, 

most complete ever issued, containing the latest novelties ™ 


The great demand for 
these collections alone 


enables us to*make so liberal an offer. 


CURRIE BROS., Seedsmen, Milwaukee, Wis. 


o—_> 
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JAPANESE ANEMONES, 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are rfectly 
hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
flowering as freely whether the season be a 
wet ordry one. When grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most fully a pre 
ciated. Singie plants, 25 cents, five for $ 00. 

Our new catalogue tells of hardy Trees Shrubs, 
Planta, Roses, Fruit, and our sy ecial stock of Rhcdo- 
dendrons. It will interest all who are interested In 
such matters. Wesend it FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 
Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 

Hardy Flowers. . . . . 


gy”Four Catalogues, 228 pages, fully describing the 
most unique collection in Aihorica: The for 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, SASS, 
(Established 1854.) 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


CARNATIONS, An extra collection 
=> ——--——- of most beautiful 
varieties. 10 plants, each different, 
mailed for 50c.; 25 plants for $1.00. 
‘See former advs. for offers of finest 
Geraniums. Lots of other choice things 
at moderate prices. LIST FREE. 


DANIEL K. HERR, 
Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


PURDY’S © © 


Catalogue of Plants and Trees Free. 


SMALL FRUIT WORK, 128 pages, Leatherette 

cover 20 cts, It’s a mine of wealth toeveryone 

wing fruit; while his Catalogue (36 pages) 

FULL of information, FREE. Wholesale 
prices BEAT THE WORLD. Address 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . . 

ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Palms and Dracznas, 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


PALMS from lic. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 

DRACZENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 
of other Decorative Plants. Send for catalogue. 
Wholesale lists to dealers, 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Palm Gardens, 
PLATTSNOUTH, NEBRASKA 


** * GARDENING. 


TREES 


FRUIT AND ORNATIENTAL, 


greens, Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Feb. 15, 


Shrubs 
Ever- 


Immense stock. 160 page Catalogue free. El Iwan ger & Barry, ROCHESTER. N. ¥: 


25 CENT 


And One Dollar buys 100. . . 


PAYS FOR 5 SAMPLE EVERGREENS, 


a rn 


6 TO 8 INCHES HIGH. _ ccm 
W. F. HUBBARD, Kalkaska, [lich. 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 pages giving 
full lists of all the best sorts, wit fall direc- 
tions for cultivation. 


IRISES of all sorts. 
PAEONIES, 150 named sorts. 
WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 
HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer EB. PASSAIC, N. J. 


My Annual! PRICED CATALOGUE is now recy) 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contetns all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm ano 
Flower Seeds, ...°. 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGETIIAN, 
37 East 19th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. ... 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION « « 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. ... 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


WATER LILIES, 414 cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


CANNAS._ > 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’o! 


and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
TOQUE. 6g oe ws 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


John Gardiner & Co., 
. . « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Do you buy .. . 


TREES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES ON 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Specimen Ornamental Stock, 
Roses and many Novelties 
in Hardy Perennials. 


EXPERIENCED PLANTERS EVERY- 
WHERE FAVOR THE . 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Plans and Suggestions for Planting, gratis. 


Fostite__.—-[: 


CURES MILDEW ON ROSES, 
CARNATION RUST, ETC. 


SOLD BY . 


C. H. JOOSTEN, 3 Coenties Slip, 
NEW YORK. 


The Kansas Home Nursery 


Offer Choice Fruit and Ornamentals. 
Originator of Kansas Raspberry. 
The Blackcap for the Million for profit. 


A. H. GRIESA, 


Box J. Lawrence, Kansas. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


“arow WATER LILIES. 


See catalogue for 188, handsomely !llustrated, con- 
taining full description and cultural notes: mailed 
free to customers. who need not send for it: to 
others mentioning GARDENING and enclosing 25c. 
in stamps. this useful book with a handsome Iitho- 
graph of Nymphzea odorata caroliniana, and a pkt. 
of Water Lily Seed will be matied free. 


W. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


FORD’S SEEDS, 


GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD, ALWAYS 
CAUSE REJOICING AT HARVEST TIME 

Our plain. neat Catalogue of Seeds. Potatoes, Fruit 
Trees and Plants, with trutnful deseriptions and hon- 
est prices, Is FREE (oall. It will Pay to see It befure 
placing orders for '%. No better goods can be had from 
any source. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


Michigan Wild Flowers. 


Orchids, Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, 
Grasses and Sedges .. . 


For Gardens, Rockeries, Lakes, Lawns and 
Parks. Send for Catalogue. 


W. A. BROTHERTON & CO., 


» « « ROCHESTER, MICH., U.S.A. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Guide to Pansy Culture 


Free to any address by Wm. Toole. Baruboo. Wis.. 
with Catalogue of Premium American Pansy Seeds, 
deseribing etghty-two varteties and mixtures of 
Pansies, also other seeds and plants. Extra choice 
mixed, 10c. pkt.; Selected mixed. 15c.; Hes 
perlan, 2c. Our pansies have taken first pre 
mium during past ten years at leading fairs held at 
Milwaukee, adison, La Cro: ¢, Mirneapolls, 
Peoria and Chicago. 
WM. TOOLE, Pansy 


raboo, Wis. 
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A VINB GLAD SUMMBR HOUSE. 


Our illustration is from a photograph 
of a very beautiful summer house at 
Dosoris. To begin with, the house itself 
was a substantial, elaborate and hand- 
some structure, but beyond showing it 
as a large and roomy pleasure house, the 
glory of vines that now envelop it com- 
pletely hide its architectural finish in the 
picture. Now here is a lesson: 

From the outside view, could any kind 
of fanc wood-work—turning, panelling 
or latticing eure) in attractiveness, the 
luxuriance of vines surrounding this 
building? We think not. Well, then, 
allthis fancy work being lost to view 
aftera few years by the vines, won't 
Vines grow over the commonest kind of 
arustic frame just as well as they will 
against such an expensive support? In- 
deed they will. If this is so, then there 
isnothing to prevent you having your 
summer house as handsomely clad with 
Vines as the one in the picture is. Use 
substantial, well-seasoned, long-lasting 
wood to begin with. The inside you can 
make as your fancy dictates. 


What vines to plant depends a good 
deal upon taste—what ones you like best, 
the size of the structure, and the hardi- 
ness of the plants. The vines seen in our 
picture consist of wistarias in variety, 
akebia, honeysuckles, trumpet creeper, 
clematises and roses. Although they all 
may run together each one will soon 
find for itself a distinct place. 

The vines immediately over the entrance 
(north-facing) in front of us are long- 
racemed apanese wistarias. They 
have more foliage than the Chinese wis- 
tania, and they bloom a little later. 
These and the Chinese ones intertwine 
and run over the roof and to the top of 
the pinnacle in the center. The akebia 
although very long running, hugs the 
upright sides, rather than spreads over 
thetop. Trumpet creepers, both Ameri- 
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can and Japanese. grow heaviest along 
the edge of the roof as seen at the east 
or left-hand corner of our picture. Cle- 
matises and running roses and honey- 
suckles find a place where best they can 
around the sides of the house. 


Between the summer house and the 
margin of the road that runs around it 
isan uneven—because of the angles of 
the building—strip of ground or bed 
which we fill every year with flowers. 


Because of the masses of vine roots 
this ground becomes very dry in summer 
and very few plants will grow and look 
wellinit. Vinca rosea, however, does 
fine, and that is what we see in the pic- 
ture. We prefer the red-eyed and the 
white varieties of it, as they look prettier 
than the purple one. The border along 
the stone curbing is of alternanthera. 
These beds are heavily manured every 
year and dug. Of course the digging in- 
terferes a good deal with the young 
roots of the vines, but we have never 
observed any evil results from it; and by 
digging it every year the main roots are 
sent off under the house, and deeper in 
the ground, and the check is less than 
would be the case if we dug it only once 
in two or three years. 


The vista seen through the summer 
house is a rose arbor running southward 
through our vineyard of two acres. 
When it is in bloom it is one of the finest 
floral sights one can see. 


The Flower Garden. 


THE PROPER USE OF FORMAL FLOWER BBDS. 


A subscriber from Clinton, Wisconsin, 
asks for designs of flower beds, with sug- 
gestions for Filing them; and the matter 
is referred to me for answer. His letter 
indicates that he hasin mind the use of 
summer bedding out plants. 

It is very difficult to determine what is 
best adapted to the requirements of any 
place without a knowledge of the condh- 
tions and surroundings, which it is hard 
to get through correspondence, but a dis- 
cussion of the principles that would 
govern the use of beds.and a few sketches 
and suggestions, for their arrangement 
under different circumstances, may be of 
such assistance to thecorrespondent that 
he may be able to determine for himself 
what will best suit his purpose. I think 
however that the money usually spent 
for formal beds of tender plants in a 
small or medium sized place could be ex- 
pended to better advantage in hardy 
perennials to be used either in the peren- 
nial border, in the wild garden, or in 
combination with shrubs. A mixed bor- 
der made up entirely of tender plants 
and annuals alone would give a_ nice 
display offlowers and foliage, as a garden 
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decoration, and for cutting. In beddin 
the variety that can be used is limited, 
the season is short, and one is not free to 

luck flowers and foliage from the beds. 

ithout these limitations a selection 
could be made that would give a much 
longer season of flowers and much greater 
variety. 

In the gardens and terraces of show 
places, in decorating the grounds about 
public buildings where the area is limited 
and necessarily formal, and in public 
squares laid out in a formal manner, bed- 
ding out hasa place. A reaction has set 
in against the excessive use of summer 
bedding. A poor example of bedding- 
out is very like a paste jewel; it is a pre- 
tention which willonly pass for a time 
among the unsophisticated. It is too 
much of the paste jewel order of work 
that is killing the popularity of this style 
of gardening. It will be a good thing if 
the misplaced and poorly designed bed- 
ding is abandoned, but unfortunate, if in 
turn of populas favor, good work of this 
class should be driven out entirely. To 
arrange and design the location of beds 
so that they will have their proper place 
in a general design for home grounds is a 
part of the work of the landscape archi- 
tect. He may also design the beds so 
that they will harmonize with their sur- 
roundings, be in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the house, if they form a decora- 
tion immediately about it, and he may 
also direct the planting of the beds. But 
to properly work out details of this kind 
of work requires a special training, quite 
different in many respects from that of 
landscape architects. It requires an ex- 
tensive knowledge of a large class of 
plants which 1s rapidly increasing in va- 
riety, and comparatively few of which 
would be used outside of this kind of 
work, much skill and originality in de- 
signing the outlines and arrangement of 
beds and in forming pleasing and artistic 
combinations of plants, that will grow 
well together, and also a knowledge of 
the cultural treatment required by these 
pou This branch of ada: designing 

as been and may well called Orna- 
mental Gardening. It isin fact, alread 
practised to a certain extent, but it 1s 
not sufficiently distinguished from land- 
scape architecture (or landscape garden- 
ing). 

The grounds about an unpretentious 
house would usually have in addition to 
approaches and yards two main divis- 
ions; the lawn and the garden. A more 
pretentious house could have a raised 
terrace about it which would be partly 
screened from the lawn and connected 
with it by planting at the terrace wall or 
bank. This terrace may be, and in this 
article will be considered a part of the 
garden. The lawn should be simple, 
quiet and restful, and be planted in a 
natural way with(bordering plantations 
having “an irregular, outline, and some 
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vroups and individuals breaking out 
tromit. Thecenter should be open to 
secure the longest stretches of turf from 
the windows. It should extend without 
being interrupted by walks or drives 
directly to the house, and the house 
should be connected with it by a low 
plantation at its base. Brilliantly col- 
ored foliage should be kept out of it, and 
placed in the garden. 


The flower garden should be made as 
bright and interesting as possible, and to 
it should be brought all strikingly abnor- 
mal forms with colored foliage or peculiar 
habit and also tender exotic flowering, 
foliage, or bedding plants, and the mixed 
borders for flowering plants. Here one 
should revel in bright flowers and plants, 
and should feel at liberty to make as 
many changes and new combinations as 
he chooses. Here, too, bedding can be 
introduced, if it is desired, on flat sur- 
faces, sunken or raised panels, about 
statues, fountains, aquatic pools, etc. If 
there is a terrace about the house it 
would be an appropriate place for bed- 
' ding out designs. 

The following designs are intended to 
suggest arrangements that could be 
applied under different circumstances. 
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Fig. i. 


There is of course no limit to the number 
of designs and combinations, either 
simple or elaborate, that could be made. 
A simple design, however, well carried 
out, will always be more satisfactory 
than an elaborate one poorly executed. 
Where the coarser growing large leaved 
plants are to be used, like cannas, coleus, 
tuberous begonias, geraniums, etc., acute 
angles, narrow lines and elaborate de- 
signs are to be avoided. If such designs 
are desired, alternanthera, oxalis, echev- 
erias and other plants that arelow grow- 
ing or will stand close chpping should be 
used. 

A formal design, (see Fig, 1) 1s usually 
svmmetrical. Init, one partcorresponds 
with and balances another, and for this 
reason the above design, if carried out as 
shown, witha different style of beds in 
each panel would not be satisfactory. 
One design should be selected for all four 
beds. Whe center bed could be filled with 
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plants or could be made an aquatic pool. 
If filled with plants those in the circular 
central bed would be taller than those on 
the outside ones. This arrangement 
could be varied by having the center high 
and the four panels ona slope away from 
it, or a similar arrangement with rectan- 
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gular central bed, side and end panels 
could be made. 

Fora narrow flat border a running 
design, (Fig. 2), is suitable. It may be 
one of those shown in the figures above 


Nee Sa ee 
Fig. 3. 


or a modification of them. In this also 
the same figure, or perhaps two, regu- 
larly alternating, should be used, rather 
than a series of figures each varying from 
the other. 

For a sharply sloping bank an arrange- 
ment like that indicated in Fig. 3, looks 
very well. In the above two designs low 
and compact growing plants should be 
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Fig. 4. 


used. For larger and coarser plants 
beds like Figs. 4 and 5, are to be pre- 
ferred. 


OQOCace 


Fig. 5. 


A bed similar to Fig. 5can be adapted 
very nicely to a narrow border broader 
at one end than at the other. 

WARREN H. MANNING. 


THB GOTTAGE GARDEN. 


We will assume that thecottage lot has 
a frontage of 50 to 75 feet, and that the 
the house stands back from the street 
about the same distance. The first care 
must be to fence out the chickens; then 
construct a walk of some porous material 
(as coal ashes) between the gate and the 
entrance to the house; on either side of 
the walk may be a lawn extending to the 
line of the flower border, which should 
extend along the fence line. The border 
line may be sinuous, projecting towards 
the walk at places, and retreating at oth- 
ers. We now have a border of varying 
width, averaging say seven feet, round the 
fence on three sides of the lot; and we will 
assume the walk to be 6 feet wide, the 
remainder being lawn. The border should 
have a depth of 12 to 15 inches of good 
soil, well worked and so graded as to 
drain off surplus water. 

The fence will prove an admirable place 
for climbers. A few of these are Clematis 
coccinea, C. paniculata. C. Jackmanii and 
our own native Virgin’s bower, also Ake- 
bia quinata, the sweet scented honeysuckle 
(Lonicera Halleana) ,the Chinese wistaria, 
the trumpet vine (Tecoma radicans), the 
moonseed, and the bitter-sweet, the last 
three being natives of our own woods. 
Many tender climbers, some of which are 
annual, can be added, such as Eccremo- 
carpus scaber, Lophospermum scandens 
Maurandia Barclayana, Solanum jasmr- 
noides, morning glories, nasturtiums and 
cucumber vines. | 

For early spring floweriog, we will 
plant snowdrops, narcissi, crocuses, and 
other early flowering bulbs, and from our 
woods introduce trilliums, hepaticas, and 
grass pinks. These should be planted 
generously. As they npen off aac they 
will give place to later blooming plants. 

The planting of the border should be 
done in as natural a manner as possible, 
generally with the taller plants at the 
back, and grading down with smatler 


ones to the front. Group those of a kind 
together and avoid a dotted repetition. 

For planting such a border, the follow- 
ing hardy plants would do to choose 
from: Delphiniums, heleniums, phloxcs, 
hollyhocks, perennial asters, coreopsis, 
Rudbeckia_ speciosa, R. tulgida, colum- 
bines, Pyrethrum uliginosum, gaillardias, 
etc., with Chinese pinks, pansics, sweet 
williams, thnfts, sweet alyssum and many 
other annuals, the seeds of which cuuld 
besown in the border. Add also some ever- 
lasting flowers, for gathering and drving 
for winter bouquets; the best of them are 
rhodanthe, helichrysum, acroclinium, and 
Gnaphalium orientale. 

A place should be found near the house 
for a clump of Japan grasses (Eulalia) 
and irises, and fora plant of the golden 
bells shrub (Forsythia suspensa), which 
is covered in Apnil witha wealth of golden 
flowers. A place too may be found on the 
house wall for the Boston Ivy, (Ampelop- 
sis Veitchit). J. A. PETTIGREW. 

Chicago. 


THB JAPANBSB GLEMATIS. 
(Cc. PANICULATA.) 


The accom panying illustration is from 
a photograph taken at Passaic, N. J., 
last September, and is a portion ofa 
wire fence over 600 feet Jong, which was 
entirely covered withits masses of bloom, 
and to-day, (Nov. 7) it is very showy in 
its dress of light feathery seeds, which 
are now turning to a silvery white. It 
also has the advantage of looking well 
in early winter, when its somewhat per- 
sistent foliage turns to a deep red. This 
species was introduced from Japan to 
this country in 1882 or 1883, and though 
almost every method was adopted by 
us, it seemed to be a difficult plant to 
propagate; seeds and cuttings refused to 
grow, and it was only after all other 
means were tried that grafting was hit 
upon, First the roots of C. Virginiana 
were used, and a few plants raised. Then 
C. flammula, C. vitalba, and C. viticcella 
were tried with varying success. But 
finally another Japanese species was used, 
C. stans, andit proved to be the nght 
stock to use, as every graft put in on 
this grew with wonderful luxunance, so 
that it was possible in six months to 
have a strong plant, which would grow 
from five to ten feet in the season, and 
present a mass of bloom in the autumn. 
The difficulty with the stock first used 
was that they were not vigorous enough 
to support such a strong grower, while 
C. stans possessed just the mght degree 
of vigor, with an abundance of roots for 
stocks. 

The time to graft this species is any- 
where from November to March, and the 
method is simple tongue grafting. The 
grafted plants are potted in 3-inch pots, 
and plunged in a close frame in a green- 
house, oreven in a hot bed, and in a 
week or two the grafts will start into 
growth. Asthe plants increase in size 
they must be shifted imto larger pots. 
This plant is now raised extensively from 
seeds, but as it requires two years at 
least to get flowering plants itis not so 
easy to propagate a stock. Seeds should 
be sown in beds in the open ground in 
autumn, and in spring the beds should 
be covered entirely with bricks or stones 
to keep the soil moist, and also keep 
down the weeds. The next fall, when 
the rains come the bricks should be taken 
off, when the seedlings will begin to ap 
pear. These may be takenup and potted 
and placed in the greenhouse, and by 
spring will make) good plants for next 
season's flowering, 
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THE JAPANESE CLEMATIS ON A FENCE. 
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This species requires a sharp pruning 
every year, in fact it blooms best when 
cut off within a foot of the ground. A 
very rich soil is needed in order to secure 
the best results. 

It bloomed with me this season from 
the middle of August until the middle of 
October, and its great fragrance was re- 
marked by everyone who passed it, and 
could be noticed at a distance of 300 feet 
from the plants. 

We have seen an excellent effect pro- 
duced by planting in the open lawn, with 
a trellis of red cedar 6 to 8 feet h'gh; 
this is entirely covered by fall, and the 
long clusters of pure white flowers hang 
down very prettily and gracefully. 

Though said to have been introduced 
into europe as long ago as 1786 it is, as 
far as we know, only found now in one 
foreign catalogue. 

A variety of this plant called floribunda 
has been noted, but as allthe plants were 
so full of bloom it seems out of place to 
multiply names needlessly. We had 
single flowers this season that measured 
over an inch across, and there is an op- 
portunity for experimenting in hybridiz- 
ing it with C. crispa or C. coccinea, so as 
to produce some other color than white. 


HOW | GROW DAHLIAS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
The dry roots as taken from the ground 
in the fall are January 1st divided to a 
single tuber with a portion of the crown 
attached, and placed on a benchon which 
is about two inches of loam and under 
which is heat from steam pipes. The 
divided tubers are placed closely together 
and covered over two inches deep with 
loam. The whole is then thoroughly 
soaked with water. I water thereafter 
sparingly until the shoots appear when 
they are watered freely. 

When the new growths have made three 
ioints above ground I then cut off close 


and Ache under the lower joint, re- 
moving the lower leaves and insert them 
as cuttings in the sand in the propagatin 
bench, even with the second joint, an 
water thoroughly to settle the sand 
around the cuttings. 

Dahlia cuttings will root in the same 
temperature as will geraniums or other 
bedding plants. When the cuttings are 
rooted pot them in good rich loam using 
3-inch pots and grow them on in a tem- 
perature of 55° at night and 75° during 
the day. 

The above method of culture is not 
practicable of course for anyone not hav- 
ing a greenhouse; in this case I should 
advise dividing the roots into three or 
four parts and placing'in an old hot bed 
or frame or in the open ground about 
May 10th, covering them with four or 
five inches of dirt. When they havestartcd 
into growth divide them again, having 
only one stem toa root. Set the plants 
three feet apart each way in good rich 
soil, for the dahlia will stand a great deal 
of manure. 

Dahlias can be grown from seed, and 
for single varieties this will do very well 
and as good results can be obtained as 
from cuttings but the proportion ot good 
double flowers obtained from seed 1s so 
small that it does not pay the amateur 
to obtain them in this way. The seed can 
be sown in the open ground about May 
10. I should advise however, sowing it 
in a bed and when the plants are fou 
inches high transplant them into the gar- 
den three feet apart each way. To gain 
several weeks the seed can be sown in 
the house or greenhouse April Ist and by 


‘so doing have nice plants to set in the 


open ground May 15th or as soon as 
danger of frost is past. 

The best varieties to grow must depend 
somewhat upon the taste of the grower, 
for there are several hundred sorts cata- 
logued by the different florists. For this 
section I prefer for whites,—White Dove, 


Mrs. Boyce, Guiding Star and Snowball; 
yellows, Miss Dodd, Golden Bedder, Cath- 
erine (pompon), Golden Gate and Lucy 
Fawcett; for pink, A. D. Livoni is the 
finest color I have ever seen in a dahlia, 
resembling a well colored Catherine Mer- 
met rose; for scarlet, Meteor; purple, 
Leader and Prince Bismarck; maroon, 
Geo. Rowlings, and Maroon Beauty. All 
these varieties are excellent and much 
grown for florists for cut flowers but 
there are many good sorts to be found in 
general cultivation. In the fall the roots 
should not be taken up until the frost has 
cut the tops quite severely, as the tubers 
then improve vastly in size and strength, 
receiving the whole benefit from the root- 
lets. When dug store them in adry, warm 
(but not hot) cellar, closely packed in 
boxes or barrels. If a warm cellar can 
not be had the boxes should be covered 
tightly care being taken to have the roots 
thoroughly dry. C. H. ALLEN. 
Floral Park, N. Y., January 28, 1893. 
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FLOWERS IN GALIFORAIA. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Here in Southern California we are hav- 
ing lovely warm weather; the tempera-. 
ture at the hotel to-day was 75° in the 
shade; on Christmas day it was 75° too 
and on New Year’s 80°. In the west court 
yard of the hotel the camellias are now in 
full bloom, and such lovely flowers and 
splendid plants, perhaps the finest of 
their kind in America. They are the 
famous Hovev camellias of Boston. When 
the Hovey Nurseries were broken up be- 
tween four and five years ago Mr. Ray- 
mond bought a freight car load of the 
finest specimens and had them shipped 
here to his hotel and planted out in 
the open air. On account of the long 
warm, dry summers the climate here is 
rather trying on camellias, but in lath 
houses and.in the)shade they thrive won- 
derfully well. 
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The orange trees are now full of their 
golden fruit and look very handsome. The 
navel orange is the favorite variety. How 
I wish you could see our wild flowers in 
the mountains and canons as they come 
into bloom; in floral wealth and luxuriant 
proportions they surpass anything ] ever 
saw in eastern America or in Europe. 
Just think of Lilium Humboldtu, 7 to 8 
feet high and with 75 to 100 flowers on 
one stem, and L. parvum, L. Parry1 and 
others proportionately strong. Yucca bac- 
cata and Y. Whipplei grow fine and bloom 
beautifully in the mountains. Several 
species of fritillaria abound, erythronium 
is plentiful, calochortuses in variety and 
profusion are more beautiful than Hol- 
land tulips, dodecatheons are spread 
around by the million, the yellow wall 
flower (Cheiranthus asper) gilds the 
mountain slopes, and swards of trilliums 
occur on the moist hill sides. The scarlet 
Delphinium nudicaule has flower stems 4 
feet high, and I have found D. Califor- 
nicum 8 feet high. J. B. 

Raymond Hotel, East Pasadena, Cal., 
January 23, 1893. 


PALMS IN NBW ORLEANS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
We have had some exceptionally cold 
weather; on three days the temperature 
fell to 25°. The result is we have been 
without flowers for some time; in fact, I 
have never before seen New Orleans gar- 
dens look as desolate as they do now. 
The frost has been disastrous to soft- 
wooded plants, but the out door palms 
do not yet show indications of serious 
injury. Phoenix reclinata hasbeen killed, 
so too has a fine Seaforthia elegans that 
has been outside for two years. Among 
the palms which show no sign vet of 
injury are Phoenix Canariensis, P. dacty- 
lifera, Brahea filamentosa, Latania Bor- 
bonica, Rhapis flabelliformis, and Cocos 
australis. Cocos plumosa has been out 
in the cold too, and while it has suffered 
a little, the injury to it does not seem to 
be severe. 

A little bight weather now is bringing 
out the pansies, daisies, sweet alyssum, 
and some other early spring flowers. 


New Orleans, Feb. 1. C.R. PANTER. 


Roses. 
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MRS. W. G. WHITNEY ROSB. 


This is a vigorous rose of the Ameri- 
can Beauty stamp, raised from seed, by 
Mr. John N. May, of Summit, N. J. The 
first time we saw it was at the chrysan- 
themum show in New York last Novem- 
ber, when a vase of bold handsome blos- 
soms of it were exhibited there by Mr. 
May, and where they won the silver cup 
for the best new seedling rose of Ameri- 
can origin not exhibited previous to 
1892. Our illustration was engraved 
_ froma photograph taken by our own 
artist at Mr. May’s establishment this 
winter. 

About this handsome rose Mr. May 
writes us as follows: 

“Mrs, W. C. Whitney rose is a hybrid 
tea; its parents are Souvenir d'un Ami 
crossed with American Beauty. The 
flower is large and heavy; the color is a 
deep clear pink, and the fragrance is de- 
licious. Itis the result of several years’ 
trial to obtain the same result. Seedling 
roses are very peculiar things to raise. 
Oftentimes when desiring to reach a cer- 
tain point the conditions are so that the 
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seeds either fail to set, or after they have 
set and matured, fail to germinate; this 
was the casein this particular instance. 
Finally, however, success followed our 
efforts; and the Mrs. W. C. Whitney rose 
is the result. Ic is one of the freest flow- 
ering roses in existence to-day, and it has 
handsome, heavy foliage.”’ 


THE BEST TWENTY-FIVE HARDY ROSES 
WITH MB. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
By the term “hardy” as applied to the 
roses in this list, I do not refer to any 
particular class, like the hybrid perpetu- 
als, which are all hardy with us, but to 
any and all that stand easily throughout 
the winters in this section without ser- 
ious harm to their growing and flower- 
ing vitality. 

The varieties are arranged in their 
order of preference by myself. giving the 
color after each. I may say that I have 
not selected them solely for the size and 
excellency of their flowers, but for their 
general utility. Baroness Rothschild, 
Merveille de Lyon, American Beauty, and 
many others that are perfectly hardy, 
and have magnificent blooms, arelacking 
in some other essential qualities which 
are indispensable here. 

LaFrance. Pink. 

Madame Charles Wood. (Dinsmore). 
Red. 

Clothilde Soupert. White andcarmine. 

Duchess de Brabant (Comtesse de La- 
barthe). Pink. 

Hermosa. Pink. 

General Washington. Red. 

General Jacqueminot. Red. 

Cels. Blush white. 

Madam Masson. Red. 

Anna de Diesbach. Pink. 

Paul Neyron. Pink. 

Ulrich Brunner. Red. 

Prince Camille de Rohan. Dark crim- 
son. 

Madame Gabriel Luizet. 

Mrs. John Laing. Pink. 

Marshall P. Wilder. Red. 

Couquette des Alpes. White. 

Coquette des Blanches. White. 

Pertection des Blanches. White. 

Madam Plantier. White. 

Victor Verdier. Pink. 

Magna Charta. Pink. 

Baltimore Belle. Climbing—blush. 

Queen of the Praines. Climbing—rosy 
rel. 

Seven Sisters. 


Pink, 


Climbing—blush. 
KE. H. MiIcneEL. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23, ’93. 
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The Greenhouse. 


A PESTIFEROUS FERN. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Enclosed find frond of a fern. Please in- 
form me if the scale upon it commonly 
attacks this or any other kind of fern? 
I have never seen it before. 

BOUQUET GREENERY. 

Will you also kindly state what plants in 
addition to ferns, smilax, selaginellas and 
asparagus are easily grown in quantity 
in an ordinary vreenhouse for use in mak- 
ing up bouquets or baskets of flowers; of 
course I know that the natural foliage of 
each flower is preferable and best in every 
sense, but it is not always available in 
the necessary quantity without greatly 
Increasing cost. ] seem to recollect Ifa ving 
seen in Paris many other varicties of ite 
fohage used, but it was thirty vears ayo, 


when I was a lover of flowers, not a 

grower of them, and I do not recollect 

the class of plantsandthenames. A. B. 
Santa Fe, N. M., January 25, 1893. 
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[1. The fern is a common greenhouse 
pteris but as it 1s a depauperate and 
sterile frond we will not venture the 
specific name. The scale on it is one of 
the commonest pests in greenhouses, and 
preys on all ordinary ferns. 

2. Ferns, smilax and asparagus are 
easier gotten up in quantity than any- 
thing else; with plenty of them we are 
independent of other greenery except ‘‘na- 
tive’’ foliage; without them we would be 
lost. Cut fronds of selaginellas wilt or 
curl up so quick, that these mosses are 
only of use as rooted plants. Commoner 
“‘greens’’ add a common look to the bou- 
quets or baskets, and this we must avoid. 
Rose geranium, however, is indispensable, 
and it grows rankly. The leaves of Gre- 
villea robusta make a capital substitute 
for ferns, and sprays of myrtle (Afyrtus 
communis) joo quite pretty. Croton 
leaves are often used in fancy baskets. In 
large work spraysof flat ‘leaved’’ acacias 
and of Muhlenbeckia platyclada are used 
but they look coarse. In basket work 
where you can use green plants among 
the flowers you can make good use of 
Englishivy, Wandering Jew, isolepis grass, 
yanegated panicum, little seedlings of 
Cyperus alternifolius, sprays of the green 
or variegated Euonymus radicans, crecp- 
ing ficus, and the like. All these grow 
very freely and are common enough, and 
the ivy and euonymus are hardy. A nice 
way to grow these basket plants is in 
small pots in sphagnum moss chopped 
fine. When you want to use the plants 
turn them out of their pots and douse 
their roots to wash away as much of the 
moss as you desire, to reduce its bulk and 
weight. Itis nicer to handle than loam, 
and it keeps together and holds the roots 
without breaking them.—Eb.] 


BEDDING AND BASKET PLANTS FROM SEED. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a small cool greenhouse in which 
grow violets, carnations and bulbous 
stock, Now 1 would like to raise some 
bedding and basket plants for sale in the 
spring. Would you kindly give me a list 
of desirable varieties of common things 
that I could raise and also if they could 
be raised from seed and the proper time 
for sowing the same, I know I can buy 
rooted cuttings of some things. But | 
wish to do that which is cheapest and 
best. Mrs. J. H. PHELPs. 

Wethersfield, Conn. 


Geraniums, coleuses, heliotropes and 
other prominent bedding plants of that 
nature had better be raised from cuttinys. 
It is the easiest, cheapest and by far the 
quickest way to get up a stock of them, 
and from cuttings you know exactly what 
you are getting, whereas from seed you 
cannot tell beforehand what is coming. 


But from seed you can raise a host of 
useful summer plants both for bedding 
and for baskets. For baskets you need a 
lot of trailers or drooping plants as \fau- 
randia Barclayana, Thunbergia elata, 
dwarf nasturtiums, petunias, sweet alvs- 
sum, blue lobelia, and the like. And mixed 
in with them you can introduce whatever 
ofthe more distinctively bedding plants 
you choose. 


Among bedding plants worth growing 
from seed are dwarf French mangolds, 
dwarf iscarlet ‘salvia, zinnias (coccinea) 
single dahlias,{ten-week stocks, Victoria, 
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MRS. W. CO. WHITNEY ROSE. 


rose and other China asters, plumose 
celosias, dwarf ageratum, white, purple, 
and red-eyed vinea, Margaret carnations 
and the different Indian pinks, single pyre- 
thrums, Vernon begonias, cosmos, affinis 
tobacco plant, balsams, umbrosum and 
perennial poppies, Drummond phlox, and 
many others. For market you want to 
have good stout well-rooted plants fit for 
sale from the first to the middle of May, 
and they should be grown individually in 
pots or wide apart in flats in very firm 
soil. A zinnia, marigold, pansy, agera- 
tum or vinea in bloom will sell for a good 
deal more than one not in flower. Sow 
begonias, vineas, carnations, pyrethums, 
maurandias, globe amaranths, verbenas, 
gaura, lobelia, and other fine-seeded and 
slow-growing kinds as soon as possible, 
but marigolds, dahlias, scarlet salvia, 
balsams, zinnias, and quick growing sub- 
jects may be delayed till late in March, 
and when you may have an outdoor hot- 
bed or frame to relieve your crowded 
greenhouse for as soon as pricking off, pot 
ting and boxing seedlings begins, room be- 
comes quickly usedup. Fromthemoment 
you start seedlings or cuttings till they 
are put out in spring give them plenty 
of room and light and plenty to eat, else 
they will get spindled and comparatively 
valueless, and a ready prey to red_ spider 
and green fly. 


eee 


FAILURE IN GROWING BULBS. | 

To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
My bulbs consist of Lilium Harrisii, L. 
longifolium and L. candidum; Roman 
and Dutch hyacinths; paper white, prin- 
cess, and poeticus narcissi, and Duc Van 
Thol,Proserpire, Belle Alliance and other 
tulips. I potted them Oct. 1. A portion 
were sunk to the rimin the barn cellar, 
and the rest placed in a trench out of 
doors, both covered from the light and 
watered once in two or three weeks if 
they appeared dry. In December, after 
the tops showed more or less growth, 
the pots were brought into the potting 
room to a temperature averaging 40° at 
night and 47° by day; and in a week they 
were taken into the greenhouse where 
the temperature is about 53° at night 
and 65° by day. 

With the exception of the tulips all are 
doing well. The Roman hyacinths are in 
bloom, and the Dutch ones are in all 
stages from 21% inches high down. Some 
of the paper white and princess narcissi 
arein bloom. The Proserpine and mixed 
tulips are the most advanced, some half 
dozen or so of them are nearly, or quite 
in bloom so far as the partly open leaf 
will allow. The soil they are growing in 
is %4 light loam 144 sand, and a very little 
manure. 


The greenhouse is an old-fashioned one _ 


with heavy rafters and small panes, and 

faces N. N. E., and gets very little direct 

sunshine in winter. CC: 
Ware, Mass., Jan. 18, 1893. 


It seems to us the trouble with the 
tulips was in torcing them into flower too 
soon. The middle or end of February 
would be quite soon enough for them to 
begin to bloom. We make it a point 
never to rush tulips, no matter how much 
roots they have made, or tops either. A 
tulip to be worth anything must have a 
well-raised top, clean stem, and you can- 
not get this very well in January without 
exceptional conditions. It is owing to 
undue hurrying-up that the Duc Van 
Thols in the florists’ stores in early Jan- 
uary are such poor short-stemmed flow- 
ers. If your tulips are properly named, 
and you gave them all the same treat- 
ment, the Duc Van Thols should be in 
bloom before the Proserpine. 

Your greenhouse is light enough for 
growing bulbs in. 

And you shouldn’t hurry up Narcissus 
poeticus. Don’t try to make it bloom 
before March. Ornatus can be had in 
bloom a fortnight earlier than the typi- 
cal poeticus. Inthe matter of lilies we 
would have rushed Harrisiiall we wanted 
to, but have taken more time with the 
other two, especially with candidum. If 
we wish to have the best quality of flow- 
ers of bulbs we must give them time. 
We have plenty early blooming sorts— 
Paper White narcissus, Roman hyacinths, 
Harrisii lilies, freesias, and oxalis—with- 
out enervating others by undue haste. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


The variety of flowers offered in the 
flower stores is comparatively small; the 
commercial florist handles those plants 
only which will return a profit. These 
gardeners deal in good things but there 
are plenty of others which although 
they have “no money in them,’’ should 
be grown by those who have a greenhouse 
as a luxury. The private place o1 a 
small scale cannot compete with commer- 
cial establishments in chrysanthemums, 
roses, and carnations. It would be well 
for some owners of greenhouses to think 
a little before finding fault about the 
quality of their flowers as compared 
with those which they find in shops. It 
should be remembered that the blooms 
on sale were not only grown by special- 
ists, i. e., men who devote their time toa 
few varieties of plants only, using, for 
example, one house for one kind of rose, 
another for another, but also that the 
shopkeeper’s stock is made up of the 
first selections, inferior grades being dis- 
posed of through other channels; more- 
over, the city florist has the choice of the 
produce of many greenhouses; if one 
grower fails, he can find another who 
succeeds. From your own greenhouse 
you will get some very good flowers, 
but those of poorer quality must also be 
used. 

It is impossible to grow to perfection a 
large variety of plants in thesame house, 
yet this must often be attempted in 

rivate establishments, and the produce 
is unfairly expected to equal that found 
in the city markets. If, however, huge 
roses are not the only desideratum, it is 
quite possible to have from one house a 
good supply of flowers from October 
through May. 

A lean-to house running east and west, 
and bearing south, is most desirable, 
although the-three-quarter span roofed 
hose) now se muchased by the commer- 
cial growers, is probably equally good. 
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Whichever house is preferred, there should 
also be pits and frames, by means of 
which the production of flowers can be 
very much increased at comparatively 
small expense. The house might be from 
twenty to twenty-four feet wide, the 
length from thirty to fifty feet, the 
height from ten to fifteen feet, and the 
heating apparatus such that in the 
warmest part, 50° F. could be main- 
tained except in very cold weather. 
Along the back wall there could be a 
border, in which, at the cool end, could 
be planted a Cherokee rose, the double 
yellow and double white Banksian, and 
some good ever-blooming sorts, like 
Mermet, Bride, Bon Silene, Safrano or 
Niphetos. At the warm end there could 
be Allamanda_ Schottii, Bougainvillea 
speciosa and, if there was room, Big- 
nonia venusta, or one of the good pas- 
sion flowers. Epiphyllun  truncatum 
grafted on Pereskia aculeata might find 
a place, too, on this back wall. The 
stronger growing vines would make a 
shade in the lean-to house, but this space 
could be utilized for many plants, which 
do not require direct sunlizht all the vear 
round. 


The blooming of the house would 
begin in October, probably earlier. 
Chrysanthemums and cosmos grown in 

ts for this use, kept at the cool end; 
in the warmest place there would be put 
before cool nights come, poinsettias 
and Euphorbia jacquinieflora, bouvar- 
dias, the double white and double pink, 
Davisonii, single white, Pres. Cleveland, 
scarlet, and siandra (Pleroma) mac- 
ranthum not far from them, Cestrum 
(Habrothamnus) elegans and C. auran- 
tiacum would have a place; a plant or 
two of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, anda good 
yellow, white, and pink abutilon. Oxalis 
Bowiei makes a fine show of flowers dur- 
ing the autumn, and, if they can be suc- 
cessfully grown, amaryliises and Nerine 
Sarniensis. B. M. Watson. 

Bussey Institute of Harvard University. 

(Prof. Watson’s article will beconcluded 
in our next issue. ] : 


WIRB NETTING FOR SUPPORTING GAR- 
NATIONS. 


Mr. John N. May, of Summit, N. J., 
Brows beautiful carnations as well as 

ne roses and mignonette. His plants 
are bedded out on benches in the green- 
houses in regular florist stvle, but unlike 
what we find in most other greenhouses 
he doesn’t tie up his plants to wooden 
stakes, he sets a bent-over strip of nar- 
row galvanized wire netting between the 
rows of his plants to support them, 
keep the blossoms up, and allow a free 
draught of air between the plants. In 
the case of dwarf varieties, this guard is 
about 6 or 7 inches high, and in the case 
of tall varieties 8 or 10 inches. But we 
will let Mr, May himself tell us about it. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
For supporting dwarf growing, bushy 
plants of carnations we take valvaniz<d 
wire nee eighteen inches wide, and 
cut it into lengths the same as of the 
rows across the bed or bench, whatever 
it may be, similar to figure 1. Then take 
your piece of wire netting as cut off, in 
each hand, and put it across a piece of 
three inch joist folding it down, and 
pulling at the same time to make it even 
and straight, and when you take it off 
the stick it will be in the position shown 
in figure 2. In that position we put it 
between the rows of plants, adjusting it 
according to the width that the rows are 
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apart, and stretch it out at the base in 
pers to make it look something 
ike what is shown in figure 3. 

For taller growing varieties, 24-inch 
wide wire netting 1s better than that 
which is 18 inches wide, as it then makes 
astand ten inches high, and keeps the 
base of the blooming stalks well up, and 
with very little care to avoid any of the 
buds drawing in between the meshes of 
this netting, they can be kept growing 
very easily. It has also the advantage 
of allowing a free passage of air b: tween 


Fig 2. 


Fig... 


the rows, and if necessary, any weeds 
can be pulled out from either side of these 
supports without disturbing them at 
any time. We think it makes the neatest 
and best supports of anything we have 
yet found. Where the carnations would 
be apt to fall over in the passage ways 
and get in the way, the same kind of wire 
netting 12 inches wide could be tacked 
straight along on the edges of beds or 
benches as the case might be, and the 
plants could be tied to this with a piece 
of string. This would keep the whole 
thing very neat, but of course it would 
be somewhat in the way of watering, 
and I do not advise it unless you can 
easily reach over the netting to water 
between the rows. Joun N. May. 


fi LITTLE GREENHOUSE. 


These are the pictures made from pho- 
graphs, of a small greenhouse recently 
erected by Hitchings & Co., of New York, 
in the side vard of a suburban Jersey 
City residence. The house is 9 feet wide 
by 17 feet long. The posts, rafters, 
brackets and purlins are of iron, thus 
making a light, neat, strong and durable 
frame. The panes of glass are large and 
double thick, thus affording good hght 
and strength. The ventilation is at the 
top, and the whole length of the top, and 
worked by an iron ventilating gear that 
lifts the whole at a time, and as much or 
little as the amateur chooses. There isa 
bench for plants on each side, and a 
slatted pathway along the middle. The 
house is heated bv a base burner hot 
water boiler, and iron pipes that run up 
and down on each side underthe benches. 
You will observe that this boiler is set 
above ground, or rather in a pit a few 
inches deep, ard there is no stokehole or 
other unsightly and dangerous place. 
This heating arrangement works capi- 
tally, and the fire is as easily tended as is 
a parlor stove. And thereis no need of 
a brick chimney or other darkening dis- 
figurement, a sheet iron stove pipe is all 
that is required. At the right hand end, 
where the httle boiler isset, asmall room, 
4 feetx9 feet, (the width of the house) is 
partitioned off from the greenhouse for a 
potting or work room, and this helps © 
too to keep the dust of the fire away 
from the plants. Of course the door will 
be a sash-door, and the partitions can 
also be partly glazed too if we wish. 


Now this is not only a very pretty 
little greenhouse to look at, but just as 
good a greenhouse to grow plants in as 
any person—the most experienced florist 
even—could wish for. Just think of the 
delightful hours you could spend in a 
little greenhouse like this in the dreary 
winter months! And you can have it so 
attached or connected to your residence 
that vou can walk right out of your 
dwelling house into your greenbouse 
just as comfortably as our venerable 
friend, Mr. Benjamin G. Smith walks out 
of his library into his conservatory, as 
shown on page 17. 


These houses are not nailed together 
board for board as you would a barn or 
other building. They are first made in 
sections, and when the iron frame is set 
up and bolted together t he sections of sides 
and roofare bolted to the frame. The figure 
with the front bench and side removed 
not only shows this but the complete 
inside arrangement. It was photographed 
specially for GARDENING. 


By having these little greenhouses in 


‘sections ready for bolting together they 


can be shipped in perfect safety to anv 
part of the country, and put up and 
bolted together by any carpenter or 
handy person. A greenhouse like this 
painted, glazed, and with benches and 
heating and ventilating apparatus, in 
fact everything complete ready to put up 
will cost about $350. 


Another good thing about itis that ifit 
isn't big enough for us we can lengthen 
it all we want by adding one or more 8 
fect long sections. Todo this the front 
end 1s unbolted, the 8-foot section added. 
and the old end bolted on to that. The 
benches and hot water pipes are extended 
in proportion, and if necessary a larger 
heater put in place of the small cne. 

Not only do our illustrations show you 
one of the best and neatest of amateur's 
greenhouses actually in use, but they 
give one a pretty good idea of how to 
build) ‘a’ little’ greenhouse himself if 
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he is handy with his hatchet and his 
saw; they will also dispel the notion that 
some have that a greenhouse is a pon- 
derous undertaking, with its furnace and 
stokehole pit and big brick chimney, and 
they will cause many a lady to exclaim, 
“Oh, wouldn't I dearly love to have such 
a sweet little greenhouse as that!”’ 


GURRANTS. 


Currants thrive best onstrong rich soils 
made up largely of clay; although the 
natural defects of sandy soils may be 
overcome by liberal mulching. While they 
thrive best with lots of moisture we must 
not understand that they do well with 
wet feet. The soil should be well drained, 
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for wet soil produces an abnormal top 
growth with few roots and little fruit. 

Currants start growth the earliest of 
all our small fruits. Forthis reason they 
should be transplanted in the fall or very 
early in the spring for best results. Late 
set plants make scarcely any growth the 
first year. The preparation of soil for 
this crop is the same as of other small 
fruits. It should be plowed deep and 
heavily manured. While there is a limit 
to applying manure to raspberries for the 
best results, I think that currants cannot 
be manured too heavily. Afterthe ground 
is fitted I would mark off in rows 5 feet 
apart, plowing deep furrows for the rows. 
Select one or two year old plants and set 
in these rows just 5 feet apart so they 
can afterwards be cultivated both ways. 
Practice clean cultivation allowing no 
weeds or grasses to go to seed. 

In the autumn, after the leaves begin to 
fall, trim back the new growth by cut- 
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ting off two-thirds of it. This 
keeps the bush in shapely form, 
a also causes the short jointed 
growth which produces the im- 
mense crops of fruit. When the 
old canes have passed their use- 
fulness, cut them out and allow 
new ones to grow intheir places 
from the roots. 

Each spring, stir the soil 
deeply, and keep mellow and 
clean till past time of weed-seed- 
ing. When the plants begin to 
fruit, stir the soil in early spring 
and then mulch deep'y all over 
the ground, leaving mulch on 
till after the fruit is picked. 

Currants are entirely hardy, 
and need no winter protection. 
It helps in keeping each bush 
shapely to stick a stake in each 
hill and tie the canes tightly to 
this, winding with straw. Cur- 
rants are a good crop to grow, 
provided one has a market for 
them. There is a growing de- 
mand for them in most of the 
large cities. 


VARIETIES. 


The best variety for culinary 
purposes is Red Dutch; it is im- 
mensely productive. I have seen 
bushes with ten quarts of fruit 
onthem. Cherry is larger than 
the Red Dutch but not quite so 
productive. Versailles is hardly 
different from the Cherry. White 
Grape although sweet and good 
to eat is not popular in mar- 
ket. Victoria islater but other- 
wise very like Cherry. Fay’s 
Prolific is a popular market 
sort, succeeding best on lighter 
soils; it is very large and pro- 
ductive. Crandall is a black 
variety whichis praised by some 
and condemned by others. The 
berries are very large, some- 
times half an inch in diameter; 
as they ripen separately they 
must be picked as individual 
berries. It is good for cooking, 
not having the disagreeable 
odor peculiar to the common 
blackcurrants. .L. J. FARMER. 

Pulaski, N. Y. 


APHIS ON APPLE TREES. 

To THE EpDITOR OF GARDEN- 
ING—Sir: How can I kill the 
green aphis eggs on my apple 
trees, and any that may appear 
or hatch after the leaves come 
out. aes & 

Spokane Falls, Washington. 


The green aphis eggs deposited on your 
apple trees last fall will be rather difficult 
to-reach with any of the ordinary insec- 
ticides, but you might try syringing or 
spraying the trees with fullstrength kero- 
sene emulsion; then in spring after the 
leaves appear spray again using strong 
tobacco water either with or separate 
from the emulsion. The female aphis ap- 
pearing on your trees late last summer, 
deposited their eggs in the cracks of the 
bark, and kerosene emulsion will soak in 
and reach them better than any other 
insecticide with which we are familiar. 
But when the spring brood appears to- 
bacco water is usually the most effectual. 

A.S. FULLER. 


PEAGH TREBS IN GONNEGTIGUT. 


Twelve years ago, I(set out forty small 
peach trees in the-fall, and the next spring 
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every one was dead. That stopped fall- 
Rene for me; now I plant in spring. 
<aturally we have had more failures, but 
mostly from broken trees caused by the 
ice storms, when the ice forms so_ thickly 
on the branches that by theirown weight 
or swaying in the wind even limbs five 
inches in diameter snap right off, and 
much destruction is done. 


Last winter—’91, ’'92—the weather be- 
fore Christnas was very warm and the 
sap in the trees started to run; a hard 
frost came in January and killed many of 
the flower buds. Where three buds grew 
together the two outside ones were killed 
and the middle one escaped. And still the 
trees last summer were loaded with fruit. 
And such fruit, far more delicious than 
anything we get from California or the 
southern states. W. SELIGER. 

Connecticut. 


The Window Garden. 


BULBS IN THE HOUSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Your remarks of Feb. 1 about bulbs in 
the house induces me to tell you about 
my stock of winter bulbs: Roman and 
Dutch hyacinths, tulips and narcissi were 
all removed from the cellar by the first of 
January; they had then made good roots 
and, fair shoots. The Duc Van Thol 
tulips, Roman hyacinths, and paper 
white narcissus I removed December 6; 
the latter were in full flower at Christ- 
mas, the Duc Van Thols came into flower 
January 1 to 15, the Roman hyacinths 
commencing to flower about the eighth, 
are out of bloom since the end of Jan- 
uary, when the first Dutch one (L’ or d’- 
Australie) came into flower. Itis a fine 
yellow variety, that I had forced last 
year, kept over in a pot, and replanted 
in October. I had the same good luck 
last year with several kept over bulbs; 
they came into bloom earlier than the 
fresh stock, and though not quite so 
strong in flowering, still they were fairly 
good. My Dutch hyacinths are nearly 
all pretty well developed by this time, 
the majority showing the spike clean 
above the foliage. A week trom now 
should show several pots in flower. As I 
took them up from the cellar in stages 
about two weeks apart, I expect a nice 
succession of flowering pots. The Dutch 
narcissi seem somewhat behind this year; 
as Thad them in the back yard to root 
even during the last cold December davs, 
they were perhaps retarded thereby; the 
tip of the leaves show a touch of frost. 


I grow all my bulbs in paper pots this 
year; they retain more moisture than the 
clay pots, and with a little attention are 
by far more pleasant to handle. I think 
for growing the majority of Dutch bulbs 
they area perfect success. Last year I 
tned a few bulbs only in paper pots, and 
the results made me use only paper pots 
this year. I have about fifty potfuls of 
bulbs growing now. 


MATHIAS LEUTHOLD. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 3. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


GROWING ONIONS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


As early in February as the ground 
can be worked we procure sets of the 
Portugal or silver skin onion and plant 
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them three inches apart in rows five 
inches asunder. The ground is heavily 
manured im the fall, and spaded or plowed, 
and left that way until planting time,when 
it is re-spaded, raked, lined off in rows. 
The onion sets are then gently pressed 
into the soil, with the hand, and over the 
entire surface cotton seeds or cotton seed 
hulls are thickly strewn to the deptb of 
five or six inches, taking care to have 
them evenly distributed. No further work 
is required on the onion bed, and large, 
succulent, well formed onions are quickly 
grown. The cotton seeds keep out the 
cold and retain moisture, besides keeping 
down all growth of weeds without re- 
tarding the growth of onions. The ten- 
der green tops soon shoot up through 
the covering of seeds. I have raised onions 
from seeds, but do not advise that plan, 
prefering to buy the sets ready for plant- 
ing. 1 prefer the silver skin, as it never 
turns dark in cooking. This mode of cul- 
ture does not apply to multiplying button 
onions. They are perennial, and very 
hardy. As soon as freezing weather 1s 
over they pierce the ground and grow 
rapidly. They require very nch soil, but 
no winter protection, and will grow and 
multiply for years. G. T. D. 


TRANSPLANTING MUSHROOMS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have been thinking for some time that 
I would make some trials during thecom- 


ing vear with several of the uncultivated - 


species of mushrooms and see if they 
could be propagated. I know of a_per- 
son who dug up some clumps of mush- 
rooms a few years ago and transplanted 
them to a rich moist place under a grape 
arbor, and since then they have borne 
quite regularly. If such treatment will 
yerpetuate them could you pive me an 
idea how to proceed with wild ones to 
get a supply of spawn? W.R. L. D. 


Highland Co., Ohio, Jan. 30, '93. 


What we call mushrooms is not the 
plant, but rather that part of the plant 
equivalent to the fruit; the true mush- 
room plant is the mycelium or spawn 
from which the ‘‘mushroom”’ grows. It 
is impossible to transplant mushrooms 
and make them grow; but we may suc- 
cessfully transplant a spadeful of dirt 
containing mycelium from which a clump 
of mushrooms is growing, and get the 
mushrooms to keep on prowing. But 
bear in mind it is the mycelium that has 
been transplanted successfully, and not 
the mushroom. The mycclium or true 
mushroom plant is the bhush white 
mould, or white thread-like mould you 
will find in horse manure, in the earth, or 
in artificially prepared spawn. This my- 
celium can be taken with the material in 
which it is growing, and dried and kept 
dry without impairing its vitality, simply 
as you can keep a potato tuber dry over 
winter without hurting it; its vitality is 
simply suspended awaiting congenial 
Teak conditions, as the pasture in 
all, orthe manure bed in the cellar in 
winter, just as the potato waits to be 
planted in the field in spring. In the case 
ofspawn of wild mushrooms, have ready 
favorable conditions for its growth, as a 
heapof prepared manure, and then trans- 
fer the spawn to this heap. When the 
spawn has pretty well permeated through 
the manure, and betore there is the least 
sign of it bearing mushrooms litt it out, 
manure and all, and dry it all and thor- 
oughly, and keep it dry. Then it is arti- 
ficially preserved spawn, and fit for use 
at your convenience. 


PEAS FOR MARKET GARDENING. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I would like to ask through your Gakr- 
DENING what are the best peas for early, 
medium and late market gardening?’ I 
have tried Vick’s Extra Early, but my 
customers complain of it not being sweet 
and rich. J. C. LEFEVRE. 

Paxton, Ill., Jan. 5. 

[The following reply is by a specialist 
in vegetables in your part of the coun- 
try.] 

We assume that the soil is nch prainie, 
such as gives a large growth of vine, and 
in that case we would plant the follow- 
ing sorts in about the proportion given: 

American Wonder, 1 row. 

Premium Gem, 3 rows. 

Advancer, 2 rows. 

Champion of England, 2 rows. 

If these are all planted the same day 
they will give a continuous succession 
through the pea season. If conditions 
are such that American Wonder will not 
grow more than six inches high, it 1s use- 
less to plant them for profit, If earliness 
iS very important, plant some extra A. 
Wonders, as early as possible,even before 
the ground is hardly fit; they may givea 
light but an early crop. The Wonders 
and Gems do not need stakinz; the Ad- 
vancers are the better for it. The Cham- 
pions must have it for best results. Soil 
cannot be too rich (vine producing) for 
Wonders. The Gems will stand it quite 
rich; the Advancers less so, while the 
Champions will generally give a hght 
yield, and pods of poor quality on soil 
that will cause them to grow over 4 or 5 
feet high. New sorts worthy of trial for 
the conditions given, are, William) Hurst 
or Chelsea and Admiral. 


[And don't forget to try a quart of 
Heroine, It grows splendidly with us. 
—Ep.] 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS. 


We have received from the publishers 
of Meehan’s Monthly, Vols. I and lH, 
bound together in elegant style. The 
Monthly is a_ horticultural journal, 
devoted to ornamental and useful gar- 
dening, and in each issue is a colored 
plate of some American wild flower. 
The senior editor is Professor Thomas 
Meehan, the veteran botanist, nursery- 
man and gardener, of Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, and he is assisted by his three 
sons. In the volume before us there are 
eighteen colored plates, every one beauti- 
fully and truthfully executed. This 
feature of the Magazine is, as it were, a 
continuation of that superb work, The 
Flowers and Ferns of the United States, 
which was published by Prang & Co., of 
Boston, and edited by Professor Mee- 
han, some years ago. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, New- 
ark, Delaware; Strawberries, and the 
Strawbery Weevil.—Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Spraying Apple Orchards 
in a Wet Season, also Feeding Lambs and 
Pigs.—Ontario Agricultural College, Ex- 
penment Station; Weeds, and modes of 
destroying them.—Central Experiment 
Farin, Ottawa, Canada; Cherries.—U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Washington, 
D,.C.; Reporthonythe Crops of the Year, 
also “Report of theyStatistician —W in. S. 
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Egerton, Washington Park, Albany, N. 
Y.; Annual Reports of the Treasurer and 
Sr Satan p Seue to pe ermcene yal Horti- 
cultural Society, Boston, Mass ; Schedule 
of Prizes for 1893.—Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, Broad St., Philadelphia; 
Premium List, Annual Spring Exhibition, 
March 14-17, ’93.—W. Atlee Burpee & Co., 
Philadelphia; All About Sweet Peas.—W. 
H. Morrison, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; Wisconsin Farm Insti- 
tutes, 1892.—New Jersey Ag. Col. Exper- 
iment Station, New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Grasshoppers, Locusts and Crickets, and 
Some Fungus Diseases of the Quince. 


GATALOGUES REGBIVED. 


Wm. Elliott & Sons, 54 & 56 Dey St., 
New York; flower and vegetable seeds and 
fertilizers —W, Atlee Burpee & Co., Phil- 
adelphia; flower, vegetable and agricul- 
tural seeds.—The Good & Reese Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; plants, and flower and 
vegetable seeds.—Weeber & Don, 114 
Chambers St., New York; vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds.—Thomas Meehan 
& Sons, Germantown, Philadelphia; 
trees and shrubs.—Jonon Lewis Childs, 
Floral Park, N. Y.; flower and vegetable 
seeds and plants.—Wm Mathews, Utica, 
N. Y.; orchias.—W. C. Beckert, Allegheny, 
Pa.; flower and vegetable seeds.—Peter 
Henderson & Co.. 35 and 37 Cortlandt 
St., New York, flower, vegetable seeds 
and plants—J. M. Thorburn & 
Co., 15 John St., New York, flower, veg- 
etable and agricultural seeds.—Sherwood 
Hall Nursery Co., 427 and 429 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, California; flower and 
vegetable seeds and plants.—E. W. Reid, 
Bndgeport, Ohio; fruits and hardy 
plants.—W. W. Rawson, 34 South Mar- 
ket St., Boston, Mass.; vegetable and 
flower seeds.—Alfred Bridgeman 37 East 
Nineteenth St., New York; vegetable and 
flower seeds.—T. H. Spaulding, Orange, 
N.J.; chrysanthemums, &c.—Cole’s Seed 
Store, Pella, Iowa; garden and farm 
seeds.— William Toole, Baraboo, Wiscon- 
sin; pansy seed.—J. A. Simmers, Toronto, 
Canada; garden, field and flower seeds.— 
Henry F. Michell, 1018 Market St., Phil- 
adelphia; flower and vegetable seeds.— 
W. J. Hesser, Plattsmouth, Nebraska; 
garden plants.—Kansas Home Nursery, 
Lawrence, Kansas; The Kansas See 
berry.—George F. Beede, Fremont,N. H.; 
strawberries.—D. Brandt, Bremen, Ohio; 
small fruits.~lowa Seed Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; vegetable and flower seeds, and 
nursery stock.—Currie Brothers, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; vegetable and flower seeds and 
plants.—Johnson & Stokes, 217 and 219 
Market St., Philadelphia; vegetable and 
flower seeds, and live stock.—Samuel 
Wilson, Mechanicsville, Pa.; vegetable 
and flower seeds and poultry.—W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Phi'adelphia; special cata- 
logue of A and flower seeds.— 
Eugene Willett, North Collins, N. Y.; 
grape vines and small fruit plants.— 
William G. McTear, Princeton, N. J,; 
chrysanthemums.—Pitcher & Manda, 
Short Hills, N. J.; vegetable and flower 
seeds, and plants.—Storrs & Harrison 
Co., Painesville, Ohio; vegetable and 
flower seeds, fruit trees and ornamental 
stock.—Henry A, Dreer, 714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia; vegetable and flower 
seeds, and plants.—J. C. Vaughan, 88 
State St., Chicago; vegetable and flower 
seeds and plants.—Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y.; fruit and ornamental 
trees, roses, etc, also a supplementary 
list of new, rare, and choice fruit, and 
ornamental trees and shrubs.—Webster 
Bros., Hamilton, Ont., tender and hardy 
plants. 
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WHOLESALE CATALOGUES.—W. R. Shel- 
mire, Avondale, Pa; carnations.—John 
N. May, Summit, N. J.; chrysanthemums 
and carnations.—The Cottage Garden 
Greenhouses, East Moriches, N. Y.; car- 
nations, &c.—Thaddeus Hale, South By- 
field, Mass; fruits, &c.—W. J. Hesser, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska; palms, drace- 
nas, &c.—A. H. Griesa, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas; fruit and ornamental trees.—E. G. 
Hill & Co., Richmond, Ind.; florists’ flow- 
ers.—A, W. Livingston’s Sons, Columbus, 
O.; vegetable eed, 


FOREIGN CATALOGUES.—Anthony Wat- 
erer, Woking, Surrey, England; hardy 
trees and shrubs.—W. Piercy, 89 West 
Road, Forest Hill, London, England; 
chrysanthemums.—James Veitch & Sons, 
Kings Road, Chelsea, London, England; 
flower and vegetable seeds.—Frederick 
Roemer, Quedlinburg, Germany; flower, 
vegetable and agricultural seeds.—Rozain 
Boucharlat, Cuire-Les-Lyon, France; 
novelties in pelargoniums, chrysanthe- 
mums, &c. 


A MISTLETOE VANDAL is what one of 
our readers calls a man who discovered, 
last summer, a quantity of mistletoe 
growing on a gum tree in a swamp near 
New Brunswick, N.J., ‘‘and maintained 
great secrecy about it until Christmas 
time, when he tore it down to sell it for 
afew pennies at Newark! Thus, prob- 
ably the most northerly (certainly one of 
the most northerly) stations for the 
plant is destroyed.” 


Mr. W. J. FisHER, West Virginia, sends 
us a photograph of a broad-petalled, 
inter-curved, white flowered Japanese 
chrysanthemum that he has raised from 
seed. The flower is 7 inches in diameter, 
and the petals five inches long. 


OARKYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1893. 
NEW NOVELTIES OF 1892, 
and STANDARD SORTS. 
Catalogue free on application. ; 
NATHAN SMITH & SON, 


167 Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Mention Gardening. 
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-B INCH BLADE 


Gasae> THEY WON'T BREAK. 


Trowels, 3 sizes, 5,7 and 8 In. 
Steel Dibbers, 7,8 and‘ In. blade. 


Send for Circular. 
W. B. CLEVES, Pat. and Mfr. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


ORDER NOW! 


And thus secure in time. Peach Trees, best 
leading varieties. June Budded, 50,000 extra 
nice, in six varieties only; Elberta, Crawford's 
Early, Foster, Alexander, Wonderful and Muir. 
General assortment in Apricots, Plums and 
Prunes, as well in Apples, Pears, Etc. Palmetto 
Asparagus, considered the best. 


ALEX. PULLEN, Milford, Delaware. 
Pear and Plum Trees 


Most desirable varieties. Quality guaranteed the 
best. Customers of past year unanimous in 
highest praises. Prices low to those planting 
in large or small quantities. Write at once for 
Illustrated List. Nurseries at Geneva. 


H. M1. WHITING, Geneva, N. Y. 


and Dorchester, [lass. 


Berlin Nurseries, Whclsale 


100.000 Peach Trees, 300.000 Asparagus and 500,UU0U 
Strawberry Plants. Catalogue free. .... 
J. G. Harrison & Son, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


IF YOU LOVE CHOICE FLOWERS 


create a Sensation 
aud ‘astonish the 
natives,"’ try the 
ey new and magnifi- 
cent Red, White 
and Blue African 
Water Lilies. 
4 They are as easily 
“i4 grown from seeds 
as Asters. Ifsown 
=) incups in Feb, or 


the U. S. the firat 
year, in ponds, tubs, or pails, incredible as it may seem. They 
bear gorgeous, fragrant, double flowers, 6 to 10 in. across every 
day from July to Oct. The Blue variety varies from light to deep 
rich blue or purple, and the Red trom pink tocrimson. For only 
25c. or 13 letter stamps, I willsend seeds of all vars., Red, 
White, and Blue, also 2 other pkts.—70 vars. Choicest Dbl. As- 
ters. mxd; 30 vars. Improved large fi.Phlox. For 35c. I will add 
to the above 2 more pkts.—the new, Brazilian Morning Glory, 
grandest of all vines, climbs 50 ft., leaves a foot across, large 
clusters of pink flowers; New Mammoth Db). Fringed Poppies. 
GREAT 40 DAYS TRIAL OFFER! For50e.I will send ail the 
above and 9 more pkts., all firet quality seeds (amounting to 
$1.40 at regular rates), including 50 vars. German Pansies, 
mixed, the celebrated Diamond Strain, largest and heat in the 
world; Dbl. Pertulaca; Elegant Dwarf Spotted Petunias; 50 
vars. Japan Pinks; 10 vars. Dbl. Everlastings; Chrysanthe 
mums, &c. I have the most complete collection of Aquatic 
Plantain the U. 8., including 35 vars. of Water Lilies of all 
colors. Catalogue containing over /000 Standard Varieties and 
Genuine Novelties in Seeds, Bulbs, Roses and other Plants, with 
cultural directions, free to customers—to others for 2 stamps 


L. W. GOODELL, Sced Grower, Pansy Park, DWIGHT, MASS’ 


OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated = 
+ Catalogue 


FoR 1898 


Is now ready and has been matled 
to our regular customers. Others can FR EE 
receive a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 
be dcdaste from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[OOo a aeietierianeian aan ee) 
1 CoE FREE TO ALL :!) 
tj “She FF Our New Illustrated H 
(ij; & wa Catalogue of PLANTs, fj 
tj * : aie Roses, BULBS, VINES, fj 


Fe SHRUBS, ORNAMENTAL [5 
= ‘TREES, SMALL FRUITS, fj 
~ ww GRAPE VINES, SEEDS, fj 
. ete., will be mailed fj 
aD | FREE toall applicants. fj 
tj ES: 100 pages. Most com- fj 
tj X plete Plant Catalogue fj 
(j published. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 20 Roser fj 
(j Houses, 45 GREENHOUSES; 30 acres NURSERIES, [} 


i Address i 

(} NANZ & NEUNER, Lovrsvitue, Ky. § 

6 APE AD PPD PO BOPP a a Aa Aaa ee | 

When writing mention Gardening. 

New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, Etc. 
A large collection of choice hothouse and greenhouse 
plants carefully grown at low rates. 

ORCHIDS.—A very extensive collectlon: East 
Indian, Mexican, Central, South American, ete. 

Preonies, a large collection; the finest In cultivation. 
Hardy Perennials. Roses,Clematis, Peonies, Phloxes, 
etc. Newand Rare Standard Frults: Rare and Beau- 
tiful Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, ete. 


Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


e SMALL 
Grape Vines, fr. 
Old and New Varieties. | Warranted extra strong. 


NONE CHEAPER. Send for Catalogue. 
EUGENE WILLETT, North Coilins, N. Y. 
a i Te 


PRIVATE STOCK. 


I will offer to growers of vegetables the choicest 

stock of my own growth selected only from best 

specimens. Livingston's Royal Red Tomato, ox. We. 

Livingston's Stone and Beauty, 35c. Atlantic Prize. 

extra choice, 40c.: 4 02. at oz. rates; pkts. 10c. each. 
E. E. BURWELL, New Haven Annex, Conn. 


southern Galliornia Fruit Land 


With irrigation water for sale on five 
to ten years’ time. Full information 
mailed upon application. 


W. B. FOOTE, Etiwanda, San Bernardino Co., Cal. , 
romising 


GREENVILLE, “sreiwberry 


before the cpus to-day. The Bubach's Superior. 
100°OTHER VARIETIES; also surplus of 
Peach, Plum and Apricot. Catalogue free. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, SEAFORD, DEL. 
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THE TREE FERN 18 SIGK, 


To THE EpirorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have atree fern (Dicksonia antarctica) 
that is not doing well. The leaves come 
stunted. I bought the plant last win- 
ter. The plant is 14 inches high, and the 
stem 31% inches in diameter, and it is 
rowing in a pot 16 inches in diameter. 
t had been repotted shortly before I got 
it. I have been careful not to over water 
it. M.N. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., Jan. 11, ’93. 


Isn't the pot too big for the plant? 
Turn the fern out of that pot and shake 
away all the earth from the roots, and if 
the roots are poor get a tub of water 
and douse the root-ball in it up and 
down to wash out all the soil, then set 
the plant in the cellar or elsewhere where 
neither frost, sunshine nor draught can 
get at it, to drip and dry enough so that 
earth won’t stick to the roots in repot- 
ting. Make up some fresh soil—fibrous 
loam, some sharp sand, and a little leaf 
soilor swamp moss chopped fine; then 
get a pot only big enough to hold the 
roots comfortably, and into it repot the 
plant with a narrow stick working the 
soil in between the roots, and firm 1t by 
tamping on the bench and pressing in 
with the fingers. The pot, too, should 
be clean and thoroughly drained. And 
tie a bandage of moss for about 6 inches 
up the stem. Overpotting is one of the 
most pernicious things in plant growing. 


Southern Plants for 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
wan Chrysanthemums, Choice 

%® Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatie Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 
sa pars Guaranteed. 


- and Bronze Turkeys. 
— J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 


Clarkaville. Tenn. 


ne Valley PI 
Lily te Valley PIDS. 
100,000 Berlin, extra selected quality, 
offered for sale from cold storage at 


reduced prices according to quantity. 


C. C. ABEL & CO., New York, 
- - - P.O. Box 920... . 


Olds’ Seed Potatoes 


Have won a reputation. 40-page Catalogue of all 
best varieties, with pointers for potato growers free. 


OUR NEW WORLD’S FAIR 
has more good points than any other. Better than 
Freeman L. L. OLDS, Clinton, Wis. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Two yr. stock, 


Climbi 

imbing Roses. tuspianted 
rown, €7.00 per 100; &0.00 per 1000. Baltimore Belle, 
rairie Queen and Mme. Plantier. Can ship at once. 


Z. K. JEWETT CO., Sparta, Wis. 


200 Choice Varieties. Price List Free. 
(Curysa NTHEMUM 


WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 


be Trees, Plants & Vines. 
Small Fruits Strawberries & Rasp- 
— - berries our specialties. 
Berry Crates and Baskets. Prices low. 


Catalogue free. D. B. GARVIN & SON, Wheeling, W. Va. 


10 pate of Beautiful Flowers. 25c. 

8 pkts of earliest and best Vegeta- 

bles. 25c. All for 40c. Catalogue 
free. Cc. P. HURSCHY, Berne, Ind. 


CU RIOUS CACTI. A508 soto ee yy List fide, 
The wonderful ‘‘ Blood Cactus" only 30 cts. 
Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank”, Milton, Wis. 
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to date. 


BOOK ever 


issued, andtypical of 
the great Columbian 
year, A Mirror of 
American Horticulture 
20 Pages larger 
than ever, with 150 aceu- 
rate new engravings. The 
cover design, 
above, printed in ten colors and 4 
gold is of real artistic beauty. It Y 
tells the whole story for the 
Garden, Lawn and Farm. Our 
ever bloomin Cannas, Silver 
Leaf Calla, Califo 

complete list of Garden, Vege- 
table and Farm Seeds, with infor- 
mation concerning flowers at the 
Fair, cannot be had elsewhere. 


LESS THAN 
ly PRICE 1 Pkt. Carnation Margaret, 
- 1 Pkt. Nasturtium Aurora, 
The entire collection, 5 pkts., with catalogue, 24c. | Worid’s Fair Edition. Write to-day. 


NEW YORK 
12 BARCLAY ST 


< H 


Lovett’s Manual of Ornamental Trees and Plants is authoritative as well as Instruc- 


tive. A model of excellence in 


AGH AN ear, 
i ¢ N ll ustrated cam 2 


Ss 
es ——— = 
ye = 


ce, j — 


ao 
7 . QUA ' ‘ 


E 
iS WORLD'S 
FAIR YEAR 


|. We offer a few BARGAINS to 
) introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 separate 
WR» colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, White, 
“ft Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 25c. 
SS bd 5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
a, the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c. These 
cannot be had elsewhere << m pet on 
. ain, 12 Amaryllis Johnsonii, the scariet anc white 
1 Pkt Panes Gowaty vrei 3 cri lily, worth $1.00, only 60c. 3 Grand Roses, 
at Mr ’ 10c Clothilde Soupert, Wonder of the World, 

; ‘land new running pe ly nese 
‘+5. |An order for any of the above secures 
OE ee ee ees SA our catalogue, the full and complete 


sketched 


rnia Sweet Peas, 


CHICAGO 
68 STATE ST. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


When writing mention Gardening. 


' . a 
ie, [JPON our 2507S EA Y Z 
LS acres of Nur- 

sery we have every 

class of Treesand Plantsthatis 
hardy in a northern climate; 
Fruit, Ornamental, Nut and 
ik Flowering. In our catalogues 


|» \<** Ni. Which are the most complete and 
“ate 


’ > elaborate published by any Nursery 
TS. establishment inthe world, all are ac- 


s,  curately described and offered at 

@"~ 7 one-half the price of tree agents, . 

me SLR Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture tells all aa 

was about fruits, their merits and defects, how to plant, prune, 

STS «cultivate, describes the best novelties, ete. Richly illus- 
trated, several colored plates. Price, 10 cts. 


printing and illustration. Price, with colored 


plates 15c, We successfully ship to all parts of the earth. 


J. T. LOVETT co., Little Silver, New Jersey. 


VOVTTTYTY IVVTVTT TT TYYTTTTT L 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. | 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, beautifully fl- 
lustrated with 18 colored plates by PRANG, and wood 
and copper engravings. <A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all students of 
nature, Edited by the well-known authority, — 
Thomas Meehan, A work wortby of a place inany 
Library. Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, 24,25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive circular, 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, Germantown, Pa. 
T=TVVVVUVUVYVYVVUVUVIVITUVOVONIUOVONOTNT TITTY TY 


1838.—FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1893. 


NUT TREES ana P®rry’s Giant, Pedigree Japan Mammoth, Paragon, 
and other Chestnuts. Japan, Persian, French and English Wal- 
NEW PEARS. 


nuts, Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreleas-Pear— 
very large and very late. Senecsa—large, handsome and im- 
mediately after Bartlet ts. Japan Golden Russet, Vermont Beauty and Idsho, tn 
collections at reduced rates. EKleagnus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other 
valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street Ornamental Shrubs. Vines, etc. 
Grape Vines, Smal) Fruit Plants. Immense Stock Maples and Poplars for street planting. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


3,000,000 Asparagus Roots. 


Four best kinds, including Donald’s Elmira. | 
Write for wantsto ... 


I. & J. L. Leonard, lona, Glou. Co., N.J. | 
READER !f you love Rare Flowers 


It will astonish Free. 


and please. 


Pomona Nurseries. 
| SMITH ’ S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 
is the best ever introduced, be- 
cause it has more valuable points than any other var. 
Our Free Illustrated Catalogue tells all about it, 
| and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ever introduced at. Alsoa/7.ll line of Nursery 
Stock adapted to the northwest. Send for one to-day. 


Please mention GARDENING ever time you write 
to an advertiser in this paper. 


choicest only, address 
ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.t. 
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BUIST’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ONION SEED 


is everywhere celebrated for its Great Purity 

and Strong Growth. Delivered free to 

any part of the United States, at $2.00 per lb., 
or 10 lbs. for S17. 50. 


‘Yellow Globe Danvers,’ 
‘Large Red Wethersfield.’ 


ga@y"Send for our Garden Guide for 1S93— 
If you use Seeds in Quantity, will make 
you Special Prices on your order. 


ROBERT BUIST 


Seed Grower, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


£ 
Best Mill. 
hala k. Of 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


a Se es 
—BFEESHLY IMPORTED, — aaaites 


Can be thoroughly relied 
on to produce a fine crop 
of the best Mush- 
rooms. Our stocks are 
the largest and freshest 
in the country. Quality 
guaranteed the BEST IN 
LHE WORLD.Why spend 
your money on doubtful 
quality, when you can get 
the best at a price that 
| will please you? We sell 
be = at rock-bettem prices 
for first quality spawn. 
By mail, post-paid, 22 cts. per pound, Five pounds 
for mal, pe By express, Ten pounds for 81.20, Fifty 
pounds for &5, One pound of spawn will lant a space 
3 feet by 4. Special gage for LARGER quantities. 


John Gardiner & Co 3},X.chhirtcensh St-, 


Wormy F Fruit — 
and Leaf Blight “ 
of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, and Plums 
prevented ; also Grape 

y wand Potato Rot—by 
spraying with Stabs 

uble Acting Excelsior 

Best 
in the market. Thousands 
in use, Catalogue, describ- 
ing ali insects genveriogs ae 

t, mailed Fre 


p WM, STAHL ‘Quincy, li he 


Spraying Outfits. 


‘Sraano V SERA MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 


, Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 


Catalogues 
ae Free. 
E.{HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


F770 WZrecd of 1st quality can ever 

be sent by mail. May- 
hap you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we ship safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees; 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo 


EST. AlsoGift 
Gra 


ow. Illus. Catalogue Free, 


Ima 
DISSE ROW MFC. CO..ROCHESTER. NYe 
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TURKEY’S BEARD. 


HIS plant makes large clumps of evergreen grass-like foliage, which of itself is very lovely, and in 

June, when it is topped by the heads of soft creamy white bloom, it is an extremely showy plant. 
The following extract from the London Garden shows that the Xerophyllum is appreciated in England . 
‘“Turkey’s Beard (Xerophyllum Asphodeloides) is one of those old-fashioned plants that are rare in gar- 
dens. Two splendid masses were exhibited by Lord Walsingham, Merton Hall, at the Royal Botanic 
show, and were the prettiest things among hardy plants.’”’ Alsoin The Garden, June 6, 1891, under an 
article on Xerophyllums, accompanied by an excellent colored plate of . asphodeloitdes, we find the 
following: “It is a beautiful and stately plant, varying from one to four feet in height, the flowers deli- 
cately fragrant and lasting a very considerable time, either on the plant or in the cut state. The plant 
has twice been honored by the Royal Horticultural Society, on June 10, 1890, by an Award of Merit. and 
at a previous exhibition by a First-Class Certificate. We havea fine lot of strong clumps established in 
4-in. pots, at a low price. Please send us your name and address, you will receive our Catalogue in return. 


<3 “i B. WHITNALL & CO., 


438 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


PLANT BED CLOTH.—+ 


Best Protection from Fros 
A Cheap and Efficient Substitute for Glass for 


Florists, Gardeners, Tobacco Growers, &c. 


Used and endorsed by the Leading Growers. Promotes hardy, vigorous growth. 
For particulars, samples and prices, apply to 


NATIONAL WATERPROOF FIBRE CO., 50 South St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


——_{[{[_—ee Ss — i——_$_$_$_$_$_—_—— 
We have made great rh hae pity in machinery, and 
have also discovered a better p eo that we are now 

® manufacturing FLOWER YO S that can't be beat. 

We have the assurance of a host of our customers that 


our make are the best in the market. Freight rates are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for choulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Adapted t busin 
fession, ruled with printed head- Standard Flower Pots. 
PRICE LIST. 


ings, and indexed through 


Ghallen’s 
Gontract an 


Cp wiiting to enter data, | 2mm Perm £325 Finch per 100, 8 3.2 

GOFPESPONAENGE ana rerer quickiy'ts | 8 > SA FB 
mean e tim i 5. 7 

Records Mea ‘000 Used ‘and Recorded. oe > = i “ “i 10.09 

All kinds of Labor Saving Records on hand | 5 “ a 13.80 a vs 20.00 


or made to order. 
CHALLEN,’ Publisher, 1o"Spruce St,"New York. 


Terms: Casi f. o. - here. Address 
HILFINGER BROS.,POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. 


~ 
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ENGLISH WALL PLANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In Robinson’s “English Flower Garden” 
the term ‘‘wall plants’’ is often used— 
generally applied to plants somewhat 
tender in the English climate. Please 
state if itis the shelter from the wind— 
reflected heat of the wall or the oppor- 
tunity to cover with glass during winter, 
that enables plants to exist there and not 
elsewhere. W. C. EGan. 

Chicago. 


It is the shelter and warmth afforded 
by the wall, and the better ripened wood 
secured in that position. In Great Brit- 
ain they raise excellent peaches, nectar- 
ines and figs on trees trained flat against 
a south-facing wall, but except in the 
ost favored localities these trees can- 
not be grown there successfully as stand- 
ards. In some pretentious gardens tem- 
porary glass coping and fronts are placed 
over the wall fruit trees to save them 
from cold rains and spring frosts while 
they are in bloom, and thereby insure a 
good setting of fruit. In Europe most of 
the finest old fruit and vegetable private 
gardens are surrounded, in whole, or part, 
by high walls, but in America we don’t 
want anything ot this sort. Over there 
they also grow Magnolia grandiflora, 
Parrotia Persica, Carpenteria Califor- 
nica, and other of the more tender trees 
and shrubs trained against walls and 
buildings for ornamental effect. Now, 
while we need’nt debase our noble mag- 
nolia to any such use, a little variety in 
wall planting wouldn't be amiss in our 
own gardens. Just think of the gable 
wall of a house covered from bottom to 
top with Crategus Lelandii or Coton- 
easter microphylla in full leaf and full 
fruit; and this is a common sight in 
country places in England. 
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Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 
ROSES, etc., in over 1 ooo Varieties. 
New and Rare. 

Send for our Illus, ceri sy 


Old & Reliable. 
ROCH ESTERIN 


IW.S.LITTLE& CO, S2SH525 


CANNAS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The best only. Seed of either, 25 cts. 
per packet. Circulars free. 


T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. Jd. 
HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 


are very closely connected with 
WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 
ey ara. PE Dek ee, a ae 

PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 

Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
the Tecth Cures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Den- 
tists and Physicians. Sold by first- 
Class Drugyists. Marshall Field & Co., 
Curson, Pirle, Scott & Co., James H. 


Walker & Co.. Mandel Bros., Schles- 
inger & Mayer. 


“6 ore 


000;000 | REES|) tne 
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Feb. «Feb. 15, 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF 20 ROSES FOR S$ | PREPAID 


«e BY MAIE.. 

The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this summer either in pots 
or planted in yard. They are hardy, ever bloomers. We send in- 
structions with each order how to plant and care for them. 
Please examine the below list of 2) choice fragrant monthly 
roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
amount so small as@®!. They are nearly all new kinds.—We 
guarantee them to reach you in good condition. The List — 


Duchess of Albanr, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 
| The Bride, pure ivory white. Viscountess Folkestone, ele- 
gant fawncolor. Meteor, the best rich crimson rose. 


Franciska 


Good & Kruge r, elegant shades of tawn. Pearl of the Garden, deep golden 
\ S yellow. The Queen, double pure white. Comtesse de Frigneuse, golden 

Ree e’ “ yellow. Papa Gontier, lovely dark red. Dinsmore, bright carmine 
s€'s an , Rheingold, beautiful shades of saffron and tawn. W aban, a great rose, 
“ 5 in bloom all the time. La France, known asthe “queen of roses.” 
Roses are on . Snowflake, pure white, always in bloom. Mad. de Watteville, the beau- 
- ‘ tiful Tuli ip rose. Bridesmaid, a great garden rose. Mad. Joseph Schwartz, 
their own ees, blooms in clusters, very elegant. r. Reymont, intense fiery scarlet. Star of 
Gold, will produce the most ye slow buds and roses. Lady Ashburton, jong 

= ‘ buds, carmine and coppery yellow 
roots. = Ballinger Texas, Nov. 2, 1822. 


é h: The Goon & Reese Co., Springfield, O. Gentlemen :— ever blooming 
Wien f 3 roses you sent me for #1, arrived yesterday i in the most so lendid condition, and 
se allow me to say that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalks and the 
amount, length and thriftiness of the roots. I have wondered many times how 
zon could afford to send out such roses for such a smal! price. Every home in the land should have their yard 
ull of ever blooming roses at this price. Yours, ©. H. WILLINGHAM. 


We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Rosca, all different colors, 61. Try a «et. 
20 Chrysanthemums, all prize winners, # 16 Geranlumsa, double and single, lowered and scented, #1. 
12 choice Begonias, different kinda, 61. "40 packets cholee Flower Secda, all different kinds, $1. Our 
handsome, illustrated, 144 page Catalogue, describing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. 
Don’t place your order before seeing our prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have saowe two year old 
Roses for immediate effect. Liberal Premiums to ¢ ‘lub raisers, or how to get your seeds and ta free. 6400 
in cash offered for largest clubs. We are the LARCEST ROSE CROWERS IN AM RICA. Address 


GOOD & REESECO., Box 2 , Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 
4 


No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new Seed 
and Plant Book.. IT IS A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Illustrations ; $2500 in Cash Prizes; Beautiful Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

It is mailed free to all enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


“we Wm. Henry Maule, pnitaceiphia. 


iF YOU INTEND TO PLANT 


SEEDS ROSES TREES 


SMALL FRUITS, CRAPE VINES, ETC. 


Why Not Procure the Best Direct from the Growers? Our illustrated Catalogue, over 180 
pages, offers one of the mos! =cmplete stocks in the U.8. at right prices. Free to planters. Send for stto-day, 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesvilie, Lake Co., 0. 


that Grow into Dollars: 


for the Professioral Market Gardener, will 
grow the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
Flowers in the home garden, Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it ts 
done. Sent FREE to all pon buyers. 


THA /ATIOOOUOIEK 


)» JO NSON & STOKES, 21 
IDIOT OOOO 


SMALL FRUITS, 
TREES, WiNES; ROSES, 
5 ORNAMENTALS. 
Sieetes ome TRY Sn cent 


YvYYY ¥ ¥ 


R E ID's 19 8500.00 IN GOLD for Best 10 BER RTES,. 

Crates and Baskets. New Fruits a specialty. 

' Buy direct and save one-half, 
Must rate d 


FREE. E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


== TREES 


NORTHERN GROWN FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
VINES, SHRUBBERY, BULBS AND ROSES 


at wholesale prices to retail buyers We give more for the money than any 
other nursery in America. You e: annot afford to do without our Catalogue. 
It tells the whole story and willbe sent FREE TO ALL whoapply. 

THE J. W. MILLER CO., Freeport Ndigerydereepartihl 
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Schlesinger 
and 


Mayer: 


Make their initial bow to the 
readers of GARDEN:NG. We beg to 
remind you it’s just as important 
to buy good DRY GOODS as 
to buy sound seeds. We sell the 
good kinds, and save you money 
at the same time. 

Send for our Shopping List. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, 
State and Madison Streets, 


E_—S— CHICAGO. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PP—DM4IPS MHOCOL ZMMWDO OMOMDV<AQ 
Tn>M OZ—4>r—AZM< OZ> UMD Hor 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, — 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


ie 


Masia) Lous" 


we 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
advertisement in GARDENING, 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENE OSe HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


3 
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IRON-FRANE CONSTRUCTION . 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


WHEN READY 


©) TO BUILD__—_, 
YOUR GREENHOUSES 
We would be pleased to furnish an itemized 
estimate for all wood work for roof and gutters, 
sash and doors Should you desire to use But- 


ted glass on your roofs then the Clipper bar is 
the best. 


oe ¢ @© 6 & 
We are the Pioneers in Clear Cyress. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
fe LOCKLAND, O. 
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ating nner ey : 
For Greenhouses, Graperies, Con= 
servatories, Hothouses 
and Hotbeds. " 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO., BENTGiASs: SKYLIGHT GLASS 
Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. . . 
131, 133, 135 & 137 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Head .. Hand 
Work Work 


The wise farmer uses his head as well as his hands. He is constantly lookin 
for better waysand means. He lets science do the work that labor used to do. 


The result is apparent in the condition of his farm, in the value of his crops 
—in his face. The first step in the right direction is an acquaintance w ith th 
‘Planet Jr.”’ labor-saving tools. They are a revelation; an education: a tri- 
umph of head work. The “ Planet Jr.” book for 1893 tells the whole story 
in pictures and words. It’s an invaluable book tothe farmer. We send it free 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Isa simple preparetion 
combining every ele- 
to produce vigorous and 
bcp tats pow. and 

enerous flowering. - box by mall for cludes a handsome 
Givoniar ‘How to ino ne Successfully Grow AD OO anes: ” fire FERTILIZER WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 
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SWEET PEAS are all the gol; 


No other Annual is so universally popular. 
old-time favorites has endeared them to thousands, 
$ BEST NOVELTIES that have created such a furore of \ate? 
§ While retaining all their swect simplicity, these new types display 
rich and exquisite coloring, with flowers of larger size and more 
graceful form, To still more widely popularize this floral 
favorite, we planted Acres of Sweet Peas the past season, 
and harvested over seven tons (more than 14,000 poun is) 
of the choicest seed, enabling us to offer a collection of most 

beautiful Rare Novelties at a bargain. 


: we will mail one packet each , 
: For 25 Cents "erat the following 


clusters of three; 


sa, 


$ Collection, 


PUBLISHED, BY. 


CEE E ie ‘&GO 


PHILADELPHIA. 


x Reduced fac-simile sehasetin Si cover. sees it will want one. = 

x ORDER NOW AND ASK FOR 

s: 9 

3 BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1893 

: — BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 

% Undoubtedly the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. 

% pages. It tells all aboutthe BEST SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS, including rare 
: NOVELTIES of real merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. 


hundreds of illustrations, with beautiful colored plates. 
. $s including Cash Prizes at WORLD’ S FAIR for products of BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
ae Free to intending purchasers; to others for ten cents, which is less than cost. 
Please mention this paper. 


Write to-day. 


PRIMAL a8 


BOREATTON. A grand variety with veryi arge fiowers, borne in threes; coior 
fine, deep maroon throughout ; 


LOTTIE ECKFORD. Lovely, long-stemmed flowers, 
clear white, delicately shaded porcelain blue, distinctly 
and broadly margined lavender. 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
good substance, borne abundantly. 


ORANGE PRINCE. Therarest of all colors; splendid long-stemmed flowers 
of bright orange pink, flashed with scarlet; very distinct. 


We havea beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the four dise 
tinct new Sweet Peas named above, which we will mail enclosed fiut with 
our FARM ANNUAL for 18}. 

ECKFORD'S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This % 
grand strain of new Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled. 
the best of Eckford’s novelties, but also many new seedlings not yet named, 
and of surpassing beauty. 


a Our enormous stock, specially grown, of Novelties 


described above, enables us to offer the complete} a5 Cents. ‘ 


one packet of’ each, postpaid to any address for 
—— ™ In addition, we present our New Book: 


“All About Sweet Peas.” 


Nothing of the kind ever attempted before. A 
charming recital of fact and fancy, it tells how to 
have a profusion of Sweet Peas every day for 
months, 
beautifully bound, it is really an Art Monograph 
alone worth the ‘price of the Collection, but is 
GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER. 

Will you not show this unequaled offer 
to your friends? We will mail Five 
Complete Collections, with five 

books, for $1.00, and we guarantee 
that every purchaser will be de- Gf ™ 
lighted, Send 25c, in cash 
or stamps for a sample col- 
lection. 


Ww. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The delicate fragrance of these 
But do you l:now the 
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unique. 
borne profusely in 


Magnificent white flowers of large size and 


It includes not only 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fully illustrated, handsomely printed, 


Every one who ff 


A handsome book of 172 


Honest descriptions, 
Important New Features for 1893, 
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Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 


The Largest Plant in the World 


for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply cons in unlimited quantities and of 
superior qualit We also manufacture a comple te 
assortment oO Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Pots, Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etec., to which we Invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw the adv.in GARDENING. 


cP My new catalogue ponies more 
information on the § 


STRAWBERRY 
“we GLADIOLUS 


Than any other issued this season. Send postal for 


it and see. Do it Now. 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuvehiors Falls, Ohio. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GRAPE VINES For $1.00, I will 

* mail postpaid, a 
treatise on “Grape Culture” (price 25c.)and¥ fst class 
vines, 3 Niagara, 8 Brighton, 3 Worden; best white, 
red and black varieties; also 10 Gladiolus bulbs, 
beautiful mixed colors. Safe arrival in good con- 
dition ie one Price list free to all. 


H. TRYON, WILLOUGHBY, OHIO. 


feb. 15. 


GRIFFIN’S 
TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS. 


See illustrated descriptive paper on 
these Begonias in Gardening of Dec. 
ist. I am exclusive Agent for their 
sale, and will send illustrated descrip- 
tive price list on application. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


fee —_ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Plans maces and Trees, Shrubs and Plants furnished 
at saving of 2 to 90 percent. Pamphlets and full par 
ticulars sent free. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


New Catalogue. 


We have just published a supple 
mentary catalogue of 


Rare and Choice Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, etc., 


including several valuable novelties and many 

specialties of superior merit. It also contains a 

handsome colored plate of three Superb Roses, 

and will be mailed free on application. Our Com- 

plete General Catalogue, published last year, is 

still in print, and will be mailed free to all who 
have not received a copy. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
t2” Established over half a century. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 4.OC varieties of hardy 
FERNS in my Catalogue, beautiful, and easily 


CYPRIPEDIUMS — wnite. on 


White, purple and yellow. 


TRILLIUMS-—arce pure white, purple, &e. 
LILTES— both native and foreign—a long List. 
WATER PLANTS. Sweet Water Lilies, &e. 
WILD FLOWERS-in great quantity. 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings. 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 
and Ornamental Plants and 
Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 
Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 
| Orange Trees, Bam boos, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- 
2 where. 
j/ Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells al) 
about the subject. 
Established 185%. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fila. 


If you wanta aS of Cut Roses through 
the coming winter or spring, write us for 
prices. Careful and successful shipping. our 
specialty, also Funeral Designs at all prices. 


Wii. I. EVERETT, 
Center Street Greenhouses, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


Strawberries and Fine Fruits. 
Do you Intend planting any Strawberries, Rasp 
berries, Blackberries. or other small fruit plants. 
Roses or novelties. Send for my (U-page cata- 
logue and report on strawberries. free. 


D. BRANDT, box 313, Bremen, Ohio. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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Best Trees, 
Prices, 


° * GARDENING. 


Var. 1, 


Shrubs and Plants at Lowest 
Direct from the Growers 


to my Customers. 


MY METHODS OF BUSINESS. 


I do not grow or carry any stock whatever, but buy for my customers, 
and have the stock shipped direct to them from the growers. As Iam one 
of the largest buyers of nursery stock in America, I get the lowest prices, 
and as my business is done absolutely without risk or loss, Iam enabled to 
do it on a small margin of profit and to make my customers lower prices than 
they can obtain in any other way. Indeed my prices are so low that I often 
receive orders from florists and dealers, on prices quoted to my retail trade. 


FROM THE LARGEST AND BEST GROWERS ONLY. 


I make it a rule to buy from first hands and never from dealers, and as 
the stock is shipped direct to my customers, they receive it in the best possi- 
ble condition. I always buy where the best quality is to be obtained, 
whether that is in America, Europe, or Japan. 


MY PRICE LIST. 


My price list for 1893, is now ready and will be sent free to all appli- 
cauts. 


NO OVER-PRAISING OF STOCK. 


As I have no stock on hand that must be sold there is no incentive to 
over-praise anything, and my interests are best served by delivering stock 
that will give the best satisfaction to my customers. To determine the 
value of new introductions I make frequent visits to the principal American 


nurseries and an annual trip to Europe, and am careful not to offer anything 
of doubtful merit. 


A SELECTION ONLY. 


My price list does not pretend to be a complete catalogue, but a selec- 
tion of the very best varieties of trees, shrubs and plants. in fact the cream 
of the horticultural product of the world suitable for growing out-doors in 
this climate. I can, however, furnish anything in the horticultural line, 
either for out-door or under glass, and will furnish estimates when re- 
quested. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRICE LIST. 


HARDY HYORANGEA. 


People who have only seen this Hydrangea grown singly as speci- 
mens have no conception of how beautiful and effective they are when 
planted in masses. They are planted in this way in Newport, R. I., which 
is famous for its fine gardens, and almost as famous for its Hydrangeas. 
These Hydrangeas can be planted in connection with other shrubbery or in 
isolated beds. in the same manner as Cannas, Caladiums or other strong 
growing bedding plants. They are perfectly hardy, and once planted they 
area permanent addition to the lawn or garden. When grown in beds or 
groups they should be planted about fifteen to eighteen inches apart in very 
rich soil, and in early spring before they conimence to grow, cut back al- 
most tothe ground. Treated in this manner they will produce enormous 
panicles of flowers, and the bed will be a solid mass of bloom. They bloom 


profusely the same season planted. Try them. You will find them more 
than satisfactory. 
: Per 2). Per 3. Per 100 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 12 to 18 
in. ee ee ee ee ae ¢ 3.00 $5 00 < 8 00 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 2 to 3 
fet ek eee 4b x a ee 3 30 6 00 10 00 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 3 to 4 
fect, extra large and bushy 42 7 13 00 
No smaller quantities than those quoted will be furnished. It is sug- 


gested that when smaller quantities are wanted that two or three club to- 
gether in ordering. 


All of the above will bloom the first year, and are superior to the stock 


commonly retailed at 2) cents to $1.00 each, and somctimes, at even higher 
prices. 


MADAIME CROZY 


NEW CONSERVATORIES COMPLETELY STOCKED. 


I can supply plants for the complete stocking of new conervatories on 
advantageous terms, and will send estimates on request. 


SPECIAL IMPORT ORDERS. 


Special orders will be taken to import from Europe anything desired 
in trees, shrubs or plants. For this service I charge a commission of 2 
per cent., but as I buy everything from the growers at lowest wholesale 
prices, customers can depend on getting the stock for less money than it 
can be obtained in any other way. My knowledge of nursery stock and 
my experience in importing will save my customers from any mistakes in 
bringing over stocks not suited to our climate, or stock that can be bought to 
better advantage on this side. 


REFERENCES. 


Many of the leading amateurs, public parks and cemeteries find it 
to their advantage to have me buy all their stock forthem. When desired. I 
will send list of these as references for my reliability and quality of stock 
delivered. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


The majority of American suburban grounds are laid out and planted 
without the aid of professional advice. The result is almost always unsatis- 
factory. although often the expenditure would have secured most beautiful 
results if directed by skilled advice. I do landscape gardening—do it for 
people of exacting taste, to whom I refer. I make the plans. with estimates, 
purchase the stock necessary and superintend the work. I do any one or 
all of these things, satisfactory as to results, moderately as to cost. For 
small grounds I can make satisfactory plans if furnished with a plat drawn 
toscale. For large grounds, and where extensive improvements are desired. 
a personal visit would be necessary, and can be arranged for on reasonable 
terms. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
Baum Street, Near Negley Ave., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Lilium Auratum, 7 to 8 inches in circumfer- 
ance. 2.4% eee eee 
Lilium Auratum, 9 to 11 inches in circum fer- 
ence, verv fine. . 
Lilium Speciosum Rubrum, 6 to Sinches i 
circum ference a 6 
Lilium Speciosum Rubrum, 8 to 9 inches in 
circumference ........-. bi 
Lilium Speciosum Album, 6 to 8 inches in 
circumference. , ee ee 
Lilium Speciosum Album, 8 to 9 inches in 
circumference .. 1.0.0.0 ©. ee a ee 
Acer Polymorphum Sanguineum (Blood-leav- 
ed Japan Maple) 15 to 1S inches 
Ghent Azaleas, good plants of the finest 
kuown kinds, well budded, equal to those 
sold here at $1 DW each. . 2... 2 ee, 
Rhododendrons— Best named varieties (en- 
tirely hardy), 18 inches high, good, 
bushy plants. This is the size usually 
sold at $150 each. 2... 2. 2 eee ee 
Rhododendrons Seeding Hybrids, grown ex- 
pressly forthe American trade. Perfectly 
hardy and very beautiful colors. Nice 
bushy plants, ISinches high... .. 
Eulalia Japonica Variegata. Green and white 
Variegations .......02.. Sk Set atin 1 3.0 


$1 7 00 
1 75 10 00 
10 00 
12 00 
13 00 
16 00 


Per doz. 
12 00 


Per 10 
45 00 


Per doz. 
7 00 


45 0 


AND THE BEST of all THE SPLENDID NEW 
CANNAS AT. SPECIALLY>5LOW PRICES. 
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The Flower Garden. 


fi BBD OF ARDY GRASSES AT DOSORIS 


This picture of a grass bed is from a 
photograph taken for us by Mr. Lendel 
Hallock early in September, 1891. Im- 
posing as this illustration is, it is not as 
striking as the bed itself appears in the 
garden, and one of the chief attractions 
of it is that every plant in it, except the 
one inthe front row, which is an an- 
nual,isa hardy perennial, and all are 
within the reach of every amateur. 

The bed is oval in form, 30 feet long by 
20 feet wide, and set near the edge of a 
lawn, and in proximity to plantings of 
trees, shrubs and other hardy ornamen- 
tal plants. As you will see it is planted 
in bands, graded according to the height 
of the grasses, set around a large mass 
of tall reeds in the middle. The front 
band, which is so graceful in outline and 
beautiful in bloom is Pennisetum longis- 
tylum, an Abyssinian nial species, 
but so very easily raised from seed, that 
we never save any old plants over win- 
ter; we treat it as an annual, growing it 
afresh from seed every year. The plants 
in bloom in the picture were raised from 
seed sown indoors the spring before. We 
sow them in March, pot themsingly, and 
plant them out in May, 12 to 15 inches 
apart, in a row 2 feet from the out edge 
of the bed. This gives them plenty room 
to grow in summer without spreading 
over and killing thesod. They come into 
bloom in July, and are full of blossoms 
till frost; and they ripen any quantity of 
seed. The seed is freely advertised under 
this name in the European catalogues, 
but in the American ones you will have 
to take the name Pennisetum villosum. 
Get the seed at once, and sow it in the 
house, hotbed or greenhouse, so as to get 
yp strong plants in time to set out in 
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The row next inside the pennisetum is 
the variegated eulalia, a Japanese hard 
perennial grass. As it had been lifted, 
divided,and replanted the spring before, it 
is not shown in such vigorous form as 
would be the case wereit a year older. The 
strong row between it and the tall reeds 
is of the zebra-striped eulalia, also from 
Japan. A few weeks later they would 
have been in fine bloom. The typical or 
green-leaved form, also a fine plant, and 
another elegant slender-leaved one, called 
Eulalia gracillima univittata, together 
with several other species of strong- 
growing grasses occupy another part of 
this bed not shown in the picture. casas 
person who has garden room enou 
should have these eulalias; they are bold, 
handsome, neat ornaments, and their 
dried flowers are elegant for winter room 
decoration. 

The immense reeds in the middle of the 
bed are Arundo Donax. About the first 
of October they measure 18 feet in 
height, and all of the current year’s 
growth, and they grow up a perfect 
thicket. Wind or rain does not break 
them down as it does corn, sorghum or 
sugar cane; their stems are too tough for 
that. Those you see in the picture are 
green-leaved; we also have a_larger- 
leaved variety calléd macrophylla, and a 
handsomely variegated-leaved one; but 
this last named does not grow as tall as 
the others. They come into bloom in 
October. About the first of November, 
and before their leaves drop off we cut 
them over close to the ground, carefully 
saving them, for we use them to make 
wind screens around some of our ten- 
derer trees, for which purpose they are 
capital. Having cut down the arundos 
close to the ground, and the eulalias to 
within a foot of the ground, we cart on 
tree leaves and litter a foot deep to act 
as a winter mulching; and in spring we 
fork off the roughest part, leaving all 
the fine to stay as a summer mulching, 
and this gives us splendid grasses. 


If you think a bed like this would look 
wellin your garden, set about getting it 
now. The pennisetum you can raise 
from seed, but the eulalias and arundo 
you must get roots of, but both are 
cheap enough and easily grown. 

The bush with some white flowers on 
it you see beyond the grass bed is the 
white rugosa rose, and the trees next to 
it are different kinds of snowdrop trees, 
with a broad-headed maple on the other 
side of them. 

The walk which appears so smooth 
and clean is of cement flag, laid as you 
see it, with cross cuts a yard apart, and 
although nearly twenty years in use, 
there isn’t a heave, break or flaw in it. 


EARLY BLOOMING HARDY PERBNNIALS. 


It is pleasing to see this lovely class of 
plants becoming so popular. They give 
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us more satisfaction than bedding plants, 
which have to be planted afresh every 
year; I refer more particularly to coleus, 
alternanthera and the like. The hardy 
perennials on the other hand when once 
planted need very little attention after- 
ward. Mostof them will succeed splen- 
didly in any ordinary soil; where it is at 
all heavy, however, a quantity of leaf 
soil from the woods may be worked in, 
and if the soil is of a sandy nature add a 
quantity of well decayed manure to it. 
An inch or so of decayed leaf mould 
spread over the border in summer is of 
great service to the plants; it prevents 
the hot sun from drying up the roots and 
baking the soil, especially after being 
watered. This is a vital point; in fact it 
will be found a good method of treating 
all kinds of low growing plants, because 
in their native places they generally grow 
thickly together, so that thesoil is hidden 
from the sun. 

Most of the species are easily grown 
and quite inexpensive, A small piece of 
each kind is all that is necessary to make 
a beginning if there is not much space to 
be filled up, as they, in most instances, 
spread quickly. Do not judge the merits 
of the plants by their first year’s per- 
formances, although the first season they 
ought to do well; the second year's 
growth will better show theircharacters. 


Among the earliest to bloom are the 
hellebores, or Christmas roses, of which 
there is a number of species and varieties; 
the best and most showy of them is 
known as Helleborus niger. It grows 
best in a damp, rich soil. The winter 
aconite is a dwarf showy, vellow bloom- 
ing plant, which increases fast in good 
open soil, The hepaticas or liverworts 
are ready to open their flower buds long 
before the snow has disappeared; it only 
requires a day or two of sunshine to 
bring out their flowers. There are six or 
eight variations of this plant, and all are 
pretty and well worth growing. The 
native columbine (Aquilegia Canadensis) 
is easily reared from seed, and should not 
be omitted. A small piece of the blood 
root (Sanguinaria) planted here and 
there will soon make itself at home; 
nothing is more pleasing than a patch ot 
this white flower in full bloom. The 
white arabis is a pretty and early 
bloomer; its roots like a moist, cool spot. 
You can have such a place right in the 
border. Get three pretty large flat 
stones and sink them edge down, till 
they are level with the surface of the 
ground, in the shape of a triangle, and 
plant the arabis in the enclosure. The 
soil around these stones is, during hot 
weather several degrees cooler than if no 
stones were there. A good many of the 
low growing plants are benefitted by 
being treated in this way; the roots seem 
to delight in rambling down alongside of 
the stones; ~The bleeding heart (Dicentra 
spectabilis) isone of the(very best early 
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bloomers; it needs rich, well drained soil. 
The birds foot violets grow and bloom 
beautifully from year to year in a heavy 
soil if left undisturbed. G. W. OLIVER. 
Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C. 


HARDY CARNATIONS. 


After taking great pleasure in the car- 
nation as grown by ‘‘florists,” with all 
its delicate coloring, I was led by various 
reasons to the conclusion that a new 
departure was necessary with the carna- 
tion as a garden-flower. This may take 
place without detriment to the “‘florist’s”’ 
way of enjoying it, Our flower-gardens 
have to a great extent been bare of beau- 
tiful flowers. Flowers! Acres of mean 
little sub-tropical weeds ttat happen to 
possess a colored leaf—coleus, alternan- 
thera and perilla—occupy much of the 
ground which ought to be true flower- 
gardens, but which is set out in tile pat- 
terns, and with plants without fragrance, 
beauty of form, or any charms of asso- 
ciation. 

My view is that the flowers of our 
own latitudes, when they are beautiful, 
are entitled to the first place in our gar- 
dens. Among these, after the rose, 
should come the carnation, in all its 
beauty where the soil and climate are 
fitted for it. 

It is not enough that the laced, flaked, 
and other beautiful groups of the varie- 
ties of Dianthus Caryophyllus should be 
oo in frames; we should show the 

ower in all its force of color in our 
flower-gardens. Many people who may 
not have the skill, or the means necessary 
for the growth of the finest florists’ 
flowers, would yet find the brilliant 
‘self’ carnations delightful in their gar- 
dens in summer and autumn, and even in 
winter, for the carnation, where it does 
well, has a fine color-value of foliage in 
winter, which makes it most useful to all 
who care for good color in their gardens. 

What carnations are the best for the 
open air? The kinds of carnations pop- 
ular up to the present day are well 
known by what is seen at the Carnation 
shows, and in the florists’ periodicals, like 
the Floral Magazine, Harrison's Cabinet, 
and, indeed, all similar periodicals up to 
our own day, when I began toinsist that 
all flowers should be drawn as they are. 
The artist should never be influenced by 
any “‘rules” or “‘ideals’’ whatever, but be 
allowed to draw what he sees. This all 
conscientious artists expect, and it is the 
barest justice. If we succeed in raising 
what we consider perfect flowers, let the 
artist see themas they are, and draw 
them as he sees them. Otherwise we 
have the confusion of drawing impossi- 
ble hvbrids between what he sees and 
what he is told 1s perfection in a flower. 
It was the want of this artistic honesty, 
so to say, which has left us so worthless 
a record in illustrated journals of the 
past, where the artist was always told 
to keep the florist’s “ideal” as to what 
the flower should be. Hence the number of 
plates of flowers of many kinds, alldrawn 
with the compass and auite worthless 
as a record! 


[True indeed. And mght here will be 
seen the great value of the illustrations 
in GARDENING. They are from life, from 
photographs, and convey the absolute 
truth. Ep.] 

There areso many difficulties in the 
way of reproducing a faithful drawing 
when we get it—I mean in sufficient num- 
bers for popular use—that it 1s all the 
more necessary to abolish the fatal 
“artist’s hybrid.” Grow as) many 
beautiful Mowers as you can, but commit 


them to the artist's care without a word 
of comment, and so abolish forever the 
ridiculous painted lies which abound in 
the gardening literature. The system 
lent itself to fraud as well as ugliness, as, 
for instance, in the caseof manufacturing 
anew rose out of ‘‘Fortune's Yellow,”’ 
the too famous ‘‘Beauty of Glazenwood.”’ 

Earlier and better far than the florists’ 
plates of the pa-t few generations we 
have the pictures of the Dutch flower- 
piinters containing fine carnations, well 
grown and admirably drawn after 
nature. These artists were not confused 
by any false ideal to which they were to 
make the living flower approach, and so 
we have in many Dutch pictures of 200 
years ago a true and precious record of 
what the carnatien was in long past 
days. In these pictures we generally see 
the finer striped and flaked kinds given 
the first place. It is quite natural. Such 
varieties are beautiful, and apt to strike 
people the most; and in those days little 
consideration had yet been given to the 
question of effect in open gardens. 

In our own day this question has been 
forced upon usin very unpleasant ways 
by masses of crudely arranged, and not 
always pretty, flowers, which we should 
improve upon! One of the aids in that 
improvenient is the carnation in its pure 
and lovely colors—colors which no other 
flowers possess. It would be a pity to 
use these lovely colors only for ‘‘button- 
holes” and for the house, when they are 
capable of affording us such splendid 
effects in our summer and autumn gar- 
dens, in the days when people see and 
enjoy their gardens most. 


Few people, up to the present, have 
had an opportunity of seeing the fine 
and distinct effect these flowers can give 
in the open garden. Hitherto the effect 
of the carnation in masses has_ been 
mostly judged of from the clove carna- 
tion. Fine and precious as this is, it is, 
I think, not so good as many varieties 
now obtainable, which are better, 
stronger, flower longer, and are finer in 
form. 

The following are among the best kinds 
tried by me without protection of glass 
atanytime: “Murillo,” “Carolus Duran,” 
‘Comte de Melbourne,’’ ‘‘Francois La- 
charme,’”’ ‘‘Veronica,’’ ‘‘ Madame Roland,’ 
““M. Andreoly,”’ ‘*‘M. Bergendi,” ‘Paix 
d’Amiens,” ‘Marquis de Dampierre,”’ 
* Mdlle. Rouselle,”’ ‘‘Jenny Lind,” ‘‘Mrs. 
Wood,” ‘‘Countess of Paris” and ‘‘Alice.”’ 
These represent the carnationof our own 
day in its finest form—perfectly hardy, if 
layered in the summer and early autumn, 
and planted early. Rooting well before 
winter in easy and bold groups, they 
afford pretty effects of color from foliage 
alone, and even in winter time adorn the 
garden. 

A good garden carnation should be a 
vigorous grower, a free bloomer, with 
strong flower spikes and stalks, that 
carry their flowers erect. Above all 
things it should not burst its calyx. 
There are manv carnations that will 
have to be discarded because of this 
defect. The extent of the evil is not so 
apparent to those who grow afew plants 
only, and these, perhaps, in pots. They 
put bands upon the calyx or tie it round 
to keep the flower together and in shape. 
But, if we have a few thousand carna- 
tions in the flower garden, it is out of 
the question to think of taking such 
measures, and yet on the other hand, if 
we do nothing at all, the result is that, 
after a heavy shower or moderate wind, 


the flowers of these  calyx-bursting 
kinds are a shapeless mass of ragged 
petals. 
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Those who raise new kinds must give 
this matter consideration. Calyx burst- 
ing is only peculiar to some kinds, but we 
must regard it as a defect, and they must 
insist upon. kinds whose flowers open 
properly and keep their perfect form 
while they last. There are such kinds 
existing, and itis easy to increase their 
numbers. 

Some varieties are very continuous in 
bloom, like the ‘‘Countess of Paris,’’ and 
these I hope will be added to as time 
goes on. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

London, England. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THIRTY KINDS OF ANNUALS. 


If you want to have flowers in your 
garden allsummerlong and many of them, 
you must grow lots of annuals. Send 
for some of the catalogues, and make up 
your list of wants and get them, for just 
as soon as the ground is free from frost it 
will be time for us to sow sweet peas, 
mignonette, poppies and some others. 
In this paper we will confine ourselves to 
good common every day kinds, that will 
grow well, flower well and be pretty in 
the garden. 


MIGNONETTE.—Get Miles, Golden Queen, 
or Machet; we preferthelast. Make two 
or more sowings in spring and again in 
late July or August. 

SwEET Peas.—Get White. Black Pur- 
ple, Blanche Ferry, Invincible Carmine and 
Princess Beatrice. Mix them and sow as 
soon as possible. In the north two sow- 
ings may be made; in the middle states 
the first sowing is generally enough. 


NasTuRTIUMS.—Plant the dwarf sorts 
in open beds, and lots of the running 
varieties where they can climb. We like 
Lobb’s vari.ties better than the major 
sorts. 

PopriEes.—Sow the double pzonia- 
flowered for large poppies, and Shirley 
for single beauties. Umbrosum 1s one of 
the oldest and best of the high colored 
single sorts, and late flowering. Sow as 
soon as possible. 

CuHina ASTERS.—For general purposes 
the rose flowered and Victoria asters are 
excellent, but for supreme beauty the 
White Comet leads. Sow in boxes in the 
house or greenhouse 'n March, in frames 
in April, or out of doors in May. 

StockKs.—The 10-week vaneties are 
best. Get a packet of white and one of 
crimson and one of Princess Alice, and 
treat like China Asters. They are of little 
good after midsummer. 


ZINNIAS.—As mixtures have a good 
deal of poor purple colors in them we 
prefer to get coccinea ff. pl. As you can 
seldom get it under this name, just get 
the very best strain of seed and your own 
choice in color. Sow in frames or the 
house in April, or outside in May, and a 
later sowing in June. 

THE ELporRApDO MARIGOLDS are very 
large Africans; the rich brown and striped 
French sorts are prettier and bloom till 
frost. Treat like zinnias. 

CORNFLOWER.—Get this ntxed;_ the 
doubles are a little uneven yet. Sow 
early. 

DRUMMOND PHLOx.—Get the grandr 
flora strain and make two sowings of it 
out of doors. Sow assoonasthe ground 
is dry enough to work, and sow a good 
lot of it. 

BALSAMS are so easy to grow and 
showy that we should have a few. Cam- 
eliia-flowered is a fine strain. Don't 
sow tillend of Aprilor May, Frost will 
kill them. 


CHINESE (PINKS, although _ biennial, 


AN ARBOR OF ROSES. 


bloom better the first year than ever 
after. Sowin April, or in March if in- 
doors. 

GAILLARDIA.—Sow the ‘‘double’’Loren- 
ziana, and grandiflora, The first is an 
annual, and although the last-named is 

nnial it blooms well the first vear 
rom seed. They are very hardy. 

VERBENAS.—Of course the Mammoth 
has the largest flowers. Sow at once in 
the house or greenhouse for planting out- 
side in April and May. 

SWEET ALyssuM.—Sow it out of doors. 
The dwarf variety has been selected so 
fine that now it comes very fair from 
seed; while all will be dwarf, the several 
plants may differ in size a little. 

ScaBios.—For big fine flowers we pre- 
fer the tall strain, but the dwarf is very 
prolific and pretty. Sow outside late 
in April, and transplant where wanted 
to bloom. 

SCARLET SaGE.—We treat it as an an- 
nual. Sow indoors in March or April, 
and plant outside after the middle of 
May. Get the dwarf variety. 

CANDY TUFT.—The strain called Rocket 
is the favorite. Sow in April out of 
doors, and make one or two later sow- 
ings. The flea-beetles are often very 
destructive to candytuft. 

PerTunias.—lf you want size you can 
get it in superbissima and the California 
giants, but if you want a dense patch of 
blossoms all summer, get the dwarf. 
Sow outside in April or early May. 

Coreopsis, or Calliopsis, as the cata- 
logues say.—For profusion and show 
Drummondii and coronata are very fine; 
Golden Wave is simply a Drummondii. 
Tinctoria is pretty among other plants, 
but its flowers aren’t as valuable for 
picking as are those of the others men- 
tioned. Sow in house or frame and 
plant out in May; or sow outside early 
in May. 

PortuLacca.—If youhave a dry sunny 


spot where nothing else but purslane will 
grow; about the first of June scatter 
some portulacca seed on it and have a 
blaze of color from midsummer onward. 

DELPHINIUM.—The rocket lJarkspur is 
the most sown, but, really, we prefer D. 
grandifforum, for although it is a peren- 
nial, it blooms as freely as an annual the 
first year. Sow out of doors in April. 

GLOBE AMARANTHs keep in full bloom 
from midsummer till frost, and love a 
warm sunny spot. Sow them in pots or 
flats in the house or hotbed, as early as 
possible; for they grow slowly to begin 
with, and transplant them late in May 
or early in June. 

SUNFLOWERS.—The ‘‘miniature dwarf’ 
is the only annual one worth growing 
for cut flowers. Sow outside first of 
May, and for later flowers early in June. 

EVERLASTINGS.—The helichrysums are 
the best and easiest grown. Sow end of 
April or early in May. 

PANSIES.—We sow in July and August 
for winter and spring flowers; our sum- 
mers are too hot and dry for spring sow- 
ings. But spring-grown bedding violas 
bloom abundantly in May and June. 

DaHLIAS.—Sow seed of the single varie- 
ties in the house or hotbed. They bloom 
in three or four months from sowing. 

EVENING PRIMROSE(CEnothera Lamarck- 
iana.)—If sown early in spring indoors 
and planted out first of May and encour- 
aged to make good growth, it will 
bloom abundantly the first summer from 
seed. 

MornNING GLORIES.—Sow some seed, no 
matter how mixed it is, wherever these 
showy plants can get a footing and have 
an opportunity to climb, be this over 
the fence, over the wood pile or up the 
side of the veranda. . 

MOoOONFLOWERS.—Better sow the seeds 
of these in the house or hotbed, and set 
out the plants end of May in a warm 
sunny place. Cut a little notch out of 


the shell at the end of the seed before 
sowing; it will germinate all the sooner. 


Roses. 


AN ARBOR OF ROSES. 


Running North and South through the 
center of our vineyard is the rose arbored 
walk represented in the accompanying 
illustration which is made from a photo- 
graph. The arches are 7 feet wide inside, 
9¥, feet high, 13 feet apart, and there are 
24 of them. The posts are of locust and 
7 feet above ground, and the arch is of 
ironrod. The wires that run between 
the tops of the posts ofeach arch are to 
brace the posts against the strain caused 
by the wire trellises used for the grape 
vines, the rose pillars being the inner end 
posts of this trellis. So far as bracing the 


_rose arches themselv-s these cross wires 


would be unnecessary. 

The kinds of roses used on these arches 
are the double-flowered prairie roses, and 
all of them are perfectly hardy. One bush 
is planted to each post. As they are very 
vigorous growers they soon run up and 
meet and form an arch. Afterthat about 
all they need is a little thinning out each 
year, and tying in two or three times dur- 
ing the summer to keep them tidy. 

The hybrid climbing roses would do well 
growing up the posts but they wouldn’t 
readily cover over the arches. 

In the southern states the noisette 
roses would be magnificent for such a 
purpose. 

This rose arbor comes into bloom be- 
tween June 20, and 25, and lasts in fine 
form for a fortnight; they begin to flow- 
er about the time the great flush of ordi- 
nary bush froscs is on the wane, thus 
prolonging the season. But what a para- 
dise for rose bugs! 


, 


Standing at either end and looking 
along through this arbor it looks like one 
unbroken roof of pink roses, and isa 
grand sight, so fine indeed, that many 
people watch for the event as they do for 
rhododendron time and make it a point 
to visit the gardens at that time to see 
the rose arbor in bloom. 


THE CHEROKEE RoOsE is the evergreen, 
single, white flowering rose so abun- 
dantly cultivated and naturalized in the 
southern states. In early spring, when 
its long arching wands are covered with 
its snow white blossoms it is a lovely 
sight. It isn’t hardy in the northern 
states, but planted out in a greenhouse 
it blossoms beautifully in January, Feb- 
ruary or March, according to the tem- 
perature in whichitis grown. Unlike a 
tea rose, which blossoms nearly all the 
year round, the Cherokee bears one full 
crop, then its floral beauty is completely 
over for a year. 


UNCOVERING AND PRUNING ROSES.— 
Don’t be in a hurry uncovering roses, and 
never uncover them all otf a sudden. 
Wait till the weather is a little more 
settled, and then uncover gradually. 
Take care that the shoots don’t begin to 
grow under the covering; if there is any 
tendency to do this, lessen the covering 
at once, but not enough to fully expose 
the bushes, else the sudden exposure to 
wind, sun and cold will injure the wood 
and buds. And don’t be in a hurry 
pruning your roses. Wait till the ‘uds 
begin to swell, and then cut back the 
shoots to good sound wood and healthy 
eyes. Cut outevery bit of dead or in- 
jured wood. If the plants have been 
killed down to the snow line, cut them 
back to the ground. Remontant or H. 
P. roses need hard pruning. Climbing 
roses should not be cut back hard, 
merely thin the dead, poor and weak 
shoots of them, and nip the tips off 
of the ends of the long shoots to make 
the eyes all along the line throw out 
flowers. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREBNHOUSE PLANTS. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE. ] 


In the frames, violets, single and double, 
English primroses and daisies would be 
established early in September for winter 
bloom, while in tte pits could be storeda 
little later, to take the place of the chry- 
santhemums, carnations, Stevia serrata, 
Eupatorium riparium and E. triste, Erica 
catira, Daphne odora, Olea fragrans, 
camellias, particularly some good single 
ones, Jaurustinus, and Azalea Indica in 
variety, If the pit is frost proof, as it 
should be, the azaleas could be kept there 
all winter, and brought in at any time, 
and with them, other good things usually 
grown in greenhouses, Cytisus Can- 
ariensis, RKhyncospermum jasminoides, 
hydrangeas, a variety ot heaths, and 
I;pacris palludosa. The frames or shallow 
pits could also carry, during the autumn 
months, cineraria, calceolaria, mimulus 
and antirrhinum, started and established 
in their potsin August, and cyclamens and 
Chinese primroses of an older growth. 
Here we could put the freesias, ixias, tri- 
tonia, sparaxis and Aliium Neapolitanum 
planted in pans, and some anemones and 
ranunculus. Allthese plants do much bet- 
ter in the cool temperature of the pit or 
framethan inthe houses, which areapt to 
be over-heated in October and November; 
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care must be taken in watering, and the 
frost should beexcluded. 

If there is plenty of pit room, it is a 
good place to store after potting, tulips, 
narcissus and hyacinths, the Roman 
hyacinths and some white narcissus for 
the earliest bloom; but if room is scarce, 
such bulbs can be buried in ashes, and 
covered with leaves, Lily of the valley 
can be kept in the pit, freezing is unnec- 
essary, and boxed or potted up when 
wanted. 

Among other hardy plants to be recom- 
mended for cut flowers during winter, 
and which cou d be stored in the pits, we 
have Astilbe Japonica (the variety 
grandiflora or multifora compacta is 
the best), Azalea mollis and the Ghent 
azaleas, Kalmia latifolia, some of the 
hybrid rhododendrons, Deutzia gracilis, 
Spirea Cantoniensis ff. pl. Scotch broom, 
and Viburnum plicatum. The Easter lily, 
Lilium longiflorum and the var. Harrisii, 
and L. candidum keep better in a deep 
frame or pit until rooted and ready for 
the house, than when buried. Pots of the 
single blue violet Lee’s Victoria, often 
confounded with the Czar, which it resem- 
bles, but a better bloomer, can be wintered 
in a frame, and brought into heat at any 
time; this can be done with English prim- 
roses and daisies, and it is advised here, as 
with all the hardy plants, not to hurry 
them too much after bringing in; keep 
them cool for a time. Some pots of ama- 
ryllis can be stored beneath the stages in 
the house until room can be made for them; 
most of the hybrids are good; there is one 
evergreen kind, probably a species, un- 
known to me, but remarkable for the 
great number of small bulbs it throws off, 
almost as many asin A. Vallota-purpurea, 
which makes a fine bloom in January. 
Other good things which could be handled 
in a house like this are Inga pulcherrima, 
Acacia pubescens, A. cultriformis, and 
A. Drummondii inthe coolest part; CArys- 
anthemum frutescens, Franciscea latifolia, 
Fuchsia speciosa, hehotrope, calla, Strep- 
tosolen Jamesomi, Begonia incarnataand 
B. rubra, Mahernia odorata, scarlet gera- 
niums grown for this particular purpose 
in pots during the summer, Erica Wil- 
moreana, and for early bloom, Erica 
melanthera. Salvia splendens makes a 
good show during the autumn, and can 
be followed by S. gesnereflora and S. 
Heer. A few well grown plants of Tro- 
psolum Lobbianum make the house look 
bright, so does Oxalis fava. Ornithogalum 
Arabicum and O.lacteum come in during 
the latter part of the winter, andno more 
lasting flower than this last can be found 
outside the everlastings; there is an 
instance of O. lacteum blooming on for 
six weeks after cutting. Nicotiana affinis 
is an excellent plant and blooms abund- 
antly; after gathering, the buds will con- 
tinue to open for several days. Late spring 
and early summer is not so bad atime for 
greenhouse flowers as late autumn and 
early winter; there are plenty of things 
coming on out-of-doors, but under glass, 
tuberous begonias, gloxinias, gesneras, 
and achimines will help if they can be 
handled; a good deal of heat is needed, a 
moist atmosphere and a slight shading. 


The house will now be used for bedding 
plants, and for getting up astock for next 
winter’s use; some of these can be advan- 
tageously grown in the frames, now 
turned into hot-beds. 

Good foliage plants are Latania Bor- 
bonica, Chameerops excelsa, Phacenix 
reclinata and P. rupicola, Ficus elastica, 
all of which will do a turn of duty in the 
dwelling house if needed. For cut foliage, 
Grevillea robusta, Eucalyptus globulus, 
Smilax, Asparagus plumosus and AY plu- 


just after chrysanthemum time. 


Mar. 1, 


mosus nanus, are useful; some lemon 


verbena can be obtained towards spring, 
and rose geranium always, The more 
easily grown maiden-hair ferns make good 
eens to arrange with cut flowers; the 
onds should not be cut until they have 
hardened up their growth. Something 
remains to be seen about the management 
of the plants in one respect; all the soft 
wooded stuffis to be thrown away after 
blooming; otherwise, no room could be 
obtained for the stock carried in the pits 
and frames, Cuttings would be made of 
plants like chrysanthemums, stevia, sal- 
via, etc. Cineraria and calceolaria are now 
grown annually from seeds. Tulips, hya 
cinths, lily of the valley, and the Easter 
li ies are so inexpensive that it is cheapest 
to ae a new lot every year, Freesia, 1x1a, 
and allium should be kept, for home 
grown bulbs are best, i. e. if they are well 
ripened off after blooming. This can be 
done without using much room; they can 
be put on shelves or even among the 
larger growing plants; the lighter and 
more airy the position, the better the 
results. Poinsettias can be easily stored 
under the benches by laying the pots on 
their sides. The method of plant growing 
outlined above is upon the intensive svs- 
tem; itis not difficult after some know- 
ledge of the plants and their needs is ob- 
tained, but it does and always will require 
great care from the gardener; the man or 
woman who has the keenest powers of 
observation, and can draw the true con- 
clusion from the facts noted, will have the 
best success. B, M. Watson. 
Bussey Institute of Harvard University. 


PLUMBAGO ROSBA GOGGINER. 

To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Plumbago rosea coccinea is one of our 
best and surest winter flowering plants 
for a warm house, and it 1s easily 


-grown. Its flowers are produced in long 


airy spikes trom the points of the shoots, 
and they last in perfection for several 
weeks. The plant which illustrates this 
article has been in bloom for six weeks, 
and is still covered with its brick red 
blossoms. Its flowers are not only use- 


ful for cutting, but they come at a season 


of the year when blossoms are scarce— 
It is 
also useful as a decorative plant. 

When the plants have done blooming, 
I cut them back and take cuttings from 
them in March. If the cuttings are in- 
serted in clean sand and kept close for a 
few davs they soon root. When rooted 
they are potted into 3-inch pots. They 
soon fill these small pots with roots, and 
are then shifted into a largersize. About 
the end of May they are shifted into 
8-inch pots and plunged outside in the 
garden in a shady fosition, and well 
attended to in the way of watering. 
We also syringe them regularly to keep 
them free from insects. 

The soil I pot them in is rough loam 
and a little well rotted cow manure, and 
enough sand to make it porous. When 
the plants are growing freely the points 
of the shoots are pinched out to help 
make more bushy and compact plants. 
About the middle of September we take 
them into the greenhouse and place them 
near the glass, wherethey can get plenty 
of light. In such a position the flower 
come brighter in color, and the plants 
last longer in bloom than they would in 
a shadier place. 

Plumbago rosea itself is a good plant to 
grow, but this variety is better for 1t has 
larger and brighter flowers. 

ROBERT CAMERON. 

Botanic) Garden,> Cambndge, Mass., 
Jan. 2, 1893, 
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PLUMBAGO ROSEA COCCINEA. 


Orchids. 


—a 


ORGHIDS IN TEXAS. 


In order to make a hit in the florist 
business here you must have something 
everybody else has not got and cannot 

, and as wealth and luxury increase, 

hion moves apace, and in a floral way 
we have got to keep up with the times, 
and this is why I have given so much of 
my time and means to orchids. 


I had the first ten orchid bouquets ever 
seen in Galveston, on the 8thof December 
last. They were made mostly of cat- 
tleyas and a few lezlias. And I felt quite 
proud of them, for I bloomed them all 
myself, except a couple of sprays that 
were in bud when I got the plants. 


But I feel like one groping in the dark. 
I do not properly understand their needs. 
In the case of imported plants, I know in 
what stage of growth they are, but in 
the case of “established plants,’”’ Idonot. 


They begin to show bud before the bulb 
is half grown, and have had no rest at 
all; then before I know it the bulb is 
black and apparently dead. I thought 
at first that it came from toolittle water, 
but now I feel confident the cause of the 
evil had been t o much water, su I feel 
that no one can really help me, that I 
must work out this thing alone. Only 
this: When cattleya buds are beginning 
to burst through the sheath, is it best to 
dip the plant daily in water? Then after 
the flower has opened and is cut, should 
I dry off the plant somewhat, if, of course 
there be no second new bulb coming on? 
Or do these new bulbs go on growing 
and need water until they are as large as 
the old one? 

Most of my plants I bought estab- 
lished, and everything seems to go well 
until the little bud is about an inch long, 
then it begins to assume a pinkish tinge, 
often the edges get brown, and my hopes 
sink to zero, for I know that bloom is 
dead. 

My plants stand or hang in a light, 


airy greenhouse, in a temperature of 60° 
or 65°, some days possibly higher. 

I am told that Ca@logyne cristata is 
easy to grow, and to bloom, but I can do 
nothing with it, the bulbs rot one after 
the other. For two seasons now I have 
bought strong plants but have never yet 
seen a flower. I do not think you can 
manage plants here as you can in the 
north, but I am determined to grow 
them; it may be years before I understand 
how, but it must come. 


Phalenopsis and cypripediums both 
seem to be doing well with me; one of the 
first has a spike a foot long. Now when 
its flowers are open and cut, should I 
rest the plant? Mrs. W. CARRUTHERS. 

Galveston, Texas. 


Your correspondent says her plants 
stand ina light airy greenhouse, in a 
temperature of 60° to 65°, some days 

ossibly higher; but forgets to state how 
ow the temperature fell during the 
night. 


The reason I would assign for her 
cattleya bulbs turning black before being 
matured is too low a temperature, and 
also too much water during a low tem- 
perature. Cattleyas, when commencing 
to grow should have a night temperature 
of 60° to 65°, and a day temperature of 
at least ten degrees higher. Ventilate 
freely, but avoid draught. Keep up 
plenty of atmosph-ric moisture; of course 
t e more air circulation in the house, the 
more atmospheric moisture is required. 
Water sparingly at the roots, but do not 
let the potting material become dry. As 
the young shots start and root action 
commences, increase the supply. When 
the bulbs are forming and sheaths show- 
ing, keep them well supplied with water 
until the bulbs are fully matured. Should 
any plants commence to grow awa 
before the bulb is fully matured this 
growth should be encouraged. Quantity 
and quality of flowers depend on well 
matured bulbs. Atter the bulbs are fully 
developed decrease the water supply, but 
give enough to keep the bulbs plump, and 
do not allow them to become very dry. 
Give air on all favorable occasions. A 
night temperature of 60° will be enough, 
but always allow a rise of 10° during 
the day. 


When the flowers are showing in the 
sheath, water intelligently, the same as 
you would any other plant,—if it is dry, 
water thoroughly, then wait until the 
plant is drv again; no rule can be laid 
down when and how often to water. If 
you can ventilate freely and still main- 
tain your temperature, the plants will 
require more water than if you had to 
keep your house closed in order to keep 
your temperature even. Always keep 
your plants well uF to the light, but 
during summer, a light shade will be 
necessary, also while the plants are flow- 
ering. When they have flowered, keep 
them on the dry side until you start them 
to grow again. 

The reason you have not succeeded 
with Caelogyne cristata is, they have 
been ina position where they did not have 
enough ventilation. They require while 
growing, air and light and plenty of 
moisture at the roots, until the bulbs 
have fully developed, then withhold 
water, eas enough to keep the bulbs 
from shriveling. I find they do finely in 
pots or baskets hanging from the roof in 
an ordinary greenhouse, and have kept 
them from October, when they have fin- 
ished their growth, in a night tempera- 
ture, of 45° to 50° until March before 
blooming; but they)had plenty of air on 


all favorable occasions with a day tem- 
perature of 60°. After cutting the flower 
spikes of chalznopsis, keep the 
little on the dry side, but never dry. 
Wm. ROBINSON. 
Langwater Gardens, North Easton, 
Mass. 


The Window Garden. 


RAISING GHRYSANTHEMUMS PROM SEED. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Let me relate my luck as an amateur 
raising chrysanthemums for the first 
time. Out of nine plants (all I had room 
for) raised from a packet of seed, one, 
which carried eight blooms, succeeded in 
carrying off the third prize offered in 
1892 for seedlings by the firm from whom 
I purchased the seed. That’s what one 
might call luck. 


In a book on chrysanthemums I have 
read that ‘‘no pinching or care need be 
exercised.” Is that good logic? My 
prize-taking plant was stopped when 4 
inches from the pot, then each of the 
four laterals was stopped four buds from 
the main stalk and two shoots allowed 
each lateral. Only the terminal bud of 
each shoot was allowed to remain. I 
was inclined to regret that I had allowed 
more than four blooms at the outside— 
what do you think? T,. H. 

Corning, N. Y. 


[If we wish to get the very best results 
from our seedlings we must give them 
the very best treatment. Disbudding 
their side shoots and flower buds has just 
as much effect in contributing to the 
perfection of their blossoms as it has to 
the flowers of established varieties. The 
fewer flowers that are retained upon the 
plaut, the finer the blossoms are apt to 
be. Eb.] 


Trees and Shrubs. 


SIX HARDY LAWN TREES FOR THE WESTERN 
PRAIRIE. 


In describing briefly six of the most 
desirable deciduous trees for the lawn, 
that are hardy in trying portions of the 
northwest, it is not with the thought 
that the selection of the prairie planter 
should be confined to these, as there are 
many other worthy varieties. All those 
here mentioned have been thoroughly 
tested and found adapted to general cul- 
tivation. 

CUT-LEAVED WEEPING BIRCH should be 
widely planted in the west. It 1s a tree of 
rare beauty, with upright central stem, 
slender drooping branches that are 
swayed easily by the lightest breeze, sil- 
very white bark, and finely cut foliage. 
Each year of growth adds to its attrac- 
tivencss, young trees not exhiliting the 
white bark and pendent habit in their full 
beauty. It is best not to trim up toa 
high stem as with other trees. 


HARD MAPLE.—Thesymmetrical growth 
of this, our native sugar or rock maple, 
with its neatly rounded dense top and 
beautiful foliage, make it attractive alt 
summer; but it 1s in autumn, when the 
early frosts have painted the leaves with 
shades of glowing red and yellow, that 
this stately tree assumes its most striking 
appearance, 

MAY DAY TREE (Prunus Maackii). This 
ornamental cherry comes from the Amur 
Valley in Asia, andis a beautiful tree of 


lants a. 
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medium size. It is perfectly hardy, has a 
neat round spreading top and dense 
foliage, and is usually in full bloom by the 
first of May. The pure white blossoms, 
in long racemes, are borne in great pro- 
fusion and last a long time in water. This 
tree is in full leaf earlier in the spring than 
any tree on our grounds, and retains its 
foliage late in autumn. As the tree seeds 
when young and grows very readily from 
the pits, it will no doubt soon be widely 
known. 

WILD OLIVE (Elzagnus angustifolia) is 
a beautiful tree of medium size, for the 
lawn and also valuable for hedges. The 
Mennonites of Kansas and Nebraska 
havelong hedges of this species, the thorns 
making it desirable for that purpose. The 
silvery leaves, branches and fruit are or- 
namental, while in June the air is filled 
with the spicy, honey-like fragrance of the 
small silvery blossoms. 


ACER GINNALA iS a dwarf maple desira- 
ble for the lawn. Its smallleaves assume 
a gorgeous coloring of red and yellow in 
autumn. TheJapan maples now so popu- 


lar in the eastern states are not hardy in. 


Iowa, but this dwarf maple is a worthy 
substitute for them. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE (Picea pun- 
gens).—Imagine a spruce tree dipped in a 
silyer bath, and an idea is gained of the 
appearance of this peerless tree. The sil- 
very blue of the young growth in spring 
is especially striking. The trees from the 
east slope of the Rocky Mountains are 
hardy in the northwest, those from the 
west slope are not hardy. ; 

Ames, Iowa. N. E. HANSEN. 


PROPAGATING EVERGREBNS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Let me tell you how amateurs who have 
no greenhouse can propagate retinos- 
poras, thujas and junipers. Before 
growth starts in the spring, take the 
cuttings as described on page 150, and 


put them into a frame in sand, shading 


them withcotton cloth about a foot 
above the glass, and so as to admit of a 
free circulation of air over the frame. 
Syringe the cuttings once a day, and give 
alittle air about fifteen minutes each 
day. By fall most of the cuttings will be 
rooted. Cover the frame with tree 
leaves over winter. In the spring un- 
cover the frame,a little at a time, and 
gradually harden off the cuttings. Let 
them stay in the frame all summer, and 
plant them out the following spring. 
A. GILCHRIST. 
Toronto, Feb. 10, ’93. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


HOW TO BUILD HOTBBDS. 


Fresh horse manure from stables where 
an abundance of straw bedding is used is 
good, and if the horses are fed largely on 

rain and the straw cut into short 
ieagtlie itis the best possible material. 
Manure from stables using no bedding, 
or that of moss, shavings or sawdust is 
poorer, and the first two must have, and 
the last two need, an addition of cut 
straw or leaves in order to make a good 
bed. Cow and pig manure are worthless 
for this purpose, and deteriorate horse 
manure in proportion as they are mixed 
with it. Fork over the manure very 
thoroughly, shaking out every bunch of 
excrement and tangle of straw, particu- 
larly if they are frozen. If one part is 
fermented and hot, and another frozen{or 
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cold, or one part wet and another dry, 
all should be well mixed, and if cut straw 
or leaves are added they should be evenly 
distributed through the whole. If the 
manure is dry dampen it, and form it 
into a compact conical pile. The pi'e 
should be allowed to stand undistur 
until fermentation is well started and the 
mass is quite hot. This will require from 
five to ten days. 

If the bed can be built on a spot so 
situated and drained that water cannot 
pa tlce and stand in the pit even for an 

our, and there is a scarcity of good 
heating material it may be best to build 
below the surface. In this case dig a 
hole about two feet deep, and eight to 
ten inches larger each way than the sash 
to be used. Around this, and about 
three feet apart set pieces of 2x4 scant- 
ling about thirty inches long, and on the 
inside edges of this nail narrow boards 
with one to three inch cracks between 
them, so as to form a rough box or pen 
the size of the frame to be used, and 


- leaving a four inch air chamber between 


it and the sides of the hole. To prevent 
this from getting filled up cover it with 
foot wide boards, one edge resting on and 
tacked to the pen, and the other on 
pieces of board or brick, so that air can 

ass under it into thechamber. This pen 
is not essential, byt is of great advan- 
tage in allowing air access to the manure 
and thus securing steady and even fer- 
mentation. Weare now ready to build 
the bed, 

Let each forkful of manure be evenly 
scattered over at least three square feet, 
and when you have thus formed an even 
layer about sixteen inches deep, tramp it 
down asevenly as it can possibly be 
done, and thereis room for a great deal 
of skill in doing this. Add another 
layer, and repeat until you have a uni- 
form, compacted, level bed six inches 
higher than the pen. Across the corners 
lay pieces of narrow board about sixteen 
inches long, so that when the manure 
settles the ends will just rest on the pen. 
On these set your frame, and the bed 1s 
ready for the soil. 

A bed wholly above ground is built in 
precisely the same way, except that the 
mass of manure must be at leasteightcen 
inches, and better be fully two feet larger 
each way than the frame,—this last to be 
set on corner boards laid asin the other 
case. 

The soil used should be rich and friable, 
and moist, but not wet, when put into 
the beds. The best plan is to prepare a 
pile of such soil in the fall, and cover it 
with manure, so as to protect it from 
frost. If no preparation has been made, 
and frozen or wet soil must be used it 
should, with as little handling or stirmng 
as possible, be placed in piles under each 
sash, and not spread until it has been 
well warmed and dred by the heat from 
the bed. In such beds as we have de- 
scribed, made up in March, we have 
ee first a crop of radishes, fit to mar- 

et in from twenty-one to twenty-cight 
davs from planting, and then one of 
tomato, verbena and geranium plants. 

Detroit. W. W. Tracy. 


THB BUSH LIMAS. 


We have grown and tested each and all 
of these bush Lima beans ever since they 
were put upon the market, and given 
them a fair tral, and have read and 
heard what others, interested and disin- 
terested, have had to say about them. 
Our opinion of them is that they are a 
valuable acquisition to our vegetables 
andindispensableto every well-appomted 


BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA. 


garden; we want them, and are glad to 
have them, and hope never again to be 
without them. We have a.distinct place 
for them that no other vegetable fills. 
The tall, or pole Limas are the most 
tender of vegetable seeds we commit to 
the ground, more so than okra, melon or 
egg plant. On wanin, sloping sandy land 
we do not dare to sow them before May 
5 to10, and on ordinary heavy land 
between May 20 and June 10, according 
to land and season. True we can force 
the season a little by starting the seeds 
in boxes pots, and when the weather 
gets w .cm, planting the seedlings out o 


doors; but after oft-repeated trials, we 
question if the little gain in time of 
ruiting pays enough for the time and 
trouble spent in starting the plants. The 
small Lima or Sieva beans are hardier 
than the large Limas, and we sow them 
five to ten days earlier and gain a pro- 
portionate earliness in their fruiting time. 

We begin picking from the tall Limas 
about the fifth to the fifteenth of August. 

Between June 5 and July 15 we have 
any amount of peas, then they get mil- 
dew, and after the 20th we cannot count 
on having any more peas before fall. 
Tust as the peas are going fast Hender+ 
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son’s bush Lima comes in and fills that 
gap between peas and pole Limas we 
never before had filled. It is earlier than 
the pole Sieva. And another thing about 
it is that its seeds are hardier than those 
of any other Lima. We sow them on 
warm sandy land about April 15, at the 
same time as we sow our earliest Valen- 
tines, and we have found, if the Valen- 
tines escaped the frost the little Limas 
did so too. And these samedwarf Limas 
from the time they begin fruiting keep on 
flowering and fruiting continuously, till 
they are cut down by frost in the fall. 
And asowing made in July, if covered 
over with frames and sashes in Septem- 
ber and banked about with manure, and 
preserved from cold and frost with mats 
and shutters over the glass, will yield us 

ood young beans till Thanksgiving. 
Geol on rich ground, and picked young 
and used when fresh, the quality of this 
little Lima is excellent. 


The dwarf Limas should be grown in 
the open ground in rows 21% to 3 feet 
apart as we do snap beans or peas, and 
we have found that while they grow and 
bear very well with level cultivation, 
growing them on somewhat raised rows 
—not quite so high as we do potatoes— 
is better. Being so bushy and close when 
they lie flat on heavy level land the beans 
are sometimes apt to must and spoil, but 
on the ridges they are kept perfectly dry, 
and this evil is obviated. 


Bu ’s Bush Lima is a perfectly fixed 
dwarf form of the large white pole Lima, 
and its pods and beans are as large as 
those of the tall sort. It forms broad, 
branchy, rather upright bushes, but has 
no inclination to run, and it is quite pro- 
lific, and the fruit is of good quality. It 
keeps on blooming and _ bearing from 
early in August till frost comes. 

Thorburn’s (Kumerle) and Dreer's bush 
Limas are, we believe, identical. It is 
quite distinct from the other two. Our 
pane are dwarf, thick and bushy, and 

ave shown no disposition whatever to 
run; they are also very prolific. The 
pods are somewhat short and knobby, 
and the beans short and chunky and of 
excellent flavor. 

Our illustrations are made from photo- 
graphs of good average plants pulled 
trom the rows in the open field Septem- 
ber 15, and from which in common with 
the others in the ficld we had been pick- 
ing beans before that time. 

As regards the origin of these bush 
Lima beans the following letters from 
the various seedsmen that disseminated 
them are self-explanatory : 


To THE EpITroR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In 1884, Mr. Kumerle, of Newark, 
noticed a dwarf form among some of our 
Challenger pole Limas, and from these 
careful selections were made, resulting in 
the production of this veritable dwarf 
Lima, growing only 12to 18 inches high, 
perfectly fixed in habit and with hardly 
any inclination of running to vine. It is 
considerably earlierin bearing than the 
pole sorts. It possesses the character- 
istic flavor of the genuine Lima. It is 
exceedingly productive, a single bush 
brought into our office here bearing no 
less than 47 pods. 

New York. J. M. THORBURN & Co. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Henderson’s Bush Lima Bean was to the 
best of our knowledge first found by a 
“darkey” in the neighborhood of the 
Peaks of Ottar, Va. The quantity was 
increaSed by ,a, market gardener near 
Lynthburg, Va-, and it latterly found its 
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way into the hands of a seedsman in 
Richmond, Va., from whom we bought 
the entire stock. Its history after its in- 
troduction by us is well known. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 
New York. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The dwarf form of Dreer’s Improved 
Lima Bean originated with Kumerle and 
was Offered by J. M. Thorburn & Co., 
of New York, in 1889, who discontinued 
its sale for the next two years. We had 
meanwhile obtained a supply of the seed, 
which we introduced as Dreer’s Bush 
Lima, by which name it is now appro~ 
priately and popularly known, being a 
dwarf variety of the Dreer’s Improved 
Pole Lima. HENRY A. DREER. 

Philadelphia. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Burpee’s Bush Lima was discovered by 
Asher Palmer, of Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., 40 miles from here. In 
1883 his crop of Pole Lima beans was 
destroyed by cut worms, and in going 
over to remove the poles he discovered a 
little dwarf plant six inches high, bearing 
three pods, each containing one bean. 
Of the three plants raised from those 
beans, two retained their bush character 
in 1884, and from these two have been 
developed the variety which for several 
years has been just as true as the Red 
Valentine beans are to the bush charac- 
ter. I only wish you could be at our 
warehouse in Philadelphia to see the 
prize bushes grown this season, several 
of them having grown 300 pods; and 
the mass of testimony relative to the 
value of this bean is really phenomenal. 

Philadelphia. W. ATLEE BuRPEE. 


GABBAGE SBEDLINGS DAMPING OFF. 


To THE EpDIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
During the past season we have lost sev- 
eral thousand early cabbage plants; they 
seem to take a rot when just up a few 
days, and topple over, sometimes hun- 
dreds together. We sowed the seed in 
February in flats in a cool eenhouse, 
intending to prick off the seedlings when 
they were a few days old into other flats, 
but they mostly damped off before we 
could do this, some, however, did not 
damp off till they were a good size. The 
soil we used for the seed boxes was old, 
well decayed and finely broken up hot 
bed material—manure and loam mixed, 
but about two-thirds manure. Lettuces, 
tomatoes and celery do well in it, but 
cabbages and cauliflowers do not. 

E. D. C. 

Midland, Canada, Feb. 3, '93. 


This seed-bed mould is very fatal to 
seedlings, especially within a week after 
they germinate. It is alwavs more 
prevalent and destructive to seedlings 
raised in confined quarters, as pots or 
boxes, thanin the open ground, and in 
dull weather and close quarters, than in 
bright weather and in vertilated houses. 
Sometimes it would appear that the 
closeness of the house caused it, again 
that too much humus in the soil en- 
couraged it, also over-wetting, and not 
infrequently the mould seems to be pres- 
ent on the seeds before they are sown, 
and to spread in the ground as soon as 
given favorable conditions. It is to es- 
cape the ravages of this dread mould 
that we prick off our seedlings into other 
boxes as soon as they show above 
ground. We would use poorer soil for 
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sowing in, let the earth be moist enough 
at the time, and start the seeds in a tem- 
perature of 60°, and prick them off as 
soon as you catch them peeping above 

ound. Because you sufferedso severely 
ast year is no reason why you should do 
the same this year. The moment you 
find it in your seed boxes prick off all the 
good seedlings and dump out the rest,— 
don't even save one that has a limp, or 
rotten root, and don’t save a bit of earth 
to the roots. 


EARLY CABBAGES.—We used to sow 
our early cabbage plants in September 
and winter them in cold frames, planting 
them out into the opcn garden in early 


spring, and this is still done in the south- 
ern states. But in the north we have 
stopped it because from sowings made in 
a hotbed in February and early in March 
we get as early hearts as from fall sow- 
ings. Young plants start freely and keep 
on growing, and by planting out time, 
the first of April, they are pretty ae 
plants. The Jersey Wakefield is the 
standard early sort hereabout. Sow 
some Early Summer at the same time to 
come in as a succession. 


EaRLY CauLIFLOWER.—Early Erfurt of 
Snowball are the most used earliest. 
Treat them as you would early cab- 
bages, bearing in mind they are some 
what tenderer than cabbage. 
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DREER’'S BUSH LIMA. 


LETTUGES DAMPING OFF IN GREENHOUSES. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
1 make a specialty of growing vegeta- 
bles in greenhouses in winter for market, 
But I ama good deal bothered by my 
lettuces rotting off at the root in patches. 
It seems to come in spots and keep get- 
ting larger, till it spreads over a patch as 
big as the bottom of a wash tub. Every- 


thing may appear all right to-night, and 


say to-morrow, I may find a patch as big 
as a plate rotted off. Itis more likely to 
occur in the case of lettuces that have 
been sown on the bed than those which 
have been transplanted there. I have 


taken these spots and dug them up, and 

applied plenty of sand, hme, and wood 

ashes, but without any good effect. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. be ree 


At best we can only guess at the 
trouble. We would, however, advise, 
that as soon as you notice one of these 
spots, you clear the lettuces off of it, 
going a little beyond its supposed limits, 
and with a trowel lift off and take away 
the surface earth an inch deep. Then 
take a small watering pot, because you 
can handle it easy, and hot brine and 
water these cleared spots, then, to-mor- 
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row, take some clean hot water and 
water them again and more treely, and 
the next day i up with burned earth. 
The day after you can plant lettuces 
again, or if the lettuces fail sow a pinch 
of Carmine radish orthick-leaved spinach 
in the spots, to profitably occupy the 
ground. 


The Fruit Garden. 


fi DOZEN GOOD PEARS. 


All pears do not do equally well in all 
parts of the country, therefore a proper 
selection for any one to make, should be 
of the varieties known to do well in his 
neighborhood. For instance, that deli- 
cious pear, Flemish Beauty, so good in 
many states, is worthless with us, and 
little better are Glout Morceau or 
Josephine of Malines. 

Osband’s Summer is our nicest good 
pear; pick it before it is quite ripe and let 
it mellow indoors. Then come Giffard, 
which is of long pear shape and good 
size, and Margaret, which is rounder and 
of excellent quality. Clapp’s Favorite, 
if allowed to ripen on the tree rots at the 
core, but if picked before ripe and mel- 
lowed indoors it is one of the finest stew- 
ing pears grown. And the tree is vigor- 
ous and free-bearing, and the fruit is very 
large, and handsome. Bartlett is ripe 
soon after Clapp’s; it is the most 
esteemed pear in cultivation. Then Bous- 
sock comes in. It too isa large and fine 
fruit and a good cropper. For sweetness 
ROLE equals the Seckel. If you have 
room for only two pears let one be a 
Bartlett and the other a Seckel. If you 
want a third one have Sheldon. It is a 
big, round, russet clad fruit of great 
excellence, and the trees are sure and 
heavy croppers. The Angouleme, more 
commonly called Duchess, is one of our 
largest and finest fall pears; and soon 
after it come in the exceedingly hand- 
some Bosc and the chunkier Diel. As an 
early winter pear Anjou is unsurpassed. 
If the above trees thrive in your neigh- 
borhood we think they will give you sat- 
isfaction. | 


PRUNING PEAGH TREES. 


The fruit buds of the peach are borne 
on one year wood. At the base of well 
grown twigs are fruit buds; farther up 
are leaf buds, and toward the end of the 
twig are fruit buds again. The fruit buds 
are round and plump, the leaf buds slen- 
der and pointer, After the leaves fall, or 
during any favorable weather in winter, 
Icut bacl the leaf buds of all the new 
growth, leaving one or two leaf buds on 
each branch. This pruning thins the 
crop greatly, and leaves the fruit on the 
strongest part of the branch, near the 
base. 

In every peach country occasional sea-. 
sons happen when the buds are killed by 
late frosts. These years affordthe best 
opportunity for ‘‘heading in” the tree. 
When it is found that thecrop is killed by 
frost, all the branches of the tree should 
be cut back severely—even to where the 
limbs are two inches in diameter, if the 
trees have not been headed for several 
years. New shoots will start below, and 
make a luxuriant growth, thus renewing 
the tree, keeping the fruiting wood 
within easy reach from a lowstep-ladder, 
and preventing splitting of the main 
limbs by insuring a strong growth, with 
the weight of the\crop near enough to 
the trunk to prevént breaking by winds. 
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The third form of peach pruning con- 
sists in picking off from one-half to one- 
third of the peaches by the time they 
have reached the size of filberts. 

Columbia, Mo. C. A. KEFFER. 


Miscellaneous. 


PRIZE WINNING GHRYSANTHEMUMS.3 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
Please tell me where I can obtain lists of 
prize winning chrysanthemums for 1892. 

San Jose, Cal. J. Bas. 


As you are a new subscriber and prob- 
ably have not seen GARDENING, Nov. 15, 
'92, we take pleasure in mailing it to you. 
You will there find a good list of the 
leading exhibition and _ prize-winning 
chrysanthemums in New York in ’92. 
The illustrations of the thirty-two va- 
rieties figured in it are from life, and 
engraved from photographs taken for us 
by our own artist, and are at once the 
best and most truthful pictures of chrys- 
anthemums ever published, and what 
further enhances their value is that every 
blossom when photographed was in its 
most perfect stage of development. 


BOXES TO SOW SEEDS IN. 


Shallow boxes are best. A cigar or 
starch box is a good size so far as length 
and width are concerned, but there is no 
need in having a box to sow seeds in 
over 114 inches deep. We make our own 
seed-boxes; they 6x6 inches and 8x8 
inchesx114 inches deep. The material we 
make them from is old grocery, cracker, 
soap, paint, and the like, boxes which we 
buy at the stores in the village, and cut 
up for seed boxes; we also use old shin- 
gles, or any other sound, thin wood. We 
make many larger sized boxes to prick 
out seedlings into. Boxes don’t break so 
easily as do pots. and they are handy for 
stowing into hotbeds or other frames. 


SCARLET SAGE. 
(Salvia Splendens.) 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
One season Mr. John Saul sent me 
twelve plants of scarlet sage in a box 
of other flowers. It had always seemed 
to me this plant had a starved look, and 
to bunch it might help it, so I planted 
eight or ten of the pap in a clump 
three inches apart; the ground was as 
rich as ground can be made. How they 
grew, and in the fall I had scarlet sages 
that I thought were beautiful. he 
roots were onc solid clump and a big one 
at that. I had this root taken up and 
put on the bottom of my pit in winter, 
with a little dirt around it, so as not to 
dry out, and underthe shelves it was not 
in the way, and only needed to be kept 
from drying out, a thing not likely to 
happen in a pit. 

I gave it a good sunny place and plenty 
of room the next summer. By the mid- 
dle of June it was in bloom, and from 
then until frost (when it was again 
taken to its place in the pit), I had as 
grand a flower as I could wish, The 
spikes of bloom were twice as long as 
any others J ever saw, and so many you 
could not count them. Cutting it only 
seemed to make it bloom more and bet- 
ter, for the late fall blooms wereas pretty 
as the first. The size of this plant I am 
afraid to tell you for fear you may not 
believe, but try my plans and see for 
yourself. 


KUMERLE’S BUSH LIMA. 


I often sowed the seed in the open 
ground, and in this way had plants just 
coming into bloom when the flowers 
were being housed in the pit. This is a 
trying time on a true lover of flowers; 
they will wilt some in being taken up, 
and do not look so bright and cheerful as 
you want them to do. I freshened my 

it at this time with these small salvias 
in quart cans; could slip one in here and 
there, and coleus I raised from cuttings 
helped greatly just at this time. f 
course when the cold freezes came these 
went down, but I learned from experience 
this would happen and slipped a crocus, 
hyacinth, tulip, or some other bulb into 
the can when potting the salvia orcoleus, 


and soon had these peeping up and mak- 

ing the pit bright and pretty with their 

early beauty. Mrs. C. 
Rockingham Co., Va. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS REGEIVED. 

John Gardiner &'Co., Philadelphia, 
mushrooms for the million; John Wilcox, 
Bridgeton, N. J., peach culture; W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Onions for 
Profit. We may notice this work in alater 
issue; State Agricultural College, Expern- 
ment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado, 
sugar beets, Irish potatoes, fruit raising; 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
Ames, Iowa, Bulletins 16, 17 and 18,con 
taining variousagricultural and horticul 
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tural topics; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., several bulletins of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass., bulletins of the Hatch 
Experiment Station; State Agricultural 
College, Michigan, Fruit report by T. T. 
Lyon, South Haven; U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Experi- 
ment Station Records for November and 
December 1892. 


CATALOGUES REGBIVED. 


O. A. E. Baldwin, Bridgeman, Berrien 
Co., Michigan, strawberries and. other 
small fruit plants and seed potatoes; J. H.. 
Tryon, Willoughby, O., small fruits; 
Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo., fruit 
tree nursery stock; Joseph Harris Co., 
Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y., red 
jelly currant, and domestic animals; E. E. 
Burwell, New Haven, Conn., vegetable 
seeds; C. B. Whitnall & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., flower seeds, and greenhouse and 
hardy plants; D. B. Garvin & Son, Wheel- 
ing, West Va., small fruits and fruit and 
ornamental trees; J. T. Lovett Co., Little 
Silver, N. J., small fruits and fruit trees, 
roses, etc.; John D. Imlay, Zanesville, O., 
vegetable and flower seeds, and ornamen- 
tal plants; Wm. Henry Maule, Philadel- 
phia, vegetable and flower seeds, fruit 
trees, ornamental plants, and poultry; 
Janesville Fertilizing Chemical Works, 
Janesville, Wis., fertilizers; L. L. Olds, 
Clinton, Wis., seed potatoes; Parsons & 
Sons Co., Flushing, N. Y., ornamental 
trees and shrubs; V. Lemoine & Sons, 
Nancy, France, novelties. 

WHOLESALE CATALOGUES.—B. M. Wat- 
son, Plymouth Mass., ornamental trees 
and shrubs; John McGowan, Orange, N. 
J., carnations and yellow canna; R. Doug- 
las & Sons, Waukegan, IIl., ornamental 
and forest trees and shrubs; J. T. Lovett 
Co., Little Silver, N. J., fruits and orna- 
mental nursery stock; Brand & Wichers, 
San Antonio, Florida, bulbs, seeds and 
plants; Harlan P. Kelsey, Linville, N. C., 
native North American ornamental 
plants. 


PUBLIG PARKS OF THE GITY OP ALBANY. 


On the 3rd of November we had from 
Mr. Wm.S. Egerton, Superintendent of 
Public Parks, Albany, a nicely bound 
copy of his “illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining a brief outline of the history of 
development of these pleasure grounds, 
and statistical information relative there- 
to.’' Itisa beautifully gotten up book, 
containing much information and de- 
scriptive matter about the origin, present 
condition and maintenance of the parks; 
and it is illustrated with a large map of 
Washington Park, and another of the 
city of Albany, together with many land- 
scape views in the parks. “Art, other 
than landscape art, has not yet been 


represented except in the erection of the 
Burns monument” which is ‘absolutely 
above adverse criticism.’’ True, Mr. 
Wm. R. Smith, of the U. S. Botanical 
Gardens at Washington, that greatest 
of Burns’ admirers and students, makes 
an annual pilgrimage to Washington 
Park, Albany, to gaze in loving admira- 
tion upon this noble work of Charles 
Calverley; and homeward bent, finds 
meet to stay a night with us, that we 
together may declaim ‘Tam O’Shanter’s 
Ride,”’ ‘‘And here’s a hand, my trusty 
fiere’’ and ‘‘The big ha’—Bible, ance his 
father’s pride’’—glories of the Plowman 
Bard vividly represented in_ tablets 
of bronze in the pedestal of this beau- 
tiful statue. Another tablet shows the 
po plowing on his farm. ’Twas thus 
e halted when in the field in April, 1786, 
he turned the daisy under ground, and 
his heart melted and evolved that im- 
mortal floral gem:— 

‘‘Wee, modest, crimson-tipp’d flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem; 


To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou bonnie gem."’ 


ONE MILLION * * 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . .. 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Best Strawberry 


Plants at $1.50 to $3 per 1000, for standard and 
new kinds. Send list of wants for prices. Extra 
large, thrifty plants, not the prepa7d, 2,000 go- 
in-a-nail-keg kind. Raspberry plants, Cuthbert 
$4.00, Marlboro $6.00 per 1,000. 


Edgewood Fruit Farm, Delmar, N. Y. 


Asparagus Plants 


Palmetto is the best. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Michaels Early, Haviland and Gandy Prize. 


LAKEWOOD NURSERIES, 


Lakewood, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


In the Greatest Variety, Catalogue Free. 
MAKVIN & BROOKE, Ithaca, Mich. 
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Do you buy .. . 


TREES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES ON . . 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Specimen Ornamental Stock, 
Roses and many Novelties 
in Hardy Perennials. 


EXPERIENCED PLANTERS EVERY- 
WHERE FAVOR THE . 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Plans and Suggestions for Planting, gratis. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 
Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 

Hardy Flowers. . .. . 
S22" Four Catalogues, 228 pages, fully dope the 


most unique collection in America. The set for 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, [ASS. 
(Established 1854.) 


OARYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1893. . 
NEW VARIETIES OF 1892, 
and STANDARD SORTS. 


Catalogue free on application. . 


NATHAN SMITH & SON, 


167 W. Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Mention Gardening. 


SUPERB BULBS : - 


Choice varieties in mixture, 50 cents 
per dozen postpaid. : 


E. W. BREED, 22 Prescott St., 
CLINTON, IMASS., 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS ... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


A choice increasing Greenhouse Business, in a 
growing place; an extra good shipping point. 
Dwelling if wished; ground to rent. Will sell 
or rent for a term of years. Good reasons for 
selling. Address, if you mean business, 


OPPORTUNITY, care Gardening, Chicago. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
For Florists’ and Gardeners’ Use. 
Royal] episode Verbena, ‘The best strain of 
Verbenas in cultivation,”’ so yarns by florists 
and gardeners who have triec 
Over 100 colors and shades. 
Price pet pkt., 25c. Improved Dwarf Lilliput 
Zinnia. This strain produces dwarf compact 
pane. bearing profusely small perfectly double 
owers In colors the most brilliant and varied yet 
attained. “Perfect treasures,"”’ "Little darlings,” 
etc. Mixed colors, per pkt. 10c. 


A. B. HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, Mass. 
——————————————— 


WATER LILIES, 414 _covors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


them. The result of 


°BENJ:-GREY, Malden, Mass. .. . 
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ANNUALS ON THE PIAZZA. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Being one of the many unfortunates 
living in a large city, I have no garden or 
place to grow flowers, except a west 
window, and south facing piazza. I am 
passionately fond of flowers, and have 
tried to grow them in the former in win- 
ter and latter in summer, but neither 
with good results. My object and ambi- 
tion is to grow flowers from seed, and 
before making any purchases in seeds for 
summer and fall flowers, I would like 
you to give me a list of those you think 
I would: most likely succeed with under 
the circumstances, and say whether they 
will require the same treatment as when 
transplanted to the garden. N. F. W, 

Briar Place, Chicago, Feb. 10, ’93. 


Fronfseed, means a display of annu- 
als. Then comes the convenience for 
growing these: Presuming that you 
have no garden ground whatever along- 
side of or in front of the piazza, your 
plants will have to be grown in boxes 
and pots. The boxes should be long, 
deep and narrow, say 3 to 4 feet long, 10 
inches wide, and 9 inches deep, similar to 
what we call window boxes, and raised 
an inch above the floor of the piazza for 
good drainage to the boxes and safety 
rom rotting to the floor. There should 
be plenty of openings in the bottom 
of the boxes for drainage. Use good 
turfy earth, placing the roughest part in 
the bottom. What to grow is a matter 
of taste, interest and ap lication. If you 
want vines, get Lobb’s nasturtiums, 
they wil bloom all summer; cobza, 
although not showy, grows freely, and 
runs far; moonflowers for their big white 
blossoms at night, and if you care for 
them, morning glories. All of these can 
be sown in the box. Maurandias have 
fine seed, and had better be raised in pots 
and planted out into the boxes. You can 
also raise scarlet salvia, striped French 
marigolds, cosmos, dwarf scarlet zin- 
nias, balsams, single dahlias, rocket 
larkspur, and miniature sunflowers from 
seeds sown in the boxes. But there are 
lots of other pretty plants that would be 
of good service to you, and are. easily 
gotten up from seed, but we wornid ad- 
vise that they be sown in pe or small 
boxes, and when big enough transplanted 
to the piazza boxes, keeping them to the 
front or south side. These include Cali- 
fornia giant and dwarf striped petunias, 
Drummond and _ coronata_ coreopsis, 
eschscholtzias, Shirley poppies, helio- 
tropes (easily raised from seed), Machet 
and Golden Queen mignonette, blue 
lobelia, musk, sweet alyssum, portulacca, 
mammoth verbenas, etc. Lindheimer’s 
gaura among the other plants gives an 
elegant airy effect, and affinis tobacco is 
delicious in the evening. Besides plant- 
ing these into the boxes you can grow a 
lot of them in pots, adding to them for 
this end torenia, Vinca rosea, and others. 
Indeed, pots of balsams, dwarf scarlet 
salvias, cosmos, affinis tobacco, Drum- 
mond phlox, and the like look very 
handsome, when well fed and kept stocky 
by pinching. But for the finest and most 
lasting effect you should get something 
more than annuals. 


e e Two yr. stock. 
Climbing Roses. transplanted 
yowa $7.00 per 100; &0.00 pee ee Baltimore Belle. 

rie Queen and Mme. tier. Can ship at once. 
Z. K. JEWETT CoO., Sparta, Wis. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CURIOUS CACTI. apo 5 saInpIe dee List tres, 
The wonderful ** Blood Cactus” only 30 cts. 
Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank’. Milton, Wis. 


ABU copvA\GUTED\se5 -~ -— 


ct 


~ Gladioli 


The Gladiolus is becoming 
exceedingly popular everywhere, 
and while no flower has shown 
such wonderful improvement in 
the twenty years past, none has 
shown such rapid advancement 
in public favor. 


Choice 
American 
Hybrids 

3 cts. Each. 


Our Catalogue which is free to all 
applicants contains a choice list of 
summer flowering bulbs, for which 
we Solicit orders. 


C.B. Whitnall & Co. 


438 Milwaukee Street, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


TREES 


Immense stock. 160 page Catalogue free. Ellwanger & Barry, 


FRUIT AND ORNASENTAL, 


greens, Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Shrubs 
Evers 


Mt. H Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


CANNAS__ 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hardy Garden Roses. 


The largest stock in New England, by 
the dozen, hundred or thousand; all 
best kinds for garden my Specialty. 
Price list to applicants. Address 


WILLIAI H. SPOONER, 
. . » JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


ORDER NOW! 


And thus secure in time. Peach Trees, best 
leading varieties. June Budded, 50,000 extra 
nice, in six varieties only; Elberta, Crawford's 
Early, Foster, Alexander, Wonderful and Muir. 
General assortment in Apricots, Plums and 
Prunes, as well in Apples, Pears, Etc. Palmetto 
Asparagus, considered the best. 


ALEX. PULLEN, Milford, Delaware. 
Pear and Plum Trees 


Most desirable varieties. Quality guaranteed the 
best. Customers of past year unanimous in 
ree, Vaid praises. Prices low to those planting 
in large or small quantities. Write at once for 
Illustrated List. Nurseries at Geneva. 


H. fl. WHITING, Geneva, N. Y. 


and Dorchester, lass. 


Berlin Nurseries, Wclcsaie 


and Retail. 
100.000 Peach Trees, 300,000 Asparagus and 5 
Strawberry Planta. Cathlogue free sey 


J. G. Harrison & Son, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


Fostite —.-./| 


CURES MILDEW ON ROSES, 
CARNATION RUST, ETC. 


SOLD BY 


C. H. JOOSTEN, 3 Coentles Slip, 
NEW YORK. 


The Kansas Home Nursery 


Offer Choice Fruit and Ornamentals. 
Originator of Kansas Raspberry. 
The Blackcap for the Million for profit. 


A. H. GRIESA, 


Box J. Lawrence, Kansas. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


vorow WATER LILIES. 


GROW 


See catalogue for 183, handsomely illustrated, con- 
taining full description and cultural notes; mail 
free to customers. who need not send for it: to 
others mentioning GARDENING and enclosing 2c. 
in stamps. this useful book with a handsome litho 
graph o DA Lee one odorata caroliniana, and a pkt. 
of Water Lily Seed will be matied free. 


W. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


FORD’S SEEDS, 


GARDEN, FLOWER & FIELD, ALWAYS 
CAUSE REJOICING AT HARVEST TINE 


Our plain, neat Catalogue of Seeds, Potatoes, Frult 
Trees and Plants, with trutnful descriptions and hor 
est prices, Is FREE wall. It will Pay to see It before 
placing orders for '%3. No better goods can be had from 
FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


READER It you love Rare Flowers 


choicest only, address 
td aonish Pree. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.tt. 


any source. 
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A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Germantown, Pa. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated = 
+ Catalogue 


FoR 18°98 


Is now ready and has been mailed 

to our recalar customers. Others can FREE 

ded, a ay by remitting twenty cents, which may 

vee ab sone from the firet order sent amounting to 
oliar. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 
FLOWERS 


Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, 
Amaryllis, Cacti, Orchids, 
Native Seeds, etc., etc. 


MRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, 
VENTURA-ON-THE-SEA, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Send 10 cts. for fine new descriptive 
Catalogue. Mention paper. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, Etc. 


A large collection of choice hothouse and greenhouse 
antes ries grown at low rates. Hast 
as 


ORCH ~k very extensive collection : 
ieaians Marleen: Central, South American. ete. 

Pronies, a large collection: the finest in cultivation. 
isan OBel ete aes Roses.Clematis. Pzonies, Phioxes, 
ete. ewand Rare Standard Fruits; Rare and Beau- 


tiful Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
Catalogues on application. ... . 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


southern Galliornia Fruit Land 


With irrigation water for sale on five 
to ten years’ time. Full information 
mailed upon application. 


W. B. FOOTE, Etiwanda, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 
the most promising 


GREENVILLE, “setenv 


before the a Ene eb c toe y. The Bubach's Superior. 

yee VARIETIES; also surplus of 

rae ag Plam and Apricot. Catalogue free. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, SEAFORD, DEL. 


ere, tee a 
Grape Vines, Fr. 


Old and ps Varieties. Warranted extra strong. 
NONE CHEAPER. Send for pealouue 
EUGENE WILLETT, North ‘ollins, N. Y. 


“é 
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~ This Noblest of 


all Reeds, 


“ARUNDO DONAX” 


with its graceful tropical fuliage, is the 
hardiest and most useful of the bamboo-like 
plants, and is particularly beautiful and 
effective when planted in an isolated posi- 
tion on the lawn or on the margin of a 
lake or stream, Last year the canes of this 
plant, with us, attained the 


HEIGHT OF 18 FEET 


For 25 cts. 
For a 5 cts. 


of this Ornamental Reed, together with 

cultural directions and acopy of our Special 

1892 Listof CHOICE HARDY TREES, 

SHRUBS, PLANTS, ROSES, and 
FRUIT. 


We will send you 
a Plant, 


We will send you 
a Strong Clump 


= Andorra Nurseries, 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Manager. 


5%) CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Pa 


The most promising of any of the new varieties. SIX DAYS EARLIER than Crescent. 
A perfect bloomer, und out yields them all. 


DAYTON EARLY STRAWBERRY. 


You must see my Catalogue giving full description of this valuable berry. Also many other new fruits of 
ment. Prices very low. A full line of General Nursery Stock. Catalogue Free. 


Ww N. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Ohio. 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


Carnations, Coleus, French Cannas, Pe- 
tunias, etc; Asters, Japan Pinks, Gai- 
lardias, Hollyhocks, Pansies, Phlox, 
Salpiglossis, Verbena, Zinnia and a host 
of other good things for the summer 


garden. Best geraniums, 20 for 50c. 
by mail. LIST FREE. 
DANIEL K. HERR, 
Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


Lily se: Valléy PIDs. 


100,000 Berlin, extra selected quality, 
offered for sale from cold storage at 
reduced prices according to quantity. 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., New York, 
. .- « P.O. Box 920. .. . 


Guide to Pansy Culture 


Free to any address by Wm. Toole, Baraboo, Wis.. 

with Catalogue of Premium American Pansy Seeds, 
describing elghty-two varieties and mixtures of 
Pansies, also other seeds and plants. Extra choice 
mixed, 10c, pkt.; Selected mixed, ange Sel Uh Hes- 
perian, 25c. Our pansies have taken fi 

mium during ast ten years at lendin fairs h held at 
Milwaukee. Madison, La Crosse, Mirneapolis, 
Peoria and Chicago. 


WM. TOOLE, Pansy Specialist, Baraboo, Wis. 


Michigan Wild Flowers. 


Orchids, Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, 


Aquatics, Grasses and Sedges. 
We have on our list over 500 species. Plants for 
em area ag Work a Specialty. Send for Catalogue 
and trade list. . . .. . 


W. A. BROTHERTON & CO., 


° ca a FOP SEE Ry DG on ee es MICH., U.S.A. 


[esate x i LS Wg ORA 
each and otner Kas 


DISBROW MFC. eee i ee Neve 


BUIST’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


ONION SEED 


is everywhere celebrated forits Great Purity 

and Strong Growth. Delivered free to 

any part of the United States, at 82.00 per Ib., 
or 10 lbs. for $17.50. 


‘Yellow Globe Danvers,’ 
‘Large Red Wethersfield.’ 


Bay" Send for our areen Guide for 1893— 
If you use Seeds in Quantity, will make 
you Special Prices on your order. 


ROBERT BUIST 


Seed Grower, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of ist quality can ever 
be sent by mail. May- 
By freight, prepaid if 


FO Droed 


hap you know tit. 
preferred, we ship safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees; 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 


stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 
Orchards. 
and fruits. 


20,000 acres 
Exact information about trees 
Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


a ee 2 


8 TNC INCH BLADE 


Cleves’ Steel ‘‘Angle’’ Trow- 
els, 3 sizes. 
Steel Dibbers, 4 sizes. Sold by 
ee dealers. Write for prices. 
. B. CLEVES, Pat. and Mfr. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


PLEASE Mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers) 
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MOLE TRAPS AND TREE PBDDLERS. 


To THE EpiTor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will you or any of your readers put me 
onthe plan of a mole trap that will 
catch moles? I have tried every trap 
seen or heard of, and don’t want to hear 
more of them. No trap now spoken of 
or blown high on paper need apply. 
Moles next to tree peddlers are the great- 
est obstacles in the way of successful 
nursery operations. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


BOOK ever 


issued, andtypical of a 
the great Columbian 
year, A Mirror of 


American Horticulture : - ~~ (Cf . 
todate. W% Pages larger WORLD S 
than ever, with 150 aceu- @ * y) # 
rate new engravings, The —. j 
cover design, sketched CP | ‘ . FAIR YEAR 
above, printed in ten colors and ¢// f } ' 
gold is of real artistic beauty. It Wg wr! ts We offer a few BARGAINS to 
| h\ ' 
a. introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


tells the whole story for the 

Garden, Lawn and Farm. Our 
ever bloomin y Cannas, Silver 4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 separate 
Leaf Calla, California Sweet Peas, colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, White, 
complete list of Garden, Vege- Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 25c. 
table and Farm Seeds, with infor- rs 5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
mation concerning flowers atthe . °\ ‘}' the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c. These 
Fair, cannot be had elsewhere. cannot be had elsewhere for less a 
1 Pkt. Sw : 7 >. in. 12 Amaryllis Johnsonii, the scarlet and white 
LESS THAN 1 Pkt Ponty, ian Gations! ib lily, worth $1.00, only 60c. 3 Grand Roses, 


nd 1P i Slothi ; Wond € the World 
kt. Carnat Margs ; _[Clothilde Soupert, Wonder of the ; 
ig) PRIC 1 Pkt. Nasturtint Acros ; ‘> and new running rose Wichuraiana, 30c. 


1 Pkt. Mignonette Gabriel. . 10c,|An order for = A of ee oo —— 
, and comple 
The entire collection, 5 pkts., with catalogue, 24c. World's Fair Edition. Write iota 


2ac* VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE .o2crs. 
urban dwellings he gets at a class: of peo- | | O S CO r eC : ear S 
ple no catalogue can ever reach. Wher- | 


ever the tree peddler treads, horticulture in business ought to count for something—guarantee experience; 
plants its foot. And wherever fruit trees, integrity; resu/ts—make us a desirable firm to trade with. 


Miepapaaee spay = Sa haia once L if 
nd a footing, the seeds of civilization ~ye-— 
and refinement have germinated. A glib V; The four Seeds Ro SES 
tongue and persistence are as indipensi- ee ee dinal 9 9 
ble in a good tree agent as in a dry goods Hardiness — cardina 
drummer. That many of the tree ped- virtues of P| t T 
dlers will lie about and misrepresent the Frutitfulne ge an S, rees. 
stock they offer we know very weil, and | 
that many others of them will neither are always to be found in the products of our goo Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 
lie sbout nor misrepresent their plants 
we also know. The demon in the ped- 
dler finds tat'er in the principle of his 
employer and the gullibiity o: the peo- 
le he comes in contact with, Kespecta- : ° P p 
ble nurseries will not brook niareeces The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 
tation or overcharge on the part of their 
agents, any more than wul the hign- 
class mervanti!e houses of ourcities suiter 
any of thtir salesmen to misre, resent the | & 
goods they offer. The readers of Gak- 
DENING a e€ too intelligent to be swind.ed 
by tree peddiers; they know what ther 
want and where to yet it, without the 
aid of the peddler’s tongue. : 


———- eee 


Retee 
Southern Plants for > 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
me Chrysanthemums, Choice 


As doctors sometimes differ, so shall 
we disrespect your injunction not to rec- 
ommend any trap now spoken of. We 
have been in the mole-catching business 
for many a year, and we unhesitatingly 
say that no mole living can pass a Hales, 
Olmsted, or Isbell trap and save its life. 
If the mole isn’t caught it is not the fault 
of either the trap or the mole, but of the 
operator. You have got to set the trap 
properly, and in the run the day it is 
made. If molesinfest your nursery, set 
your traps afresh twice every day—in the 
morning, and in the early afternoon,.and 
every day as long as there is a mole in 
your grounds. Never let up on one day 
or one setting. 

Tree pedd'ers are horticultural mission- 
aries. They spread over the whole land 

netrating the most unfrequented points, 

or wherever a human habitation exists 
there the tree peddler will find his way. 
Besides the comfortable suburban and 


Our beautiful 150-page catalogue illustrates and describes many novelties and 
new varieties of Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, Flowering Plants, Seeds, Etc. 
It’s sent free to prospective planters. 


(7 Our Superb Eckford Sweet Peas. 

; / we , a ‘ oe, ; 

ig: q a Orange Prince, Cardinal, Butterfly, Apple Blossom, 

i The Queen, Duchess Edinburgh, Princess 
Wales, Boreatton, Splendor, 


“ Alba Magnifica, Capt. of the Blues, Mrs. Glad- 
stone—12 Separate Varieties. 


To introduce our Strain of Seed to every one we will mall 
the above set and our CATALOGUE for '93 to any address 
on receipt of ONLY 50 CENTS. 

. _ Above set and one packet of the new Extra Early Sweet 
: Pea, Miss Blanche Ferry, 30 days earlier than any other, 60 Cents. 


; Florists’ Mixture, 24 Varieties, $63.00 per pound. 
im Roses,New Shrubs,Bulbs, P - ’ 4 ., 
Scant Weait, uaa eee Florists’ Mixture, 24 Varieties, 25 per ounce. 


greens. Finest assort TH e e e i i i 

greens. Finest assort- E B. L. BRAGG CO., 337 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 


1838.—FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 300 ACRES. — 1893. 


and Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Japan Mammoth. Paragon, 

NUT TREES and other Chestnuts. Japan. Persian, French and English Wal. 
NEW PEARS. _ nuts. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless-Pear— 
very large and very late. Senecsa—large. handsome and im- 

mediately after Bartlet ta. Japan Golden Kusset, Vermont Beauty and Idaho, in 
collections at reduced rates. Eleagnus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other 
valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street Ornamental Shrubs, Vines. etc 
Grape Vines, Small Fruit Plants. Immense Stock Maples and Poplars for street planting. 


—stion Guaranteed. 
4 Rafsers of Pea Fowls 
= *nd Bronze Turkeys. 
7 J.J. CRUSMAN, 


Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Olds’ Seed Potatoes 


H tatl 4U- Catal fall ‘lig: Lllustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
ave won @ reputation. page Ca ogue of a = 
best varieties, with pointers fur potato growers free. Pomona Nurseries. WM. PARRY, P . New Jersey. 


OUR NEW 
oor ATO WO RLD’S FAIR C 200 Choice Varieties. Price List Free. S | Small Fru its a ere Pants 4 Hane 


has more good points than any other. Better than HRYSANTH EMUM 


Freeman LL. OLDS, Ciinton, Wis. 
When writing mention Gardening. WM. G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 
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The Golumbus Gollection 


Of really good and showy Flowers. Your Garden Ready and 
6 Packets Seeds for Twenty-five Cents 


CANNA CROZY’S DWARF FRENCH. 10c. 
CALLIOPSIS GOLDEN WAVE, - - 6c.| Fifty li6 MQ A y HOPKINS 
COSMOS HYBRIDUS, MIXED, - 10c.| Cents l 


MARIGOLD ELDORADO, - - - 6c. for 
POPPY, THE SHIRLEY, - - - 10c. 25 cts 


Te ~ Collection of SWEET PEAS 


One of our handsomely Illustrated Catalogues sent 
FREE to every purchaser. 


Ai SOUVENIR WORLD’S FAIR GOIN Comprising 2: Distinct Varieties. A large Packet of each for 


3: P f1 varieties mix d for only 10 a 
WIll be presented to any one sending an order for $1.50, =e acket of the same varieties for only 10 cents 


12 of these superb collections. 
ud remarkable offer will not appear 


“"E. H. HUNT, — CARNATIONS CHRYSANTHEMUMS PELARGONIUMS ROSES 


Seedsman and Bulb Merchant, 


79 Lake Street, CHICAGO. $1 00 $1 00 $1 00 _ $1.00 


When writing mention Gardening. 


All distinct varieties of these beautiful and fashionable flowers, and all 
strong, healthy, pot-grown plants, postage paid. 


FLOWER OR 25 Choice Varieties of either (your 
VEGETABLE Ss ie ED S 9 own or our Selection) for $1 00. 


With any of above Collections is sent, postage paid, our Handsomely 
Illustrated 100-page Catalogue, admitted to be a work of art, and con- 
taining a reproduction, in natural colors, of the 21 var:eties of Sweet Peas 
now universally recognized as 


w ormy > Fruit and Leaf Blight of ‘Apeien: Pears, The Tim th H KInS ¢ OIGCEIC tl | Of ‘an Pe 
Cherries and Plums prevented ; also Grape and 8 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double 


Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 


WM. STAHL. QUINCY. iLL CTERWOOD A TIRSERY 0. S. W. Cor. Sansome and Clay sts. 
er Say ge ALT 1) SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


: Ye . tA 3 ) Toy. 2 = 
wa ys Only 14 Cents 14 Cents 
AEF SSS For Five full sized packets 
Any One with a cellar or stable can do It. Our pam- of CEXEOICE... 


phiet, ‘“‘How to Grow Mushrooms,” gives ful! in- _ LEONARD’ S CHAMPION PEAS Extrs - early ates 
ripening a week or 10 


structions. Send for it. Atrial brick of Mushroom 
Spawn (enough to plant a space 3 ft. by 4 ft.) sent by da, guhead ofany sortine ultivs “he pen pnt ett case and 
of the finest quality ents. 


mail, to any address for 22c. 10 lbs. bye “psp ss. for ioc 
GOLDEN GIANT ONION: yok okt the at 
onion everintroduced. 


81.20. 50 Ibs. for ®5. Our handsomely lilustrated 
catalogue of Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds 

Wiil produce fine onions from seed the = Be Seo oer 

ee =4 of which weich from 4106 pounds exch, 


and all requisites for Farm, Garden, Lawn. free to all. / Dit. 
<> LEONARD'S EXTRA EARLY BEET kine 


JOHN GARDINER & CO., * ny t3*po* 
’ early andis far superior to the mee bs Spat ec qual- 


—MORE THAN— | 
1 O00 Ooolk EES | Valuable alike forforcing, Summer and Winter uae. A 


Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, viriety which every gardener should have, Packet 10 ets. 


re <2 . Saw = ; Willripenetriier than 
ROSES, etc., in over 1, OOO Varieties.| | <a aienentil SWEET CORN, Early Star, any ot! her variety. Has 
New wd Bare. | a afine flavor. A decided improvement over the old Cory. 
Old & Reliable. Send for our Illus, Catalogues, Price per packet IO cents. 


1 ») introd 8 e 
WS LITTLESCO.POSHESTERNY, SPECIAL ( “OFFER! 19 introduce our RARE VEGETABLE SEEDS aa, reRuLAT EHICO BSC eke 
oWe y 


itv. The mostdesirab enoveit~. cents. 


etio 
NEW CREAM LETTUC TAS mon deletsas ot 


ote, (regular price 50cts.) Thi 
,rl5E.11thst is lessthan regular cost and we make this offer simply to introduce our Prize Winning Seeds. Catalogue FREE 
to allsending lor the above collection. lt contains a choice list of novelties and hodumieda ai illustrations. Order 


to-day as thisoffer will not appear again. Mention this paper when writing. S, F,. Leonard, Seedsman, Chicago, Ill, 


Small Fruit Work, 128 pages, leather- 
ette cover, 2c. The most 
U R valuable work pub- — — Pn eee te 


1 ‘ 


lished on small | Are the invariable results of using 
ils ‘ oO fruit. Better Crops better means. The “Planet Jr.” 
moons free, tile aincge catalan | Profits Labor Saving Farm Tools are the 


bls ree: Hs 32 cal infor he hil 
his wholesale prices AT the weld: addres Ss # ; best means ever devised for reduc- 
. Palmyra, N. Y. ing labor, worry, care, and producing better results. They com- 


Go LUMBUS ¢ EVERGREEN! | pletely solve the scarce he) ») question; they are ; 
when wanted; they are never cick, tired, or lazy. 


=] , ’ . + ; wack 
$ x JA SOUVENIR THE WORLD’ § FAIR. ito keep them. Th ley are S-roug, ¢ BEAD, Sti te. 
lant an Evergreen from my nursery i | ( 2 r 
+ mpnory ef the great occasion, aliens | Our New Book for 1993, W il tell you what the hea gee cer ahcic 
5 FREE toeach of my customers, Over illustrations and prices of cach of tie 2 i wenty miachizes. We 
a 10 million trees for wind-breaks and c eh ee aca 
> orpgpentetion. res Rete 5. Le ALLEN & 60., mer Market | Jas , PH: LADELP il 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, as ee Se Re Sera 
es” Ae DUNDEE, LILINOIS, _—_ FO 
6S ———EEEEE——E——————— On our register will be found 
19, goo SOLID HEADS . p - GARDENERS. the names of Competent 1 {OO OOO Small Fruit 
Gardeners, adapted forall positions, and we will take 
C Out of a field of 20,000 plants of Burwell's pleasure In sending these to anyone requiring their | AX VE 1G HtAbBie PLANTS. 
2, mieation wpa otis season. 13 years careful services. Correspondence solicited. | At’ thecal anit ee 1 tOu, Wilson early 
*e . » Lihic L' t Ay ~* ; rl : “Ve. 
BURWELL.” “New Haven, Annex, Conn.*? “14 Chestnut Stre eas sida PHILADELL EL FIN ce rf hes 
he ! i iO 4 BOGGS, ¢ hesw old, Del. 


ae 


BLUB FLOWBRED AYDRANGBAS. 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I bought in New York last year a lot of 
blue hydrangeas, and propose to get 
more thia season. Gardeners here with 
whom I have spoken on the subject, seem 
unfamiliar with the treatment the soil 
for these plants requires to produce and 
retain the blue color. What I wish to 
know is, the kind and amount of mater- 
ial that should be added to, say a water 
bucket of soil containing two plants, and 
whether soil in which the plants grew 


last year requires renewed treatment this 


year. AMATEUR. 
Chicago. a 


The general theory is that earth im- 
pregnated with iron, or a peaty soil, ora 
red clayey or blue clayey soil will insure 
the blue color in hydrangea flowers, so 
too will watering the sol with a weak 
solution of alum. But the truth is we 
have not yet been able to produce and 
retain the blue color to a certainty. 
While in one garden the plants may pro- 
duce blue flowers and nothing other, in 
another garden, grown in the same soil 
and apparently given the same cultural 
conditions, they will not produce blue 
flowers at all. We must confess to hav- 
ing experimented with this blue coloring 
of hydrangea flowers till we had found 
out the secret without a doubt, to find 
the next year that all our conclusions 
and theories would be completely upset 
by the behavior of our plants. The 
common hortensis is the most suscepti- 
ble toa good blue color; Otaksa retains 
the pinkish hue more evenly than any of 
the others; rosea for some years after its 
introduction refused the bluing, but now 
it has become contaminated, and usually 
with a dirtier shade than any of the 
others; and Thomas Hogg, although it 
always is white often shows an inclin a- 
tion to blue. Hydrangeas are more apt 
to have blue flowers in summer than in 
winter and out of doors than indoors. 
Simply because the parent plant had blue 
flowers, and was never known to bear pink 
ones, is no reason at all why the young 
plants propagated from cuttings of it 
should have blue flowers, for the fact is 
if the cultural conditions are not favor- 
able for blue flowers they will not be 
blue. So far we know of no certain 
means of obtaining and retaining the 
blue color of hydrangea flowers. The 
iron in the soil is generally given in the 
form of filings from a blacksmith’s or 
machine shop, and either mixed with the 
soil used in potti ng the plants, or mixed 
with manure and applied as a top 
dressing over the roots. 


Far better have one than two plants in 
one pot. If the plants have Iled the 
pots with roots to a matted condition 
repot them into larger pots or a tub, 
using turty but rich loamy soil, packed in 
quite firm around the roots. 


CANNAS 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The best only. Seed of either, 25 cts. 
per packet. Circulars free. 


T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. d. 


SMITH 9 S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 

ls the best ever introduced. be- 
cause it has more valuable points than any other var. 
Our Free Illustrated Ca eiegue tells all about it. 
and quotes the lowest price ® strawberry waa 
ey or pntrouuces at. Alsoa full line of Nursery 


k adapted to the northwest, Send for one to-day. 
“COE & CONVERSE, FORTATRESOS, 


' GA RDENIN G. — Mar! 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 


OUR RAINBOW COLLECTION 
OF DO RUN GI. wee 


s BY MAIL. 

The roses we send are on their own roots, from 10 to 15 
inches high, and will bloom freely this summer either in pots 
or planted in yard. Theyre hardy, ever bloomers. We send in- 
structions with each order how to plant and care for them. 
Please examine the below list of 2) choice fragrant monthly 
roses, and see if you can duplicate them anywhere for an 
amount so small as®#®1. They are nearly all new kinds —We 
guarantee them to reach you.in good condition. The List — 


Duchess of Albany, the best pink rose by far ever introduced. 
~~ The Bride, pure ivory white. Viscountess Folkestone, ele- 
Ygant fawn color. Meteor, the best rich crimson rose. Franciska 


Good & cruger, elegant shades of tawn. Pearl of the Garden, deep golden 
yellow. The Queen, double pure white. Comtesse de Frigneuse, golden 
Reese’s qeow. Papa Gontiler, lovely dark red. Dinamore, bright carmine. 
theingold, beautifal shades of saffron and tawn. Waban, a great rose, 
_ . in bloom all the time. La France, known asthe “queen of roses. vs 
Roses are on “ Snowflake, pure white, always in bloom. Mad. de Watteville, the beau- 
so oe tiful Tulip rose. Hrideamald. a great garden rose. Mad. Joseph Schwartz. 
their own =_—— blooms in clusters, very elegant. Dr. Reymont, intense fiery scarlet. Star of 
f Gold, wil! produce the most yellow buds and roses. Lady Ashburton, long 
roots. ®&<> buds, carmine and coppery yellow: 
Ss Ballinger, Texas, Nov. 29, 1892. 


The Goop & REEsF Co., Springfield, O. Gentlemen: -—The 2 ever bloomin 

roses you sent me for $1, arrived yesterday in the most splendid condition, mae 

allow me to say that I was absolutely surprised at the size of the stalks and the 

amount, lengt 4 and thriftiness of the roots. I have wondered many times how 

you could afford to send out such roses for such a smal! price. Every home in the land shone have their yard 
ull of ever blooming roses at this price. Yours, i, WILLINGHAM. 


We will also send our Iron Clad Collection of 12 Hardy Rosca, all different Bese a1. Try a set. 
20 © we santhemuma, all prize winners, #1. 16 Geranluma, double and single, lowered and scented, #1. 

12 choice Begontaa, different kinds, @1. 40 packets choice Flower Seeda, all different kinds, $1. Our 
handsome, illustrated, 144 page ( Jatalogue, desc ribing above Roses, Plants and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. 
Don’t place your order before seeing our prices. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. We have large two year old 
Roses for immediate effect. Liberal Premiums to club raisers, or how to eet your seeds and planta free. #400 
in cash offered for largest clubs. We are the LARCEST ROSE CROWERS IN AMERICA, Address 


> 
x 
AQ 
“a 


00D & REESE CO,, Box 2 , Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio, 


4 


No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new Seed 
and Plant Book. IT iS A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Illustrations; $2500 In Cash Prizes; Beautiful Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

it is mailed free to ail enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


oe Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia. 


PRES HEE SE CHEE EHS SESE EES SEE EHE EEE FEEE EEE EEE SEE EPL EEDEESR OS® 


Every class of Trees and Plants that 
is hardy in a Northern climate, 


“OUR CATALOGUES THE Moss, ELABORATE, IN, THE WORLD 


AND QUOTING PRICES 14 THOSE ASKED BY SOLICITORS. 


~~ 250 ACRES OF NURSERY - - 


LOVETT’S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE LOVETT’S MANUAL OF ORNAMENTAL 


tells all about fruits, their merits and TREES AND PLANTS Is authoritative 
defects, how to plant, prune, cultivate ; as well as interesting and instructive. 
describes the best novelties, ete. Rich- A model of excellence in printing and 

® ly illustrated; several colored plates, illustration. Price, with colored pis ates, 
Price 10 cents. 15 cents. 


We sucessfully ship to all parts of the world. 


J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


Ce ee a i i i i iii ie ie ii el 


FOSS SST EEE ET ESE SEES SEE EEE SHEP HEC E HOHE H OO 


SMALL FRUITS, 


TREES, cima none: 


DFIDS 


REID'S 
Greatest Success Crate sand Baskets, New Fruits a special 
Have you received our Catalogue? If not, why not? Buy direct and save one-h 


ees FREE. E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


sat la GROWN FRUIT and RENAE N TAL 
VINES, SHRUBBERY, BULBS AND ROSE 
at wholesale prices to retail buyers. We give more for the money ES any 


other nursery in America. You cannot afford to do with 
It aes the whole story and will be sent FREE TO ALL when 
HE J. W. MILLER CO., Freeport Nursery, Freeport, Ill. 


Is a simple preparstion 


__THE J. W. MILLER CO., Freeport Nursery, Freeport, 1. OS Ea 
combining every ele 
ment required in plants 
to produce vigorous and 
Rl growth and 


generous pow eriOe 2 ib. box by mall for $1.00 includes a handsome 
circular “How to fa ise and Successfully Grow House Sante, f? waren. TEATILITER: WORKS. Bay City, Mich. 


‘Ti mbrell Strawberry, 198500.00 LIN GOLD for Best 10 pg ; 


RRR er Seat eS er aE NENT 


1893. ‘+ + GARDENING. ios 
Schlesinger ewe 
and | Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
Mayer __ mm he 
ke Bh 
Make their initial bow to the 


or , K Yi Ks 
Beaders OF SSAREENING: Wwerbeg to AMES M97 1 ay 


remind you it’s just as important ‘eae ss 4; 
to buy good DRY GOODS as | , tii a - i va 


to buy sound seeds. We sell the ; 5 er * etenenear apes Wy 
good kinds, and save you money ae sd - 
at the same time. IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Send for our Shopping List. Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


State and Madison Streets, G h G 7 Co 
For Greenhouses, Uraperies, n= 
ae Se (j | ; ASS~* servatories, Hothouses 
| —— and Hotbeds. . 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO., importers of FRENCH GLASS; _ 
Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. . . 
131, 133, 135 & 137 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


Daisy Hand Force Pump. 


Spe ys FRUIT TREES and VINES equal to a Cost? outfit. Recipes furnished f 
k il sil Insects ana bugs. Money is saved by spra ng these s solutions. The ‘“‘ DAs sy” 
: e 


for circulars and prices money, as the sell ‘readily. A sample tin Pump 
sent express paid vor #2. wise ora ‘Calamine ron Pump for @.530. Address 


Wii. M. JOHNSTON & SON, Pat. & Mfr., Wilmot, Ohio. 


We have made great umiprovesnenits in machinery, and 
“OW E R PO j S have also discovered a better po k oa that we rekgie now. 
L e en infectaring FLOwEn ? ¢ S that can't be bea 


We furnish the ; 


ENTIRE ee as 


for any kind of a structure froma small 


ffair of h, t tenti G mak th best in th rket. Freight tht ice from this po! onto do iewar oft that 
- our e are the n the ma ance ow from this point, and our way 0 
BEANE (OF Seon 00, B PUSSEBMLOUS ETCEO ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


house or Conservatory. Let us know SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & co SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
your wants. . . . iy mmc cp casi iil 
—— VENTILATING MACHINERY 


All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closel connected with 
5 WELL sey! eA TURAL TEETH 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, bri htens, beautifies & saves 
the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Dep- 
tists and Physicians. Sold by first- 
class Druggists. Marshal! Fleld & Co. 
Carson, Pile, Scott & Co., James H. 
Walker & C9. Seti Bros., Schles- 
inger & May 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


C H 
Lockland Lumber Co., A! 2 roi igus 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 4 3 AWARDS 
S D FOUR 
GREENHOUSE ¥ — 8 ; sOUE 
ee G N Opens sash 
HEATERS a \ CYPRESS / 3 aE 
’ 3 V Catalogues 
WE ROUERE Tegp: Borers Only? N SASH 2 E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
A f= 
O i Standard Flower Pots. 
U L PRICE LIST. 
S A 2 inch, per 1000, $3.25  6Inch per 100, $ 2.20 
E r |i “Te alae 
M l 3B 5.00 7.50 
A N ‘ae v0 It a 
G ees ‘ 13.80 12 20).00 
| i Terms: Cash. f. 0. b. hans Adare 
Ss 
i A 
> H 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, | Four beat kinds, ae abil Donald’s Elmira. 


3,000,000 Asparagus Roots. 


Write for wantsto .. 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. | 1. &J.L. Leonard, Iona, Glou. Co., N. J. | 


° * * GARDENING. 


= No other Annual is so universally popular. The delicate fragrance of these 
% old-time favorites has endeared them to thousands, But do you lnow the 
% BEST NOVELTIES that have created such a furore of late? 

% While retaining all their sweet simplicity, these new types display == 


PY 
e 


LOTTIE ECKFORD. 


* o@.8,2,0,0,0,8,0,8,8,8,8,0,8,8,8,80,8,8,8,8,8 58,8 


a 


Will you not show this unequaled offer 
to your friends? We will mcil Five 

J Complete Collections, with five 
books, for $1.00, and we guarantee 

x that every purchaser will be de- Gf ™ 

; PHILADELPHIA. lighted, Send 25c. in cash 

° or stampsforasample col- | 

: lection. Every one who 

. Reduced fac-simile of front eover. sees it will want one. 

" —— ORDER NOW AND ASK FOR ¢ 

OF 9 

$ BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1893 

. — BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 

&% Undoubtedly the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. 

S pages. It tells all about the BEST SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS, including rare 


*~ NOVELTIES of real merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
> hundreds of illustrations, with beautiful colored plates. 
% including Cash Prizes at WORLD’S FAIR for products of BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
Mailed Free to intending purchasers; to others for ten cents, which is less than cost. 
Please mention this paper. 


&, 


; Write to-day. 


Ww. Atlee 


o#,8,9,8,8 


rich and exquisite coloring, with flowers of larger size and more 
$ graceful form, To still more widely popularize this floral 
8 favorite, we planted Acres of Sweet Peas the past season, 
3 and harvested over seven tons (more than 14,000 pounds) 
of the choicest seed, enabling us to offer a collection of most 
beautiful Rare Novelties at a- bargain. 


For Ce nts we will mail one packet each “ 
of ALL the following: 
BOREATTON. A grand variety with very! arge flowers, borne in threes; color 
és fine, deep maroon throughout; unique. 


clusters of three; clear white, delicately shaded porcelain blue, distinctly 
and broadly margined lavender. 


QUEEN OF ENGLAND. Magnificent white flowers of large size and 
good substance, borne abundantly. 


ORANGE PRINCE. The rarest of all colors; splendid long-stemmed flowers 
of bright orange pink, flashed with scarlet; very distinct. 


We have a beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the Sour dis- 
tinct new Sweet Peas named above, which we will mail enclosed flut with 
our FARM ANNUAL Sor 18}. 

ECKFORD'S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This 


grand strain of new Swect Peas in mixture is unequaled. 
the best of Eckford’s novelties, but also many new seedlings not yet named, “ 
and of surpassing beauty. 


fe Our enormous stock, specially grown, of Novelties 
: described above, enables us to offer the complet | 25 Ce nts. 


% Collection, one packet of each, postpaid to any addrcss for 
| In addition, we present our New Book: 


“All About Sweet Peas.” 


Nothing of the kind ever attempted before, A 
charming recital of fact and fancy, it tells how to 
have a profusion of Sweet Peas every day for $ 
months, 
beautifully bound, it is really an Art Alonocraph 
alone worth the frice of the Collection, but is 


Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lovely, long-stemmed flowers, berne profusely in 3 


nn? 
“J 


Mt bd bt bd be be 
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It includes not only 


* 
7. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fully illustrated, handsomely printed, 


stea’s 


GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER. 


A handsome book of 172 


Honest descriptions, 
Important New Features for 1893, 


a Patan Po ta Pe a 
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Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a Jarge six-story building, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 
The Largest Plant in the Worid 

for the manufacture of Flower Pots. and are now 
ready to supply goods tn unlimited quantitiesand of 
superior quality. We also manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, 
Hanging Pots. Fable Pots, 
etc., to which we Invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


comprising 
Jardinieres, 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw theadv.in GARDENING. 


Sv My new catalogue contains more 
information on the .... 


STRAWBERRY 
om" GLADIOLUS 


Than any other issued this season. 
it and see. Dojit Now. . . ‘ 


M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


GRAPE VINES For $1.00, I will 
: * mail postpaid, a 
treatise on “Grape Culture” (price 25c.) and 9 Ist class 
vines, 8 Niagara, 3 Brighton, 3 Worden; best white, 
red and black varieties; also 10 Gladiolus bulbs, 
beautiful mixed colors. Safe arrival in good con- 
dition guaranteed. Price list free to all. 


. H. TRYON, WILLOUGHBY, OHIO. 


Send postal for 


e’s‘ata‘u’s’uts'a’s 


o 


Mar. 1: 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 8&2 giving 
full lists of all the best sorts, wit ll direc- 
tions for cultivation. 


IRISES of all sorts. 
PAEZONIES, 150 named sorts. 
WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 
HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. ——— 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUIMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE 1s now poady. 
A malled free to all applicants. It contains 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm anp 
Flower Seeds, . 


Besides al] the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEIIAN, 


37 East 19th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
Mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. ... 
600 Acres. Thirteen Green 


Trees» Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every deecription 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue malled ee. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, IIL 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Hardy Ferns 
_and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


FERNS in my Catalogue, beautiful, and easily 
grown. 


CYPRIP EDIUMS — White, purple and ycllow, 
TRILLIUMS-1«rze pure white, purple, &c, 
LILTES-— pot h native and foreign—a long ist. 
WATER PLANTS, sweet Water Lilies, &c. 
WILD FLOWERS -in creat quantity. 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings, 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalcgue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick. Mass. 
HEADQUARTERS for 


an . >: 
LO ya 6 I» 
LO cc 7 -a, 


fg Rare New Tropical Fruit 
SS” PEASONER 2? 
YJ BROTHERS \X& 


and Ornamental Plants and 
. Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 
Palms, Ferns, Aquatics 
j\\ Orange Trees. Bam boos, etc 
Stock safely shipped every 
sf] where. ; 
Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells al! 
about the subject. 

Established 1583. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fila. 


CUT ROSES. ——._- 
If you want a supply of Cut Roses through 
the coming winter or spring, write us for 


prices. Careful and successful shipping oe 
specialty, also Funeral Designs at all prices. 


Wri. Tl. EVERETT, 
Centér Street Greenhouses, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


Strawberries and Fine Fruits. 
Do you intend planting any Strawberries, Rasp 
berries, Blackberries or other small fruit plants. 
Roses or novelties. Send for my t0page cata- 

logue and repute on strawberries. free. 

D. BRANDT, box 313, Bremen, Ohio. 
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Best Trees, Shrubs and Plants at Lowest 
Prices, Direct from the Growers 
to my Customers. 


MY METHODS OF BUSINESS. 


I do not grow or carry any stock whatever, but buy for my customers, 
and have the stock shipped direct tothem from the growers. As Iam one 
of the largest buyers of nursery stock in America, I get the lowest prices, 
and as my business is done absolutely without risk or loss, I am enabled to 
do it on a small margin of profit and to make my customers lower prices than 
they can obtain iu auy other way. Indeed my prices are so low that I often 
receive orders from florists and dealers, on prices quoted to my retail trade. 


FROM THE LARGEST AND BEST GROWERS ONLY. 


I make it a rule to b y from first hands and never froin dealers, and as 
the stock is shipped direct to my customers, they receive it in the best possi- 
ble condition. I always buy where the best quality is to be obtained, 
whether that is in America, Europe, or Japan. 


MY PRICE LIST. 


My price list for 1893, is now ready and will be sent free to all appli- 
caunts. 


NO OVER-PRAISING OF STOCK. 


As I have no stock on hand that must be sold there is no incentive to 
over-praise auything, and my interests are best served by delivering stock 
that will give the best satisfaction to my customers. To determine the 
value of new introductions I make frequent visits to the principal American 
nurseries and an annual trip to Europe, and am careful not to offer anything 
of doubtful merit. 


A SELECTION ONLY. 


My price list does not pretend to be a complete catalogue, but a selec- 
tion of the very best varieties of trees, shrubs and plants, in fact the cream 
of the horticultural product of the world suitable for growing out-doors in 
this climate. I can, however, furnish anything in the horticultural line, 
either for out-door or under glass, and will furnish estimates when re- 
quested. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRICE LIST. 


Hardy Hydrangeas. 


People who have only seen this Hydrangea grown singly as speci- 
mens have no conception of how beautiful and effective they are when 
planted in masses. They are planted in this way in Newport, R. I., which 
is famous for its fine gardens, and almost as famous for its Hydrangeas. 
These Hydrangeas can be planted in connection with other shrubbery or in 
isolated beds, in the same manner as Cannas, Caladiums or other strong 
growing bedding plants. They are perfectly hardy, and once planted they 
are a permanent addition to the lawn or garden. When grown in beds or 
groups they should be planted about fiftcen to eighteen inches apart in very 
rich soil, and in early spring before they commence to grow, cut back al- 
most tothe ground. Treated in this manner they will produce enormous 
panicles of flowers, and the bed will be a solid mass of bloom. They bloom 
profusely the same season planted. Try them. You will find them more 
than satisfactory. 


Per 20. Per 30. Per 100 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 12 to 18 
1D ons oe : .. $30 $) 00 § 8 00 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 2 to 3 
fect ee ee ee ae 3.50 6 00 10 00 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora. 38 to 4 
feet, extra large and bushy 425 70 13 00 
No smaller quantities thau those quoted will be furnished, It is sug- 


gested that when smaller quantities are wanted that two or three club to- 
gether in ordering. 

All of the above will bloom the first vear, and are superior to the stock 
commonly retailed at 2 cents to $1.00 each, and sometimes, at even higher 
prices. 


NEW CONSERVATORIES COMPLETELY STOCKED. 


I cau supply plants for the complete stocking of new conervatories on 
advantageous terms, and will send estimates on request. 


SPECIAL IMPORT ORDERS. 


Special orders will be taken to import from Europe anything desired 
in trees, shrubs or plants. For this service I charge a commission of 2 
per cent., but as I buy everything from the growers at lowest wholesale 
prices, customers can depend on getting the stock for less money than tt 
can be obtained in any other way. My knowledge of uursery stock aud 
my experience iu importing will save my customers from any mistakes in 
bringing over stocks not suited to our climate, or stock that can be bought to 
better advantage on this side. 


REFERENCES. 


Many of the leading amateurs, public parks and cemeteries find it 
to their advantage to have me buy all their stock forthem. When desired. 1 
will send list of these as references for my reliability and quality of stock 
delivered. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


The majority of American suburban grounds are laid out and planted 
without the aid of professional advice. The result is almost always unsatis- 
factory, although often the expenditure would have secured most beautiful 
results if directed by skilled advice. I do landscape yardening—do it for 
people of exacting taste, to whom I refer. I make the plans, with estimates. 
purchase the stock necessary and superintend the work. I do any one or 
all of these things, satisfactory as to results, moderately as to cost. For 
small grounds I can make satisfactory plans if furnished with a plat drawn 
toscale. For large grounds, aud where extensive improvements are desired. 
a personal visit would be necessary, and can be arranged for on reasouable 
terms. 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


HARDY GRASSES. 


(See illustrated article in GARDENING of March Ist. 


Per doz. Perl 
Eulalia Japonica Variegata. Green and white variegations $1 €3 mM 
Eulalia Zebrina. Variegation across the leaf; very odd... 1 WO 8.0 


Eulalia gracillima. A new variety of extremely beautiful 

and graceful habit; should be always planted on the 

outside ot bed or group... oe 1 wW s 0 
Arundo Donax. Of very striking appearance; will grow 

sixteen feet high in rich soil et fa? tase 
Arundo Donax Variegata. A beautiful variety of the above 

with variegation of white; grows five to eight feet . . 4 00 21 
Lilium Auratum, 7 to Sinches in circumference. 12 7 00 
1 
l 


3 00 0 


Lilium Auratum, 9 to ll inches in circumference, very fine 75 10 00 
Lilium Speciosum Rubrum, 6 to 8 inches in circumference wD 10 00 
Lillum Speciosum Rubrum, 8 to 9 inches in circum fer- 


ence So 423 a a a 1 75 12m 
Lilium Speciosum Album, 6 to 8 inches in circumference . 2 00 13 
Lilium Speciosum Album, 8 to 9 inches in circumference 20 16 
Acer Polymorphum Sanguineum (Blood-leaved Japan Each Per dor 

Maple) to l8inches,.........2..0280.8. $}] 25 gy a 


AND THE BEST of all THE SPLENDID NEW 
MADAME CROZY CANNAS AT. SPECIALLY, LOW. PRICES. 
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The Greenhouse. 


FANGY-LEAVED GALADIUMS. 


Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph taken last summer ot the 
caladiums in the houses of Mr. G. 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia, and to Mr. 
John Hughes, his superintendent, I am 
indebted for the details of their cultiva- 
tion. 


The bulbs are potted in June, five to 
six large ones being placed in a twelve 
inch pot, in which the plants remain 
from first to last. The soil used consists 
of one part loam, one part rotten ma- 
nure, and a spade full of sand and the 
same of bone dust to every twenty of 
soil. After the potting a good watering 
is given, but no more fora while, relyin 

altogether on syringing overhead, whic 

is done three times a day. The belief is 
that under this treatment roots are 
formed quickly, and the pots are well 
filled with them before much top is made. 
After this, when fair tops are formed, the 
plants are given manure water three 
times a week, quite weak at first, but 
stronger as growth gets stronger. They 
are grown in an ordinary greenhouse, 
with no fire heat excepting towards fall, 
when a slight fire is started at night to 
counteract any harm which might come 
from the chill air. Free ventilation is 
Ziven af all times, but in a way that 
will not cause a draft, and the glass is 
Shaded. Towards the close of Septem- 
ber water is gradually withheld to dry 
off the bulbs. When the tops are dead, 
Showing the bulbs to be ripe, they are 
taken out of their pots and placed in a 
sunny, dry place in the greenhouse, to 
get thoroughly dried, when they are 
cleaned, and the bulbs placed in pots and 
covered with dry sand. Boards are 
placed on the hot water pipes, and the 


pots of bulbs set on these, to remain 
there all winter. They get no water 
from that time until they are repotted in 
spring. About one hundred and seventy 
sorts are grown, including the best of the 
new and old varieties. 

Many of the plants shyown in the pic- 
ture were five to six feet across. One, 
a fine plant of bicolor splendens, was six 
and a half feet, and a magnificent Mons. 
Hardy was seven feet. 

Mr. Childs has consented to loan his 
collection of these plants to the World's 
Fair at Chicago. 

Mr. Hughes regards the following two 
dozen sorts as among the best: 


Alba lutea, Beta, bicolor splendens, 
Boildieu, candidum, Chantini, Clio, Can- 
naertii, Ducharti, delicatissimum, Ex- 
cellent, Emperor of Brazil, Gustav Engel- 
hart, Lindeni, Mons. A. Hardy, Madame 
Sheaffer, Madame Bleu, Meyerbeer, 
nobile, Perle de Brazil, Prince Albert 
Edward, Triomphe de ‘I Exposition, 
Wightii, Wm. the Third. J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 
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fA PRETTY AGAGIA. 


One of our readers sends us a picture of 
a favonte plant he grows in his green- 
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house; he also sends cut sprays of its 
blossoms to show us how beautifnl they 
are. The plant is Acacia longifolia var. 
floribunda, a shrub, indigenous to Aus- 
tralia, but it thrives remarkably well 
here in an ordinary greenhouse. The 
leives are evergreen, long and narrow; 
and the blossoms are pale yellow, and 
form a mist of fleecy catkin-like spikes 
allthrough the young leafy branches. 
As regards its cultivation our corres- 
pondent writes: 

“The plant thrives under the most 
ordinary cultivation, doing finely in a 
temperature of 40° to 45° in winter. If 
grown in pore it is best plunged out of 
doors, fully exposed to the sun, from 
May until the last of September, when it 
may be brought inside and kept as cool 
as possible. With this treatment it will 
bein bloom by February, remaining in 
fine condition for several weeks. If 
grown in a higher temperature, the blos- 
soms soon drop. An abundance of water 
is at all times needed. Little or no prun- 
ing is required, the plant being very 
graceful if left to grow naturally. When 
necessary to prune, it should be done 
iminediately after flowering; then also is 
the best time to repot.”’ J. H. B. 

Hartford, Conn, Feb. 7, ’93. 
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RAISING AYDRANGEAS POR BASTER. 


To THE EpIror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me about the culture of Hy- 
drangea hortensis from cuttings till in 
bloom at Easter, also whether planting 
out or growing in pots in summer is best, 
and the time required for forcing, in a 
greenhouse witha temperature in winter 
of 50° to 60°. SUBSCRIBER. 

Altoona, Pa., February 18, 1893. 


Mr. James Dean (ex-president of the 
Society of American Florists) is one of the 
largest grower of hydrangeas for Easter 
in this country, and he kindly replies to 
your inquiry as follows: 


I strike my hydrangea cuttings in 
March. You can get lots of supernumer- 
ary yotng shoots about the old plants 
for cuttings without interfering with the 
quantity of branches to bear flowers, 
which the plants can carry. The cuttings 
strike readily in a warm greenhouse. 
When rooted they are potted or boxed off, 
and kept in active growth till the first 
week in May, when, after being properly 
hardened off, I plant them out in rows in 
~ rich ground, and where it will be conven- 
ient to give them lots of water insummer 


if necessary, and a good washing every | 


now and again from the hose or syringe 
to keep them clean from red spider. And 
mulch about them to keep their rootscool 
and the soil moist. While it may be neces- 
sary to shorten or pinch hydrangeas to 
make them shapely never do this after the 
middle of June. Before frost, orsay about 
the first of October, I lift and pot my hy- 
drangeas, those struck the precedin 
March will require 7 or 8-inch pots. Al- 
though hydrangeas will bear considera- 
ble frost without apparent injury, asharp 
frost will hurt the flower buds, and for 
this reason I don’t allow my plants to 
get frozen. After potting the plants I 
store them in a cool greenhouse or pit, 
there to remain until New Years, when I 
place them in a greenhouse where the 
temperature is 55° or 60° at night, with 
air during the day for three weeks, then 
raise the temperature 5° more. If Easter 
is early a higher temperature will have to 
be maintained and less ventilation given. 
Keep up this warmth till the flower 
heads are well formed and showingcolor, 
then gradually reduce the warmth and 
increase the ventilation, and for a fort- 
night before Easter, the plants should be 
come fairly cool, and the house should 
e freely ventilated to so inure the 
hydrangeas to a cool atmosphere, that 
they will not wilt v.hen they are brought 
out to use for church, house or store 
decorations. I find Otaksa, Thomas Hogg, 
Red Branched, and Rosea the best sorts 
for forcing. James DEAN. 
® Bay Ridge, N. Y., February 24, 1893. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
Ihave a lot of cow manure gathered 
from the fields late last summer, kept in 
boxes under cover, and now frozen; will 
it be fit for use this spring in potting 
plants, or mulching roses, etc? 

2. I have also a quantity of refuse 
from a factory where bones and horns 
are worked into combs, etc. Will that 
do to mix with potting soil? 

3. Ican get, free, a lot of ashes from 
a place where hams and bacon are 
smoked. I think they use only hard- 
wood sawdust—would they be suitable 
for small fruits, or flower borders, soil 
sandy loam? 

+. Whatis the best way to care for 
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such bulbs as freesia, allium and cycla- 
men after flowering, until time for repot- 
a CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER. 
oronto, Feb. 27. 


1. Yes. Chop it up fine, or rub it 
through a coarse-meshed sieve for use for 
potting. If you have lots of it it will 
make a good enough mulch for roses, but 
not so nutritious as vard-saved manure. 
Out in the open fields, dried by sun and 
wind, and leached by rains, much of its 
manurial value has escaped before you 
gathered it. 


2. Yes; but we'd rather use it out 
doors and get a quicker fertilizer for pot- 
ted plants. 


3. Capital for small fruits. Good also 
for borders filled with perennial plants, 
but of less value for summer bedding 
plants. 


4. After our freesias have done bloom- 
ing we remove them to cool pits to get 
them out of the way and make room, 
and there give them water and keep them 
growing as long as the foliage will re- 
main green. Then we keep them quite 
dry till July; when we shake them out of 
their pots and gather the bulbs, repot- 
ting them in Augast till November, in 
successive batches. Alliums we keep 
growing in the same way, except, if they 
are still green, about the end of April we 
turn them out of their pots without 
breaking the balls at all, and plant them 
out thickly in rows to stay there till 
July, when we lift them and keep them 
dry indoors in a cool shaded place till 
repotting time. After cyclamen have 
done blooming we keep them watered 
and as long as possible, and end of 
April or in May plunge them over the 
brim of the pots in a north-facing cold 
frame, till August. They are shaded 
from sunshine and get what rain that 
falls. See also article, page 29, Oct. 1, ’92. 


The Window Garden. 


GHRYSANTHEMUMS FROM SBBD. 


Here is a bevy of seedling beauties! 
Thanksgiving week we called at Mr. John 
L. Childs’ greenhouses at Floral Park. He 
grows chrysanthemumss by the thousand, 
not for cut flowers, but for seed and for 
stock. We werea fortnight too late to see 
them in their glory, for most of the named 
sorts had been sheared for seed. He had 
hundreds of seedlings; as they came into 
bloom the poor and indifferent ones were 
dumped into the rot pile, and the promis- 
ing Ones as soon as they had blossomed 
fuli-out, if they were worth keeping, they 
were headed down with the view of has- 
tening root sprouts forcuttings. Among 
those in pretty good flower when we were 
there we selected these five beauties and 
had them photographed; everyone ofthem 
isa first-class flower, the large full-double 
white one on the right, with its strong 
stiff stem and massive foliage is particu- 
larly fine, the irregular petalled one inthe 
left hand corner is very pretty, buta little 
too slender in the stem, the crimson be- 
hind it is a massive giant. But the mid- 
dle one, a pale lilac-pink, extra double (it 
wasn’t fully expanded when we were 
there) with very deeply fringed petals, 
was the most striking of all, and the ful- 
lest and thriftiest deep fringed chrysan- 
themum we remember having seen. 

These chrysanthemums were raised from 
seed sown in pots in the greenhouse last 
spring. Chrysanthemums are easily raised 
from seed, and if sown in March or early 


in April are most sure to bloom the first 
year. But we don’t know what the flow- 
ers of the seedlings will be like till they 
blossom, for the varieties are so inter- 
mixed that from seed saved from some 
one flower we may get blooms of every 
color known in the race, and of different 
types too. While all are apt to be beau- 
tiful some may be single, some semi-dou- 
ble, and some full-double, and they will 
differ in the size and model of their blos- 
soms. But we are sure to get some real 
nocd ones. A peculiarity of seedlings, the 
rst year anyway, is their remarkable 
thriftiness. We may raise them in pots 
or boxes in the spring, plant them out of 
doors in summer an iift and pot them in 
late summer or fall as we do the older 
sorts, and by disbudding secure their most 
promising efforts the first season. 


Some may be curious to know what 
“shearing the flowers for seed’? means. It 
is this: When the chrysanthemums are in 
bloom, note the flowers you wish to save 
seeds from, then clip off their petals with 
a shears, taking care not to comeso close 
to the reproductive organs as to mutilate 
them, this gives sunshine, dry air, insects, 
or the hand powder brush a much better 
opportunity to spread the pollen and 
assist in fertilization than if the flowers 
had been left in their natural state, besides 
the energies of the plant that would oth- 
erwise be spent in sustaining the fullness 
of the blossoms are now directed to the 
formation and perfection of seed. 


HYAGINTAS IN BLOOM FEBRUARY 12. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Some of these show a second flower 
spike coming: La tour d’Auvergne, 
double white; LaNeige, single white; 
Maria Cornelia, blush white; La Precoce, 
single white, has four spikes of graceful 
drooping habit. Willem I, sitisle devi 
blue; Norma, single, rosy pink; Garibaldi, 
single, bright pink, of deep shade and 
fine fragrance. Queen Marie Sophie, 
single flowering, a tall majestic spike, of 
similar color to Garibaldi. 

L’or d’ Australie, a good pale yellow, 
from a bulb which I had already forced 
last year, was the first of all to come; 
it is now slowly fading. Thestem stands 
15 inches above the pot, and shows 14 
good flower bells, pretty satisfying for a 
bulb that has been kept over. Another 
kept-over bulb of Reine des Jacinthes, a 
crimson pink, comes with two smaller 
spikes, and opened the flowers since yes- 
terday. Still, I think, on an average, the 
forced bulbs are better left alone, or set 
out in the yard for their finale. M. L. 

Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, Feb. 12, '93. 


THE HOT WATER GURE FOR INSECTS. 


Try it. Geta pail, aclean butter tub, 
or a wash tub, and fill it with bot water; 
then take a thermometer and suspend it 
inthe water, which should be cooled 
down to 130°. And have some more hot 
water ready to add some to the tub as 
the water in it cools a little; the tempera- 
ture of the water should benot over 130° 
and not under 125°. Now bring hither 
your insect infested plants. Dip them 
head first into this hot bath, but don't 
let the roots, earth or pot get into the 
water, and keep them under water for 
ten seconds at a time. This hot bath 
won't hurt the plants, but it will kill 
most of the insects. Repeat this hot 
bath the same day or next day, then 
with a softish brush and sponge rub or 
wipe off whatever insects vou may find 
left. The hot water plunge will not dis- 
lodge red spiders’ threads, or mealy bugs’ 


A) 
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cotton, even if it kills the insects, nor 
will it remove the scales that adhere to 
the leaves and stems of our plants even 
if the scales are dead. But don’t forget 
the thermometer. 


CHINESE LitkEs (Narcissus). In answer 
to several correspondents we would say: 
As soon as the lilies have done blooming, 
dump them out into the ash barrel, for 
they are of no use to keep over. They are 
not hardy in the northern states. 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY GARNATIONS. 


Ihave always noticed that carnation 
culture is most successful near the sea. 
The gentler warmth of the shore in some 
way influences this. In any case the best 
results I have seen from out-door culture 
have been in places like Scarborough, 
Edinburgh, Anglesea, the shores of Dub- 
lin Bay, and in sea-shore gardens gener- 
ally where the soil is not against it. At 
Scarborough we may see carnations 
taking the form of a bush; near Edin- 
burgh I have seen a tuft of the clove car- 
nation five feet in diameter, whereas in 
Sussex and Kent we have to plant an- 
nually. Some sandy and warm soils, 
like that of the Bagshot sands for exam- 
ple, are singularly adverse to the carna- 
tion; these soils, however, do not cover a 
large area of the country. 

In advocating an extension of ways of 
owns this noble flower, I may per- 

aps be permitted to state the results ob- 
tained in my own garden in Sussex, and 


GROUP OF SEEDLING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


in avery important garden in Suffolk, 
two districts widely different as regards 
soil and climate. In my own garden I 
collected all the kinds of carnations of 
the self, or one color, that could be got in 
France or England, and grew them in 
lines in an exposed and quite unprotected 
field, about five hund feet above the 
sea; and also in groups and masses in the 
flower-garden, generally with very happy 
results, the failures being mostly from 
late planting. 

So far as hardiness is concerned, we 
had no trouble in proving the absolute 
hardiness of the carnations mentioned— 
the harder the winter, the happier the 
flowers. An open, changeable winter is 
more against them, by exciting growth, 
than a hard winter. They were planted 
in large and simple beds near the house, 
between groups of tea-roses, occasionally 
running into the more open groups. In 
mixed bed such as I employ, where there 
are many tufted pansies and other hardy 
and half-hardy flowers, it is easy to get 
places for groups of carnations in early 
autumn. It is essential to get enough of 
each kind to show its ‘‘mass’’ of color, 
after first determining what kinds and 
colors are desired. I mostly planted in 
informal groups of from twenty to fifty. 

On the margins of mixed borders car- 
nations may be used with excellent effect, 
especially for those who frequent their 
gardens late in the summer and autumn. 
Beautiful effects of color may occasion- 
ally be had in such borders by associa- 
ting with the carnations other grey-hued 

lants, such as lavender and rosemary, 
Neither of these are hardy at New York. 
Ep.] also planted in some quantities. 
The soil of my own garden was a deep 
unctuous loam, the rainfall of the district 


being rather higher than that of the sur- 
rounding country. Though successful, 
the experiment could not be said to have 
been made under the best conditions. 

The next experiment was at Shrubland 
Park, in Suffolk, under conditions totally 
different, where Lord De Saumarez en- 
trusted me with the remodelling of the 
garden, which was for long perhaps the 
most famous “bedding-out’’ garden in 
England. I had to consider the question 
of its anent embellishment with 
beautiful hardy flowers—the ‘“carpet’’ 
and bedding systems, white gravel and 
broken colored brick, being knocked on 
the head. The soil of the place is a light, 
friable loam, delightful for gardening; and 
so I determined to plant to a great ex- 
tent, with the carnation, tea rose, tufted 
pe lavender, rosemary, and all the 

eautiful and hardy plants obtainable. 
Very many of the finest carnations were 
used in big groups and with fine effect. 
The beds were simple and bold, and we 
had large masses, and groups of the finest 
self carnations known. 

The climate, like that of the eastern 
counties generally, is colder than that ot 
Sussex in winter, but brighter in sum- 
mer, and a better result was obtained 
than in my own garden; so that between 
these two very different districts we have 
evidence that the carnation can be used 
(not merely the cloves, but many other 
handsome forms ranging through the 
finest colors) with the most artistic and 
in every way good effect and use in the 
flower-garden. 

The flower is certainly next to, and, in 
some points, even superior to the rose 
—in decision of charming and effective 
color, and.in fragrance. 

The hardiness of the flower is proved 
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by the natural habitats of the plant, 
which is found in cold, rocky regions in 
many countries of Europe. It may be 


seen wild on Rochester Castle, and at. 


Chateau Gaillard, in Normandy. In m 
experience it never suffers from cold, 
though alternations of mild and hard 
weather will often affect it on cold soils, 
especially where early autumn planting 
is not the rule. All carnations planted in 
November, say, are more likely to suffer 
than those planted in September. 


It is absolutely necessary to wire out 
all rabbits and hares where carnations 
are grown to a large extent in the open 
air. [The American rabbits are just as 
fond of carnations as are their kindred in 
Europe. Ep.] 


The first year we lost every one of 
several thousand plants, all of which 
were eaten up during the hard frost, 
when food was scarce! Afterwards, by 
thoroughly wiring about seven acres 
around the house, we had no further 
trouble. In healthy tufts in the garden, 
carnations offer a tempting treat to rab- 
bits and hares, especially in long contin- 
ued hard weather, when little other food 
can be got. In such weather hares and 
rabbits can easily cross water, and 
wreaths of snow will sometimes gather 
round fencing, so that all precautions 
must be taken. None of us love the car- 
nation better than the rabbit does. I do 
not know how the Jack rabbits I saw so 
often in California would behave in a 
carnation garden, but fear a visit from 
our them would have a ghastly re- 
sult! 

I do not know how the great heat in 
America would favor the bloom of the 
carnation in the open garden; but I 
should expect more in various places I 
saw—say in the foot-hills sof California 
and near Washington. In the warmer 
parts everywhere, I would take up the 
perpetual bloomers, which, in our coun- 
try generally do not thrive in the open 
air. Ourseason is too short to secure 
such bloom as yours would give. If I 
ever have the cap to go through 
America again, I hope I may see carna- 
tion gardens, in the o air, I mean, as I 
know how well the plant is grown under 
glass with you. WILLIAM ROBINSON. 

London, England. 


PAVORITE HONBYSUGKLES. 


Nearly all our homes have porches, or 
arbors, requiring some shade or screen- 
ing, and no other vine can satisfy this 
want better than the honeysuckle. It 
not only grows quickly, but it is pretty 
as well, both in leaf and flower, And 
then when winter comes the foliage does 
not fall at once, indeed it does not fall at 
all where there is shelter, and some sorts 
are more evergreen than others. It is 
also customary about Philadelphia to 
plant it along boundary fences, often one 
at each post of the fence, and very 
pretty indeed is the effect, even when the 
vines are not in flower. 

The four sorts commonly used are the 
Chinese, (Lonicera Sinensis), Japan (L. 
brachvypoda, and L. Halleana), and 
golden leaved (LZ. aurea reticulata) and 
they answer every purpose. The Chinese 
is the one with reddish shoots and leaves 
and reddish flowers in. the bud. When 
the flowers expand they are yellowish 
white inside. While growing fairly 
bushy, as the summer advances, it is not 
so dense a grower as cither of the others. 

Inthe opinion of some persons how- 
ever, the odor of its flower is sweeter 
than that of the others, but I confess to 
being unable to perceive it. The Japan 
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honeysuckle, as we call the brachypoda, 
is the dense growing one with shining 
green leaves. Itis the nearest to being 
evergreen of any, in fact it is quite ever- 
green here. Though quite at home on a 
trellis, it is a splendid one for creeping 
about over mounds, rock, etc., or to 
overhang low walls. It makes a quick 
growth when given the support of a 
trellis, though the shoots are not as 
robust as are those of the others. The 
flowers are wax white, sweet, and pro- 
duced abundantly. 


For rapidity of growth and general 
excellence the Halleana is surpassed by 
none. In contrast to the last named the 
leaves are soft and wooly to the touch, 
not smooth and shining... It is the most 
robust grower of. all, and should be 
planted where much space has to be cov- 
ered. The flowers are large, cream yel- 
low, and they. expand always a week 
later than the others. But letit be said 
of it that it blooms occasionally through 
the summer, as do all to some extent, 
and when fall comes, it bears quite a 
crop of flowers late in the season. 


The golden leaved honeysuckle makes 
less growth than any of the others, and, 
strangely, it rarely or never flowers. [An 
old aamp ‘of it grown on a pillar trellis 
at Dosoris blooms full every year. Epb.] 
But it is so pretty, and so useful in many 
ways because it does not grow strong 
that itis as much called for as any of 
them. 


Now fora few words about pruning. 
Left to themselves, honeysuckles are 
much like grapes; the growth is all at the 
top. And like grapes in this, too, they 
must be cut down almost to the ground 
occasionally, to get young growth from 
the bottom to the top. When about 

rches they may be cut down to the 
evel of the floor or the top of the railing. 
It takes but a week or two's growth to 
cover up the space again, and then there 
is a green sheet of foliage over the whole 
surface. 

The yellow and the scarlet coral and 
the Belgian honeysuckles are rarely 

lanted where the others are. They are, 
in fact partly of ashrubby character, and 
useful set to posts, or to grow in tangled 
masses. All three bear their flowers in 
whorls, or clusters on the ends of the 
young shoots. In their way of growin 
they much resemble the European wood- 
bine. The Belgian, in fact, is classed as a 
variety of the latter. They should be 
close pruned, as this insures a lot of 
strong youngshoots on which the flow- 
erscome. [The trouble with this class 
of honeysuckles is that in early summer 
they become infested with plant lice; on 
the other hand neither the Chinese nor 
Japanese honeysuckles are troubled in 
this way. Eb.] J. MEEHAN. 

Philadelphia. 


SOMB OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Where can I get the ‘‘Wee, modest, crim- 
son-tipped flow’r” the poet has immor- 
talized so beautifully, and to which you 
refer, page 189? and, will it grow here? 
It is the dear little Marguerite (Bellis 
perennis), ganseblumchen in German, 
that in my childhood’s days in Germany 
we used to find growing in thelawns and 
by the road sides in such abundance about 
Easter. Weused to grow double-flow- 
ered ones in the garden, notably a very 
double one with dark red blossoms, and 
others with pink and white flowers. Do 
you know them? I don’t find them in 
the catalogues I get. 

“NIGHT VIOLA."’—Then we used to have 


a perennial flower similar to sweet rocket, 
but the color of the flowers was gray, 
not showy at all, but of wonderful fra- 
grance, and opening in the evening. We 
called it night viola. But I have not 
seen it in thirty years! 

VENus’s CHARIOT.—I have also been 
anxious to raise some Aconitum (com- 
monly called monkshood or Venus’s 
chariot) from seed, but could never suc- 
ceed, not a single seed would germinate. 
Doesit not grow readily from seeds? It 
is a perennial, high growing, with dark 
blue flowers on long spikes. 

Mrs. WILHELMINE SELIGER. 

Connecticut, March 6, ’93. 


The wild daisy of Europe has never 
found a congenial home here. Some- 
times it grows nicely in the grass in level 
orlow, somewhat moist, and slightly 
shaded lawns, but as a rule our summers 
roast it to death. It grows readily from 
seed, and takes kindly to garden cultiva- 
tion, merely praying for protection from 
the scorching heat and drouth of July 
and August. The double flowered vare- 
ties are not infrequent in cultivation 
here, and they can be bought from the 
florists who deal in hardy plants and ad- 
vertise in GARDENING. 

The “night viola” you refer to is Hes- 
peris tristis, one of the old-fashioned 

lants in country gardens in Europe. It 
is a biennial (not a perennial) easily got- 
ten up from seed, and easily grown. In 
European gardens it self-sows itself, and 
comes up all about just as columbines 
and pansies do, but here, while it grows 
readily enough when taken care of, it has 
never shown much inclination to natur- 
alize its:If. Because its sweet fragrance 
is about its only garden merit, is the rea- 
son why it has not become popular with 
usin America. We want something that 
is pretty to look at as well as sweet to 
sniffat. If you want it your seedsman 
can get it for you easy enough. 

You have had pretty hard luck with 
your Venus’s chariot seeds. At best, 
however, they are difficult to get to 
grow. Theseed should be gathered as 
soon as ripe and sown at once, or at any 
rate in the fall, in seed flats, and these 
flats left out over winter in a covered 
frame, but whcre the frost can at 
them. In spring a goodly proportion of 
the seed should start to grow. In the 
case of our southern species, A. uncina- 
tum, we never had much difficulty in rais- 
ing it in quantity from seed. Better get 
a few established plants to begin with, 
and when they bloom, save your own 
seed and experiment with it, and we 
think you will have a good deal better 
success than you had before. 


SWEET PEAS. 


When the crocus pushes its smiling face 
upon the sunny side of your lawn it is 
time to strike a spade into the warmest 

art of your garden to see if the frost is 
out of the ground and if it is, in with 
the sweet peas! Not that there is such 
need of undue haste, but they germinate 
at a low temperature, and want to 
make their root growthin the moist 
spring soil, before the summer heat 
strikes them. Thereis no other day in 
spring like that on which you hear the 
first blue bird, and to really begin gar- 
dening on that day is an ideal pleasure. 
There are three months of anticipation 
rewarded by three months of continu- 
ous bloom in sweet pea culture. [From 
New York southward we are thankful 
for a two months season of sweet peas. 
Ep.] And those. first three months, if 
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NUMBO CHESTNUTS, SHOWING RIPE FRUIT, UNRIPE BURS AND BLOSSOMS ON 
THE TREE AT THE SAME TIME. 
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PARAGON CHESTNUTS. 


you really mean to master this flower 
will require just enough attention to re- 
lieve the sense of waiting. 

By the way, do you really know what 
a successful hedge of sweet peas looks 
like? Just stand and look down that 
row of mixed varieties. Stoutly bushed, 
six feet high, a mass of thrifty green 
covered with a blaze of color. The 
Sweet peais a great brancher, and at 
every joint is a spray of bl ssoms. No 

Ower can give forth more unstint- 
edly a wealth of blossom. The great 
fear is \ou will not be able to keep the 
pods off. As to varieties there are now 
about seventy on the standard list, in- 
cluding Mr. Eckford’s forty-two original 


varieties. You really get but a few of 
these large flowering Eckford’s in even 
an expensive mixture. To be sure of 
th:m they must be bought separately in 
sealed packets at a high price. But 
almost every seedsman has a good mix- 
ture of a dozen or more varieties giving 
the usual range of color, that is inexpen- 
sive. 

Begin with the simple rules of culture. 

1. Early planting. Regardless of 
frost get them in as early as the ground 
can be worked. 

2. Deep planting. They must contend 
with the summer drought, and must be 
at their best in dog days. About five 
inches is the rule. If you have a good 
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garden soil plant them in double furrows, 
ten inches apart, so as to bush between. 
If your garden is not deep and rich, do 
not fail to make a trench a foot deep, and 
fillin seven inches with the right soil. 
Use well rotted manure, and let none of 
it come in contact with the vine above 
the root. 

3. Cover the seed with about an inch 
of earth at first, so that the warm sun- 
shine can reach them, and bring the earth 
up to them at right depth, later after they 
are well up. 

4. Sow the seed thinly, so that with 
a percentage of failure they will stand 
from two to three inches apart. 

5. Bush strongly. White birch “re 
seven feet high, and set a foot into the 

ound, are best. A trellis that allows 

or some lateral spread of vines is alsc 
good. 

6. Sweet pea fertilizer. The writer 
ppers his ground thoroughly in the 
all. Rank manure in the spring means 
burnt vines. Wood ashes are excellent 
for making strong woody stems. Bone 
flour is good. 

7. Run the rows north and south. 

8. Water them in dry weather, espe- 
cially with the rich suds of wash day. 

9. Mulch them. 

10. Keepthe pods off, and cut the 
vines back to six feet. 

W. T. HvutcuHins. 


The Fruit Garden. 


PLANT GHESTNUT TREES. 


Growing chestnuts is claiming a good 
deal of attention from enterprising culti- 
vators throughout a wide area of our 
country, and experiments have proven 
that it can be made profitabie. There 
are some difficulties attending the estab- 
lishment of a chestnut grove or orchard, 
and like all other new lines of work some 
things have yet to be learned by farther 
experience. 

In the first place, chestnut trees are 
dfficult to transplant, and many of them 
die the first season from the effects of 
cartless handling in transplanting. Their 
roots will not endure any exposure or 
drying; therefore they should if possible, 
be dug on damp or rainy days and be 
well protected all the time they are out 
of the ground, and replanted with as 
little delay as possible. In the next place 
chestnut trees are difficult to graft suc- 
cessfully, and in order to secure profitable 
trees it is just as necessary to have 
grafted chestnuts as it is to have grafted 
trees of apples, pears or any other kind 
of fruit. Our best results in grafting 
them have been secured by cutting the 
grafts early in spring before the sap 
starts, and keeping them dormant in an 
ice-house until the buds on the stocks are 
well swollen, usually from the 15th to 
20th of April in this latitude, then graft 
the same as other fruit trees by any of 
the usual methods of insertion. In this 
way we can usually get from 25 per cent. 
to 75 per cent. of the grafts to grow; the 
Broperce of success depending a good 
deal upon the season and condition of 
the weather. 


As most of the bearing chestnut trees 
in this country are natural seedings there 
are of course innumerable varieties differ- 
ing much in the essential qualities which 
make any fruit tree valuable, viz., hardi- 
ners and productiveness of the tree, and 
size, appearance and quality of the fruit. 
A few of the rbest;-yarieties have been 
selected ‘by “nurserymen as combining 


these desirable features in unusual degree, 
and they have been introduced to the 
public under special names, and grafted 
trees are for sale in some of the larger 
nurseries, but as yet there are but very 
few poor chestnuts having more than a 
local reputation, and in consequence of 
the difficulties of propagation the stock 
of grafted trees in the country is too 
small to supply the demand, and the 
prices of them are undesirably high. Our 
illustrations show two of the most val- 
uable and best known varieties of large 
chestnuts, namely Numbo and Paragon. 


Numbo is a full blooded European or 
Spanish chestnut which originated in 
Bucks county, Penn., between forty and 
fifty years ago, and unlike most trees of 
the imported strain has proven to be en- 
tirely hardy in that latitude. The trees 
are enormously productive, and remark- 
able for the smallness of the burs in pro- 
portion to the size of the nuts which they 
contain, also for the habit of bearing two 
crops in one year. There is always a 
late crop of bloom during the summer 
months, so that in autumn there are on 
the trees in addition to a full crop of ripe 
nuts, half grown green burs and _ blos- 
soms, atthe same time. Whether this 
late crop of blossoms would mature per- 
fect nuts in a southern latitude where the 
seasons are longer I do not know, but 
here they are destroyed by frost. 


Paragon is supposed to be a _ full 
blooded American chestnut, and is an 
excellent variety fe heetiga very large 
nuts in great abundance. It also origi- 
nated in Pennsylvania, and the tree is 
perfectly hardy. In sweetness and deli- 
cate flavor none of the very large chest- 
nuts are equal to the small native ones 
that grow wild in the meadows and _ for- 
ests, and in nearly all of the foreign and 
in many large sized American nuts there 
is an unpleasant coarseness or astringent 
taste in the skin which surrounds the 
kernel inside the shell. In this respect 
Numbo and Paragon are the best large 
varieties that have been yet introduced, 
and when they are boiled or roasted, and 
the skin is removed, which is very easily 
done, they are nearly or quite equal to 
the best small sweet nuts. 

The accompanying photograph of a 

late of Japan chestnuts gives a good 
idea of the attractive appearance of the 
narrow glossy leaves and slender twigs, 
which are distinctive traits of this species, 
as itis much smaller in habit than our 
native varieties; another characteristic 
feature is that the nuts have much less 
fuzz on the shell than is seen on our com- 
mon chestnuts. Seedling trees of this 
species commence to bear when they are 
from 3 to 5 years old, while the Ameri- 
can and European trees seldom bear 
under 12 years, and more frequently wait 
until they are 15 or 20 years old, but if 

afted with prolific varieties, such as 
Numbo and Paragon, they will bear in 
from 2 to 5 years after working. ‘Japan 
Giant’? is the name of an imported va- 
riety from Japan, which bears the largest 
nuts yet seen in this country, but grafted 
trees of it are still very scarce in the 
nurseries. 

Here is an encouraging field of labor 
for enterprising and careful horticultur- 
ists to experiment in, as the demand for 
all kinds of nut trees, particularly for 
grafted trees, is greatly in excess of the 
supply, and is increasing every year. 
Planters are learning that grafted nut 
trees are among the most profitable and 
desirable kinds that can be planted for 
shade about farm lanes and rural yards 
or buildings. SAMUEL C. Moon, 

Morrisville, Pa. 
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SPRAY OF JAPAN CHESTNUT SHOWING RIPE FRUIT AND THE 
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CHARACTER OF ITS FOLIAGE. 


[Our illustrations are engraved from 
hotographs of chestnuts grown at 

osoris, and taken here last September. 
The trees are growing in a small grove 
on dry Sais land sloping to the south, 
and get a little top dressing of manure 
every winter. All except the Japanese 
are grafted trees, and assert very em- 
phatically the early bearing nature of 
grafted trees as compared with seedlings. 
They bear enormously, and every year. 
More than that they bear when the wild 
chestnut trees fail, as was the case in our 
neighborhood last year; the crop of wild 
chestnuts around here in ’91 was very 
large, so was the crop of our cultivated 
ones; last vear (92) the crop of wild 
chestnuts was almost a failure, but our 
a garden trees were loaded with 
ruit. Further, chestnut trees make 
handsome ornamental specimens and fine 
shade trees, and if youever have to cut 
them down, the timber is most excellent, 
the trunks for construction or fencing, 
and every limb for firewood. Ep.] 


DWARF PEAR TREES. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
In 1860 my father put out a pear orchard 
of some 250 trees, half eachof dwarfand 
standard trees. The dwarfs were set 
just above the quince stock. After a few 
years he banked them up with dirt sev- 
eral inches high. They threw out new 
roots from above where they were 
grafted on the quince. And now the 
dwarf trees are as high as the standard. 
The lower limbs were trimmed off, after 
several years. They are still growing 
and give abundant crops. We frequently 
see mention made that dwarfs are short 
lived, but are recommended because they 
come into bearing soon. If I were to 
plant a pear orcha-d, it would be all 
dwarfs (or nearly so) and have them set 
deeply above the quince stock. The 
flavor is better on dwarf stock of some 
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varieties, notably the Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Virgalieu and Bartlett. 


In a recent sojourn of a few weeks in 
Arkansas, I saw some of the largest 
pears, apples, persimmons (Japan), plums, 
grapes and peaches I ever beheld, show- 
ing what southern soil and climate can 
do. C. JOHNSON. 

Hastings, Nebraska. 


[You planted dwarf trees and immedi- 
ately set about destroying their dwartf- 
ness and converting them into common 
standards. Itis hard to perceive what 
advantage vou reaped, but in increased 
expense, labor and attention incurred in 
changing the dwarfs into standards the 
disadvantage of the system you urge is 
potent enough. The question of the 
superiority of the fruit borne on dwarf 
trees as compared with that grown on 
standards is, in our opinion, unsettled. 
We havea large variety of both dwarf 
and standard pear trees in good bearing 
form, giving us a fair field for compan- 
son, and we fail to find the said superior- 
ity. As dwarf trees however, are so 
completely under our hands and amena- 
ble to thinning, pruning and other care, 
we generally give the fruit on them a 
little more attention than we do to that 
on our standards, and in this way get 
larger pears. Several illustrations of 
dwarf pears as grown at Dosoris have ap- 
peared in previous numbers of GaRDEN- 
ING.—Ep. ] 


FRUIT GARDEN NOTES. 


If you have neglected pruning your 
fruit trees, prune them now. Take an 
apple tree for instance: Cut away clean 
every sucker from the root, and yous 
sprout from the main stem, and cut o 
the broken branches. If two branches in 
crossing each other rub upon one an- 
other, ,cut one ofythem away. Wher- 
eyer, vou, (think (the( branches are too 
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DISH OF SPANISH CHESTNUTS. AN IMPORTED FRENCH VARIETY 


BUR OF SPANISH OHESTNUT. 


thick thin them out a little. Aim at 
having an evenly disposed fairly open 
head. When you saw off a branch or 
limb do so close to the main limb or 
stem, then with a shaving iron smoothen 
the cut, and paint over the wound with 
good oil paint. In sawing off a limb, 
cut from the under side first; were you to 
cut from the upper side only, the branch 
in breaking would sliver on the lower 
side, but the under cut at first prevents 
this. Pear trees may need a little regula- 
ting, and maybe some thinning, but asa 


rule very little pruning does for them. 
Shorten back the main branches of peach 
trees enough to preserve them from 
breaking under their summer load of 

leaves and fruit. Cherries may 
need a little thinning, but not much, the 
same with plums. Cut off every vestige 
of black knot disease and burn it. 

Pear, peach and plum trees generally 
begin bearing early enough, but some- 
times apple trees run a dea] more to 
wood than fruit. When this is the case 
describe a circle 5 to 10 feet distant from 


the bole of the tree, according to its size 
and age, and there dig a deep narrow 
trench to sever every root running be- 


yond that line, and refill the trench at 
once. This will check the grewth of 
wood and tend to produce fruit buds. 


If the trees are in heavy bearing condi- 
tion, a good dressing of rotted manure 
will help them greatly. Unleached 
wood ashes are a capital dressing to 
fruit trees; spread it on the ground about 
them unstintedly. 

Don't be ina haity uncovering straw- 
berries, raspberries and_ blackberries. 
Where these plants have been pretty well 
covered or buried for the winter they 
will probably come through in good con- 
dition; but present appearances are not 
flattering for blackberries and raspber- 
ries that were not buried. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


PLANTING TREES. 


Be your garden large or small don't 
load it up with common trees. Get the 
most select and appropriate varieties 
obtainable; it adds to the value of your 
property. We find that a steel blue Col- 
orado spruce is just as easily grown as a 
common white spruce; and the glacuous 
Mt. Atlas cedar grows as rapidly as a 
Norway spruce and is immensely more 
imposing. The fine trees cost a little 
more than the common ones to begin 
with, but that is allthe extra they ever 
after cost, for indifferent sorts need as 


good ground and as much care as the 


select ones do. 

Study your ground and_ garden 
and satisfy yourself if any more 
trees or any different ones from what you 
now have would improve your place, 
and act accordingly. 

Don’t plant any more trees than your 

rounds will carry becomingly. Remem- 
be that lots of other things—roses, 
shrubs, vines, herbaceous perennials, 
lawns, and the like, besides trees, go to 
make up a tasteful satisfying garden. 

If your place is small don’t fill it up 
with big trees; plant them outside your 
fence by the roadside forshade. We have 
lots of handsome small trees for small 
grounds, for instance, the flowering dog- 
wood, the snowdrop tree, the kolreuteria, 
the deciduous magnolias, the weeping 
birch and so on. 

The most expensive and unsatisfactory 
trees youcan set out are the ones you 
get gratis in the woods and dig up and 

ring home and plant. They are seed- 
lings whose tap and spreading roots 
have gone far away from the ‘‘root”’ 
that you dig up with the tree without 
having ever been checked, hence being 
devoid of fibrous roots they have a hard 
fight for life, On the other hand, nur- 
sery-grown stock having been once or 
twice transplanted already, has no tap 
root, and the side roots having before 
been shortened they have made a mass of 
fibrous roots beside the butt of the tree, 
and which are ready for immediate use. 


PROPAGATING EVERGRBBNS. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Here at Rochester we have grown ever- 
greens, such as arbor vites, compacta, 
globosa, Hoveyii, pumila, and siberica, 
also junipers of several kinds, and Cup- 
sessus Nutkznsis and Lawsoniana from 
cuttings for several years. As long as 
we have-grown them, they have been 
propagated \trom )cuttings which have 
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always been planted into boxes, about 
16x24 inches, and 4 inches deep. Ample 
drainage must be provided, either by 
boring holes in the bottom of the boxes, 
or by keeping the slats of the bottom 
about a quarter of an inch apart. We 
always use a good, light, sandy soil in 
boxes with a layer of sand, about one 
inch, on top. These boxes when filled 
with cuttings are placed in the propaga- 
ting house close together, and a bottom 
heat of 70° to 75° steadily maintained 
until the cuttings have rooted, which 
they readily do in about two weeks. 


They can remain in the propagating . 


house, or be removed to another house, 
until the weather becomes settled, when 
they may be placed outdoors to prepare 
them for planting. I myself have not 
grown any evergreens from cuttings for 
the past few years, for the reason that 
the demand became so very limited, it 
was not encouraging to doso. I always 
used good sized cuttings, and always 
planted them from the boxes into nur- 
sery rows, about the first week in June, 
and after planting used the cultivator 
among them the same as for any other 
nursery stock with the best results. 
When so treated, however, they should 
be planted into good rich soil to succeed 
and give satisfaction. 


Rochester, N. Y. Joux CHARLTON. 


PROPAGATING GURRANTS, GLEMATISES AND 
GRAPEVINES. 


E. D. C. asks for information as regards 
propagating currants from eyes, and 
clematises and grape vines from green 
wood. 


Currants are easily propagated by 
eyes on benches. Put the cuttings in 
about the middle of March. The Ribes 
genus does not like to be long under 
lass, its species get weak and full of 
insects if put in in December, January or 
February, and you gain nothing by it. 
Put in in March the cuttings will be well 
rooted by the end of April, even sooner. 
Then plant them close in a frame as soon 
as youcan, and protect them till frost 
time is past. All the growth they will 
make will be made while they are on the 


cutting bench. Depth of sand on bench - 


2to 3 inches. Temperature, that of an 
ordinary greenhouse. Air as soon as 
you can, weather permitting. 


CLEMATIS cuttings from green ripe 
wood taken from plants started under 
glass in March or April, or a little earlier 
or later, root freely; also cuttings made 
from green ripe wood of outdoor plants 
root well, but they are not always as 
easily established before winter sets in, 
as are the earlier cuttings. Both should 
be wintered in a cellar or cool green- 
house for rest. 


GRAPEVINES are easily propagated 
from green wood cuttings in June and 
July. Ripen them well on the benches, 
and put them into the cellar over winter 
to rest, and in spring plant them out on 
benches in the greenhouse, or in frames 
with sashes over them. But propaga- 
ting grapevines from green wood is 
humbug. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena, Flushing, N. Y. 


HEDGE PLANTS AND MAGNOLIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
want to plant a hedge along the top of a 
steep, somewhat sandy bank, that faces 
south, and is very dry; can you tell me 
what would be best for such a situation? 

In numer one of GARDENING you 


described three new Japanese magnolias, 
one of which, Watsoni, I cannot find in 
Parson’s nor any other catalogue. Is it 
catalogued under some other name? 
Kings Co., N. Y. H. F. 


1. Much depends upon the situation, 
exposure, surroundings, and the objectin 
having the fence there. The situation as 
described is a very poor place tor hedge 
plants to grow in. Red cedar from up- 
lands might do well, but would be slow 
growing, the wax myrtle (Myrrica cerifera) 
grows moderately well in such places, 
but slow, and the common barberry may 
thrive. 

2. You will finditin Parsons’ catalogue 
under the name parviffora, and also in H. 
H. Berger & Co’s., catalogue under the 
same. Perhaps we had better give you a 
little insight into the naming of this—the 
finest of all the hardy magnolias—species, 
Watsoni. Years ago the late Thomas 
Hogg sent it from Japan to Parsons’ nur- 
series at Flushing, L. I., and in1875 Par- 
sons’ people named it parviflora and cata- 
fopued and sold it. The Dosoris spect- 
men came from there. But it never got 
over into Europe till 1889, when it was 
exhibited by Japan in its garden at the 
Paris Exhibition. One of the Kew (Lon- 
don, England) gardeners discovered it in 
Paris and bought it and brought it over 
to Kew, where it bloomed the next ('90) 
year, and Sir Joseph Hooker finding it to 
be a new species named it in comphment 
to the gardener who saw it in Paris, 
Watsom. But what about Parsons’ name 
and priority? Another plant—you see it 
figured, page 8 of GARDENING—had already 
been named parviflora. The graceful 
thing then to do would have been to name 


the plant in question in compliment to: 


Mr. Hogg or Mr. Parsons, who had been 
so long identified with it, but this wrs 
not done. 


Roses. 


BLAGK SPOT ON OUTDOOR ROSBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Some time ago I found a florist engaged 
in pinching off the leaves of his American 
Beauty roses which had black spot on 
them. Tomy enquiry why he did not 
spray the foliage with copperas solution, 
he replied that he believed from exper- 
lence it was injurious to the young 

owth of the plants to do so. What 
is the recognized remedy for black spot 
on roses? BLACK Spot. 

Philadelphia. 


‘Black Spot,’ as observed in American 
Beauty and many other varieties of 
roses, particularly those of the hybrid 
tea class, is very prevalent in some sec- 
tions of the country and with some 
growers. Up to the present time no 
remedy has been found which is of any 
material use in counteracting it; but such 
solutions as copperas, etc., are very in- 
jurious to the plants, and the man who 
tries them will find this out to his cost. 
The only remedy thus far found for it is 
clean, healthy vigorous growth, with 
a consistently dry atmosphere, and as 
near a normal temperatureas can be run 
without getting it too low. Grow the 
plants healthy and sturdy and they will 
resist the disease to a large degree. This 
is the only remedy that I have been ab’‘e 
to discover up to date. JOHN N. May. 

Summit, N. J. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


SOIL FOR HOTBEDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Does the soil for a hotbed require to be 
excessively rich? Would a soil quite sandy 
be better than a heavy loam, which often 
crusts and bakesin theopen air? A.B. 

Medical Lake, Washington. 


A good deal depends upon the crops to 
be grown in the hotbed. Lettuces and 
spinach require a rich soil to give them 
the succulent quick growth conducive to 
tenderness, but most any kind of light 
soil will do for radishes and carrots pro- 
viding they get water enough, And tor 
raising seedlings of tomatoes, cabbage and 
cauliflower we would rather have it not 
excessively rich. But, really, a fair, nch, 
medium soil is good enough for anything. 
We don’t care much for a light sandy sol 
unless mixed with itis one-fourth its bulk 
of rotted manure. A clay soil while in the 
hotbed should never be submitted to such 
drving influence as would bake it. Freely 
mixed with finely rotted manureit should 
keep open enough for most any hotbed 
crop, But mix the sandy and clayey soils 
together with one-fourth their bulk of 
finely rotted old manure, and you would 
have a capital soil. 


VEGETABLE NOTES. 


To THE Ep!ITor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What do you consider the best varieties 
of the following vegetables for a private 
garden’ 1. Asparagus. 2. Bushbean. 
wax podded; the same, green podded. 3. 
Celery for winter use. 4. Corn, early, 
medium and late. 5. Peas, wrinkled, 
and dwarf, except one late,—two for 
early, two for medium, and two for late. 
6. Potatoes, early, medium and late. 
7. The best wheel hoe. 8. Who do you 
consider the best seedsman for vegeta- 
bles? C. HP: 

Stockbridge, Mass., Feb. 20. 


Certain kinds of vegetables may be 
best in one locality, and poor enough in 
another, therefore there is no best variety 
equally applicable for all places. And to 
avoid any mistake in this direction we 
will merely say what varieties do well 
with us at Dosoris. 1. Conover’s Colos- 
sal. 2. Improved Black Wax; Valen- 
tine. 3: Perfection, Heartwell, and any 
one of the red varieties. 4. Cory, Pot- 
ter Excelsior (does fine in Massachusetts) 
and Stowell’s, 5. American Wonder, 
and Premium Gem, as early dwarf varie- 
ties; McLean’s Advancer, and Heroine 
for medium season; and Everbeanng, 
short, and Champion of England, tall, 
for late varieties. Thelast named variety 
must have brush, the others can be grown 
very well without it, at the same time all 
of them except the first two are bene- 
fitted by having brush, netting, or other 
supports. 6. Beauty of Hebron, tor 
early, Burbank’s Seedling, medium to 
late, and Late Puritan do well with us, 
still these are not the reigning favorites. 
7. Planet Jr. is a capital hoe. 8. Nota 
fair question. We cannot single out any 
one seedsman and say that he is better 
than all others. Any of the seedsmen 
advertising in GARDENING will give you 
A. 1 seeds; we ourselves buy from them, 
and we cannot give you a better guaran- 
tee than that. 


Cos oR _CanpaGE Lettuce, which 3 
best? asks Ws, W.,.New Haven, Conn. 


1893. 
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The cos lettuce tied up and well bleached, 
1S crisp, tender and excellent to eat, but 
it gains friends slowly with us. From 
New York southwards it is of no use as 
a midsummer lettuce; it is good only in 
early summer and in fall. i you wanta 
lettuce for every day in the year, stick to 
the solid heading, or hearting, orcabbage 
lettuce as it is called. 


CELERY.—Mrs. J. E. W., Meeker, Colo- 
rado, writes for information about how 
best to grow celery. She raised a lot of 
it last year but it all rotted before Christ- 
mas. In the meantime send 30 cents to 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, for 
acopy of their new book, ‘Celery for 
Profit.” It will give youa vast deal of 
useful information about how to grow 
this crop. The book has just been pub- 
lished. We hope to review it in an early 
issue. 


Miscellaneous. 


EASTBR DECORATIONS POR RURAL 
GHURGHBS. 


A question has been asked by a rural 
church society as to how their church 
may be decorated at Easter, at moderate 
cost. There can be no grander occupation 
than that of decorating the House of God 
for Easter. Nature provides material, 
and the soul the inspiration for our hands 
and brain to conceive beautiful offerings, 
to commemorate this glorious day. It 
requires but little material and a little 
thought to prettily decorate the rural 
church. There are as a rule, plenty of 
evergreens in the country, or they could 
be obtained from friends in more favored 
parts, that would enable us to makea 
pretty decoration. No floral decoration 
is complete without a background of en- 
hancing evergreens. From woods gather 
some nice branches of pine, spruce and 
hemlock, with a few specimen of junipers, 
cedars and arbor vite, cut off at the roots. 
From the city florist we can get southern 
palm (Chameerops excelsa) leaves and 
plants, with a little wild smilax, From 
the country florist a couple of plants of 
genista, hydrangea or azalea, and a few 
dozen lilies can be obtained. This is sufh- 
cient to decorate an ordinary rural church 
and costs but very little. 

Let us enter the church and suggest a 
few points to the decorator. If you have 
no tall palm plants in pots, get two pieces 
of wood 2x4 inches, by 6 feet long, place 
a stand on each of them as you would on 
a Christmas tree and round these tie 
branches of hemlock, completely hiding 
the stick;into this hemlock tie one ortwo of 
the southern palm plants, allowing them 
to hang naturally, and_ here and there 
Stick a few leaves in to finish it off; you 
will then have manufactured two tall 
palm groups. Place one of these each side 
the sanctuary or main arch, at the altar, 
where they can be seen from all parts of 
the church. A couple of taller arbor vitzs 
on stands can be placed in the rear of the 
palms, this giving the group a fuller ap- 
pearance. In front of the palms make a 
group of lilies, placing a few spirwas or 
dwarf white hydrangeas around to out- 
line the group; care should be taken to 
cover the pots with small branches of 
hemlock. Phese two groups should be 
made a principal feature inchurch decora- 
tion, as they are always before the eye. 
On each side of the altar place a white 
azalea, tipping the plant forward so that 
the flowers will show front; here and there 
pace vases of long cut lilies, bending a 

ew of the sprays to hang in front of the 


vases, thereby making a graceful effect, 
and at the same time hiding the vases. 
A little smilax drooping from between the 
lilies will add much to their beauty. 

The pulpit affords a grand opportunity 
to create something artistic; this can be 
done by placing a few graceful junipers 
against it, at the corners, between these 
junipers hang sprays of wild smilax; then 
tie a loose bunch of lilies in the center or 
let a long garland of them droop over the 
top of the pulpit. Some very pleasing 
effects can be made throughout thechurch 
with what evergreens we may have left. 
The pillars can be beautified by tying a 
few branches of hemlock around them, a 
little higher than the top of the pews. 
Close to the tops of the pillars a neat 
band of pine sprigs could be tied with 
a few sprays of wild smilax droop- 
ing downward to give a tropical touch. 


Thechoir gallery can be made pretty by 
placing a couple of tall arbor vitzs each 
side and tying junipers against the sup- 
ports. Garlands ot hemlock or wild smi- 
lax can be looped in front of the gal'ery. 
A few sprays of green placed at the bot- 
tom of the windows, round the church, 
look well. Ifthere be an opportunity to 
hang a tew vines over a doorway orin a 
corner, it should be taken advantage of. 
Then the vestibule should have a few 
arbor vitzs or cedars placed in the cor- 
ners, whilst the inner doorway should be 
trimmed with a few hemlock branches. A 
little green placed where the sunray, as 
reflected through church windows, can 
brighten its hues, is capable of inspiring 
the human heart with bright, heavenly 
thoughts. 

Natural scenery supplies the best models 
for floral art, and in decorations we 
should remember and imitate her ideas. 
We should not cover architectual beauty 
but rather enhance it with our garlands 
and flowers. Place vines where they will 
appear as if growing. Decorate thechurch 
at Easter in remembrance otf God's mer- 
cifulness; fill the lily cups with praise and 
lay them on His altar, 


That they may carry to Heaven above, 
Our fondest, sweetest love 
On glorious Easter morn. 
J. IVERA DONLAN. 


We are glad to call the attention of our 
rural readers to the above article on 
Church Decoration at Easter. It is writ- 
ten for us by one of our most tastetuland 
experienced professional florist decora- 
tors. The southern palms he refers to grow 
wild in great abundance in the south, and 
are grubbed up and shipped to northern 
florists in quantity for Christmas and 
Easter decorations. For a week or two 
they answer very well. The wild smilax 
is an evergreen species also indigenous to 
the south, and like the palms, gathered 
there and shipped to northern florists in 
large quantity, These plants were more 
fully described on page 100, when speak- 
ing of Christmas decorations. 

Decorating our churches at Easter 1s a 
very beautiful and respectful custom, an‘ 
it is encouraging to find that vear after 
year it is receiving more and more 
attention. Wealthy city churches con- 
tract with the city florists for their 
decorations, but country churches, in 
a large measure, depend upon a com- 
mittee of their members for their 
decorations, Now if our wild evergreens 
as hemlocks, pines, spruces, arbor vit, 
red cedar and low junipers are made such 
use of in the large city churches why are 
they not more employed in the rural dis- 
tricts where they can be had in the fields 
and woods for the chopping down and 
hauling to the church? Ifthey so vastly 
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enhance the value of the decorations of 
the pretentious churches with their hy- 
drangeas, azaleas, deutzias, daisies, gen- 
istas, and noble lilies, don’t you think 
they would help to set off the geraniums, 
oxalises, petunias, callas, and other plants 
the committee may gather in from the 
windows of the members of the country 
church? We can assure you that withan 
abundance of freshevergreensa few bright 
flowers go a long way informing a happy 
effect. Much of the apathy shownin some 
rural churches comes from over-depend- 
ence on the generosity of the few wealthy 
members who may happen to own a 
greenhouse. 

If these greenhouse owners find that 
you are doing your part energetically and 
practically, they wil come to your aid 
with heartier spirit and greater liberality. 
But if you have no greenhouse to draw 
upon you needn't despair, for with hand- 
some evergreens, and your store of win- 
dow flowers, and a few bold plants in 
bloom—say white lilies, hydrangeas or 
azaleas got at the florist’s, you can pro- 
duce a bright and cheerful effect, and 
these plants don't cost much. 


HOW TO FORM AN ABRBARIUM. 
I. 


GATHERING SPECIMENS. 


No one need be debarred from making ~ 
collection of dried wild flowers on account 
of the expense involved. It can be made 
an expensive study, certainly, but it is 
not in the least necessary. -There are cer- 
tain articles lying around in every house- 
hold which can be utilized for most of the 
needs in collecting, drying, and arranging 
the plants in an herbarium. 

In making arrangements for a botaniz- 
ing excursion, the things most needed to 
take along are, a small garden trowel or, 
what I have found to be almost as use- 
ful, and a good deal easiercarried,a stout 
straight handled knife; an implement of 
this character is necessary to dig upsmall 
plants by the roots. We must also have 
something in which tocarry the specimens 
home without their being withered or 
bruised in any way. There are two 
receptacles used for this purpose, the first 
and perhaps the more preterable is the 
botanical box or vasculum, which need 
not be over fifteen inches in length, five 
inches in width, and three in depth, made 
of tin and japanned inside and out to 
prevent rust. The most commonly used 
receptacle however, is a portfolio provided 
with a quantity of paper in sheets, be- 
tween which the specimens are carefully 
put as they are gathered. An old book 
relieved of half of its leaves will answer 
the same purpose. It is necessary in this 
case to have a leather strap,so as to keep 
the leaves tightly together to prevent the 
specimens from shifting about, also the 
more easily to carry it by. Agood sharp 
knife, note book and pencil should also 
be included in the outfit and some slips of 
paper three inches long by two broad 
with a slit aninch and a half along the 
center ofeach. These papers are used as 
temporary labels on which the date of 
collectionis written, also the locality from 
where the plant is taken, together with 
other information such as the condition 
of its surroundings, i. e., rocky ground, 
sandy soil or swamp land, or the label 
may be simply numbered and slipped on 
the plant or flower by means of the slit, 
and a corresponding number made in the 
book and the date, habitat, and condi- 
tions therein noted. Plants and flowers 
should never be gathered in wet weather, 
nor in the,early morning, when the dew 
is upon theny, because, avhen gathered in 
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that state, they take longer to dry and 
do not retain their natural colors after 
being dried. 

In selecting specimens for drying, some 
care and judgement is required. It will 
save much time and worry to begin cor- 
rectly in the choice of specimens. Do not 
be content with a flower having an inch 
or two of stem without leaves, such a 
specimen, if the study is persevered in, 
will in time be discarded and a better one 
substituted. Take for example the com- 
mon white weed or ox eye daisy, which 
grows from one to two feet high. Dig the 
entire plant up carefully by the roots, and 
at least a couple of stems, with fully ex- 
panded flowers, and another in the bud 
state, also be careful to have some of the 
radical or root leaves attached; shake the 
soilin a gentle manner from the roots, then 
if the plant is over a foot long, bend the 
stems near the middle and put it carefully 
in the box or between the leaves of the 
book. All annual and herbaceous plants 
should, if at all possible, have flowers, 
seed vessels, stems, leaves, and roots on 
the same plant, which is selected asa spe- 
cimen. It will be found that many of those 
plants have differently shaped leaves on 
the same specimen, for instance the leaves 
at the rcot are quite different from those 
on the flower stalk, and those half way 
up the stalk are quite different again from 
those near the flower. On some plants it 
is impossible to get root leaves at the 
flowering period, those will have to be 
collected later on. A great number ripen 
their seed several weeks after the flowers 
have gone; these will also have to be 
visited a second time, as the characters 
aftorded by the seed and seed vessels are 
often depended upon as a means of find- 
out the name of the plant. 


It is of course out of the question tocol- 
lect the roots of trees or shrubs, nor is it 
necessary, as they do not vary to such an 
extent as the annual and herbaceous 
plants. Wecan however gather the flow- 
ers, andin doing so care must be taken to 
have specimens at least ten inches in 
length, and if the leaves attached to the 
piece are not typical ones, then another 
piece without flowers but with well devel- 
oped leaves must be taken. Quite a number 
of the trees have their flowers before the 
leaves, such as theelm, maple, and willow. 
The trees from which specimens of the 
flowers of these are taken should be 
marked with labels of some kind so that 
seed vessels and leaves from the same trees 
can be gathered when the proper season 
arrives. 

The season for botanizing so far as 
flowering specimens are concerned com- 
mencees in this locality about the begin- 
ning of March. Some ofthe things then 
in bloom are golden saxifrage, liverwort, 
poplar, willow, whitlow grass, silver and 
red maples and skunk cabbaye. A week 
or two later on we will come across the 
beautiful bird’s foot violet (Viola pedata) 
toothwort (Dentaria) shepherd's purse, 
blood root, harbinger of spring and rue 
anemone. After the first week in April 
vegetation advances very quickly, and 
there is then abundant material tor col- 
lecting purposes. Too many different 
kinds of plants should not be gathered in 
o e outing especially by beginners; fifteen 
ortwenty kinds will give enough work 
before they are properly examined and 
identified. G. W. OLIVER. 

U. S. Bot. Gardens, Washington, D. C. 


SEED SOWING. 


The best garden results are obtained 
where both annuals and perennials are 
grown together. There are periods when 
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each of these classes is at its best, and as 
a rule the one succeeds the other. There 
is no better wavy to raise seeds than ona 
hot-bed; the heat is of a steady moist 
nature and favorable to an even germina- 
tion of seeds. Zinnias, stocks and asters 
germinate well under these conditions, 
and the growth made is of a stout sturdy 
character that serves the young plants 
well when transplanted, as they do not 
wilt so much as when grown in a green- 
house. Seeds of perennials as larkspurs, 
oriental poppies, columbines, campanulas, 
and pyrethrums will all do well when 
sown in this way and better than when 
sown later out-doors. In several instances 
a season is gainel by early sowing. The 
mention is made of a hotbed that those 
who do not have a greenhouse may be in- 
duced to try this method but when it comes 
toa question of careand attention a glass 
house is much easier to attend to, espe- 
cially in such weather as we have had 
this winter. Small greenhouses are easily 
and cheaplv constructed, and the laborin 
caring forthem is small compared with 
the pleasures to be derived from them. 


We should try a few novelties or plants 
we do not know, each year, taking care 
to grow also those that have been satts- 
factory previously. Bearing in mind that 
pinks, roses, and chrysanthemums are 
often local in their behavior, so too are 
several other garden plants, and if we fail 
to get good results from any particular 
packet of seed, we must not condemn it 
hastilv, for the fault may be ours or that 
of our locality. In the case of novelties 
it often takes years of patient weeding 
out of ‘‘rogues”’ before a decided break or 
sport in a strain of plants is ‘‘fixed,”’ and 
sometimes novelties are put onsale before 
they are perfectly fixed,consequently many 
seeds prove more satisfactory in after 
years than at first. We pay a high price 
for select strains of cauliflower but always 
get a percentage of “‘rogues’’ that come 
alongside of the good ones, showing the 
tendency of varieties to revert to the 
original type. An amateur, a friend of 
mine, maintains he would prefer a packet 
of seed to a plant always. There 1s true 
enthusiasm 1n this; he prefers to nurse his 
plants through the various stages of 
infancy, knowing well there are plenty of 
people ready to adopt his surplus plants. 
Herein is one of the greatest pleasures of 
a garden, the ability to give pleasure to 
others and that ofa kind that often out 
lives the plant itselfin the memory of the 


recipient. E. 0. O. 
So. Lancaster, Mass, 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLBETS REGEIVED. 


W, Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 
Manures; how to make and how to use 
them by Frank W. Sempers. Also from 
the same firm, Celery for profit, by T. 
Greiner. We will notice both of these 
books in a later issue. N. Y. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., Bul- 
letins 48, and 49, describing some bean 
diseases, also potato scab, and the use of 
Bordeaux mixture for potato blight. U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., from C. V. Riley, Insect lite. 
Department of Agriculture, Ontario, Can- 
ada: The making of roads, alsoroots and 
fodder crops, Cornell University, Agri- 
cultural Ex. Station, Ithaca, N. Y., Sun- 
dry investigations of the year. Agricul- 
tural Ex. Station, Morgantown, W. Va., 
Notes on pruning. State Agricultural 
Col., Lansing, Mich., Points to note in 
selecting a horse. Wayne Horticultural 
Society, Wayne, Pa., Premium list of 
spring show (March 23 and 24), and fall 
show (November 1-3). From the presi- 


War, 15, 


dent, Mr. E. Williams, Montclair, XN. J., 
The proceedings of the N. J. State Horti- 
cultural Society 1892. 


GATALOGUES REGEIVBD. 


William Parry, Pomona Nurseries, 
Parry, N. J., Small fruit plants, also fruit 
trees, nuts, etc. Jacob W. Manning, Read- 
ing, Mass., select varieties of ornamental 
trees, shrubs, vines, and hardy perennials. 
John Gardiner & Co., Philadelphia, flower 
and vegetable seeds, bulbs, etc. Edward 
Gillett, Southwick, Mass., wild flowers 
and ferns, and hardy ornamental trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, etc.; Wm. Rennie, Toronto, 
flower and vegetable seeds; C. S. Curtice 
Co., Portland, N. Y., small fruit plants, 
also fruit trees and ornamentals; Griffith 
Turner & Co., Baltimore, vegetable and 
flower seeds, and machinery; H. Chaapel, 
Williamsport, Pa., flower and vegetable 
seed; F. W. Burr & Co., Middletown, 
Conn., vegetable and flower seed; John 
Saul, Washington, D. C., new, rare, and 
beautiful plants, also Mr. Saul's cata- 
logue ot roses for 1893. 

WHOLESALE CATALOGUES RECEIVED.— 
Phoenix Nursery Co., Bloomington, IIl., 
ornamental trees, plants, shrubs, roses, 
bulbs, etc.; The National Plant Co.. Day- 
ton, Ohio, rose plants and cut smilax. 


BREEN'S WEEDING THIMBLE.—We have 
received from Thomas W. Breen, of San 
Francisco, a sample of his ‘‘Weeding 
Thimble.’’ It is made of thin steel and is 
in the shape of the finger—two-thirds 
length—of a glove, with a broad nail or 
weeder 5 of aninch long. It fits on the 
finger as neatly as a piece of a glove, 
protecting it perfectly, and allowing 
every convenience of movement, and too 
it acts asa strengthening brace to the 
finger in rooting out weeds. The thing 
complete is only a little over 3 inches 
long. Altogether it is one of the neatest, 
simplest and most useful little imple- 
ments we have seen for many a day. A 
man can carry it in his vest pocket, or a 
lady in her dress pocket with no incon- 
venience whatever. 


FINE CUT ROSES, 


Long stems, 91.00 per dozen: 


FUNERAL DESIGNS, all prices. Write for 
rice list of plants for summer beds. conserva- 
ries, windows. etc. They are healthy. clean 

and cheap. Careful and successfal shipping our 

specialty. . . . 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


in allthe choice named kinds a specialty. 
H. P. or Hardy Monthly Roses, se- 
lected kinds for this climate; own roots. 


Dahlias, 50 best varieties; all colors. 


General assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants, Small Frulta, ete. . . . . 


F. A. BALLER, Bloomington, Ill. 


High Class Plants. 


My specialty is Strawberry Plants. My atock !s of 
the highest quality, true to name and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Letme price your Ist. | hare 
allthe OLD and NEW varictles. [I always put 
in more than enough extra plants of new varieties 
in each order to cover freight and express charges 
It will pay you to write me for what you want. 


Albert H. Clark, Box 117, CAMBRIDGE, MO. 
Read adv. of flowering plants next issue, It wil! pay you. 


PEACH TREES and other Fruits, at lowest 
prices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. — 


John Gardiner & Co., 
- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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NTHEMIS _ Tinctoria 

begins to bloom early 
in June and continues with- 
out interruption until No- 
vember, standing wet or 
dry, hot or cold weather, 
perfectly; the flowers are 
one and a half to two 
inches across, pure lemoa- 
yellow,and borne on good 
long stems, and will last 
a week after cutting; it is 
a plant that will give the 
best of satisfaction. Strong 
field-grown plants, ten 
cents each. 


5 & @ 


= 
s 


ANTHESUS TINCTORIA, or HARDY GOLDEN MARGUERITE. 


A Yellow-Flowered Hardy Perennial that blooms freely the entire Summer. 


~~ C. B. WHITNALL & CO., [ilwaukee, Wis. 


CALIFORNIA 
. FLOWERS 


Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, 
Amaryllis, Cacti, Orchids, 
Native Seeds, etc., etc. 


riRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, 
VENTURA-ON-THE-SEA, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Send 10 cts. for fine new descriptive 
Catalogue. Mention paper. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . . 

ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pear and Plum Trees 


Most desirabie varieties. Quality guaranteed the 
best. Customers of year unanimous in 
highest praises. Prices low to those planting 
in large or small quantities. Write at once for 
Illustrated List. Nurseries at Geneva. 


H. fi. WHITING, Geneva, N. Y. 
and Dorchester, Mass. 


Berlin Nurseries, “tclsale 


100.000 Peach Trees, 300.000 A puces ena nh 
. 8 an R 
Strawberry Plants. Cutalogue free 


Jj. G. Harrison & Son, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. 


CANNAS_> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’or 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hardy Garden Roses. 


The largest stock in New England, by 
the dozen, hundred or thousand: all 
best kinds for garden my Specialty. 
Price list to applicants. Address 


WILLIAI1 H. SPOONER, 
. . . « JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


\ and Ornamental Plants and 
“\\ Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 

\a\\ Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 
@\\ Orange Trees. Bam boos, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- 
7 where. 

Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells all 
about the subject. 

Established 1883. 

Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


Asparagus Plants 


Palmetto is the best. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Michels Early, Haviland and Gandy's Prize. 
N. P. BROOKS, 


LAKEWOOD NURSERIES, New Jersey. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


. in the Greatest Variety, Catalogue Free. 
_.c. MARVIN & BROOKE, Ithaca, Mich; 


OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated = 
= Catalogue 


FoR 180908 


Is now ready and has been mailed 
to our regular customers. Others can FREE 
receive a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 
be ded neted from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guide to Pans 


Free to any addreas by Wm. le. Baraboo, Wis., 
with Catalogue of Premium American Pansy Seeds. 

describing eighty-two varieties and mixtures of 
Pansies. also other seeds and plants. Extra choice 
mixed, 10c. pkt.; Selected mixed. 15c.; Hes- 
perian, 25c. Our pansies have taken first pre- 

t ten years at le:xding fairs held at 

adison, La Crosse, Mirneapolis, 

Peoria and Chicago 


WM. TOOLE, Pansy Spectalist. Baraboo, Wis. 


Fruit and Shade Trees. 


TULIP TREES—Beautiful leaf and flower, 3 to 
4 feet, at 25 cents. 

ELM (Cork or Winged Leaf)—Rusticand Orna- 
mental, 4 to 6 feet, at 25 cents. 

CUSTARD APPLE ot Paw)—4 to 6 ft. at 25 cts. 

EVERGREENS—2 ft. at 25 cts.; 3 to 4 ft. at cts. 

EGYPTIAN FIG (American Persimmon)—4 to 6 

feet, at 25 cts. Full price list free. Address 

Geo. C. Hanford, Makanda, Jackson Co., Ill. 
Mention Gardening. 


Culture 


200 Choice Varieties. Price List Free. 
(CHRysa NTHEMUM 


WM, G. McTEAR, Princeton, N. J. 
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THB GREENHOUSE. 


See to it that all plants that make 
their growth in summer, and which now 
need repotting are attended toin this di- 
rection. Clean pots and clean and per- 
fect drainage in potting are very neces- 
sary. Look out for worms and remove 
them from the old balls of earth as well 
as from the new soil. Pot firmly, and 
see that the earth is well packed down 
between the roots and the sides of the 
pots. Water newly potted plants from a 
water pot rose rather than an open 
spout. Now that the plants are begin- 
ning to grow the temperature and moist- 
ure should be incr. ased a little. The sun 
will increase the warmth in the daytime. 
In ventilating, open the sashes a little at 
a time, and according to the weather; 
have full ventilation at noon; shut up a 
little at a time, beginning about 2 p. m., 
and close early so as to include a good 
deal of sun heat and save your coal. 
Keep the syringe at work among palms, 
dracenas and most other similar plants 
that are in active growth, but not in 
bloom; but don’t hose or syringe plants 
that are in full flower. And in the case 
of cinerarias, azaleas, genistas, hyacinths 
and other soft wooded plants in flower, 
don’t syringe them overhead. Don't 
syringe calceolarias, gloxinias, or show 
Pa bial (generally called Lady 

ashington geraniums) overhead; they 
don’t like it much. While roses, carna- 
tions and some other cool house plants 
like the full sunshine, ferns, palms, be- 
bee and other colored-leaved plants 

ke the shade, and the greenhouse should 
be shaded for them. Sow seeds of be- 
gonias, gloxinias, nymphzas, and other 
greenhouse plants, and put in cuttings of 
all soft-wooded perennial ones. 


reece 


rai WANTED—By the first of April, by a 
practical flurist. married. twu children, German, 15 


preferred; refer- 


Address 
paar EBHARDT. Mayfair, Cook Co., Il. 


GREENVILLE STRAWBERRY, 


OLDER RASPBERRY. .. . 


All other best NEW AND OLD suanberty auc 
Raspberry 250,000 PLANTS. 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for FREE Catalogue and Price List telling all 
about how to grow these fruits. 


E. J. SCOFIELD, Hanover, Wis. 


REER, Seedaman & Florist. 
714 Chautnut Street, HILADELPHIA. 


Strawberries and Fine Fruits. 


| [000,000 Small Fruit 


AND VEGETABLE PLANTS. 
All the old and new kinds. «J.0W Wlison early 
Blackberry plants. Price Li 


Cc. BOGGS, Cheswold, Del. 


Trees, Plants & Vines. 
Strawberries & Rasp- 
-—_——- - berries our specialties. 
Berry Crates and Baskets. Prices low. 


8 

Catalogue free. D. B. GARVIN & SON, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A FINE ROSE SURE to Grow, SURE 
Beautiful Flower Seed. With 
Catalogue for 10 cta. 


to Bloom—and a packet of 
WM. B. REED, | Box W, Chambersburg, Pa. 


BOOK ever 


issued, andtypical of 
the great Columbian 
year, A Mirror of 
American Horticulture 
todate. 2 Pages larger 
than ever, with 150 aceu- 
rate new engravings, The 


1 Pkt. Carnation Margaret, 


1 Pkt. Nasturtium Aurora, 


ly 
1 Pkt. Mignonette Gabriel. 


The entire collection, 5 pkts., 


NEW YORK 
12 BARCLAY ST 


cover design, sketched 
above, printed in ten colors and iii 
gold is of real artistic beauty. It Wg 
tells the whole story for the 
Garden, Lawn and Farm. Our 
ever blooming Cannas, Silver 
Leaf Calla, California Sweet Peas, / 
EOE list of Garden, Vege- he 
able and Farm Seeds, with infor- ARS 
mation concerning flowers atthe. 
Fair, cannot be had elsewhere. 
LESS THAN ; Pkt. Sweet Peas Eckford’s. 


1 Pkt. Pansy, Imp. German, . 


with catalogue, 24c. 


mew vor VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


Mar. 15, 


ATER 


ffs WORLD'S 
9 FAIR YEAR 


.We offer a few BARGAINS to 
introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 = arate 
colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, W hite, 
Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 25c. 
5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c. These 
cannot be had elsewhere for less than $1. 
10c, |2 Amaryllis ohnsonii, the scarlet and white 
l5c, jlily, worth $1.00, only 60c. 3 Grand Roses, 
“<" | Clothilde Soupert, Wonder of the World, 
and new running rose Wichuraiana, @0c. 
An order for any of the above secures 
our catalogue, the full and complete 
World’s Fair Edition. Write to-day. 


CHICAGO 
88 STATE ST. 


5c. 
. 10c. 


THE MOON 


Company 


Trees, Shrubs, 


Vines, and 


Small Fruits. 


Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., 
Morrisville, Pa. 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


Carnations, Coleus, French Cannas, Pe- 
tunias, etc.; Asters, Japan Pinks, Gai- 
lardias, Hollyhocks, Pansies, Phlox, 
Salpiglossis, Verbena, Zinnia and a host 
of other good things for the summer 


garden. Best geraniums, 20 for 50c. 
by mail. LIST FREE. 
DANIEL K. HERR, 
Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


F270 WZeoed of 1st quality can ever 
be sent by mail. May- 

hap you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we Ship Safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees; 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, Etc. 


A large collection of choice hothouse and greenhouse 
plan carefully grown at low rates. er 
as 


ORCHIDS. — very extensive collection: 
Indlan, Mexican. Central, South American. etc. 

Preonies, a large collection: the finest in cultivation. 
Hardy Perennials. Koses.Clematis, Peonites, Phloxes, 
ete. ewand Rare Standard Frults; Rare and Beau- 


tiful Trees and Shrubs, Everyreens, etc. 
Catalogues on application. ‘ 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


southern Gallfornia Fruit Land 


With irrigation water for sale on five 
to ten years’ time. Full information 
mailed upon application. . 


W. B. FOOTE, Etiwanda, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 


eras rote KOOL 


The largest stock 


So pea 
in America. T PLANTS. 


Setalog ELLWANGER & BARRY 


ood 
Mt. Hope Narseries, ROC 


The Kansas Home Nursery 


Offer Choice Fruit and Ornamentals. 
Originator of Kansas Raspberry. 
The Blackcap for the Million for profit. 


A. H. GRIESA, 


Box J. Lawrence, Kansas. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


“orow WATER LILIES. 


GROW 
See catal e for 188, handsomely !!lustrated, con- 
Peebge pighe full description and cultural notes: arma 
free to customers. who need not send for itt: 
others mentioning GA pedo and enc xe, 
in er this useful book with a handsome litho- 
h of Ny hea odarata ar A and a p&t. 
ater will be matled free. 


w. ‘TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 
GREENVILLE, ‘snot promisive 


aero ak the public aA The Bubach's Supertor. 
100 THER RIET ETIES; also surplus of 


pouch Pleee ana Apricot. caeipene free. 
CHAS. WRIGHT, SE ORD, L. 
rail 
Grape Vines, mr, 


Old and ps Varieties. Warranted extra strong. 
NONE CHEAPER. Send for pase ogue 
EUGENE WILLETT, North ollins, N. Y¥. 
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Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 

Have been planted Dye most critical growers for 

over a half cea per ey are sure to Fnow: true 

: leave oe ae mone an FAI, or 

CREENHOUSE. aM. Novellicn are teste 

by us before offering them to our eee ere 
Dreer’s voce Calendar for 1893, 


Now ready. describes the best of everything New 
and Old. vie eee directions In iored pate, and Bonly 
ilustrated. in addition to a colored 

walled for 6c. in stamps to cover postage 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila. 


The GOLUMDUS Collection 


Of really good and showy Flowers. 


6 Packets Seeds for Twenty-five Cents 
CANNA CROZY'S DWARF FRENCH. 10c. 


CALLIOPSIS GOLDEN WAVE, - - 5c. | Fifty 
COSMOS HYBRIDUS, MIXED, - 10c.{ Cents 
MARIGOLD ELDORADO, - - - 6c.{ for 
POPPY, THE SHIRLEY, - - - 10c.|2© cts. 
ZINNIA, NEW MAMMOTH, -~ - 10c. 


Will bloom all Summer and Fall. 


One of our handsomely Illustrated Catalogues sent 
FREE to every purchaser. 


25C. _ BULB OFFER 25c. 
1 Tuberous Begonia. 1 Tuberose. 
2 Lily” of the Valley. 1 Gladiolus. 


WORTH SOc. AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 


E. H. HUNT, 


Seedsman and Hulb Merchant, 
79 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


<2, Southern Plants for > 


Southern Homes 

Free to All, Our New 
, Catalogue of Premium 
Poaee Chrysanthemums, Choice 
: Roses, New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 


South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 

= tion Guaranteed. 
== Raisers of Pea Fowls 
-f and Bronze Turkeys. 
J. J. CRUSMAN, 


= ja Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarkaville, Tem § 
1 —-MORE ooolk EES 
:1000;000 


Old & Reliable. | Send for our Illus. Catalogues. 


W ROCHESTER,N.Y. 

S.UTLES CO.29° lth St. N.Y. City 

READER If you | love Rare Flowers 
choicest only, address 

It Ba te Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. HH. 


GET 


The TIMOTAY HOPKINS 
Collection Of SWEET PEAS 


Comprising 21 Distinct Varieties. A large Packet of each for 
$1.50, or a Packet of the same varieties mix d for only ro cents, 


CARNATIONS GHRYSANTHEMUMS PELARGONIUMS ROSES 
$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00) 


All distinct varieties of these beautiful and fashionable flowers, and all 
strong, healthy, pot-grown plants, postage paid. 
FLOWER OR 


25 Choice Varieties of either cyour 
VEGETABLE Ss FEDS 9 own or our Selection) for $1.00. 
With any of above Collections is sent, postage paid, our _Handsomely 
Illustrated roo-page Catalogue, admitted to be a work of art, and con- 


taining a reproduction, in natural colors, of the 21 varieties of Sweet Peas 
now universally recognized as 


The Timothy Hopkins Gollection of Sweet Peas. 
SHERWOOD HALL NURSERY O0,, 


When writing mention Gardening. 


TREES SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID. 


Northern-Grown Fruit Trees; Beautiful, Hardy, EVERGREENS for Hedges, ebelter Belts, Screens. 
and Lawn P lanting. Fine large trees for Street and Park lanting. Hardy flowering Shrubs and 
Roses, all laid down at your nearest depot FREIGHT PAID and at GROWERS’ PRICES. 

Catalogue containing special offers. - D. BOYNTOS, Shiocton, Wis. 


Michigan ... 
Wild Flowers~ 


Are Hardy and Beautiful. 
Asters, Goldenrods, Dicentra, 
Violets, Calla, Sarracenia, Water 
Lilies, Trailing Arbutus, Bitter- 
sweet, Cypripediums, Ferns, and 
500 others, among which are Trees, 
Shrubs, Vines, Club- Mosses, Water and 
Bog Plants. In any quantity. Send 
for list. . . . |. 


Your Garden Ready and 


§. W. Cor. Sansome and Clay sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wurseryman, 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTALY, 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text ‘book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, #4. 75. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Olds’ Seed Potatoes 


Have won a reputation. 40-page Catalogue of all 

best varieties, with pointers torneo potato growers free. 
OU Ww 9 

COREY WORLD’S FAIR 

has cage good points than any other. Better than 

Freem L. L. 


OLDs, Clinton, Wis. 
SMITH 9 S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 
is the best ever introduced, be- 
use it has more valuable pe Ints than any other var. 
Our ir Free Illustrated Catalogue tells all about It. 


Ww. a BROTHERTON & CO., 
-erTeD= Mich. 


FON 
montis oe 


Golden Opportunity !! 
A chance of a lifetime. I offer for sale a fine 
Fruit and Vegetable Farm in this noted fruit 
section—will produce $75 to $150 peracre. A 


fortune to supply Chicago market. For par- and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ticulars, address GEO. C. HANFORD, | Stock adapted to the northwest, Send for one today 


Makanda, Jackson Co., Illinois 
When writing mention Gardening. 


“COE & CONVERSE, FORT ATRINSON, 
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MY PERN CASE AND HOW | MANAGE IT. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have been the happy possessor of a 
fern or Wardian case for four years, and 
it has been the admiration of my friends, 
and a source of much pleasure to myself. 

The dimensions of my fern case are as 
follows: The box to hold the soil is 16x 
30 inches by 6 inches deep, and this fills 
the bottom of the case inside; the glass 
sides are 16 inches high, and the top is 
of glass. The box is lined with zinc to 
prevent drip or leakage. Jn the bottom 
of the box I placed broken pots and 
brickbats to a depth of 2 inches for 
drainage, and over this a layer of sphag- 
num moss to keep the soil from clogging 
it, then filled up with ¢arth to within an 
inch or two of brim. The soil is com- 

sed of part leat mold, ordinary turfy 
oam, broken charcoal, and chopped 
sphagnum moss all mixed together. Then 
I planted the ferns. This was done the 
first of September, as I wished to have 
the plants well rooted in the case before 
winter setin. I may mention that be- 
fore using it I baked the soilin the oven 
to kill eggs and chrysalis of insects, 
fungi, and seeds of weeds My case is 
now filled with a thicket of lovely green 
ferns set in a golden carpet of living 
moss, The ferns consist of common 
maiden hair (Adiantum cuneatum, also 
A. gracillimum) the variegated Pteris 
cretica, the crested Pteris serrulata, and 
the native hart’s tongue fern, and the 
soil is hidden by a carpet of the golden- 
leaved selaginella, which grows most 
luxuriantly. I tried three varieties of 
Davallia ferns in the case but none of 
them succeeded. 

These ferns in the case need very little 
water, perhaps once in three weeks; if 
much water is given it will bog and sour 
the soil, and debilitate the plants. When 
the glass steams up I ventilate the case 
by tilting the top up a little. The case 
stands in front ofa north-facing window, 
where it has plenty of light but no sun- 
shine, and I can assure you it is a de- 
lightful ornament. 


I tried native ferns in my case one 
year, but only with partial success. I 
planted nice healthy young plants of the 
wood fern (Aspidium spinulosum), and it 
did pretty well; only it was apt to grow 
too rank for its domicile; the Christmas 
fern (Aspidium acrostichoides) did so 
well that it seemed to be quite at home; 
and the hart’s tongue fern (Scolopen- 
drium vulgare) did very well indeed. The 
common spleenwort (Asplenium Tricho- 
manes),and the green spleenwort (A. 
viride), tid less rather than larger, and 

ly 


eventually were choked to death by en- 
croaching neighbors. The rock brakes 
(Pellea afropurpurea and P. gracilis) 
shared the same fate as the spleenworts. 
The walking fern (Camptosorus rhizo- 
Phylius), and the holly fern (Aspidium 
lonchites) lived for a time, but eventually 
succumbed. These last named six being 
rock ferns were decidedly unhappy pris- 
oners, and died for want of fresh air and 
freedom. Isa GILCHRIST. 
Toronto, Feb. 24, '93. 


OARYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1893. 
NEW VARIETIES OF 1892, 
and STANDARD SORTS. 
Catalogue free on application. . . . 
NATHAN SMITH & SON, 
167 W. Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Mention Gardening. 
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This Noblest of 
ail Reeds, 
“ARUNDO DONAX”’ 


with its graceful tropical foliage, is the 
hardiest and most useful of the bamboo-like 
plants, and is particularly beautiful and 


effective when planted in an isolated posi- 
tion on the lawn or on the margin of a 
lake or stream, Last year the canes of this 
plant, with us, attained the 


HEIGHT OF 18 FEET 


—_—____. 


We will send you 
or 25 cts. a Plant, 


F: We will send you 
Pe 75 cts. Strong Clump 

of this Ornamental Reed, together with 
cultural directions and a copy of our Special 
1892 Listof CHOICE HARDY TREES, 


SHRUBS, PLANTS, ROSES, and 
FRUIT. 


er 
? 


“>; Andorra Nurseries, 
i, | WM. WARNER HARPER, Manager. 
’J CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.'S 


SEEDS, PLANTS ano TREES 


GROW, BLOOM AND PRODUCE FRUIT. 
Are well-grown, carefully handled, packed right and guaranteed to reach customen. 
tn good condition. Catalogue over 150 pages FREE to buyers. 
39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CC., Painesville, Lake Co., 0 


os ee 


$$ —$__—— — 


If you can buy a machine for $12.00 that 


| | will do the work of three men, and produce| 

better results, what will be the profits on 

| the original investment in one year? The 
| **PLANET JR.’’ HILL DROPPING DRILL 


| will solve this problem. There are twenty 
other “ Planet Jr.’’ machines equally profit- 
q able to the farmer. 


Our New Book for 1893 gives a complete description 
of each machine, with illustrations. It is a book of 


many lessons in practicalfurming. Every farmer who} 
wishes to decrease his labor and increase his profits,} 
° should have it. We send it Free, Address ' 


L,ALLEN & co. | 
elphia, Pa. | 


Ss. 
1107 Market St, Philad 
1838.—FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1893. 


NUT TREES and Parry's Giant, Pedigree Jupan Mammoth, Paragon, 
. and other Chestnuts. Japan. Persian, French and English Wal- 
NEW | EA RS. nuts, Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless-Pear— 


Ni Ni A S COLUMBUS + FVERGREEN| 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS aoe 


The best only. Seed of either, 25 cts. variety. 


per packet. Circulars free. Local Agents Wan 
T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N. J. D, HILL, Evergreen Specialist 


Sa A I 
150 Beautiful and rare vars. ; P 
CURIOUS CACTI. Choice sample l5c. List free. Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
The wonderful ‘‘ Blood Cactus" only 30 cts. ‘ ‘ 
Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank", Milton, Wis. | ing to advertisers. 


very large and very late. Seneca—large. handsome and im- 
mediately after Bartlet ts. Japan Golden Russet, Vermont Beauty and Idaho, in 
collections at reduced rates. Eleagnus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other 
valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street Ornamental Shrubs, Vines, ete. 
Grape Vines, Smal] Fruit Plants. Immense Stock Maples and Poplars forstreet planting. 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue free 

> ] erie; y 
Pomona Nurseries. WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


A, Blanc & Go, 


Partial List of 


NEW AND RARE 


Bulbs, Tubers, 


== ITC .= 


Agave maculata, leaves beautifully spotted. -.8 0 


Arapanthus, in elx distinct sorta ...........0.. i5e. ‘to 1.00 
buca aurea, Major and others ............... ... 25 
Amaryllis, 25 choice varieties of merit.......20c. to 2.0 
Amorphophallus. Riviterl and Simlense ........... 25 
Anomatheca Corymbosa (DlUC) ....0.. cc ccencccccees 15 
Anthericum Lillsstrum Major, fine. isle eeioteies. te 
Antholiza, in sorts, early bloomers .... ...c..0..00. -10 
Ben pant (Biack Hag Séeb wRE We 0 oeeL 40 Sie ee ere et 
1 e] ngie an ou e ees e @eoe-e@8@@GO@rseaeeeseons e 
Besonia Bau manni, sweet scented.... ......cee.ee. 15 
Bisearmrat MODI s ... 2 0.0. cae cece neces cece ‘is 
Bravoa Gemlnitiors. brilliant flowers .............. 2 
Brunsvigta Josephina and Multifiora......... 2.50) 
Calla Little Gem, are Nana Compacta ............. . 
Calla, variegated fol faze Pemmade nes. xe sleea eee 1.00 
Calla Hastata (Richardisa), yellow flowered........ 1.00 
Chiidanthus fragrans, bright yellom enhcwidsontes gues a0 
num Americanum. We. Cape 40 
Crinum Abyssinica, $1.00; Colllaum. $i 00: "Kirky... i) 
Crinums In 3 other varieties, GEN veiseciicccescavess F.00 
Carcuma in three varieties ............ seccees eee 
Cyclamen, many pores hardy one Secewese lS 
Cypel la erberti eePeeeee. cen @veceacrece ° ry.) 
Crocosmia aurea imperialis ....-. .-...-........s.. meer 
Doryanthes Excelas. A Australian soren Lily. . 50 
Eucomis @ (Royal Crown) = ....... ccccececese DD 
Ferraria Undulata, fine Cape bulb ........... ..... pas) 


Gladiolus Nanceianus: Charles Baltet, Comte 
Horace de Cholsuel, de Candolle. Maurice de 
Vilmorin, Monsieur Hardy, Mr. Lafourcade. Mr. 
Lefebvre, P. Duachartre. "Rosamond de, Rubens 
All the above rare sorts 75c. each; the 10 for %.W. 

Gladiolus Nancelanus: ’ President Carnot. 

Le Grand Carnot, $2.00; Massena, $1.00; 
Kleber, 76c.: Dr. paketit 1.00; General de Mor- 


#1.00; Ika, 
Double-flowering Gia< Gladiolus. Pt. de Soy ew wane L440 
Blue flowering lus. Nuee Blue.......... seeee 1.00 
Hant-flowering Gladioll (G. Childsl)....... oanee eee”. 100 

Gnfiola H thina, Blue aryliis........ -- 1.80 
s@manthus albifiora. coeds Nanrenee etc 1.00 

Hedychium corunarium. very fine............ ..- 2 

Hemerocallis, in 8 distinct veletioa nie to WwW 

H Ilis Caymanensis and undulata.......... 0 

Ksempferi and Others .........6 cce0s ee -- BD 

Montbretias: Aurea, 10c.; icule, 50c.; Au- 

ne. 756. ; Bowae parfait, : Ceres, 2e.: El- 
dorado, $c. legans. 10c.; Btotle de ‘iron, Ise. ; 
Phare, 10c.; ‘Pluie d‘o 

Rayon d'or, 2%c.: Soleil Couchant, ae Seite: 
terre, 2c.; Talisman. We., ete. 

Montbretia| Groccanl aorepiend, a scarlet double- 

ering Monttreue. @ach.... 20. cceee Seaieaen 3.00 

Nemasty! hpsogar ane: blue . 25 

Nerine Coruscans, Japonica, “S50. * 'Pudica, 
We.; Sarniensis. 25c.; dase Se. 

Pancrattum Amanoes (Yeliow Spider Lily). $1.00; 
Calathinum,. 35c.; Collinum, $1.00; yricum, 
S5c., etc.. etc. 

Pentlandia miniatum @eeeateecee-eeoene see @eseseeoaeeceovnsern a0 

Rigidells IMMACUIAtA.........ccccccnccccs « Kis aNeReS 50 

Sauromatum Guttatum. very CuriOus.... ....0s. oo 

Sprekolia Glauca and Longipetala __....... .. ey | 

dia Shea pba Rosea (new), Pink. Bo a oa 


Lilacea (new), lilac. 35c.: Violacea, 25c.; Coerulea 
(blue). Z5c. ; ns Houtter 20. 


Tritomas, in many choice sorts . .2c.to . 
lum Asureum. blue-tiowered Tropsolum.. 1.00 
a pet Pavonolm.... seen coece haewes ae wee ake 
Watsonias, and many other varieties. 


Send for our Catalogue of New and Rare Bulbs. 


Centrosema Grandiflora. 


The great novelty of 1893, Introduced by us to the 
trade. Hardy perennial climber, fiowers like aSweet 
Pea, tnches across, beautiful colors. Strong 
planta, dsc. each; #25 per 100. 


The Largest Stock in the 
world ints on Cacti 
(116 pages, 180 illustrations) and 
Cata lesa ae to those men- 


tioning tod Specs Prices will be 
made for CAOTI for ding if ordered in 
quantity. 


A. Blanc & Co., 


No. 314 North Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenhouses: 48th and Walnut Sts. 
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No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new Seed 
and Plant Book. IT IS A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Iltustrations ; $2500 in Cash Prizes; Beautiful Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

It is mailed free to all enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


address Wm. Henry Maule, Phitadetphia. 


Upon our 250 acres of Nursery we ones every class of 

Trees and Plants that is hardy in a northern climate; 
Fruit, Ornamental, Nutand Flowering. In our catalogs 
which are the most complete and elaborate published by 
any Nursery establishment in theworld,all are accurately 
described and offered at one-half the price of trec agents, 

Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture tells all about 
fruits their merits and defects; how to plant, prune, cul- 
tivate; describes the best novelties, ete. Richly illus 
trated—several colored plates. Price 10 cents. 

Lovett's Manual of Ornamental Trees and 
Plants is authoritative as well as interesting and in- 
structive. A model of excellence in printing and illus 
tration. Price, with colored plates, 15 cents, 

We successfully ship to al! parts of the earth. 

itt! l 

J.T. LOVETT CO., “Wes, sveey. 


Gus 


ecg FARMERSTRAWBERRY 


This is the title of a little book written by our L. J. FARMER, 
who has spent his life among strawberries. It will be an ac- 
curate guide for beginners in all the details; giving directions 
in choice of soil, location, varieties, setting out, ater culture, 
manuring, winter protection, spring care, picking, market- 
Ming, etc. A record of actual experience; much better to the 

me novice than a lot of theories. Price 25 cents postpaid. Jerry 
wae Heagerty, ‘‘The Strawberry King,’ says: “I know of noman 
y better versed in the theory and practice of Strawberry Culture 
than Mr. Farmer of Pulaski.’’ We send our beautiful new 
Catalogue and 6 plants Michel's $I. 35 f 25 C t 
Early Strawberry for 10 cents. Or en $. 
Those who order the book will get plants and catalogue free, 
if they name this paper. 

Pr” The first person In each State who sends 25 cents for the 
above, will get 12 Vandeman Strawberry pane (price $1.00) free 


as a premium for promptness. Speak quick. Say when to send 
plants. Catalogue alone free. Address 


MAPLEWOOD FRUIT FARM, Pulaski, Oswego Co., N. Y. 


4a-ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF ag AND TRANSPLANTED 
NATIVE SHRUBS IN THE U. S 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND EVERGREENS 


of all sizes and of every variety. Descriptive illustrated catalogue, 4 cts. in war 
Favorable estimates given on planting lists. Large planters should get our WHOLESALE 
LIST before placing orders. 49°6,000 HARDY RHODODENDEONS. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, GERMANTOWN, PHILA., PA, 


Sample copy of Meehans’ Monthly, free. 


“2 2,2. 6.6.6 & 4. 6 2.6 6 28 6 6 ooo eS 6 68 Cr 


» that Raise Money. 


OOO 2S 28 Baw G8 6 a 
If you garden for your own table, don’t you 
want justas fine Vegetables as the profes- 
sional Market Gardener? Our Catalogue 
for 1893 tells all about these choicest kinds, 
and Flowers too, with Bulbs and Poultry 


Supplies. Itis free if you are a Seed buyer. 


EAs NSON & STOKES, 21 and : 219 Market Street, _Philadelphia, Pa. 


ze a 


66 ou 00.00 IN GOLD for Beat 10 BERRTES, 
Gere sucess Timbreil Strawberry ‘rates and Baskets. New Fruits a specialty. 
Have you received our Catalogue? I 1 Oa why not? Buy direct and save one-half, 


TREES VINES, ROSES, 
5 ORNAMENTALS. 
IMustrated PEE E,W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


W ARFIELD WILSON and CRESCENT Strawberry; SOUHEGAN, OHIO and GREGG 
9 Raspberry Plants; CONCORD and WO DEN Grape Vines; Cheap for A No. 
1 Stock. All kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, etc. Send us a list of 
what you want and we will price by return oe and send you our catalogue of Hardy Frutts free. 
Do not delay, send to-day. J. M. EDWARDS & SON, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


aS GARDENIN' G. 


BARTA-FINB ROTTED MANURE. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I have a quantity of barnyard decayed 
manure, the accumulation of years in a 
barnyard, (sample enclosed). How 
should it be used for flowers, etc.? Is it 
profitable to use with turfy loam and 
ordinary 1 year old barn manure com- 
post? C, C.H. 

Mass. 

The sample shows an earth-fine gritty 
humus. First of all we would collect it 
into a heap; that is, stack it exposed to 
the weather to sweeten it. Its strength 
depends on how much or little exposure 
and leaching it has been submitted to; at 
any rate it isn’t as strong as 1 year old 
well preserved rotted manure. For soft 
wooded pot plants use 14 of this humus 
to % rotted sod; or better still 1-5 of 
this, 1-5 of 1 year old rotted manure, 
and 3-5 rotted sod. For open-air flower 
beds, alayer 2to 3 inches deep of this 
humus ali over the plat and forked into 
it should please the plants. For top- 
dressing lawns it should make a capital 
compost. 


THE ORCHID FEVER IS CONTAGIOUS. Our 
artist, Mr. Hallock, is very fond of flow- 
ers. We sent him down into New Jersey 
to make some pictures for us. Onreturn- 
ing he wrote us: “When there I could not 
resist the teniptation to buy asmall plant 
of Cypripedium Spicerianum, it is in a 
4-inch pot with one flower and two side 
shoots. -I paid $2 forit. If Iam success- 
ful in caring for my pets (he has nogreen- 
house) I will increase my collection from 
time to time, for I am especially fond of 
cypripediums.”’ 


A HOT WATER PLANT.—A_ subscriber 
writes: ‘I had a letter the other day ask- 
ing for information concerning a ‘hot- 
water plant.’ For the life of me I could 
not make out what my correspondent 
was driving at; he thoughtit was a grow- 
ing plant in a pot of hot water. He evi- 
dently had been reading something about 
a hot-water plant, meaning thereby a hot- 
water heating apparatus.”’ 


MUSHROOMS are again a great success 
under our greenhouse benches. We are 
picking 4 to 5 pounds per week, quite a 
nice supply for home use, and this year we 
haye arranged the beds in succession, so 
we hope to make them last quite three 
months. Mushrooms seem to be easier 
than ever before to grow. E. O. O. 


pepe) ene) sae dil es Sea 


BINCH BLADE 


ec Transplanting Tools 


Cleves’ Steei ‘‘Angie’’ Trow=- 
els, 3 sizes. 


Steel Dibbers, 4 sizes. Sold by 
De leading dealers. Write for prices. 
W.B. CLEVES, Pat. and Mfr. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 
CANADA 


_TAIINLEACHED AS H ES. 


reened and ready for immediate shipment In car 
fund lots, direct from our storehouses in Canada. 
Smaller quantities. In bags. from our storehouse In 
New York. We GUARANTEE all ashes shipped by us 
to be absolutely pure unleached. and give all pur 
chasers ample time to satisfy themselves as to quality 
of the ashes before ylng for them. Send for our 
prices, ro eer other Information before ordering. 
SON, STROUP & CO., 

164 Fulton St.. New York. 


pl 


Mention this Lea 


DISBROW MFC.CO..ROCHESTER, NoYes 


Grape, 
4 otner w. Illus. Catalogue Free, e. 


THE MALTESE CROSS BRAND 
oo BESTOF GARDEN & LAWN 


OSE 


ne dealer ie mort Bi moe direct to the manufacturers! 


| Mca ‘ The ult tla Fercha & Robber Mig. C0.""cmtesco's: 


TRADE MARK 


‘ 
) 


Daisy 


killing all Insecta and bugs. Mone 


for circulars and prices. 


Hand Force Pump. 


Sprays FRUIT TREES and LAI ca cave! to a custly outfit. Recipes furnish ed for 

88a 

is double aeting: has a rubber nozzle. and lever handle. The matertal is the best and Is made 

to withstand the action uf water and acids. You waste money by buying expensive outfits 

that do no better service. Ina hundred wayaitcan be made useful about the house. Send 
Agents muke big money. as they sell readily. A sample tin Pump 

sent ab ns for $2.00, or a Calamine lron Pump for &@.W. Address 


. M. JOHNSTON & SON, Pat. & Mfr., Wilmot, Ohio. 


by spraving these solutions. The “DA SY" 


generou 


Is a simple preperstion 


combining av Gry ele- 
ment required in plants 
to produce vigorous and 
a annus arn ane 


8 flowe box by mall for 
generous flowering. ® Ib. box by mall for $1 00 caee TCH FERTILIZER WORKS, Bay wcity, Mich. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS © 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA ,.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 
Mention this paper. ...... 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 
Ae A monthly journal issued by 
in the United States. 
. . CHICAGO. 


Wwiite for a Copy of 
the largest engraving house 
183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 


Engraving by all Processes. 


Wormy Fruit ts 
and ae Sig il 


spraying with Stahl’s 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Best 
in the market. Thousands 
in use, Catalogue, describ- 

ing ali insects ne gay head / 
fruit, mailed F 


wy WM.STAHL Quincy, it if 
Climbing Roses. Si trancpianted 


oor 
wn. &.00 per 100: &%.00 per 1000. Baltimore Belle, 
Prairie Queen and Mme. sare tee: Can ship at One. 
Z. K. JEWETT CoO., Sparta, Wis. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


PLANTS a ANTS ff sy 
and vermin will destroy 
- Iryo trees and shrubbery, 

ou do not use common 
sense in their protection. 
Wooden tree and flower 


ds are VERMIN 
CUBATORS. 


THE 
“HARTMAN” 
STEEL 
PICKET 
TREE 


AND 
FLOWER GUARDS 


are vermin proof, They are 

fulin ap ce, Will ornament your 
lawn, low close cultivation and 
trimming of grass around plant or 
tree, and will not conceal the follage 
or shade the plant from the sun. 


CHEAPE ‘THE BEST IS 
CHEA es Te AL ATS, and buy 
only fe sad Guard. 


Write for our iluetrataa catalogue 
with testimonialsand prices ;: also con- 
tains full information about Hartman 
Flexible Steel Wire Mats, Steel Picket 
Lawn and Steel Wire Panel Farm Fence. 


HARTMAN MFC. Co., 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


102 Chambers St., New York. 
BRANCHES :{ 608 State St., Chica cago. 
51 and 63 S. Forsvth St... Atianta. Ga. 


GEM aAnp 
JEWELL 


Garden 


’ 4 Ss hould 


~ . 4 m ; 
Cultivators have my 
o / complete 
Single and Double catalogue of 
Wher GARDEN TOOLS 
New Slodel SENT FREE. 
DRILL. J]. A. GOODYEAR. 


The Oldest 
and Kest. 


f Ae Manchester. Mich. 


When Bi Diroinga ‘mention Gardens: 
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Schlesinger HITCHINGS  & CO. _ 
and Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


ty J 
ts . ” 


~ 
é é 


We beg to remind you it’s just 
as important to buy good DRY 
GOODS as to buy sound seeds. 
We sell the good kinds, and save 
you money at the same time. 


££" 
BJU Jashue suUE 


=a A. _ sai af 


JURanvavue Nd VasvIsAs 348 14veNs « 444NapSDANINE 1940080303634 WW 
BES ae oes a ae 


es 


Send for our Shopping List. a a ==. a x ig inertia Lt as ai 
It’s a unique one. Yours for the IRON¢FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 
asking. Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
P Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Schlesinger & Mayer, HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
State and Madison St ; When writing mention Gardening. 
BPs CHICAGO. For Greenhouses, Graperies, Con- 
a er servatories, Hothouses 
cn and Hotbeds. 2 
fia Buy LA AN EF , rters of FRENCH GLASS; 
A ) hy VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO., fF BENT GLASS; SKYLIGHT GLASS 
He ORIST Hh \ 


Ted + \. | Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. . . 
hed hd Bl 131, 133, 135 & 137 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
H. [l. HOOKER COPIPANY, 
- « §7 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 


"We furnish the... | Write for tatest prices. 1 a « « FOR GREENHOUSES. 
ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


Pp T me mere mene great apo romans in apcni Dery and 
for any kind of a structure from a small | LOWER O Ss. manufecturing FLOWER FOES thatcan't be best 


s ‘ the assurance of a host of our customers that 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- our make are the best In the market. Freight Pe he ate very low from this potnt, and our way of pack- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 
your wants. . . . SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


{Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 


a si MACHINERY 


HEATERS, CYPRESS 7s 
Wrought Iron Boilers Only. Catalogues 


E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


SASH 


2 inch, perl00. &3.35 6 inch per 100, $ 2.4) 
64 _ “e 3.50 of - 3.00) 
2%" = 4.00 8" - 5.00 
3 a of 5.00 s). °° . 7. 
3%" 7.5 lv“ as 10.00 
40 " 9.00 11 * be 15.00 
5 * 20.00 


se 13.809 12 * - 
Terns: Cash. f.o.b. here. Address 
HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


ae COMFORT, BEAUTY 
a Vv close 
KEPT P NATURAL TEETH 


PERFECT * * * DENTIFRICE, 


FP—DWMI>S MHCOL ZAMBO HOMDVv<CO 
TH>HM OZ—I>r—-4zmM< uz> om 4or 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. Seneca nie 
Devine Boiler Works, | 3,000,000 Asparagus Roots. 


tists and Phys! ns. So tf i 
an 8 ._ oo. t 
Four sae kinds, puns Donald's Elmira. ier sts. Marshall Kield & Co 
Office .S. Write for wants to . n, Firte, Scott & Co.. James H 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. Walker & Co. Mandel Bios oe clas: 


When writing mention Gardening. I. &J.L. Leonard, Iona, Glou. Co., Ni J. Inger:& May 


216 e . e 


: 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 

the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 
The Largest Plant in the World 

for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 

ready to su 

assorton q 


agate’ and price-lists furnished on application. 


ONE MILLION » * « 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 


Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 


‘WATER LILIES, 


BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


; No Garden Should Be Without 


3 The ONLY BUSH form of the TRUE LARGE 


> Pole Bean, and its prolificness is shown by the fact 


> illustration herewith is not exag 


} It comes Absolutely True from Seed, 


 Burpee’s Farm Annual | 


> up seeds. 


> but poor, 


GARDENING. 


.658. 8.8.8.8 °8.5.6,8.8.8.8,8.6.5.8,8°5.5.8.8 8.5.8. 8.8. 5.8.5.8 .6.6.8°8.8.8.028. 


Rares? S ff 
Bush et ¥ 


Lima Bean. 
Needs no stakes, tre/lises, or other support. 


Undoubtedly the most remarkable novelty in Vege- i il 

tables. It begins bearing as eurly as the large Lima i 
Mil 

that a single plant last season gave 358 pods, The un / 

gerated, but has been i) Hil Ml 

accurately reproduced from nature—paturi il size. VW i il 


and creates a sensation wherever grown. 


Price of THE GENUINE SEED: 

Per liberal packet, 15 cents; 2 packets 25 cts. ; }, pint 
10 cts.; pint 75 cts.; quart $1.40; postpaid 4e mail. 
By ex press $1. 25 per quart; four quarts or more, 
$1.00 per ‘quart. 


For full description, see 


For 1893—— 
Better than Ever Before. 


A handsome book of 172 pages in the seed buyer's 
interest. It tells all about the BEST SEEDS that 
grow; honest descriptions, truthful illustrations— 
colored plates painted from nature; includes rare 
novelties in Vegetables and Flowers which cannot 
be had elsewhere. A five-page illustrated article 
“Where and How Seeds are Grown,” shows the 
knowledge, enterprise and skill necessary to breed 
You should know of this, as there are 
tons on tons of seeds of common quality, honest 
which come from poor plants, and 
naturally grow poor plants. f you are a seed 
buyer, send - posts al card to-day for our FARM 
NNUAL —it is FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & cO.,/ 
Philadelphia. y y) 
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Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 
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supply goods in unlimited quantitiesand of 

t 2 cy. Barthen ware, Com compt ite rown. 
rimen 

Hanging Bich’ we ta, ‘Table Pots, Jardin ness CYPRIPEDIUMS — vnite, purple and yellow. 


TRILLIUMS-—taree pure white, purple, &c, 
LILIES— both native and foretgn—a long Ist. 
WATER PLANTS. Sweet Water Lilies, &c 
WILD FLOWERS-in great quantity. 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings. 
send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 


My Annual] PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
an 
the leading and most popular sorte 


Vegetable, Farm ano 
Flower Seeds, ... . 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my lineof business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEIIAN, 


B. M. WATSON, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen blants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ALL COLORS. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 


vines, 3 Niagara, 3 Brighton, 3 Wo 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
beautiful mixed colors. Safe arrival in g 
dition a pg Price list free to all. 


- TRYON, WILLOUGHBY, OHIO. 
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When writing mention Gardening. 


You wil did over 40 varieties of hardy 
FERNS !2 ny Catalogue, pmenat ital, and easily 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick. Mass. 


mailed free to all applicants. It contains Toe at 


37 East 19th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAPE VINES For $1.00, I will 

* mail postpajd, a 
treatise on ‘Grape Culture” (price 25c.)and9 Ist class 
en; best white, 
red and black varieties; also 10 Gladiolus bulbs, 
con- 


Var. I5, 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our lange Catalogue of 82 
full lists of all the best sorts, wi 
tions for cultivation. 
IRISES of all sorts. 
PAZONIES, 150 named sorts. 
WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 
HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUNS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’'S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


es giving 
ll direc- 


‘Parsons& SonsCo. 


FLUSHING, N. Y.. 


Offer American grown plants of 


Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 

Magnolia Parviflora. 


other rare and well known trees 
, apply for Catalogue. 


For man 
and shru 


Do you buy . . 


TREES 


» WRITE FOR ESTIMATES ON. . 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Specimen Ornamental Stock, 
Roses and many Novelties 
in Hardy Perennials. 


HXPERIENCED PLANTERS EVERY- 
WHERE FAVOR THE 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Plans and Suggestions for Planting, gratis. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrams, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 
Novelties in Trees, sdibhen Conifers and 

Hardy Flowers. ‘ 


tw’ Four Catalogues, 28 pages, fal! Geacri 
most unique > wollectlon in a, fully patie fo 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, [MASS. 
(Established 1864.) 


BLOOMINGTON rade ces Ws serecntc ab sae oe 
Trees 69 Plants 
at sae Pas 


We offer 
of Fruit and ‘Ornamental 
Established 1638. 


Roses, Vines, Small 
Fruit and Forest Toco Bopalin 
Catalogue malled ‘ree. 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 

(Sue. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, III. 


HARDY PINKS. 


New Mound, Essex Witch, Old Fashioned, 
Garden or Grass Pinks. 
PINK SEED, many shades and _ oolors, 
double and single, 10c_ per packet; 3 for 25c. 
ARMERIA LAUCHEANA or Sea Pink, con- 
tinuous bloomer, fine for edgings. Send for 
circulars. ‘ 


THAD. HALE, ‘South Byfield, Mass. 


Mention Gardening. 
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WATERSIDE PLANTING IN MR. G. W. CHILDS' GARDEN. 


Waterside planting (with illus)... eee eee cece eeen ees 219 
THE GREENHOUSE. 
An amateur’s greenhouse (with illus).................... 219 
Poinsettias; how to grow them...................:ccc00ees 220 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. A 
SUNUINEL TOWELS ccscccsesiccaeativisedecidevinaieatosyipsborvens 220 
Japan anemones (with illus)..................-sssessseeeeres 220 
OFNAMEDTA CATGONIIE sia disessassiccrssesicssissoesnsccesinreds 221 
A Virginia flower garden (with illus).................000 222 
Heliotropes from seed (with illus)..............cceeceeeees 222 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 
Propagating shrubs from cuttingS............ secssccsoes 223 
PRISMS LECES TFON SECO os oie ceases sissssaccdactesscgasccevss 223 
Raising Osage Orange trees from Seed...... ........... 224 
Mixed grouping of rhododendrons, etc. (illus)......224 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


CONTENTS. 


Strawberry culture for amateurs................000cce000- 224 
TRE PATARON CIOS acicces cc covvescsctiveciviciacawinesd 225 
THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
MY WHIGOW GALGOts: iivecisscsecisiveccccrceaccseesiicasdvaste 225 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
BST ES SOW. fesanccatviancescudeens acnaannseewvele coanubeuanes 226 
ERE TS DIR acne casigsvolcs desarastecsnsesds sacenaniapentbvanese 227 
LGt US REE SOME LOGIS seis cisctecisssenestncs sivnss-seaadinediee 227 
LOUS OF MUSDTOONG cscsccccecascsonssnisws, «eesespiascdanerunss 227 
POCAIOCS TOF AMACEO TB is csccsdivesackcecescivasscasceasacnesiids 227 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
TBS OCDE a isa eves caso datadatiedinceanniansenieesorixccswasvnninas 228 
HOOK: TOVICWS i cas ciai saaxisedivitieacnctscccikviieetsaesvaaceen 228 
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Do you buy ..-. 


TREES_ 


- WRITE FOR ESTIMATES ON... 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Specimen Ornamental Stock, 
Roses and many Novelties 
in Hardy Perennials. 


MXPERIENCED PLANTERS EVERY- 
WHERE FAVOR THE ..... 


Shady Hill Nursery Co., 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Plans and Suggestions for Planting, gratis. 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 ges giving 
full lists of all the best sorts, wi ull direc- 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

PAZONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUIIS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 
Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 

Hardy Flowers. 


ge Four Catalogues, 228 pages, fully describing the 
most unique collection in America. The for 
‘ &two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, FASS. 
(Established 1854.) 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Treess Plants 


e 
of Fruit and Ornamen r 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Pints, 
Frait and Forest 


t Tree 
Catalogue mailed ‘ree. Esta biished~ 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


ONE MILLION x «* * 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WATER LILIES, 414 coLors: 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


READER It you love Rare Flowers 


chulcest only, address 


It will astonish 
avilastonish Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.H. 


‘+ * GARDENING. 
Parsons& SonsCo. 


FLUSHING, N. Y.., 


Offer American grown plants of 


Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 

Magnolia Parviflora. 


For many other rare and well known trees 
and shrubs, apply for Catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA 
. FLOWERS 


Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, 
Amaryllis, Cacti, Orchids, 
Native Seeds, etc., etc. 


MIRS. THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD, 
VENTURA-ON-THE-SEA, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Send 10 cts. for fine new descriptive 
Catalogue. Mention paper. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SIILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
- e« « e MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’o: 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hardy Garden Roses. 


The largest stock in New England, by 
the dozen, hundred or thousand; all 
best kinds for garden my Specialty. 
Price list to applicants. Address 


WILLIAI1 H. SPOONER, 
. . . . JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


Palms and Draczenas, 
LRGEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


PALMS from lc. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 

DRACZENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 
of other Decorative Plants. Send for catalogue. 
Wholesale lists todealers. . 2... 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Paim Gardens, 
PLATTSMOUTH, NEBRASKA. 


GREENVILLE STRAWBERRY, 


OLDER RASPBERRY. . . .- 


All other best NEW AND OLD Strawberry and 
Raspberry 250,000 PLANTS. Prices 
reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for FREE Catalogue and Price List telling all 
about how to grow these fruits. 


E. J. SCOFIELD, Hanover, Wis. 
Clematis Paniculata. 


Fine plants of thts popular hardy climber, out 
of t-tneh pots, Sle each; smaller plants. out of 
‘ineh pots, loc each. 


D. GORDON, Jamestown, R. I. 


PeEAcH TREES and other Fruits, at lowest 
prices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


ALL things considered, the Jap- 
anes- Anemone is one of the most 
beautiful and satisfactory hardy 
plants grown, and should be used 
largely in every garden. I can 
offer a splendid stock of strong, 
pot-grown plants that will bloom 
this summer and fall at the very 
low price of io: 


Pe Per 
$1.50 Doren: $8.00 Hundred, 
IN THREE VARIETIES, 


White, Pink, and the improved variety, 
Hybeida. 
Descriptive Special Price List on application. i 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


If You Love « e 
Beautiful Flowers 


Send 25¢ for the MULTUM IN PARVO 
Collection of Flower Seeds .... 


Which contains 13 ets, with full cultural direc 
tions, comprising the finest varieties of Asters, 
Stocks. Balsams, Petunia. Pansy. Sweet Peas, Calen- 
dula, Nasturtium, Glant Mignonette. Morning Glory. 
Zinnia, etc., etc., 


Also the Multum in Parvo Collection of 
— Vegetable Seeds, — 


malled free for 25c, which contains Cau!ffiower. Cab 
bage, Beets, Cucumbers, Carrots. Boston Lettuce, 
Leeks, pe eraley Squash, Radishes, Tomatoes. Onlons. 


"James ‘White & Co., 


50 Jefferson Market, New York City. 


ual PRICED CATALOGUE is now 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contsins 
the leading and moet popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm ann 
Flower Seeds, . 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last seasca. 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGETIIAN, 
37 East ioth St., NEW YORK CITY. 


FINE CUT ROSES, 


Long stems, 81.00 per dozen: 


FUNERAL DESIGNS, all prices. Write for 
rice itst of plants for summer beds. conserva- 
ries, windows. ete. hey are healthy. clean 

and cheap. Careful and successful shipplog our 

specialty. . . . 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL. Manager. 


in all the choice named kindsa specialty. 
H. P. or Hardy Monthly Roses, se- 
lected kinds for this climate; own roots. 


Dahlias, 50 best varieties; all colors. 


General assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants. Small Fruits. ete. . . . . 


F. A. BALLER, Bloomington, U1. 


GLADIOLTI. a, 


SUPERB BULBS : : 


Choice varieties in mixture, 50 cents 
per dozen postpaid. ; 


E. W. BREED, 22 Prescott St., 
oe CLINTON, MASS. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers; 
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WATERSIDE PLANTING. 


How much the beauty of a place may 
be enhanced by the proper use of astream 
of water running through it, is partly 
shown by the beautiful picture presented 
of a waterside planting on the grounds 
of Mr. George W. Childs, at Bryn 
Mawr. A large spring rises on the upper 

ttion of the grounds, which, as it 

ows and widens 1n its course, has been 
made use of at various points to add to 
the attractions of the grounds. At some 
ints the plantings are arranged along 
Its sides to look almost as if the situa- 
tion was that of a primitive wood. 
Nearing the lower end of its course, 
where the picture has been taken, more 
of artificial planting is represented, and 
so beautiful 1s the sight to those who see 
the grounds in summer that many a 
visitor who strays from his company is 
found lingering on the banks of this 
stream. The plants in the fore-ground 
of the large bed will be recognized as the 
Caladium esculentum, and there are 
some on the left hand side of the stream. 
Caladiums will take lots of manure to 
advantage, to bring out large leaves and 
rich, green color. There is sometimes 
rivalry among neighbors to see who can 
have the largest leaves to show in the 
fall, and the tubers are potted early, to 
give them a good start before being 
lanted. And in cases of theirbeing used 
in beds, as is shown here, the display of 
foliage would commence thesooner. The 
shrub-like mass at the back of the bed to 
the right is composed of golden bell, Jap- 
anese snowball and other shrubs, and at 
its base is a group of Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandifiora, while to the left, and 
nearer the water, and very much in place 
are the tall canes of the Arundo donax. 
On the left of the water, the group while 
having many of the plants already men- 
tioned, has as well an assortment of 


A SUBSORIBER'S GREENHOUSE IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


spring flowering shrubs, to give attrac- 
tion earlv in the season. 

The plant which so prettily clothes the 
water wall is the common English ivy, 
which Mr. Hughes, the gardener, finds 
admirably suited for the purpose. It 
runs in among the stones, getting a 
good root hold, and clothes the faces of 
the wall with a sheet of green. Lower 
down the stream will be noticed a rustic 
bridge, which carries a roadway over it. 
The railings are thickly overgrown with 
the Virginia creeper, pretty at all times, 
and especially so in the autumn, when 
its foliage colors so beautifully. 

J. MEEHAN. 


The Greenhouse. 


iN AMATBUR’S GREBNHOUSB. 


Our illustration shows the greenhouse 
of Mrs. F. H., one of our subscribers 
residing in Brooklyn Heights, and it has 
been engraved from a photograph kindly 
sent to us. You willsee that this green- 
house is what we call span-roofed, it has 
a front bench for plants, then a pathway, 
then a wide central bed for plants, and a 
pathway and side bench on the other 
side, but hidden in our picture. It is in one 


stretch, but divided into three compart- 
ments, the nearest one being the warm- 
est division, the middle one the interme- 
diate, and the far away division the cool 
one. The doorways show where the com- 
partments are divided off by glass parti- 
tions. The wheel at the top is connected 
with the ventilating gear. The plants 
suspended to the roof on blocks and in 
baskets are orchids. 


What can be more delightful than a 
greenhouse in winter? In such a long 
dreary winter as the past one, what a 
happy retreat such a greenhouse as this 
one must be. What a feast for the eye, 
rest for the mind and recreation for the 
body one must find in such a retreat. 


Anent our illustration Mrs. F. H., 
writes: ‘The photograph of my green- 
house was taken one morning by my 
grandson while I was indulging in my 
daily visit to it, which is only about fif- 
teen feet from my dwelling house, It is 
quite unpretentious, but a great luxury 
in a city garden. It is seventy-five feet 
long by twenty-three feet wide, and is 
divided into three compartments, namely, 
stove, cooler, and cool, adapted to the 
plants therein. The foliage plants have 
taken the second premium at the exhibi- 
tions at the Lenox Library and Madison 
Square Gardens... .My> collections are 
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various—foliage plants, azaleas, orchids, 
primulas, and miscellaneous plants. From 
this greenhouse I fill a large bay window 
out of the library, changing it with the 
different varieties in their season. This 
is considered by my friends and the pass- 
ers-by as a great benediction, as so fewin 
a city enjoy the sight of flowers, and Iam 
always happy to have such enjoy them 
and visit the greenhouse. 

“Tam such an enthusiast over flowers 
that perhaps I have given too glowing 
an account of them, but I can only say 
come and see for yourself whether I am at 
home or not.” 


POINSBTTIAS; HOW TO GROW THB. 


In the spring of 1873 a florist friend at 
Philadelphia, who had a houseful of 
sturdy old plants, pruned them durin 
March, and threw out the wood, whic 
upon request he gave to me. I took the 
best and stoutest of it and cut it into 
cuttings of two eyes.each, struck them, 
potted them into 3-inch pots, and planted 
them in the open sound about June 1. 
September 1 I had some 200 4-inch pots 
filled to the rim with good soil, (rotted 
turf 3-5, leaf mould and manure 1-5, sand 
1-5), made a small dibble, went out to 
the plants, cut off six or seven inches of 
the strongest tops, trimmed them up to 
three or four leaves each, and dibbled one 
into each pot, and set them into the 
propagating house, which was close and 
shaded. In about five weeks they were 
mostly rooted and growing. From De- 
cember 1 onwards to the New Year they 
attracted considerable attention, for the 
method did not appear to be much 
known. 

These little plants of a foot or so high, 
in 4inch pots, give a head of bloom 
quite % or more of the usual size. The 
only care needed in their production is to 
give them good drainage, plenty of heat, 
and neither too much shade nor water in 
the early cutting stage. They are useful 
at Christmas for mixing in with ferns, 
etc., the smallness of the pots permitting 
their employment in small vases or bas- 
kets. The large plants (which have not 
been topped) are best lifted, and laid flat 
onthe benches of a warm greenhouse. 
The leaves should be trimmed off to 
within three or four of the top before 
lifting from the ground, for they are 
dificult to retain. Lay three or four 
plants side by side, and cover the roots 
with a bushel or two of soil, spread soil 
twoinches thick over the bench, and 
then another row of roots across, with 
their stems extending about *3 the length 
over the previous ones, cover the roots 
of these again with a hill of soil, and so 
continue to sandwich them in until they 
are disposed of. If grown in a suitable 
temperature, the ends will soon turn up 
and give bracts 15 inches or more across, 
commencing at Thanksgiving, and con- 
tinuing to Christmas. 

The double variety is later, and by 
planting it in a house 5° cooler it will 
continue until March 1. The creamy 
white variety 1s useful for contrast, also 
for trimming baskets, used alternately 
with the scarlet. 

The poinsettia is soon grown in all 
tropical countries that are not too wet. 
Itis not happy however in the hottest 
stations. JaMeES MacPHERSON. 


MARGUERITE CARNATIONS are again 
prominent this year and deservedly, for 
thevare easily raised trom seed and bloom 
well the first year. Aside from the first 
set which was a little loose-habited we 
now have a fine dwarf strain; and stress 
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is placed this season on the pure white 
flowered variety. For fuller particulars 
about these favorites see page 136. 


The Flower Garden. 


SUMMBR FPLOWBRS. . 


In our gardens in summer besides 
having quantity and variety enough to 
keep the ground well filled and gay all 
the time, we want a liberal assortment 
of plants for cutting from for house dec- 
oration, and to afford us plenty of blos- 
soms to present to our friends. Annuals, 
perennials, bedding plants, bulbs, and 
shrubs all help to make up this list. 

Prominent among annuals are sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, mignonette, poppies, 
coreopsis, gaillardias, verbenas, sweet 
alyssum, Drummond phlox, zinnias, lark- 
spur, sunflowers, pansies, forget-me-nots, 
and the like. It is a very easy matter to 
get these up, andin any quantity from 
seed. 

Perennials suitable for cutting consist 
of Elwes’s snowdrop, daffodils, poets, 
narcissus, tulips, dwarf, German and 
Kempfer’s irises; Oriental poppies, per- 
ennial candytuft, golden alyssum, peo- 
nias, columbines, bleeding heart, lily of 
the valley, orange asclepias, bell-flowers, 
coreopsis, pinks, double lychnis; pyre- 
thum, liles of many kinds, day and 
plantain lilies, larkspur, hollyhocks, 
spireas of sorts, phloxes, dwarf clema- 
tises, tritomas, Japan anemones, moun- 
tain fleece, and a good many others. 
These are propagated by seeds, cuttings 
or division, as the case may be, and we 
should have a goodly number of the 
several kinds—quite a mat or bunch at 
least of each variety. 

Bulbs or tubers, aside from lilies, may 
comprise cannas, dahlias, gladioli, tube- 
roses, summer hyacinths, two-flowered 
milla, montbretias, and the like, which 
if not hardy in the open ground, can be 
wintered by any amateur in his cellar. 

Shrubs include fragrant bush honey- 
suckle, forsythias, Japan quince, snow- 
balls, spirzeas, dentzias, lilacs, mock 
oranges, hawthorn, sweet shrub, white 
alder, altheas and hydrangeas. 

For summer flowers you want lots of 
tender or bedding plants. We don't 
mean that vou are to use these to paint 
a Turkish rug or imitate the design of a 
Paisley shawl, but grow them to cut 
trom. Plant lots of rose geranium, and 
lemon-scented verbena to cut green, and 
any quantity of heliotrope for its delli- 
cious blossoms. Plant double-flowered 
scarlet geraniums enough so that when 
you want to cut a big bunch of them 
you will have plenty to justify you in 
taking a branch of the leaves as well. 
Have deep blue ageratum in quantity for 
the same end. <A bed of fuchsias against 
the north side of a high close fence or 
building will afford vou material of an 
uncommon kind to fill a vase now and 
again; and ina similar place so too will 
tuberous-rooted begonias. The blue and 
white vaneties of Plumbago Capensis in 
thrifty estate before the summer is over 
will supply vou with many a big bunch 
of pretty flowers. The double white 
fevertew is exceedingly generous for the 
fourth of Julv. From a row of early 
struck carnations, planted out in sum- 
mer you can pick many a fragrant bloom, 
and bouvardias planted out bear freely 
from July till frost. This should be an 
incentive to us to raise twice as many 
carnations and bouvardias as we want 
for winter, letting one-half of them 
bloom all they want toin summer. The 


tender salvias should also be grown. 
While splendens and its varieties (the 
best of all) are easily raised from seed, 
others as involucrata, Heeri and gesnert 
flora are gotten up easier from cuttings. 
The large white flowering form of Sot 
anum jasminoides should be given a 
warm place as a vine; and where the 
winter does not set in very soon, the 
earlier chrysanthemums may be grown 
for blooming out doors. Add to these 
the host of abutilons, crinums, agapan- 
thuses and other tender plants found in 
amateur’s gardens, and see what a useful 
host we will have for summer work. On 
the other hand, rob our gardens of their 
rose and scarlet geraniums, lemon ver- 
bena, helotrope and the like, and see 
what a gap there would be left. 


At this time of the year these tender 
plants are easily increased from cuttings 
put firmly into pots filled with sandy 
soil, and set in a sunless window in a 
warm room, or better still into a hotbed 
and well shaded till they root. 


JAPAN ANBMONES. 


The Japanese anemone (A. Japonica) 
andits varieties are among the most 
beautiful and desirable of all hardy her- 
baceous perennials. They are bold, hand- 
some plants, and come into bloom in 
August, lasting till destroyed by frost in 
October, and arein their finest form in 
September. Their blossoms are large 
and showy, and pure white, or pink, or 
pu ey le. They make capital garden 

order plants, of rather refined bearing, 
and also may be used with much satis- 
faction naturalized with lilies and some 
other choice flowers. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. Wilkinson 
Elliott, of Pittsburg, Pa., for the photo- 
graph from which our illustration has 
been engraved. It represents the ‘‘anem- 
one walk”’ in the garden of the late Pro- 
fessor I. W. Jackson, Schenectady, N. Y. 
The garden 1s now kept up by Mrs. Bene- 
dict, the daughter of Prof. Jackson. 
This anemone walk is 200 feet long, and 
the plants grow some years six feet high. 
The garden was laid out sixty or mor 
years ago by Prof. Jackson, and has been 
verv famous in its day. 

This picture represents one of the finest 
effects in natural gardening. Just think 
of the luxuriance and floral glory of 
these anemones in September, when our 
picture was taken, and see the advwan- 
tage of growing the plants in mass, 
rather than in dotting them around in 
borders. Age has multiplied the plants 
and glorified the walk and simplified the 
lesson: These anemones are perfectly 
hardy; they like good, rich, deeply worked 
ground, and a httle mulching in winter. 
no matter be this of decayed grass or 
their own leaves and stems, or a heavy 
coating of snow. Then I.t them alone 
and let them spread a'l they want to. 


Right now is the time to plant them. 
As they are in full bloomin fall the proper 
time to plant or transplant them is in 
spring. And we strongly recommend 
these anemones to our readers, more 
especially the white-flowered form. The 
typical form has_ rose-colored —semi- 
double or full-petalled flowers; then we 
have a vanety called Aybrida, which has 
large, single, paler blossoms, and also 
the pure white flowered form, which is 
the handsomest and commonest. In 
Europe this white form is called H«n.- 
orine Jobert, a name seldom used in this 
country. 

These anemones are propagated by 
ase of the roots. A lot of the thick 

eshv roots are taken from the old plants 
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and cut up into pieces an inch or two 
long, and laid in boxes of sand or sandy 
earth in the window, frame, or green- 
house, or in a slightly shaded bed out of 
doors, when they all will put forth fresh 
eyes and grow up into plants. Indeed in 
the gardens of Albany and Rochester we 
have seen young plants coming up all 
over the ground from pieces of the roots 
that had heen broken in digging. They 
are shy to set seeds. But within a year 
or two a gardener in Ireland has secured 
a fine new white flowered form which he 
has named Lady Ardilaun, and which 
produces seed so plentifully that seeds of 
it are offered in a limited way this year 
by some of the seedsmen. 

Any common garden cultivation suits 
these anemones. In order to enjoy them 
to their fullest extent we may grow them 
in pots plunged out of doors in summer, 
and brought inside in fall as we do 
chrysanthemums, when they blossom 
beautifully, the white being purer than it 
comes out of doors. Out door plants 
showing flower buds may also be lifted 
in July or August and potted, kept in the 
shade for a few days, then in a more 
open place, and finally removed to the 
gs to blossom, and they willdo very 
well. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. 


Has it ever occurred to the readers of 
GARDENING how few genera of plants are 
used in the decoration of our parks and 
gardens? Was this fact fully known I am 
inclined to think that the severe criticism 
concerning what seems to some, objec- 
tionable modes of planting, would be 
somewhat modified. The greater part of 
the people visiting these places, undoubt- 
edly think they have seen plants without 
number, but he on, whom rests the respon- 
sibility of planning and planting knows 
that instead of their number being legion, 
those commonly used may easily be 
counted on the fingers. If we take from 
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JAPAN ANEMONES. 


his list geraniums, alternantheras, coleus 
and ageratums, to make the best of it, 
the decoration would be a tame affair. 

A praise-worthy effort has of late been 
made by introducing many of the good 
old hardy herbaceous plants of our 
fathers, plants which have proved them- 
selves worthy of the honorconferred upon 
them. It may be difficult to find among 
these plants any one that would produce 
such an unfailing display of bloom as does 
the geranium, still many of them can 
scarcely be surpassed in color or beauty 
in their season by any of our commonly 
used bedding plants. Well do I remember 
how humiliated I felt while riding across 
some of our western prairies thepast sea- 
son on seeing from the car window what 
nature could doin decorating herself, even 
without man’s assistance. How could I 
help feeling as I did. It seemed to me she 
had brought together all her beauties to 
shame me, and she did it well. For when 
I saw the beautiful butterfly-weed (Ascle- 
pias tuberosa), blazing star (Liatris), 
horse-mint (Afonarda), false indigo ( Bap- 
tisia and Amorpha), hedgehog coneflower 
(Echinacea), common coneflowers (Rud- 
beckia), star-thistle (Centaurea), and 
cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinalis), these 
mixed with fine tufts of beard-grass (An- 
dropogon), and spike grass (Uniola litifo- 
lia) and an occasional depression allowing 
her to display fine beds of arrow 
head (Sagittaria) and yellow nelumbo 
(Nelumbium Iuteum) I had to feel 
myself beaten, but I tried to cheer 
up by thinking these would not 
last long, forgetting at the moment 
that she still held in store for future 
delivery a whole raft of asters, golden 
rods and rosin plant (Silphium), witha 
supplemental list of blazing star and cone- 
flower, etc., and all these grown without 
plart-house or hot beds. Won't using a 
lot of these hardy beauties enable us to 
find more place for a still different class of 

lants, which for want of space cannot 

e grown to any extent? I mean tropical 
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foliage plants. If variety is pleasing let 
us have variety. For many years I have 
been using plants in fully exposed places 
which others have told me they would 
not dare to so fully expose. It may be 
that the treatment they receive in the 
winter may have something to do with 
their being able to bear exposure through 
the summer, Our plants are stored in 
houses which we try to keepat about 50°, 
these places can scarcely be considered . 
more than good store houses, their roofs 
being about two-thirds dark, with such 
a temperature and with very little sun to 
excite to growth, the plants remain fairly 
dormant through the winter, their growth 
is therefore matured in the sun and they 
seem to like it. 

Among those thusexposed are Dracena 
draco, Beaucarnea, Cycas revoluta, En- 
cephalartos, Macrozamia, Pandanus 
utilis, P. Vietchii, P. Javanicus. All the 
Phoenix and Chamerops, palms and 
Sabal Palmetto, Jubza spectabilis, Livis- 
tona, and one or two of the dwarf grow- 
ing Cocos palms. But Rhapis flabelli- 
formis, Areca lutescens and Seaforthia 
palms are better satisfied to be ac- 
commodated with a partial shade 
through the heat of the day. The whole 
collection of Ficus are sun lovers. The 
Australian fever tree (Eucalyptus globu- 
lus) isa fast growing and highly orna- 
mental tree. 

It is early in the season at present and 
if each of us search out and plant half a 
dozen plants different from those to which 
we have confined ourselves so long, and 
each one report his success or failure, I 
think we may soon havea greater varietv 
of material to decorate our gardens with. 
The world is wide and her products are 
bountiful. Let us therefore gather them 
in and enjoy them. . G. 

Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


Get your borders.nicely cleaned up, all 
thejold mulching cleared away, and the 
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dead leaves and stems of last year cut 
over and removed. Any transplanting 
you want to do should be done before the 
plants start into vigorous growth. 
Columbiney, larkspur, bleeding heart and 
other early growers bloom better when 
planted early. As you go over your bor- 
ders now, when the earth is compactly 
settled, you will find that many of your 
plants are sticking up above the ground 
level, well, lift these out, throw a little 
dirt out of the hole, then dig the hole 
loosely and reset the plant, being sure to 
keep it down to the common level. If any 
of vour plants have out grown their 
bounds—sunflowers, red milfoil, loose- 
strife, etc., are apt todothis—cut around 
them and reduce the clumps to the size 
you wish, at the same time remember that 
the central part is the least vigorous, it 
may therefore be better to lift the clump 
altogether and divide it, replanting a 
strong side piece throwing the old stool 
away. 

If you want to increase your stock of 
phloxes, sedums, day lilies, plantain lilies 
or other perennials, early spring is the best 
time to do it; just dig up the old stools 
and divide them into as many pieces as 
you care to and replant at once. 

About digging the borders. Don’t do 
this till your plants show a brisk start 
and you can see where every one is grow- 
ing. Asclepias, perennial gy psophila, pla- 
tycodons, fraxinella and some others 
don’t show above ground till late, there- 
fore by early digging you might cut and 
destroy them. Besides it is better to have 
your lowering, resetting, etc., finished, 
and the trampling on the borders done 
with before digging them. And when you 
do dig, never use a spade but always a 
fork, the latter does better work, breaks 
up the soil better, injures the roots less, 
and is easier to work than the spade. 

At this time of year you will probably 
find a lot of seedlings of larkspur, coluin- 
bines, hollyhocks, coreopsis and others in 
the borders, they were self sown last vear 
and came up in the fall. Lift them and 
plant them out where you wish for them 
and fork the others under ground for it 1s 
not well to have your plants too thick. 


A VIRGINIA FLOWER GARDEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have been raising flowers for the past 
fifty years, and with some of mine I have 
had remarkably good success, but this 
has been more from the situation than 
any otherone cause. Mine is an old 
house, built by an eccentric old gentle- 
man, in fact it is two houses put just far 
enough apart at the corners to walk 
between them. But ‘it’s an ill wind that 
blows no one any good,”’ and his ideas 
in house building have given me just the 
situations I have utilized in raising my 
pretty flowers, and enabled me to laugh 
at vou when you wrote in the Country 
Gentleman, some years ago, that yard- 
long racemes of wistaria blossoms were 
to be found in the imagination of the 
catalogue makers rather than in our 
American gardens, when on the side of 
my house a profusion of these wonderful 
racemes hung down 2!2 to 3 feet in 
length! I got my vines at first from 
soln Saul. And Ialso had to laugh at 
the late James Vick when he said that 
the variegated honeysuckle was more of 
a shrub than a vine, when mine was 
covering one end of my porch, and creep- 
inv into the upper story window; and it 
had no fady yellow leaves at all, but the 
loveliest pea green and yellow veins, the 
admiration of all who saw it. 

The accompanying diagram or ground 
plan ot my two-house residence and its 
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A VIRGINIA FLOWER GARDEN. PORCHES FOR VINES, AND NOOKS AND 
BEDS FOR FLOWERS. 


1. Climbing Hydrangea. 2. 


5. Lavender. 6. Akebia Quinata. 


Chinese Wistarta. 3. Variegated Honeysuckle. 4. 
7. Monthly Roses. & Bleeding Hearts. 


Spiraea, double. 
9. Chinese Jessamine. 


porches will give you some idea of the 
paradise I have for vines and flowers. 
Onthe flower-garden north paling the 
akebia turns brown and ugly with the 
hard frosts and cold nights we have most 
winters, but it takes a freeze like what 
we had this winter to touch it in the 
warm house-corner, where also spring 
comes to it much sooner, than out 
farther. The bleeding heart is forced into 
early growth by the warm southeast 
corner and its flower stalks are a foot 
long, when the plants in the open garden 
are only showing through the ground. 
The first three consecutive warm days in 
January make the Chinese jessamine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum) yellow’ with 
bloom; a freeze comes and kills this 
bloom, but the next hot sunshine brings 
out others, soitisa feast of flowers all 
winter long. Mrs. L. G. C. 
Rockingham Co., Va. . 


ABLIOTROPBS PROM SEED. 


One of the leading novelties among 
seeds last vear was Lemoine's Giant 
Heliotropes. V. Lemoine & Sons, Nancy, 
France, areprominent florists, and espe- 
cially interested in raising new varicties 
of garden plants. We bought some of 
their helhotrope seed a year ago, and 
sowed it indoors in spring, and set out 
the seedlings in the open garden towards 
the end of May. The plants grew 
rankly, and by midsummer they were in 
bloom, and such blooms! immense broad 
heads, of several shades of hehotrope 
color. We had compound heads of flower 
about a foot across. And_ these helio- 
tropes continued growing and flowering 
all suminer and fall till cut down by frost. 
In our illustration (engraved from a pho- 
tograph kindly given us by Mr. A. Blane, 
ot Philadelphia) you will see these mas- 
sive-headed heliotropes in front of Mr. 
V. Lemoine, who, with his box in hand 
is gathering the seeds of his favorite 
flower. Fine though they look in’ the 
picture, as grownin France, they grow 
just as well in America. 

Behind Mr. Lemoine behold the mass of 


cannas in bloom. And across the path 
from him see the large beds of tuberous 
begonias in flower; thev look thrifty, and 
are full of bloom, and surely no one can 
deny that, as grown there, they justity 
the name of bedding plant. The bed of 
tall, dark, iris-looking plants between 
the two beds of begonias 1s one of mont- 
bretias. M.crocosmifiora is the leading 
kind, but now-a-days we have a good 
many other improved sorts varying from 
rich vellow to crimson-scarlet. They are 
excellent amateur’s plants. Although 
barely hardy we can lift and save the 
roots in the cellar in winter. 

Take a look at that little garden spot 
of Mr. Lemoine’s: Could anything be 
simpler? And yet what a sea of beauty. 
The plants are en masse, each kind by 
itself, and all in full loveliness. And there 
isn't an amateur in the country who has 
got a little bit of land who cannot have 
as luxuriant and gay an effect in his gar- 
den as Mr. L. has in his patch, and that 
too without the aid of greenhouse or 
frame. He can raise his heliotrope from 
seed in a pot in the window, or propa- 
gate by cuttings from his old _ plants. 
Of course with the aid of a hotbed, or 

eenhouse the work would be greatly 

acilitated. The tuberous begonias can 
be raised from seed, but this needs care: 
the old tubers can be wintered in a frost- 
proof cellar, and planted out in Mav. 
The montbretias live out of doors over 
winter with us under a heavy mulching. 
If wintered in the cellar they should be 
planted outside about the end of April. 
Than the large flowered cannas we have 
nothing that makes a finer blaze of color 
in summer, or that is easier grown; they 
are among the most satistactory and 
least troublesome of all garden plants. 
Kept in shghtly damp earth in a frost- 
proof cellar they keep over winter yper- 
fectly. And they multiply ten fold a 
vear. 


SULPHUR-COLORED Pot  MARIGOLDS 
(Calendula).—Meteor is the best striped 
sort and Prince of Orange perhaps the 
best orange-yellow variety, and now in 
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V. LEMOINE, OF FRANCE, GATHERING HIS HELIOTROPE SEED. 


the above we have a pale or sulphur 
colored sort. All are of the easiest culti- 
vation and make a pretty show of flowers 
in early summer and again in fall, seif- 
sowing themselves with great freedom; 
but they are of little use for midsummer 
or hot weather. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


PROPAGATING SHRUBS FROM GUTTINGS. 


Those who have shrubs which they 
desire to propagate from hard wood 
cuttings will find the winter season the 
proper one to make them. Nearly every 
tree and shrub can be propagated from 
hard wood cuttings with more or less 
success, even oak sticks stuck in the 

ound for staking purposes have been 

nown to grow. As a rule, however, 
there are better ways of propagation 
followed where cuttings do not prove a 
success. Nearly all shrubs root fairly 
well from hard wood. All of the more 
common ones do, such as the berberry, 
callicarpa, corchorus, red-stemmed dog- 
wood, purple hazel, deutzia, silver thorn, 
burning bush, golden bell, althza, privet, 
hydrangeas, bush honeysuckle, mock 
orange, flowering currant, spirzas, 
lilacs and weigelias, and many others. 
Cuttings are made from the shoots of the 
past season. They are cut at any time 
while dormant, before spring comes. 
They are to be made much the same as 
grape cuttings are. A length «f from 
nine to twelve inches is a good one. 
Though not essentialin all cases it is 
better to make the cutting by cutting 


just below a bud at the lower end, and 
just above one at the top. Use a sharp 
knife, that will make a clean cut. For 
convenience sake these cuttings can be 
tied up in little bundles of a dozen or so 
in each, and afterwards set away in 
damp earth or damp moss in a cellar, 
cold greenhouse, or any similar place, 
free from frost. By the time the ground 
is ready to receive them outside many 
of them will have formed a callus where 
cut. A plot of ground in fair condition 
and that will not become hard in sum- 
mer is fit for them. Stretch a line and 
throw out soil enough to admit of set- 
ting the cuttings six to nine inches deep, 
leaving three or tour inches out of the 
EGU, Placed three or four inches 
apart will be right. Throw thesoil back, 
well pulverized, and tread it in firmly 
about the cuttings, and the material 
part of the work will be done. Keep the 
soil clean throughout the spring, and 
when hot weather comes if some kind of 
mulching can be placed about them, it 
helps to bring them through the summer 
safely. Aside from poplars, planes and 
willows which root readily fromcuttings, 
few other trees are propagated in this 
way. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia. 


RAISING TREBS FROM SEEDS, 


Many a person loses money and patience 
in attempting to raise trees and shrubs 
from seed. The novice is apt to think tree 
seeds are like those of kitchen garden 
vegetables, growing as readily, but such 
is far from feng the case. In nurseries 


even where seed sowing is a_ business, 
there are certain kinds which are always 
sown with doubts as to the results. At 
this season of the year there will be but 
little use in sowing sorts which have been 
drying out since they ripened. Nearly all 
kinds will do as well or better sown in 
spring if they have been kept over winter 
in some cool, close damp place. If fruit 
seeds, such as cherry, plum and apple, are 
kept in barrels or boxes in such a place 
they will absorb a little moisture all the 
time, and sown in spring, early, they will 
ow very well. And nut trees require 
just the same treatment. Take your 
hickories, walnuts and also your acorns, 
put them in barrels and place theminany 
place where they will lose no weight, but 
ain it rather and no more care is needed. 
ome sow these seeds in the fall, but there 
is no need to, besides there is often much 
loss by mice, squirrels etc., when seeds 
are outside all winter. Spanish and Ameri- 
can sweet chestnuts will not maintain 
their vitality long if not sown or mixed 
with dampearth, hence are generally sown 
in the fall. But place poison forthe mice, 
or there will be but few nuts left when 
spring comes. Where no suitable building 
exists for the keeping of the seeds as 
described, the desired results may be ob- 
tained by mixing them with almost dry 
earth. It should be slightly damp, that 
the seeds may add to their weight all the 
time. 


The best success with maples, birches 
and elms attends the sowing of the seeds 
as soon as they are ripe. The silver and 
the red maple, the red birch and elms all 
ripen in early summer.|Soew them at once, 


and you will have nice young plants b 
fall. The other species of these whic 
ripen towards fall are preferably sown 
then, though mixed with earth in boxes, 
and sown in spring will do. Lindens, 
ashes, tulip, poplarand some others kinds 
are often disappointing to many who do 
not know that they remain in the ground 
twelve months from the time of sowing 
in spring. This is the rule with them, as 
it is sometimes the exception with late 
sown seeds of other kinds, which would 
have grown at once if sown earlier. The 
honey locust and the osage orange are 
raised in great quantities for hedging pur- 
poses, and the yellow locust for timber. 
Many writers claim it to be necessary to 
pour boiling water over locust seeds to 
assist germination. While this may be of 
assistence, especially in the case of old 
seed, it is certainly not necessary in the 
case of fresh seeds sownearly. Still there 
can be no objection to the practice. The 
osage orange grows readily sown as 
early in the spring as the ground will 
permit. 

Seeds of evergreens are invariably sown 
in the spring; and excepting junipers and 
vews, which take twelve months usually, 
do not take long to germinate. Beds ot 
about four feet wide, such as many use 
for strawberries, are a convenient size 
to use for the sowing of tree seeds. Pre- 
pare the ground well, by forking in quite 
decayed manure, smooth nicely and sow 
the seeds broadcast, covering large ones 
like hickories with an inchor two of soil, 
smaller ones less, much as is done in the 
vegetable garden. Lath frames, the lath 
halt an inch apart are excellent for plac- 
ing over the beds, for shading and cooling 
purposes, until the seeds are nes ve ground. 
The seedlings are transplanted when a 
year or two's growth have been made. 

Philadelphia. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 


RAISING OSAGE ORANGE TREES AND BOSTON 
IVY PROM SEED. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please give me a few hints on growin 
osage orange and Ampelopsis Veitchii 
from seed. NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

Delaware Co., Pa. 


Sow osage orange seed in rows, 1to 14 
inches deep, or broadcast in a 4 to 6 feet 
wide bed, as soon as the ground can be 
worked; and transplant the seedlings the 
following year. Sow the ampelopsis seeds 
broadcast and thin ina 4 to 5 feet wide 
bed, covering them about half an inch 
deep with fine soil. When the young vines 
are 12 to 15 inches high pinch the points 
out of them to strengthen the lower eyes, 
so that when they are transplanted per- 
manently they will grow out from the 
lower eyes and cling at once tothe wall. 
Or,if vou have a frame or greenhouse you 
can sow the seeds in pots or small flats, 
covering them half an inch deep, and 
when the young plants have made two 
leaves pot them off sirgly into 2 or 21!s- 
inch pots, and when they have grown 12 
inches or so pinch the points out of them 
and give a small stick to support each 
plant. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I. 


MIXED GROUPING OF RHODODENDRONS AND 
AZALEAS. 


Landscape gardeners have, of late 
years, adopted the irregular style of 
planting trees and shrubs, including 
evergreens, except rhododendrons and 
azaleas; they still think these must be 
planted together in masses by them- 
selves. Only in Central Park, New York, 
have Iseen an attempt miade to plant 


better advantage than planting in masses 
as we find in Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 
When the masses are in bloom they pre- 
sent an imposing sight, too much in fact 
in one place and at one time, even the 
large bank of evergreen foliage makes an 
impression on us. But when rhododen- 
drons are planted in the irregular way 
with deciduous azaleas, and thin-leaved 
shrubs, as tamarix and styrax inter- 
mixed withthem, the effect is better and 
less tiresome. Never plant other large- 
leaved trees or shrubs with rhododen- 
drons; it mars the effect. 

Looking at the rhododendrun as the 
masculine and the azalea as the feminine 
representative, both as regards their 
flowers and leaves, it will be seen that an 
azalea passed out of bloom is a rather 
thin-looking plant, and the rhododendron 
in the same stageis rather stiff in its 
appearance, but in planting if we inter- 
mix them in an irregular way, the one 
gets toned down and the other lifted up, 
—they are made to be planted together 
in this way. To form an ideal group we 
should add also a few mountain laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia), Andromeda floribunda 
and the evergreen Azalea amaena. 

In the sketch on opposite page I 
have partly given the outlines of such 
a group as is recommended, with some 
additional choice trees and shrubs at 
some distance as a fitting background. 
In the event of a northern exposure con- 
iferous trees and shrubs may be used as a 
background, serving both for ornament 
and a protection from the north winds. 
Rhododendrons should be planted 8 feet 
apart, and between them set out the 
azaleas and other plants recommended; 
of course no measuring to the inch should 
be practiced, for planting should be ir- 
regular and never in straightlines. After 


a few years such a group will have a’ 


charming effect, all the plants having 
plenty of room, and each individual dis- 
playing its own beauty and outline. The 
trees and shrubs in the background 
should stand as least 30 to 40 feet away 
from the rhododendrons, and they should 
be 15, 20, or 30 feet apart trom one 
another, according to kind and dimen- 
sions when full grown. 

Such a group as this is my ideal in 
planting. I dislike bouquets that are 
simply dense bunches of blossoms, or any 
stiff formal plantations of treesorshrubs 
or lesser plants, or decorations of any 
kind done up in bunches. 

J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena, Flushing, L. I. 


The Fruit Garden. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. 


The amateur wants the best of berries 
at a reasonable cost. Selecta rich, moist 
soil; it should be well manured and 
planted with hoed crops, at least two 
years before setting the strawberry 
plants. The soil should bedeeply plowed 
or spaded, and finely pulverized. The 
best fertilizer is well-rotted stable ma- 
nure; if this is not at hand, unleached 
wood-ashes and finely ground bone 
would be my second choice. I use them 
all,astoo much stable manure has a 
tendency to produce vines at the expense 
of the fruit. Use twice as much manure, 
well worked into the soil, as would pro- 
duce a good crop of corn. 

Procure medium-sized, vigorous, young 
plants. Plants from a parent plant that 
has not borne fruit are the most vigor- 
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ous and satisfactory. Weak plants from 
an old bearing bed are not worth accept- 
ing as a gift. Set early in the spring, 
with line, in rows four feet apart, and 
the plants fifteen inches asunder in the 
row. Trim the plants and shorten the 
roots, and set the crown of the plant 
even with the top soil, roots full depth 
and well spread out; press the soil firmly 
against the roots, leaving it loose and 
light on the top. Cut off all blossoms as 
they appear. Cultivate often, especially 
after heavy rains, and keep clean from 
all weeds. Cut the first runners off till 
July first, then allow the young plants to 
root in a narrow matted row, keeping a 
path clear between the rows. This sys- 
tem will give good results with the least 
labor, but a better method is advisable. 
Allow two of the first runners, that 
are strong and vigorous, to each plant, 
to root about a foot from the line of 
plants, and on each side, but midway 
between the plants thus: 


cutting off all other runners as thev 
appear, unless plants are wanted for a 
new bed the next season; then a few may 
be allowed to root one plant each, atter 
the first of September. Inthis way bet- 
ter plants can be raised than it is possi- 
ble to buy in the market. Plants re- 
stricted in this way produce large and 
fine colored and flavored fruit. About 
the first of November, on the approach 
of cold weather, cover the ground be- 
tween the rows and plants with light 
stable manure, and after the ground is 
frozen cover the plants about two inches 
deep with some light litter, pine needles, 
hay or straw. In the spring remove 
the mulch after danger from frost is 
past. Cultivate two or three times be- 
fore the berries set, removing all weeds, 
then cover the bare ground with mulch 
to keep the ripe berries from the dirt. 
The matted rows should be fruited only 
one season. 

Thestooled rows can be renewed by re- 
moving the middle row of plants. Re- 
move these and cut all the leaves and all 
the runners from the two outside rows 
soon after fruiting, clean out the rows, 
apply plenty of manure, keep well culti- 
vated and all runners cut. The fruit, the 
second year, will be nearly equal to that 
of the first year both in quantity and 
quality. 

If the beds are very weedy after cut- 
ting and drying the leaves, a little hay or 
some light material may be added, and 
the bed fired and burnt over. To do this 
successfully the ground should be wet 
when burnt, and care taken to have such 
material as will give a quick, flashy 
blaze. I prefer to clean out the beds 
without the fire, as there is no chance for 
a loss of plants. 

Now a word about varieties. The 
amateur wants fine fruit; fine in color. 
form and quality, also enough of it. No 
variety, in my opinion, is of any practi- 
cal value unless it is a vigorous, hardy 
plant and fairly productive. 

. In my trial grounds I have over a hun- 
dred varieties, but taking all points into 
consideration, both of plaut and fruit 
and to name four varieties that would 
please the most fastidious and cover the 
whole season, from early to late, I 
should, to-day, name the Bomba, Bar- 
ton’s Eclipse, Beverly, and Parker Earle 
as the best for the family garden. Re- 
member, however, that in different parts 
of the country different varieties may be 
more desirable. The Bomba is early, 
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r. Rhododendrons and a few Kalmia latifolia and Andromedas. 2. 


Andromeda floribunda and Azraleaamuna. 3. 
large). 
bucus aurea, 7. Viburnum plicatum., &. 
huvtensss, 11, Pyramidal Oak. 12. 
nolia Halleana (Hellata’. 


dark red, cone shaped, very large, firm, 
and of the best quality, and it is pro- 
ductive, and the plant very vigorous and 
hardy, making few runners. Its_blos- 
soms are pertect. Borton’s Eclipse is 
early, dark scarlet, roundish-conical, and 
very large, and the last pickings are 
large; it also is firm, of best quality and 
very productive, Plants vigorous and 
hardy, making plenty of new plants. 
Blossoms pistillate. Beverly is medium 
to lute in season; and itis of a beautiful, 
bright, deep, crimson color; the form is 
conical, and the largest specimens are 
ribbed but not coxcombed; size, large; 
flesh firm, and of the best quality. ‘Ihe 
variety is of more than average produc- 
tiveness. The plants are vigorous, and 
have extra clear, healthy foliage, and 
they make plenty of runners that root 
lreely without any assistance. Blossoms 
perfect. Parker Earle is late; scarlet, 
long conical form, with slight neck, and 
large; the flesh is firm, of good to best 
quality; very productive. The vigorous 
plants are making large stools and few 
runners. Blossoms are perfect. Parker 
Earle sets an immense amount of fruit 
and needs extra fertilization and culture 
to perfect all the berries. Bomba 
and Beverly are fine canning berries; 
texture firm and highly colored all 
through. Beverly is a trifle tart, not 
sour as some varieties I could name, and 
has, when canned, much of the wild 
Strawberry flavor. 

For second choice, that would cover a 
longer season I should name Bederwood, 
Pearl, Saunders and Belmont. Thelatter 
and Pearl are best quality; the others 
good. All have perfect blossoms, and are 
productive. GEO. P. BEEDE. 

Fremont, N. H. 


THB PARAGON GHESTNUT,. 

I am somewhat surprised at Mr. Moon’s 
Statement, page 204, that the Para- 
gon chestnut 1s supposed to be a full 
blooded American variety. This is hardly 
warranted by anything known of this 
Variety. It has none of the characteristics 
of the American chestnut and no botanist 
would hesitate a moment to declare ita 
full blooded foreign variety. It was pro- 
bably raised in this country fromthe im- 
ported nuts the same as the Numbo and 
several other varieties of the same species 
In cultivation but it does not possess any 
ofthe native blood, The most prominent 
characteristic of the Paragon is the im- 
mense length of the spines on the burs, 
Ziving to the latter their great size, but 


vunus Pissardit. 
Cornus florida lore rubra. 1}. 


Hardy Azaleas, with a few 


Tamanix Africana and T. tetrandra (no T. chinensis, too 
4. Betula Younghitst pendula. 5. Styrax Japonic.. 


6. Malus Halicanao» Parkmani: vr Sam- 
9. Andromeda arborea. 10. Eleagnus 
Rhus glabra lacinvata. 14. Mag- 


the nuts within are really no larger than 
those of the Numbo and not near as large 
as many of the imported varieties an- 
nually brought over from Spain and 
Italy. I think well of the Paragon, hav- 
ing planted fifty trees, and some have 
been in bearing for the past three years 
but I don’t th nk we should call it aseed- 
liog of the American chestnut. By the 
way, will Mr. Moon kindly give us the 
name of the man in Pennsylvania who 
raised this variety’ A. S. FULLER. 


The Window Garden. 


MY WINDOW GARDER. 

I want to tell you all about our house 
plants. I say “our” for my husband has 
become very much interested in them, has 
been studying up the floral catalogues, 
and nearly every night when he comes 
home from Boston he asks this question. 
“Any new development?’ Sometimes I 
have some new bud or leaf to show him, 
and we are both delighted. 

We have a large bay window in oursit- 
ting room. It is ten fect long and three 
feet deep, and, and it has a southwest and 
western exposure. My husband built 
thrée tables which fit snugly into this 
window and they are all filled with clean, 
healthy looking plants, some in bloom, 
many in bud; we are looking forward in 
a few weeks to a fine display of blossoms. 

We have various varieties of geraniums, 
tea roses, begonias, sedums, carnations, 
and abutilons, also hydrangeas, callas, 
heliotropes, English ivies and ferns, and 
several calceolarias, some of which are 
showing bud. We have a few very nice 
hyacinths and tulips, and are so well 
pleased with them that we hope to get a 
greater number next year. We failed to 
get some freesias, however, and] am very 
sorry for that. 

Of cinerarias we have an elegant show, 
and they look fresh and green, and there 
isn't a bug on one ofthem! Six of them 
are now in full bloom, one 1s purple with 
white center, two magenta with white 
center, one fine very full cluster of plain 
maroon, one immense flowered dark pur- 
ple, one large deep magenta with a pecu- 
liar center. Others are in bud but not 
open yet. You don’t know how much 
enjoyment we have had with these lovely 
plants and how others have enjoyed them 
too. I sent several to my sister and 
mother. I hope I shall never be without 
them again. What is the best way to keep 
them going—seve sceds, or slip them, or 


what? Some of them seem to have shoots 
from the sides, one of these I removed and 
it seems to be growing. I have tried to 
remove others but they seem to be so 
firmly attached that I am fearful of kill- 
ing them; others look as if I could take 
them off, so I am going to try it some- 
time soon. The plants keep in bloom a 
long time. I never took more satisfaction 
or pleasure out of any plants than I have 
had from these cinerarias. 

All of the plants are not in the sitting 
room, those that need the cooler rooms 
are upstairs, our house faces the south, 
so most of our windows are very sunny, 
and I move the plants from one window 
to another to get all the sun all the day; 
they have much attention and ought to 
repay me with many blossoms. 

We want to get some of that lovely 
Clematis paniculata which has been pict- 
ured in GARDENING, and my husband is 
going to make trellises with hinges for 
the vines. He wants to know if this clem- 
atis isn’t as good asany of the othersorts 
for screening the piazza? 

Isit a good plan to keep plants faced 
one way all the time, so that all the 
foliage 1s on one side while the other is 
perfectly flat and bare? Mine look so 
symetrical and stocky. I have a friend 
who has heliotropes three or four feet high, 
long lank-looking plants yet they have 
nice blossoms, some of her geraniums 
look the same, but she has a fine show of 
flowers. I like the looks of mine much 
better. 

My husband has made me two fine 
boxes—cut one big box into two onan 
angle, put on handles to carry them 
around and fixed them with ag'!ass which 
slides in—they are nineteen by fourteen 
inches, one of these boxes I have planted 
with seed and the other is waiting till 
some comes which I have sent for. I hope 
to have a fine show. I must tell you about 
our “Black calla.’”’ It has blossomed and 
gone by but it did not come up to our ex- 
pectati ns; we think it was overrated in 
some of the books. One says “it has a 
fine fruity fragrance!”’ Perhaps you know 
all about it but I wish you could have 
been here one day and had a whiff of it, 
it had to be carried into the cellar in dis- 

ace, we could not stand it. JI burned 

hinese josh sticks to no purpose, we 
were disappointed. The next morning we 
went to the cellar to seethe ‘‘black calla,’’ 
and behold it was perfectly odorless. We 
brought it up again, but it did not keep 
in bloom long. 

Sweet peas are difficult to transplant 
but I had fine success with mine last vear, 
and shall pursue the same method again 
this year. I don’t get our ground pre- 
pared in time to sow the sweet peas early 
cnough out of doors, so I tried this 
method which is not new: Fill a flat box 
with earth, and lay in empty egg shells 
broken in two, and broken face up, partly 
fill them with earth and put a pea into 
each shell and cover over withearth quite 
deep. When these have come up and the 
ground is ready each shell can be taken 
out without disturbing the roots of the 
pea and planted where you wish them to 
remain. Mrs. N. M—H. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


[Anyone who loves flowers and cares 
for them as tenderly as you do deserves 
to have beautiful blossoms and handsome 
plants. Raising cinerarias afresh from 
seed every vear is the way we do. Sow in 
July, August or September. Or you may 
keep over the old roots. Don’t bother 
with the side shoots now. Wait till the 
plants have done b ooming and been cut 
over, and when they start to grow alittle 
turn them ‘out of their.pots and divide 
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them; every rooted sprout will make a 
nice plant. But you must keep them cool 
and shaded from sunshine in midsummer. 
Your plan of changing your plants back 
to front and from one window to another 
is decidedly preferable to letting them 
remain all winter long in the same posi- 
tion and having them all one-sided. You 
will get lots of blossoms too, and besides 
you have the satistaction of having beau- 
tiful plants as well as pretty flowers. 
About Clematis paniculata, it is admira- 
bly adapted for piazza screens, and withal 
it is one of the loveliest and most satis- 
factory hardy vines extant. It 1s very 
hardy, of vigorous growth, clean, and 
free from both leaf and root diseases, and 
it blossoms to a certainty and its flowers 
are fragrant. Get it now and plant it and 
‘t will bloom next fall.—*"n.]} 


LET US SOW. 


In the matter of sowing seed more than 
in planting roots it is very necessary that 
the ground be in good working order. 
And before you begin either to sow or 
plant, do a little thinking. Condense 
your crops and cultivation; it will lessen 
your labor, and try to get two crops a 
year off of all your land. Remember 
that crops grown in long rows are the 
easiest cared for. Don't grow the same 
crop year after year in the same 
ground; onions and Lima beans may be 
excepted from this rule, but in the case of 
cabbages and cauliflower be very par- 
ticular never to plant them two years in 
succession in the same place, else root 
maggots and club root may prove unusu- 
ally virulent. Before you sow or plant 
your spring crops decide where you want 
to have your fall crops, as Lima beans, 
celery, late corn, tomatoes, cabbage and 
roots, as carrots, beets and _ turnips; 
make provision for them now. Don’t 
keep the ground idle waiting for them; 
instead, plant what we call a catch crop, 
that is vegetables that come up quickly 
and are gathered before we need the 
ground for the late crops, or which do 
not interfere with the late crops in their 
earliest stage. For instance, celery may 
succeed early peas, early snap beans, 
early beets or onion sets. Our pickle 
crop is generally planted in the potato 
patch; we dig every second row of early 
potatoes in July, planting at once with 
cucumbers. We don't sow our winter 
carrots before the middle of July, or our 
beets before the latter part of July or 
first of August, or our white turnips 
before August; bv that time we will have 
empty ground from peas, snap beans, 
early corn, cauliflower, and some other 
things, and soon. As we don’t sow 
Limas till late in May, in the meantime 
we can get a row of Premium Gem peas 
from between the rows kept for the 
beans. As our rows of tomatoes are five 
or six feet apart, we can get a couple of 
rows of early beets or turnips or spinach 
from the intervening space before the 
tomatoes spread enough to hurt them. 
Late corn may succeed early root crops 
or early snap beans, etc. There are some 
crops however, that occupy the ground 
the whole summer long, for instance, 
salsify, scorzonera, parsnips, dandelions, 
and rhubarb. 

Lettuces, spinach and radishes we sel- 
dom look upon as main crops, because 
for home use we have to sow them often 
and a little at a time, hence we just sow 
a row of radishes a couple of yards long 
once a week, and a row of spinach about 
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ten or twenty yards long once a_ fort- 
night, anywhere where there is room 
either on spare ground or in an opening 
between rows of other vegetables. We 
sow a few lettuces too, once a fortnight, 
thinly where they are to head, or thicker 
and transplant them anywhere among 
the other crops where we can find an 
opening. 

ASPARAGUS.—Sow seeds in rows a foot 
apart and two to three inches deep; the 
seeds don't need either soaking or scald- 
ing, just sow them as you get them from 
the store. Transplant the seedlings when 
they are a vear old. 

BroabD BEans.—Sow at once in nich 
ground in rows eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart, and six inches between the 
beans in the rows. 

BrEETS.—There isn't much difference in 
the earliness of the varieties. We like 
Eclipse. Sow at once in good soil, and 
when the seedlings come up thin them to 
about two or three inches apart. Don't 
sow many beets at once for they soon get 
foggy inside. 

CarRoTs keep in good condition longer 
than most roots. Sow a row of Early 
Horn, and a few rows of Stump-rooted, 
fifteen inches apart. We ‘prefer to make 
three or four sowings during thesummer, 
a little at a time, and have small, tender 
roots, rather than large, coarse ones. 

CaBbpaGE.—Don't plant out the Wake- 
fields you raised in the hotbed till they 
are well hardened off and the weather 
has grown milder. Sow a little Early 
Summer and All Seasons for planting out 
in May. Itisfar too soon yet to sow 
winter cabbage. Sow some dwarf Brus- 
sels sprouts for fall use. 

CELERY.—Don't make the mistake of 
sowing too early. From the time a 
celery seedling comes up till it is lifted for 
storing in fall it should be kept on a 
steady rush of growth; are you prepared 
for this? If not, wait till you are. We 
sow a pinch of seed now for very early 
use, and a little more a fortnight later 
for fall use; but our main crop is not 
sown till about the 20th of this 
month. North of New York sow 
earlier, south of New York proportion- 
ately later. White Plume, Perfection, 
Heartwell and New Rose are fine kinds. 

DANDELIONS.—This is the first fresh 
green vegetable we have in spring. Get 
the broad-leaved variety and sow it now 
in shallow rows twelve or fifteen inches 
apart; 1tdocsn’t bloom the first year from 
seed. 

LEEKS.—Sow now. The advantage of 
sowing them early is that they come up 
better than if sown later; transplant 
them end of May or inJune. You don’t 
want many. 

Lettuces.—In Vermont the Tennis 
Ball will heart in summer; in New York 
it couldn’t see the sun of May without 
“bolting,” so it’s a good deal a matter of 
locality with lettuces. The Cos lettuces 
don't find favor with us, nor, indeed do 
the loose-headed ones of any sort; the 
solid-headed ones are the favorites. The 
Deacon, and Improved Hanson are two 
fine lettuces for summer; but bear in 
mind there isn’t a lettuce grown that 
won't “bolt” in hot weather. Sow a 
little of each every fortnight. 

Onions should be sown as early as the 
ground will adnut. The soil should be 
very rich. Sow in rows twelve to fifteen 
inches apart; covering the seed lightly. 
Yellow Danvers, White Globe, and Red 
Wethersfield are excellent standard sorts. 


Parsnips.—You may sow parsnips in 
April and they will do very well, and not 
go to flower, but we believe we get more 
tender roots by delaying sowing till the 
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first of May. Sow the Hollow Crown in 
rows two feet apart. The round, or 
turnip-rooted parsnips, except for flavor- 
ing soups, are disappointing vegetables. 
EAS.—It is a question of brush or no 
brush. If you don’t use brush or net- 
ting to support vour peas, confine your- 
self to the dwarf varieties; but if you use 
brush bear in mind that all middle-sized 
vines as well as tall sorts are benefitted 
by it. Observe another point: All very 
dwarf peas should be grown in rich 
ground, and all rank-growing varieties 
like Champion of England, should have 
poorer soil, which will tend to lessen 
their growth of straw and increase their 
yield of peas. Again, while market men 
like to have their peas ripen up all at 
once so that they can pick them alto- 
gether, and get rid of them and ready for 
another crop, the amateur wants peas 
that he can pick from every day for a 
week. Of the Earliest of All, or Extra 
Early peas make only one sowing, for 
they are round yellow peasof second rate 
quality. Alphais avery early wrinkled 
marrow pea of splendid flavor. It should 
have brush. Don't sow it after the first 
of May, for it is a poor summer pea. 
Premium Gem is a dwarf pea of fine 
quality. Sow it in rows eighteen inches 
apart. Heroine is a little laterand taller; 
sow in rows two and one-half feet apart. 
Everbearing, or Stratagem for summer: 
sow them in rows three feet apart; Cham 
ie of England, a tall sort needing 
rush is one of the finest flavored of all 
peas, and a good cropper; it is late. Sow 
all of these kinds, except the Earliest and 
Alpha, once a fortnight and together till 
end of May and you will have peas till 
the end of July, maybe later, according 
to your location. 

RADISHES.—The main points of excel- 
lence ina radish are succulence, tender- 
ness and lasting long in good usable con- 
dition; our seedsmen make too much of 
earliness. Take French Breakfast, the 
leading radish for many a year; as soon 
as the roots get as large as marbles they 
begin to get foggy inside, then what's the 
use of them? Carmine as a turnip rad- 
ish and Chartier as a long radish are the 
best in quality. 

SALSIFY OR OYSTER PLANT.—We have 
stopped growing the old variety and 
now restrict ourselves to the Sandwich 
Island one. It is a big root, and a heavy 
cropper. We sow in April in good 
ground in rows two feet apart. Sowin 
a month later would be just as well if 
we were sure of moist weather to give us 
a ge stand of seedlings. 

CORZONERA, OR BLACK OYSTER PLANT, 
we treat just as wedo salsify, except, 
that as it doesn’t grow asrank it doesn't 
need quite so much room. 

SPINACH.—There are two classes, 
namely, round seeded and prickly seeded. 
Get the round seeded, and either one of 
the varieties named, Long-standing, 
Thick-leaved and Viroflay; there is very 
little difference between them. Every one 
of them will “bolt”? as soon as hot 
weather comes. The Norfolk Savovy- 
leaved hasn’t behaved well with us in 
summer. Sow little and often in anv 
spare bit of ground among other crops. 

TURNIPS.—The Purple-top Strap-leaf 
for early and the Purple-top White 
Globe for main crops are two good tur- 
nips. The Milan, no matter about its 
earliness, is one of the poorest turnips 
grown. Turnips of any kind, in early 
summier,*are apt to be quite wormy; 
indeed in many places they hardly justify 
growing them before July or August. 
New land is best for them. 


LATER Oxn—We will. sow 


Lima and 
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snap »eans, corn, cucumbers, melons, 
squashes and okra. 

IN THE HOT-BEDS or house let us nurse 
our tomatoes, egg plants and peppers. 
Wecannot plant them out for from one 


to two months yet. 


LET US PLANT. 


It is no use to plant anything till the 
ground isin friable condition, in fact work- 
ing wet soil is injurious to both land and 
crops. Sometimes we get a spell of mild 
dry weather in March, and the ground 
becomes free from frost and dry enough 
to allow us to plant horse radish, onion 
sets, Jerusalem artichokes and the like in 
it. Now this is very well. If cold, wet, 
frosty weather should set in after that it 
won't hurt the planted crops at all, but if 
we undertook to work the ground and 

lant more of these crops while the ground 
is in this ill-favored state we would be 
doing wrong; wait till the ground again 
gets into workable condition before plant- 
ing Or sowing, no matter how hardy the 
crops may be. 


Onx1ons.—Onion sets are small bulbs. 
Plant them in rows twelve to fifteen 
inches apart and three to tourinches deep, 
and three inches apart in the row. Most 
any kind of soil is good enough. for they 
will be ripe and off the ground by mid- 
summer. Treat top onions and potato or 
multiplier onions in the same way, also 
shallots and garlic. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES are very much 
liked by some people. Plant them inrows 
two and a half feet apart and fifteen to 
eighteen inches asunder in the row, in 
some back out-of-the-way place, for their 
stems grow eight or nine feet high. 


PotaTors.—Plant them as soon as the 
ground is in good order in rows two and 
a half feet apart and five inches deep, the 
sets being about fifteen inches asunder in 
the row. Use manure broadcast on the 
patch before plowing or digging, or very 
rotten manure in the drill under the sets, 
but if the land had been well manured 
last year, commercial fertilizer this year 
will give you cleaner potatoes than you 
will get from freshly manured land. Cut 
the sets of good size, with an average of 
two eyes to each, and three or four days 
before you plant, so as to give the cuts a 
a chance to dry. Don’t earth them over 
full depth at first, two-thirds now and the 
other third when they show sprouts above 
ground. 


Horse RapisH should have deep moist- 
ish land. Take the long, fleshy, thong- 
like roots and cut them into straight 
pieces nine or ten inches long, and plant 
these head end up in rows two feet apart, 
fifteen inches between the plants, and so 
that the top will be two inches or so 
under ground; and at once you can sow 
spinach between the rows and plant let- 
tuces between the plants. Two year old 
radish is woody and unfit to use, if you 
want nice radish you have got to plant 
it fresh every year. 


RHUBARB.—Lift some of the old stools, 
cut them up into several divisions with 
your spade, and replant them most any- 
where not too shady, and at least three 
feet apart. Or you can raise them from 


GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—They look like 
big clumps of thistles, still they aren't 
very hardy. As soon as the o'1 stools 
show life dig up a few of them and cut 
them into two, four or more pieces, re- 
planting these. They will all give heads 
this summer. You may also get them up 
from seed but sown as late as this will 
hardly give you flowering plants this vear. 
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ASPARAGUS.—Piant it in long rows, say 
four feet apart and two feet between the 
plants in the row. The ground should be 
subsoiled or dug two spades deep, and 
very richly manured and the furrows for 
setting the plants in should be thrown 
out six or eight inches deep, then the 
plants set out, and covered by half filling 
the turrows now, and adding the balance 
after the plants begin to grow well. This 
is not deep enough to give you ‘‘white 
grass;”’ in a few years the crowns increase 

eatly and rise towards the surface, but 
it always affords you room enough to 
clean your ground thoroughly over the 
crowns of the plants without injuring the 
eyes of the stools. Incredible although it 
may seem, the Oyster Bay asparagus 
growers who supply the New York mar- 
ket with the finest ‘white grass,’’ plantin 
trenches sixteen inches deep, and when 
the fields are old enough for cutting, 
actually ridge up over the rows to get 
‘“‘white grass.”’ 


LET US GET SOME TOOLS. 


A steel spade of fair size but light 
weight and good finish; don’t get a 
clumsy, heavy tool. Get a potato fork, 
or digging fork as it is oftenest called, 
and wherever practicable use it in dig- 
ging in preference to the spade, for it is 
easier on yourself and does far better 
work. Have a steel dung fork for spread- 
ing manure. Now you want some rakes; 
wooden toothed rakes are much better 
than iron ones for breaking and pulver- 
izing land; a three-bowed hay rake is the 
best for breaking over newly dug or 
plowed ground, and a close-toothed lawn 
rake for finingit. But you also need iron 
rakes for raking narrow spaces, and 
between rows of plants, and in beds; let 
them be steel rakes varving from five 
teeth for the smallest size to sixteen teeth 
for the largest. Always get straight 
backed rakes, because often we use the 
back of the rake tosmoothen the ground, 
or as a hoe to shove out weeds, and we 
cannot do this with a bent-backed rake. 
Have a narrow bladed shove hoe, also a 
wide bladed one; besides doing capital 
work as weed killers you can reach iu 
among the beds with them where vou 
couldn’t get into use a draw hoe. But 
you also should have a small sized anda 
medium sized draw hoe, for they are the 
general purpose cultivators and weed- 
killers. A medium sized wheelbarrow is 
indispensable. The moment your barrow 
wheel begins to whistle, oil the axle, for 
the music is horrid. Then you want a 
garden line with reel and pin. Of course 
any piecc o stout string with two pegs, 
will do, but the line and reel will make 
the work quite easy, and the line doesn’t 
get ravelled up as it is apt to do when 
we use negs, and the reel never gets lost. 
You will get them at the seed stores; the 
lines are usually in fifty feet lengths. If 
the iron foot of the reel and the accom- 

anying pin are too longtakethem to the 

lacksmith and get a piece cut off the end 
of each ofthem. You will also need a 
measuring rod to mark the distances _be- 
tween rows of plants, give you the 
prover sizes of beds, borders, etc. The 
ten foot length is the handiest, but you 
can have it any length to suit yourself, 
and vou can make it yourself. These 
rods are generally one and one-fourth 
inches square, clear pine, painted red and 
black in alternate feet, the foot mark 
being indicated on all sides, and the 
inches on only one side; but you can have 
the marks on all sides if vou wish. You 
also want a steel trowel for transplant- 
ing with. 
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LOTS Of MUSHROOMS. 


A gentleman in Rockland county,N. Y., 
was seeing us the other day; he came 
about mushrooms. A couple of years 
ago he got hold of our book, ‘Mush- 
rooms: How to grow Them,” and it set 
him a-thinking. He had some large un- 
derground cellars he wasn’t using, and 
he could get lots of horse manure,.so if 
mushrooms were as easily grown as the 
author of the book said they were, he 
didn't see why he couldn’t make a little 
money atit as well as other folks. So 
into it he went. He had never grown a 
mushroom before. What was the re- 
sult? That winter (’91-’92) he raised 
and sold about 2 Ibs of mushrooms to 
the square foot—more, in fact, than we 
ever raised—and received for them from 
one cominission merchant in New York 
City, $1,000. He has gone into the 
business on a larger scale this winter. 
At our request, in the following letter, he 
gives our readers the facts: 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
During November of last year (1891) I 
thought I would try and rais: some 
mushrooms, so I cleaned out an old 
potato cellar, built a shelf bed on each 
side of the room and one down the mid- 
dle. This gave me, in all about 730 
square feet of growing surface. The 
manure I got from a stable where they 
kept about ten horses, used at hard work 
and well fed, the manure had been ac- 
cumulating since spring. I hauled four- 
teen loads, threw it off under a ched, and 
as soon as all was hauled turned it over 
into a pile three or four feet high, eight 
feet wide and about twenty-five feet long. 
I turned it every third day until it had 
been turned three times, when I put it 
in the beds in one day; there it remained 
eight days, when the beds were spawned. 
I first threw a light sprinkling of earth 
over the beds about one-half inch deep, 
pressed the spawn into the beds level 
with the surface, and earthed them over 
immediately with one and one-half inches 
of earth. The beds were spawned De- 
cember 5, 91, kept the room at 55°, and 
the first mushrooms .ppeared January 
18, '92, just six weeks after spawning, 
and on February 1st, just two months 
after spawning I made the first ship- 
ment, 9 lbs, and during that week | 
shipped 63% Ibs. From that time I con- 
tinued shipping every day up to and in- 
cluding June 4, when my total weight 
shipped was 14383, Ibs. 


POTATOBS POR AMATEURS. 


For family use we should plant the 
Early Ohio; and if one or two more varie- 
ties are needed, add Early Sunrise and 
Polaris. These three are general favorites, 
and enough. They are also well known, 
and excellent kinds for both market and 
private use; and fine in quality and yield. 
The Ohio however doesn’t yield alike in 
all sections of the same community, It 
requires a new, rich, moist soil to do the 
best. But we have grown fine crops of it 
on old sandy loam made rich by barn 
yard manure. A mile from this place on 
new clay soil they were a failure. We 
have never known a failure on good 
sandy loam, or rich black prairie soil. 
This will also hold good in relation to 
the others, but Pola is will do well on 
new clay sod. 

Should the amateur wish fora later kind 
try Rural New Yorker No. 2. It hasmany 
mee points, such as beauty, vield, and 
ine quality—and it is so handsome a 
potato that it will sell at sight. 

We mark_our furrows into which to 
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drop the seed about four inches deep,.and 
cover lightly at first. The rows are about 
three feet apart and we drop the sets fifteen 
inches asunder in the row. If we plantin 
hills each way our rows run three feet 
apart one way and twenty-eight inches 
the other way. Then give good cultiva- 
tion, using the cultivator at least three 
or four times, and go over them at least 
twice, with the hoe. If weeds appear 
after you lay them by, cut them out or 
pull them out. 


Some cut the sets to single eyes. some 
to two eyes, and some quarter them. Our 
own plan is to cut large potatoes into 
twocyes to the piece, and drop one piece 
in a hill; or if cut one eye to the piece 
them we drop two pieces in a hill. 

Bureau Co., II!. J. W. BAKER. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE HOTBED. 


Make up a hotbed according to instruc- 
tions given in GARDENING, pages 156 and 
184. The care of the bed consists in 
Wrapping it up well around the sides 
with a bank of earth or manure to keep 
out cold and wind; also to cover up over 
the sashes with mats, old carpet or straw 
at night to keep out the cold. Light 
wooden shutters, made of one-half or 
five-eighths inch pine, placed over the 
covering keeps it dry, and the bed warmer 
and easier to handle. 


No matter whether they are vegetable 
or flower seeds, or whether they are sown 
in rows in the bed, or in pots or boxes 
set in the bed, beforethey germinate they 
should be shaded from sunshine, to keep 
the ground from drying out, and the 
bursting seeds f-om parching; and as 
soon as they come up this shading 
should be dispensed with else the seed- 
lings will grow weak and spindly. Right 
here a little forethought will help you. 
Classify your seeds. Keep all the vigor- 
ous, quick-growing varieties, like French 
and African marigolds, zinnias, single 
dahlias, salvias, balsams and the like in 
one sash, and the finer secded ones like 
petunias, ageratum, lobelia, torenia, 
and the ikein another. But as this may 
bother many of our readers, the simplest 
way for them to do will be to sow their 
seeds of all kinds in pots or shallow 
boxes, each kind by itself, and set these, 
regardless of variety, into the hotbed. 
Look at them every day, and lift out 
every pot or box in which the seedlings 
are coming up, placing them by them- 
selves where they will not get shaded. 


In raising seedlings in a hotbed or any- 
where else avoid watering, if you can, 
from the time the seeds are sown till they 
germinate; sprinkling them every day is 
bad business, and frequently rots the 
seeds you are trying to get up. 

After the seedlings come up there are 
two things to consider,—are we to leave 
them in the rows or boxes or pots, where 
they germinated till we plant them cut 


of doors, or are we to transplant them - 


first into other pots, boxes or beds, and 
in this way grow them on for some time 
betore committing them to the open gar- 
den? This applies to tomato and egg 
plants and other vegetables as well as to 
flower sceds. If we are to leave them 
where they spreuted we must thin them 
unstintedly to render them stocky, for 
an enervated spindly plant is hardly 
worth setting out. We would advise to 
prick off into other pots or boxes all fine- 
seeded plants as petunias, begonias, 
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lobelias, pentstemons, and the like, at 
any rate, and thin out the rank-growing 
plants, potting or boxing the thinnings 
as well. 

Cauliflower, cabbage and lettuces, we 
prefer to sow broadcast on a hotbed and 
thin them out enough to render them 
stocky. 

While hotbeds should be ventilated 
freely in mild and sunny weather, partic- 
ularly avoid opening them in cold, raw, 
windy weather. Hardening off your 

lants before setting them out is highly 
important, but exposing them to chilling 
blasts and raw north wind weather is 
courting their destruction; harden them 
off by exposure in south wind weather. 


Over-watering will kill the heat in a 
hotbed, so don’t do it. In the case of 
plants sown or grown in the bed in the 
frame there is very little likelihood of 
Oover-watering; but where the hotbed 1s 
filled with plants in pots, im watering 
them you are apt to spill as much water 
outside of the pots as inside them, and 
when you come to repeat this every day, 
your manure bed will soon get water- 
soaked and cold. 


THB ROSE. 


By H.B. Ellwanger. A revised edition 
by the author’s brother George H. Ell- 
wanyer, and published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. 


The now old edition has been for a yood 
many years the standard work on the 
rose in this country. The author was the 
son of Mr. Ellwanger, of the firm of EIl- 
wanger & Barry, Nurserymen, Rochester, 
N. Y., and he dedicated the book to his 
illustrious father, who has done so much 
for the cultivation of the rose. About ten 
years ago the author died. The revised 
edition is by his brother, a gentleman of 
fine literary attainments as well as life- 
long intimate acquaintance with the sub- 
ject he handles and has studied in the tul- 
lest field in the country for practical 
observation. Such being the case we ex- 
pect the book to contain the plain, prac- 
tical truth as regard roses and rose grow- 
ing in America; and that is just what we 
getinit. The book contains three hun- 
dred and ten pages, and gives in alpha- 
betical order a description of one thousand 
and eighty-six varieties of roses, the best 
ard most suitable for cultivation in this 
countrv. It also treats on the classifica- 
tion and families of roses, position and 
soil for growing them, how to plant and 
prune them, the best manures for them, 
the insects and diseases that affect or in- 
fest them, and how to propagate them. 
It tells us how to grow roses in the green- 
house, as well as in the open garden, and 
how to raise new varieties; and many 
other things inconnection with this lovely 
flower. Altogether it is an excellent and 
reliable treatise on the rose. 


MANURBS. 
HOW TO MAKE AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


This is a book of two hundred and 
eighteen pages, written by Frank W. 
Sempers, a practical chemist, and pub- 
lished by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Phila- 
delpma. Price fifty cents. The fertilizer 
question is a very puzzling one, especially 
to amateurs. They often are at a loss to 
know what particular manures to use for 
certain crops, and how muchof them, also 
the value of different manures upon differ- 
ent soils; in fact, many of them not only 
don’t know this, but they don’t know 
where or how to get the desired informa- 
tion. A common advice is: ‘ Have your 
garden soil analyzed to find out what 


necessary elements of plant food it is 
deficient in and then use the manures that 
are richest in the lacking elements.”’ Now 
such advice, while wholesome enough in 
fact, is worse than useless to the ordinary 
amateur, it simply disgusts him with 
gardening, and in his mind changes gar- 
dening from the delightful recreation and 
occupation that it is to a laborious and 
gee gatas task. Right here Mr. Semper’s 

ok comes to the rescue. It tells us in 
plain and easily understood language all 
about the different kinds of manures, 
home-made, farm-yard and artificial, how 
to get them, prepare them and use them, 
it tells us about their effects on the differ- 
ent kinds of soils and crops. It also tells 
us what are the best manures for lawns, 
fruit trees, root crops, leaf crops, and all 
other products of the garden or farm, be 
they run for pleasure or profit. And we 
haven't got to wade through a maze of 
scientific data and technical terms to find 
what we want, withthechance of getting 
lost in our search, we simply turn to the 
copious index, and in a moment find out 
what we are after be this unleached wood 
ashes, guano, dissolved bone, potash, 
fish scrap or the like; orcow manure, 
horse manure, or sheep manure, or the 
best manures for asparagus, potatoes, 
melons, or anything else. The teacmngs 
are thoroughly reliable. Indeed Mr. Sem- 
per’s book 1s exceedingly welcome to our 
table, and now goes upon ourshelf asour 
reterence book on the subject of manures. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


C. E. Allen, Brattleboro, Vt.; flowerand 
vegetable seeds and plants.—A. W. Liv- 
ingston, Columbus, O.; vegetable and 
flower seed.—Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, 
Staten Island; aquatics and other orna- 
mental] plants.—Wm. H. Moon Co., Glen- 
wood Nurseries, Morrisville, Pa.; fruit 
and ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
other plants.—S. B. Huested, Blauvelt, N. 
Y.; fruit and ornamental trees.—B. L. 
Bragg & Co., Springfield, Mass.; farm, 
garden and flower seeds and implements. 
—Andorra Nurseries, Chestnut Hill, Phil- 
adelphia; fruit and ornamental trees and 
shruis. ruses and hardy perennials —Wm. 
S. Little, Rochester, N. Y.; fruit and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, roses, etc.— 
Joseph H. Black, Son & Co., Hightstown, 
N. 1 fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubs.—Shady Hill Nursenes, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; ornamental trees, shrubs 
and hardy plants.—Wm. B. Reed, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.; roses, small fruits, flowers, 
etc.—J. M. Edwards & Son, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis.; hardy fruits and ornamentals. 
—Allison, Stroup & Co., 116 Fulton St., 
New York; odorlesss phosphate and Can- 
ada wood ashes.—E. H. Krelage & Son, 
Haarlem, Holland; bulbs for spring plant- 
ing.—C. H. Joosten, 3 Coenties Slip, New 
York; Fostite and bellows.—Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Pa ; orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, fruit trees and 
hardy perennials.—Phoenix Nursery Co., 
Bloomington, IU.; wholesale price lst 
fruit and ornamental trees and green- 
house and hardy garden plants and roses. 
—John Saul, Washington; general cata- 
logue of all manner of hardy and tender 
plants. 


THE FINE NEW GOOSEBERRY. 


Columbus. 


La’ ge—Handsome— Good Quality. 
“The most promising variety ever introduced 
up to date."—RURAL NEW YoRneER. 
10 page General Catalogue. with description and a col 
ored illustration of the: Columbus," mailed FREE. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES. ROCHESTER N Y¥ 
ood year 


ee See 
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Begonias 


ORDER early, and take advantage of the Low Prices here 
offered, and have them forwarded while the bulbs are 
dormant, and can be sent with perfect safety and at little 
cost. 100 dormant bulbs can be mailed for XO cents... ... 


Tuberous . 
. . Rooted 


From the lost Celebrated European . 
| - « « Collection... 


The strain we offer of this Elegant Flower is the 
Beat to be found on the Continent — 


and our stock fs not excelled anywhere, either in quality or quan- 
tity. The bulbs we ofier are large. fine, and of superior quality. 
We offer them in five separate colors. Tuberous Routed Be- 
gonias are justly becoming very Dope. on account of thelr ex- 
ceeding brilliancy and extrao ary beauty. They are simply 
gorgeous and beautiful above description. being covered with a 
weaith of bloom from June to November that is simply dazzling, 
the tlowers of many of our cholce kinds being four inches in 
diameter; the oolors from the most delicate shades of yel- 
low and salmon to the most striking crimson and scariet. These 
are a specialty with us. and we handle them in very large quanti- 
ties, and {n consequence. our prices for first-class bulbs are leas 
than smal! seedling bulbs are usually sold for. A trial will con- 
vince you. Some ve failed to grow Begonolas from lack of 
knowledge of how to handle them. and have condemned them in 
consequence; but where the proper conditions are given. there Js 
no plant more easily grown and certalnly none more beautiful. 


SCOCCOCCO C0000 8 


Varieties — Varieties — 


In separate colors, White. In separate colors, White, 
Orange. Pink. Scarlet, Yellow. Pink, scarlet. Yellow, etc.. 
extra sized bulbs, unusually I extra sized bulbs. unusually 


Single Flowered | ‘ Double Flowered 


large and fine. Price large and fine. Price 
15c each; @1.50 per doz.; 
810.00 per 100. 


Mailed Free at Single and Dozen Rates. 


30c each; 83.00 per doz.; 
820.00 per 100. 


This is only one of numberless good things that are described in ‘‘ Choice Selections in Seeds and Plants,’’ which is 
just issued from the press. The book is artistic. It is very complete, and will be fouad of particular interest to all lovers of 
choice flowers. It is a comprehensive guide to the purchase of the choicest selections and the most valuable novelties in seeds 
and plan's. Sent free to all who mention GARDENING. 


Address — 


IMPORTERS, GROWERS AND DEALERS: = 

Choice Seeds, F. R. Pierson Co., 
Bulbs an« ES 
Plants ——_ 


—=Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.== 


Two Score Years 


in business ought to count for something—guarantee experience; 
integrity; resudés—make us a desirable firm to trade with. 


x x Michigan x x 


Wild Flowers~ 


Are Hardy and Beautiful. The World's Fair 
Grounds are planted with them. 


Ferns, 2% species. for wet and dry soils, Cypri- 


pediums, Orchids that will grow in or out Li é— 

doors, Trailing Arbutus, Water Lilies, Wi d if The four Seed Ss Ro SES 

Roses, Cardinal Flowers, Fringed Gen- V, egor —_— : 9 9 

tian, Violets, Bittersweet, Mitchella, Hard: cardinal 

Anemones, Sweet Ferns, Shruls and AVaAtnNESS — : 

Tree . viwes of Plants, Trees 
SEND FOR LIST, fruttf: ulness — 9 @ 


W. A. Brotherton & Co., 


Rochester, Michigan. 


GRAPE VINES, Fer $120; 2,77 

¢ mail postpaid, a 
treatise on “Grape Culture” (price 25c.) and 9 [st class 
vines, 3 Niagara, 3 Brighton, 3 Worden; best white, 
red and black varieties; also 10 Gladiolus bulbs, 
beautiful mixed colors. Safe arrival in good con- 
dition ay Price list free to all. 

. H. TRYON, WILLOUGHBY, OHIO. 


- are always to be found in the products of our goo Acres, 28 Greenhouses. 


Our beautiful 150-page catalogue illustrates and describes many novelties and 
“ew varieties of Fruit and Shade Trees, Roses, Flowering Plants, Seeds, Etc. 
It’s sent free to prospective planters. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 
Our Specialties. © Asparagus Plants 


Field grown Ros-s, Cedrus Deodora. Palmetto is the best. 


Olds’ Seed Potatoes 


Have won a reputation. 4-page Catalogue of all 
best varieties, with pointers for potato growers free. 


porate” WORLD’S FAIR 


POTATO 
has more good points than any other. Better than 
Freeman L. Le. OLDS, Clinton, Wis. 


Biotas, rare Conifers, and anything tor 
the garden and orchard. Largest stock 
in the South. Catalogue free. 
P. J. Berckmans, Fruitland Nurseries, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Michels Early, Haviland and Gandy's Prize. 
N. 


P. Brooks, Lakewood, 


Mention. Gardening. NEW JERSEY. 
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IMPROVING THB LAWN, _ 


Rake the lawn, removing ‘sticks, stones 
and other rubbish you may find upon it, 
repair the bare patches, and roll it over 
to leave all clean and even for the mower. 
The best tool to use on a fairly good 
lawn is a close-toothed wooden rake, it 
takes off all the rubbish without ruffling 
the earth. But where the grass has been 
lett quite long and it has died and mat- 
ted on the ground, a large steel toothed 
rake removes it best. In the event of 
bare spots where the lawn grasses had 
been killed out by last summer’s drouth, 
or smothered by crab grass, with the 
steel-toothed rake scratch off the dead 

rass, at the same time ruffling the sur- 
ace of the ground a little, then sow some 
grass seed on it, and roll it. 


It often happens that alongside the 
edges of shrubbery and plant borders and 
by the margins of flower beds the grass 
gets killed out by over-spreading plants 

om the beds; the best way to mend these 
is by resodding. If you rooted out any 
tree stumps or rocks in your lawn a year 
or two ago, there will likely bea hollow 
there now; if there is, skin off the sod, 
and fill up the basin enough to make it 
eve: with the rest of the lawn, and re- 
lay the sod again. If there are any big 
weeds in your lawn like mulleins, deka 
chicory, dandelions, pull them out by the 
root some wet day. If mouse-ear chick- 
weed, common chickweed, creeping speed- 
well or the like fill patches of your lawn, 
scratch them out with a steel rake, and at 
once sow some grass seed there Wild 
onions are alwaysina hurry up in spring, 
in wet weather you can pull them u by 
the roots in bunches; at any rate, take a 
sharp scythe and go over yourlawns and 
fields mowing down these onions before 
you turn your cows out to pasture, else 
they will have onion-tasted milk. 


Never use big rough grasses like tim- 
othy on the lawn; stick to the fine varie- 
ties as Kentucky blue-grass, red top, and 
Rhode Island bent grass. These fine 
grasses form a large proportion of the 
mixed lawn grasses you buy at the seed 
stores, and any one of them, es ially 
the Kentucky blue or red top, u alone 
will make a capital lawn. You may also 
include, or sow separately all over, a 
little white clover: never, though, sow 
either yellow or red clover on the lawn. 


As grass seed is so light and easily 
blown away by the slightest wind when 
you are sowing it you may anticipate 
trouble, but you needn't. Go into the 
garden and get a barrowful of light loam 
and sift it moderately fine, and into this 
mix your grass seed, m xing loam and 
seed very thoroughly and finely, then sow 
the mixture. This ishow we do it all the 
time; caring little for the weather whether 
it blows or not. 


Send to 
THE MOON 


Company 
Trees, Shrubs, 
For ‘ 
Your Vines,and 
Small Fruits. 
THE 


M.H. MOON CO., 
Morrisviile, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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BOOK ever = 
issued, andtypical of We 
the great Columbian 
year, A Mirror of 
American Horticulture 
to date. 20 Pages larger be 
than ever, with 150 aceu- ¥ 
rate new engravings, The 
cover design, sketched 
above, printed in ten colors and ¥, 
old 1s of real artistic beauty. It Wg/ 
ells the whole story for the ’ 
Garden, Lawn and Farm. Our 
ever blooming Cannas, Silver 
Leaf Calla, California Sweet Peas, 
complete list of Garden, Vege- 
table and Farm Seeds, with infor- 
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E 
ifs WORLD'S 
FAIR YEAR 


We offer a few BARGAINS to 
introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 separate 
colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, hite, 
Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 2c. 
5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
mation concerning flowers at the the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c. Lee 
Fair, cannot be had elsewhere. gota - a ee PeieP pnp on 
rg) as a ee %. t0- |2Amaryllis Johnsonii, the 

LESS THAN ot ke Deett eas Hckford’s. 100. [1 worth 61.00, cule aae 3 Grand Roses, 
I 1 Pkt. Carnation Mar aret. . 10c,|Clothilde Soupert, Wonder of the og 
2 PRICE 1 Pkt. Nasturtium Rese, . Be. {and new running ge yo os 

1 Pkt. Mignonette Gabriel. . 10c. pol phe Momdreng - — aaa 

The entire collection, 5 pkts., with catalogue, 24c. | world’s Fair Edition. Write to-day. 
——<— tS PKES., WITH Catalogue, 24C. 


narcisy or, WAUGHAN’S SEED STORE .o2:4°9 


12 BARCLAY ST 68 STATE ST. 
notes te Ce ee The eres Ta aaa er 


Evergreen Blackberry. 


! 
i,t 
| 


*#=e8 What the Introducer Says of It. ome 


The Evergreen Blackberry is a very hardy plant and is unlike all other varieties of Blackberries in 
its growth, oles end yield. ; 


The vines have a growth similar to the grape, 7 aed a trellis, and produce fruit year after year. 
The foliage isa aetrated. or fern-like leaf,— entirely di erent from all other varieties — remaining green 
during the early winter, and in protected localities the vines will retain their foliage until spring; thus 
being an ornamental as well as propels plant. The berries are large, sweet, and of fine flavor, and 
are an excellent shipper. The yield is immense --- the vine from two roots when three years old. will 
produce sufficient berries for an ordinary size family. The berries commence to ripen at about the 
same time as common varieties, but the vines are covered with berries and blossoms uring the sum- 
ner until frosts appear in the fall. 


These Plants May be Had of ¢¢#——— 


C. B. WHITNALL & CO., 


Price $1.00 each. 438 Milwaukee Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
—_— regen 
4 T » Plants & Vines. S » SURE 
Small Fruits Strawberries & Rasp: A FINE ROSE Bisca ane ee of 
berries our specialties. Beautiful Flower Seed. With 

Catal efor 10 cts. 


Berry Crates and Baskets. Prices low. ee eee eee 
Catalogue free. D. B. GARVIN & SON, Wheeling, W. Va. WM. By REED, Box.8), Chambersburg, Pa. 
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FUCHSIA, TRAILING QUEEN. 


This new Fuchsia is the most fascinatingly beautifu 
of all new plants. Instead of growing erect. its branches 
are vine-like and trail down over the sides of the pot 
or basket toa east of two or three feet. The flowers 
are of enormous size, buds®tubes and sepals heing in- 
tense scariet, while the corolla is a deep rch purple. 
changing to a fine crimson—flowers of both colors 
showing on a pi nt to great advantage. Plants bloom 
all the time. both summer and winter, and frequently 
show hundreds of flowers at once in enormous drooping 
clasters. It is the easiest of all plants to grow, as it 
thrives in any soil or situation. It is the most beautiful 
window plant we have. Strong plants for blooming at 
once. by mail. postpaid. 80ce. each, 8 for 50c..5 
fer $1.00. Or for only 3c. we will mail one plant 
each of thie Fuchsia and the Charming Mexican 
Primrose. OW. THIS OFFER WILL 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. Also, the 


Following Special Collections, Postpaid: 
12 Gladioli, all colors mixed, flowering bulbs. .10c. 
3 Tuberoses, New Variegated, Tall and Pearl. . .20c. 
5 garand flowering Cacti, 5 sorts named......... .30e. 

All the above inclwling Fuchsia, Mexican Primrose, and 

Catalangue for only 80c. 

OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOCVUE 
of Flewer and Veagetnble Seeds, Bulb 
Piante and Rare Fruits is the most beautifu 
aad complete ever issued. 156 pages, hundreds of 
Elegant Engravings. Stipple Lithograph Covers, and 7 
henutiful large Colored Pintes. We offer the 
finest standard varieties and Novelties in Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Buths and Plants of all kinds, and 
rare new fruits. This MAGNIFICENT CAT. 
A LOGUE willl be sent free to all who order 
anything here omeret. Otherwise send We. for it. 

ress, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, 8. Y 


"arow WATER LILIES. 


See catalogue for 1833, handsomely !llustrated, con- 
talning full description and cultural notes; mailed 
free to customers. who need not send for it: to 
others mentioning GARDENING and Socloeing 25e. 
in stamps. this useful book with a handsome /itho- 
graph of N hsea odorata caroliniana, and a pkt. 
of Water Lily will be mailed free. 


W. TRICKER, Dongan Hills, N. Y. 


SMITH 9 S SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 

is the best ever introduced, be- 
cause it has more valuable points than any other var. 
Our Free Illustrated Catalogue tells all about it. 
and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ever introduced at. Alsoa full line of Nursery 
at k adapted to the northwest. Send for one to-day. 


Cc f 
FORT ATKINSON, 


1 1 GARDENING. 


colors, of the w -renowned beauties, known as 


nares laa, Wp tiarark pe varieties. A L 
of Seeds of the same v 


I2 Roses 
—~#1.00-— 


I2 Pelargoniums 
—%1 OO- 


S. W. Cor. Sansome and Clay Sts., 


eties, mixed 
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__ ...xe {CHOICE FLOWERS 
___ssse 3COMMON ONES 


zrvTF WOU START HRIGHuTT. 


Elther one of the following collections is a garden in itself, and your 
They are ali beautiful and fashionable fowers and the plants are all] strong, healthy and po 
sent, postage free, for the price named. With any of the Collections is sent, tage paid, our 
Llustrated 100-page Catalogue, admitted to be a work of art, and conta! 
or 


rden is not complete without them. 

Aboinely 
me 

a reproduction, in naturel 


The TIMOTHY HOPKINS Gollection ot SWEET PEAS, 


Packet of Seeds of each for $1 50, or a 
, for only 10 cents. 


I2 Carnations 


I2 Chrysanthemums 


FLOWER or VEGETABLE Seeds, 25 Choice Vari- 


eties of either (your own or our selection) for $1.00. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


The GOLWMDUS Gollection 


Of really good and showy Flowers. 
6 Packets Seeds for Twenty-five Cents 


CANNA CROZY’S DWARF FRENCH. 10c.) __ 
CALLIOPSIS GOLDEN WAVE, - - se. | Fifty 
COSMOS HYBRIDUS, MIXED, - 10c.| Cents 
MARIGOLD ELDORADO, - - - 5c.{ for 
POPPY, THE SHIRLEY, - - - 10c. 
ZINNIA, NEW MAMMOTH, -~ - 10c. 
Will bloom all Summer and Fall. 


One of our handsomely Illustrated Catalogues sent 
FREE to every purchaser. 


25c. BULB OFFER 285c. 
1 Tuberous Begonia. 1 Tuberose. 
2 Lily of the Valley. 1 Gladiolus. 


WORTH 50c. AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 


E. H. HUNT, 


Seedsman and Bulb Merchant, 
79 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


a Southern Plants for 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
ae Chrysanthemums, Choice 
Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfae- 
_,tion Guaranteed. 
4 Raisers of Pea Fowls 
-and Bronze Turkeys. 
a J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evercreen Lodce Flower Garden, 


Clarksville. Tenn. 


19,900 SOLID HEADS . . . 


Out of a field of 20,0°0 plants of Burwell's 
X-tra Cabbage this season. 15 years careful 
selection by Introducer. 


E. E. BURWELL, New Haven, Annex, Conn. 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


G70 WZ 02d of ist quality can ever 

be sent by mail. May- 
hap you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we ship safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, Ete, 


A large collection of choice hothouse and greenhouse 
plants carefully grown at low rates. 


 ORCHIDS.—A very extensive collection: East 


Indian, Mexican. Central, South American. etc. 
Preonies, a large collection; the finest in cultivation. 

Hardy Perennials, Roses,Clematis. Pseeonies, Phloxes, 

ete. Newand Rare Standard Frults; Rare and Beau- 

tiful Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
Cataloguéson application. . . . . 


JOHN) SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


a 


ROSBS POR TBXAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Our friends in the north generally have a 
breathing spell in the winter, but not so 
we horticulturists of the south. If it be 
true that “there is no rest for the wicked”’ 
I must be a very wicked man, for there is 
no rest for me. We are just now the busi- 
est folks you ever saw, orders coming in 
with every mail, and we are busy plant- 
ing, grafting, etc. We grow all of our 
Marechal Niel roses now by grafting on 
French dog rose stocks; we are ovat 
them now. By fall they will make plants 
6 to 8 feet high, with stems 4to %4 inches 
in diameter. The roses that thrive best 
with us and are in most demand here are 
Marechal Niel, deep yellow; Perle des Jar- 
dins, yellow; Devoniensis, creamy white; 
Lamarque, white; Solfaterre, sulphur 

yellow; Cloth of Gold, deep yellow: Etoile 
de Lyon, deep yellow; Marie Van Houtte, 
pale yellow; Marie Guillot, white tinged 
with yellow; Madame Welche, pale yellow, 
coppery centre; Madame Camille, mush- 
room color; Jules Finger, red with silvery 
lustre; Madame Margottinr, citron yellow 
with coppery centre; Paul Verdier, car- 
mine red; Jean Goujon, red; Madame 
Charles Wood, reddish crimson; Paul 
Neyron, rose; Giant of Battles, crimson, 
and Souvenir dela Malmaison, flesh color. 
We sold 20,000 roses this season, and the 
above comprise about 85 per cent. of 
them. There is more or less demand for 
white and yellow Banksian roses, white 
moss, Glory of Mosses, and for a few 
Prairie Queen, Mrs. Hovey, and a few 
others, but nearly all the demand now is 
for hardy tea roses. Wm. WATSON. 


Brenham, Texas, February 11, 1893. 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted by the most critical growers for 
over a balf century. They are sure to grow, true 
to name, and will save you pone and disa <a 
ment if sown in thee GARDEN, FAR! 

GREENHOUSE. All Novelties are tested 
by us before offering them to our customers. 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1893, 


Now ready. describes the best of everything New 
and Old. vit gives directions in cultivating, is richly 
illustrated, in addition to a colored plate, and ts 
mailed for 6c. in stamps to cover postage. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714Chestnut St., Phila. 


High Class Plants. ——— 


10 Mixed Geraniums. 10 mixed Mammoth Ver- 
benas, 10 mixed Nana Compacta Phlox (the best 
bedding variety). and 10 Mammoth Pansies, mixed 
colors, all for &1,00. 
dered by ex re I shi 
each plant; if by mail. I shake dirt off and pack in 
moss, and guarantee them to reach you In ge con- 
®1.00. 40 Mam- 


All from 2-inch pots. If or 
ball of earth attached to 


dition. 40 Mammoth Verbenas, 
moth Pansies. 1.00, Address 


Albert H. Clark, Box 117 Cambridge, 1d. 


* GARDENING. _ Aprils, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS at 5 Cts. 


OUR PRIZE WINNING COLLECTION 
Of 20 Ghrusanthemums for $f. Syma 


The Chrysanthemums we offer in this collection are all prize winners. Some 
of the tlowers measure 12 inches in diameter. They embrace a wide range in color 
and of every shape known 1n this beautiful flower. Thisisa bargain. 
We guarantee them to reach you safely. The List:— 


Nymphea, white (water lily fragrance). Mra. Levi P. Mortem silvery pink, 
whoried. Mra. W. Sargeant, light lemon yellow. Miss pare. Mire Irving 
Mra ng 


striped and tipped rose, elegant. Jesaslea, ivory whi 
Clark, a solid pink. Louls Boehmer, The Pink Ostric ‘Plame, be 
Robt. 8. Brown, rich royal w. 
Kioto, wi ‘Beauttt ey 


Langtry, large fluffy white. 
bronze color, the largest chrysanthemum grown. 


extra. Moonlight, clear white of largest size. Lillian shrim 
pink, quilled. Agquidneck, the best of all pinks. Trium — oid go 
and straw color. Ada Spaulding, the winner of Mrs. ace ver tu 


white, tipped pink. Marvel, white, rich wine colored centre, distinct. Timbale 
de Argent, anemone white. L. © unning, the best white grown for all purposes, 
dwarf growth. Cullingfordli, the richest crimson variety, superb. 


For #1 we send a sample collection of twenty choice named varieties of EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 
Suitable for planting in the open ground, or for Winter blooming. They are easily grown, and produce 


their lovely buds and flowers out the season; and if wel! 


continually through the Sum- rotected irom f during 
mer and Autumn. No garden th 

can be complete without a few 
of these “Queen of Flowers.” 
By planting out these Roses 
in your garden you can have 
lovely buds and roses throuch- 


he Winter they will live and 
bloom for years. twenty 
Ever-blooming Roses offered 
in this collection are espe 
cially acamen for a succes 
sion of bloom. Every variety 
is distinct and each a gem in its own way. Al! are of vigorous habit and cannot fail to satisfy and detight ail 
lovers of fine rose buds. ‘I'ry them and be surprised. 


For #1 we will send our Iron Clad Collection of 18 Hardy Roses. 16 Gerantums, double and «ingle few- 
‘ red and acented, @1. 12 Choice Begonias, 81. 15 Cholece Carnation Pinks, delightful ap, < y 1. 

12 Hardy Shruba, #1. 20 Coleus, #1. These Coleus are the richest colors you have ever seen Vase or 
Basket Plants, &@1. 25 “ Ralnbow” Pansy Plants, #1. Our Pansies are unsurpa . 20 Dwarf Pearl Taube 
Rose Bulbs, sure to bloom, @1. 25 Cholece Gladiolus, all different, light colors, $1. 40 a eholice —- 
cr Seeda, all different kinda, &@1. Our handsome, illustrated, 144 pawe Cetaloeian describin Plan 
and all Seeds, mailed for 10c. stamps. Don’t order before seeing our prices. E CAN N SAVE ie you M NEY. 
Liberal Promiums to club raisers, or how to get your seeds and plants free. 8400 cash offered for largest el 


GOOD & REESE CO., Box 2, Champion City Greenhouses, Springfield Ohio, 


1838.—FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1893. 


NUT TREES and Parry's Giant, Pedigree Japan Mammoth, Paragon, 
and other Chestnuts. Japan. Persian, French apd English Wal!- 

NEW PEA RS. nuts, Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless-Pear— 
very large and very late. Seneca—large. handsome and im- 

mediately after Bartlet ts. Japan Golden Russet, Vermont Beauty and Idaho, in 

collections at reduced rates. 

valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street 


Eleagnus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other 

| Ornamental Shrubs, Vines. etc. 

Grape Vines, Small Fruit Plants. Immense Stock Maples and Poplars for street planting 
[llustrated descriptive catalogue free. 

WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


Pomona Nurseries. 
Say-ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLECTIONS OF ceuree AND TRANSPLANTED 
NATIVE SHRUBS IN THE U 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND EVERGREENS 


of all sizes and of every variety. Descriptive illustrated catalogue, 4 cts. in stam 
Favorable estimates given on Planting! wy 5 eee at should get our WHOL E 
LIST before placing orders. RBBODOD BONSB. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & “SONS, GERMANTOWN, PRILA., PA. 


Sample copy of Meehans’ Monthly, free. 


Goodyear Rubber Co. j=3;~ 


©" RUBBER GOODS 


Garden Hose, in both rubber and cotton. A great variety of Hose Reels, Spray Pipes. 
Sprinklers, Etc. Etc. 
141 Lake Street. CHICAGO. 


TREES SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID. 


Northern-Grown Fruit Trees; Beautiful, Hardy, EVERGREENS for Hedges, Shelter Belts, Screens. 
and Lawn penuns. Fine large trees for Street and Park lanting. Hardy fiowerin Shrubs and 
Roses, all laid down at your nearest depot FREIGHT PAID and at GROWERS’ PRICES. Send for 
Catalogue containing special offers. . D. sOYNTOG, Nurseryman, Shioccton, Wis. 


WARFIEL WILSON and CRESCENT Strawberry; SOUHEGAN, OHIO and GREGG 

’ Raspberry Plants; CONCORD and WORDEN Grape Vines; Cheap for A No. 

i Stock. All kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, etc. Send us a list of 

what you want and we will price by return mail and send you our catalogue of Hardy Fruits Sree. 
Do not delay, send to-day J. M. EDWARDS & SON, “Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HARDY ROSES 


Are on their own roots. 


We make specialty in . 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


and Ornamental Plants and | 


Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 
Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 
Orange Trees, Bam boos, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- | The largest stock | NEWEST VARIETIES. 
where. in America. FINEST PLANTS. 
‘Hs }, Send stamp for new and full . 
AY, Catalogue which tells all 160 Page ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Ly, about the subject. C eh tlogue 
Established 1883. FREE, | Mt. Hope Narseries, ROCHESTER, ¥.Y. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fila. 
; . SMALL 
Golden Opportunity! ! Grape Vines, Fron 
A chance ofa life time. I offer for sale a fine 9 PLANTS. 
Fruit and Vegetable F: irm in this noted fruit Old and New Varieties. | Warranted extra strong. 
section—will produce $75 to $150 peracre. A UGE UL tetk roe soe Catalogue. -- 
fortune to supply Chicago m: urke t For par- J ie we u 7. ea ek orth Collina, W. Fs 


ticulars, address GEO. C. HANFORD, 
Makanda, Jackson Co., Illinois. 


When writing mention Gardening 


. . - 150 Beautiful ang rare vars. 
CURIOUS Cacti. 3 jolce sample lic. List free. 


The wongerful “* Blood Cactus” only 30 cts. 
Curt..K. Painab) (Cadtie Crank”. Milton, Wis. 


° * * GARDENING. 


SUMMER SNOW--‘‘Juiciest of Peaches and Sweetest of Juice.”’ | Copyrighted"1893, by the STARK BRO’S NURSERIES, Louisiana, Mo.) 


Summer Snow for nearly 50 years has 
been THE great preserving and canning 
peach in Missouri's banner fruit county, 
‘‘old Pike.’’ Why? Because it has 
never failed to REPRODUCE TRUE FROM 
SEED, because it is the hardiest, longest- 
lived, and surest bearer; because it is 
the most luscious, juiciest and szectest 
of peaches. A snowy white cling, beau- 
tifully fair, and clear white to the pit. 

Trees planted 35 years ago, in 1858, 
still bear,—and BEAR WHEN OTHERS 
FAIL. 

Washington Stark (a member of the original 
firm of Stark Bro’'s, prior to 1858), Pres't Citizens’ 
Bank, Windsor, o., Dec. ‘go: ‘‘Juiciest of 
peaches, and sweetest of juice—full of it. We 
can Summer Snow, using no sugar ataill, Fruit 
buds stand 6 to 10 degrees more cold than any 
other peach; has borne numerous crops when 
all others failed. Bore this year on trees 33 years 
old, which I brought with me when I left old 
Pike, in 1858. One of the best peaches grown, 
and just about perfection for canning—far more 
delicious than Heath Cling, and ripens a month 


earlier. Of spectral value along the Northern bor- 
ders of the peach belt.'’ 


U. S. Pomologist Van Deman, Feb. ‘93: ‘‘The 
Summer Snow is indeed very good, valuable for 
canning, and is peculiar in reproducing true 
from seed.’’ 

Above engraving will give some idea 
of the many photos. in our beautiful 
book, FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES. This 
artistic work, the FRuIT GROWER’S 
GUIDE, and some other surprising things, 
are just off the press. We wish we could 
tell you what they’re like. We cannot. 
Nor can any man. Every one of the 
hundreds of large pages must speak for 
itself. It’s a simple recital. But the 
story is marvelous. 

You'll see scores of accurate new Cop- 
per Half-tone photos.—the Highest Art 
Process known—views in Nurseries and 
Orchards, lovely views of fruits and flow- 
ers. A 25-acre field of Roses in June time 
—and another, If you’re a woman and 
are like her whose letter you’ll find on 
page 79, ‘‘.So tired of little roses by mail,’’ 
you’ll enjoy seeing our Roses—strong 
2-yr. plants, 3, 4 andeven 5 ft. tall. And 
they cost less than the puny things. 

That startling NEW HORTICULTURE— 


Stark Bros.’ Colo. Non-irrigated Orch- 
ards! Photos. tell the story. Just think 
of 20,000 acres of orchards ! . 

Then, the photo. “Digging Trees by 
Steam,’’ another of the many new plans 
used only by Stark Bro’s: innumerable 
scenes on packing and shipping grounds 
—in short, you'll sce how a great Nursery 
business is done. 

These pictures are nof regulation gor- 
geous impossibilities, the baseless fabric 
of some “‘ artist's ’’ vision. 

The Rural New Yorker says: ‘* Photographs 
cannot lie. They must show just exactly what 
comes before them.”’ 

Would you not prefer to deal with 
practical Fruit Growers and_ practical 
Nurserymen? Are not men who have 
large orchards of their own, most likely 
to know which are the best varieties ? 
Few buyers of trees know where to buy 
and when buying, know whether they 
buy from the producers or several hands 
removed. We are wholesale growers on 
the largest scale. When you buy from 
us you get stock such as has made us 
friends everywhere during the past 7//v- 
SCTCHN VEUTS. 

Many nurserymen have not a single 
specimen on their grounds, much less an 
orchard. Some do not even grow a small 

art of the stock they sell—their nurser- 
1es are chiefly in their catalogues. Yet 
we sell thousands of trees to some of these 
very firms. Their customers could as 
well buy at first hands. But—well, per- 
haps we couldn’t handle all the business 
that would come if their customers only 
knew. Butthey don’t. Besides we don’t 
want a// the business. 


But re“ want the most for your money 
—not apparently, but actually. A wise 
man takes chances only in his own busi- 
ness. When he invests in such an 1m- 
portant thing as an Orchard he wishes 
to feel absolutely safe. He wants somie- 
thing that on its face carries conviction 
—disinterested endorsement. 

Read the unnumbered thousands of 
letters from PILEASED CUSTOMERS who 


send us their orders year after year, some 
still buying who bought fifty years ago, 
Men do not, as a rule, send the second. 
and the third, and even the twentieth 
order, to the firm that does not deal 
fairly with them. Weighty and worthy 
of consideration are these letters—com- 
ing from all over the world, practical, 
honest, unbought testimonials, the every- 
day expressions of every-day people. 

Doesn't an output of millions of trees 
yearly, tell a plain story of production 
at small cost, low prices and just and 
liberal dealing? 

Don't think because we will sell you a | 
tree or a rose for athird, or a half, what 
some others ask that they are not good. 
Trees offer great opportunities for cheap- 
ening out of sight. OUR fixed aim: 
QUALITY first. Next, reduce the price. 

Wholesale prices for even small orders 
would not be possible but for our ‘‘really 
wonderful’ nursery system. By this sys- 
tem: we handle a world-wide business, 
shipping from Sept. to June. We run 
our own special cars to the ‘‘Big 3”’ cities, 
—Chicaygo, St. Louis, Kansas City,-—and 
PAY FREIGHT — but see Wholesale 
Price List. 

This one thing we do. Our life object 
is to acquire and imfurt EXACT INFORM- 
ATION ABOUT TREES AND FRUITS. We 
have not learned it all. But the knowl- 
edge yained in 58 years’ experience is 
yours if you write for it. Ask us any- 
thing about trees and we will advise you 
honestly—and be happy to do it. 

But just here we incline, for the time, 
to say farewell. How ‘‘trees’’ are sent 
by mail, how Idaho pear blights and what 
the true name and history of the ‘‘Japan 
Golden Russet,’’ how fell those other 
‘‘gems from the sky’’—wineberry, hardy 
orange, and how many more,—all these, 
with a variety of other delectable par- 
ticulars, may be found set forth in the 
books—which are all yours, free of cost, 
if you write to Stark Bros., Dept. D, 
Louisiana,.Mo. But.if you send stamps, 
we’ll send _'em back=—on the books. 


=o8 


PUTTING SNOW INTO A AOTBED. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have started a hotbed in a pit four feet 
deep. I used fresh manure, but as some 
ofit was dry and I didn’t have water 
handy I moistened it with snow in this 
way: I filled the pit half full of manure 
then put ia six inches deep of snow tramp- 
ing it down quite firm, and then filled up 
with manure, allowing space for loam. 
This was done eight days ago, and so far 
there is no sign of the manure getting hot. 
What should I do with it? W.ES. 

Rockville, Conn. 


Your hot bed make up was grievously 
wrong. Remember the rule. Manure 
evenly moist throughout and steaming 
hot all through before you throw one 
forkful of it into the pit. Throw the 
manure out of that pit at once. Shake it 
a'l up evenly and loosely into a pile and 
let it get hot in the pile before you return 
it again to the pit. If it needs moisten- 
ing, moisten it in the pile and not in the 


pit. 


RAISING SEEDS FOR SEEDSMBN. 


To THE EpDIToR oF GARDENING—SIr: 
I have a farm-upland, good clay loam, 
hardpan beneath, good natural drainage. 
I wish to grow garden seeds or field (not 
grass) seeds for the trade, a few kinds or 
perhaps but one kind. Can vou give me 
any advice as to how to go about it? 


"* * GARDENING. April 1, 


No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new Seed 


and Plant Book. IT 1S A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Illustrations ; $2500 in Cash Prizes; Beautifui Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

It is mailed free to all enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


ces "Wim. Henry Maule, phitscetphia. 


THEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
~THEVERY BEST oF o = & LAWN 


TRADE MARK 


Phere + doesnot haveitsend direct to themanufacturers 
5 Warren sweet The (ruta Percha & Rubber My. UO, caco.s 


ae 


Daisy Hand Force Pump. 


Sprays FRUIT TREES and VINES equa! to a costly outfit. Recipes IY YT for 
killing all Insects and bugs. Money is saved by spraying these solutions. The “* DAs 


Binghamton, N. Y. W. B.C. 


We think if you will write to any, or to 


is double acting; has a rubber nozzle, and lever handle. The materia) is the bestand Is 1 t 
to withstand the action of water and acids. You waste money by buying expensive outfits 
that do no better service. Ina hundred ways it can be made useful about the house. Send 
for circulars and prices. Agents make big money, as they sell readily. A sample tin Pump 


a number of seedsmen stating what facili- 
ties in the way of soil, buildings, agricul- 
tural experience otc., you have for raising 
seeds, you will be able to find the opening 
desired. The usual method of growing 
seed crops is forthe seedsman to contract 
to take at a specified price the seed pro- 
duct of a certain area to be planted with 
seed furnished by him. The grower to 
care for and save the seed under the seeds- 
man’s general direc ‘ions. 


1,000,000 TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental. SHRUBS, VINES, 


ROSES, etc., in over 1. OOO Varieties. 


New and Rare. 
Old & Reliable. | sena for our Illus, Sache 


W.S. LITTLE & COS 2S EAN 
GOLUMBUS ¢ E VERGREEN! 


<O 

258 SA SOUVENIR os cm" WORLD’ S FAIR, 
Ete Plant an Evergreen from my nursery in 
23 of the great occasion, given 
Es toeach of my customers, Over 
5 llion trees for wind-breaks no 
> ornamentation, Hardiest variet 


@ Good Local Agents Wanted. 
D. HILL, Evergreen Specialist, 
DUNDEE, LUIISNOIS, 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closely connected with 


WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 


D PERFECT + DENTIFRICE, 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
the Teeth ‘ures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. 


UNEQUALED 


Recommended by Den- 


TOOTH POWDER tists and Physictans. Sold by first- 
class Druggists. Marsha!! Field & Co., 
“weno Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., James H 
} Walker & Co.. Mande! Bros., Schles- 


ae ee eee TS & Mayer. 


al a indore ty all : : 
leading berry ra | 
growers as The lt: : 
Hapa ll cuerpo * = 
ages, Gra 
each and otuer B rices low, Mae. Cc atalogue Free, 
DISBROW MFC. CO..ROCHESTER, Ne 
When writing mention Gardening. 


sent express paid for $2.00, or a Calamine Iron Pump for 2.50. Address 


Wil. M. JOHNSTON & SON, Pat. & Mfr., Wilmot, Ohio. 
Is a simple preparstion 


combining every ele 
ment required in plants 
to produce vigorous and 
Par a rows. ene and 


generous Powering. 3 Ib. box by mati Or, 1.00 cash 
Ciroular How to fia ise and Successfully Grow 1 ouee ta.” wren FENTILiZeR Wenks, "hey City, Mich. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS ihie< 
© 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 


Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA.T. StearnsLumber Co. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. ...... 


cLeves’ 
TRANSPLANTING at pe 
TROWEL I 


=> Transplanting Tools 


Cleves’ Steel ‘‘Angle’’ Trow= 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [lonroe Street, 
> « SHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


a __ 


SOLID STEEL 


PINCH’ BLADE 


els, 3 sizes. 


—_~.. Steel Dibbers, 4 sizes. Sold by 
> leading dealers. Write for prices. 
W.B. CLEVES, Pat. and Mfr. 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


CANADA 
HARDWOOD AS H ES 
UNLEACHED : 


Wormy Fruit .: 
and Leaf Blight 
of Apples, Pears 
Chermies, and P lume % 
prevented ; also G irape 
and Potato Rot—b y 


7 spraying with Stahl? s Screened and ready for immediate shipment in car 
Doubl e Acting E xcelsior md lots, direct from our storehouses In Canada. 
Spraying Outfits. Best Smaller quantities, in bags, from our storehouse in 
in the market. The usands . New York. We GUARANTEE all ashes shipped by us 
in use, Catalogue, describ- to be absolutely pure unleached, and give all pur. 


ing all insects injurio yu as to chasers ample time to satisfy themselves as 16 quality 


i Ft .. fruit, mailed Free, { of tt s} 
; rh the ashes before paying for them. Send for our 
Ps) prices, circulars and other information be ve axCering 
pW, | STAHL (Quincy, ii” ISON, STROUP & € 
RB F : Sia Mention this pape r. 14 Fulton St.. Ne “~ "Yy rk 
JCF in Nur rseries Wholesale _~ Th AED rrr. alae 
and Retail. W “4 
100.000 Peae Seg 00.000 Asparagus and 500,000 STRA BERRY PLANTS 
Lraw be ants. Catalogue f ly/thé Greatest Variety, Catalogue Free. 


J.G. Harrison & Son, Berlin, Worcester Co., Md. MAKVIN & BROOKE, Ithaca, Mich. 


aft 


——— Ces 


Schlesinger 
and 


Mayer__- 


We beg to remind you it’s just 
as important to buy good DRY 
GOODS as to -buy sound seeds. 
We sell the good kinds, and save 


you money at the same time. 
Send for our Shopping List. 


It’s a unique one. Yours for the 
asking. 

Schlesinger & Mayer, 

State and Madison Streets, 


ES CHICAGO. 


HLORISIS:4 
ha (i 4 


We furnish the : 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know 
your wants. 

All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


% 


GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


Jt { J WA Fe: 


a) * 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S.A. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


"GA RDENING. 


A ces 


: vaNaiee i vi 
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HITCHINGS & CO.. 


Established 1844. ° 


Horticultural Architecture J Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


= - 


. =~ 
rie ee * rats o 
ce las Gia aaa ees me 


+ Ne 


GLASS“ 


~~, 


ti At ya i 


sain aati 


“i ot 


ft i 
«deayayenanares inagans 343474 By 


IRON-FRATE CONST RUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


For Greenhouses, Graperies, Con= 
servatories, 


Hothouses 
and Hotbeds. 4 


VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO., Importers of FRENCH GLASS; _ 


Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. . . 
131, 133, 135 & 137 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


H. M1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


e e 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=® 


Write for latest prices. A A 


M>—DMA>YZ MHOCOL ZMMWBO HWOMBV<EQ 


our make are the beat in the market. 
ing eaves you freight charges. 


A 


LOWER POTS. 


FOR GREENHOUSES. 


We have made great smprovemients in machinery, and 
have also discovered a better Fi area thet we we ae now 
manufacturing FLOWER PO bé beat. 
We have the assurance of a host of our customers that 


atcan't 


Freight rates are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 
Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any eta — want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 


297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Write for wants to .. 


TYPO OZ—j>T—IAZM< OZ> OMY AOT 


3,000,000 Asparagus Roots. 
Four best kinds, pouting Donald's Elmira. 


1.&J.L. Leonard, Iona, Glou. Co., N. J. 


i VENTILATING “es 


RECEIVED 
ALL 


BEST 
AWARDS - 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 

Opens sash 
same height 
at far en 


Catalogues 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


E. HIPPARD, 


2 inch, per 1000, $3.3 6 inch per l00, $2.0 
3x4 ve 3.50 7 a 3.50 
2 eo be 4.00 8 ot oe 5.00 
$C 5.00 9 7.50 
3a 786 0 * 10.00 
4 i Fee Hi * 15.00 
5 et ee 3.80 12 oe of 20.00 
Terms: Cask f.o.b. here. Address 
HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Greenhouse Heating 


AND VENTILATING. 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 


ay: 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ae &P Send for Catalogue. 
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LOTTIE ECKFORD. 
clusters of three; 
and broadly 
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wy VPCEE E ORPE  &GO 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Reduced re -simite of front cover. 


6,0,0,8,8,6,8,8,8,8,8,8,8,8,80,8,9,8,8, 


Write to-day. 


a, 8.8,8,0,8,8,8, 


‘SWEET PEAS are all the 0! 


No other Annual is so universally popular. 
old-time favorites has endeared ent to thousands, 
BEST NOVELTIES that have created such a furore of late? 
While retaining all their sweet simplicity, these new types display — 
rich and exquisite coloring, with flowers of larger size and more /4 
graceful form, To stil] more widely popularize this floral 
favorite, we planted Acres of Sweet Peas the past season, 
and harvested over seven tons (more than 14,000 pounds) 
of the choicest seed, enabling us to offer a collection of most 

beautiful Rare Novelties at a bargain. 


we will mail one 
For 25 Cents of ALL the following: 
BOREATTON. A grand variety with veryi arge flowers, borne in threes; color 
fine, deep maroon throughout; unique. 


clear white, delicately shaded porcelain blue, distinctly $ 
Cy ta margined lavender. 

; QUEEN OF YENGLAND. Magnificent white flowers of large size and 
good substance, borne abundantly. 


ORANGE PRINCE. The rarest of all colors; splendid acareaiiel flowers 
of bright orange pink, flashed with scarlet; very distinct. 


We havea beautiful colored plate, painted from nature, of the four dis 
tinct new Sweet Peas named 
our FARM ANNUAL Sor 189}. 


ECKFORD’S GILT-EDGE, or SURPASSING SWEET PEAS. This 
grand strain of new Sweet Peas in mixture is unequaled. It includes not only 
the best of Eckford’s novelties, but also many new seedlings not yet named, 
and of surpassing beauty. 


ae Our enormous stock, specially grown, of Novelties 
described above, enables us to offer the complet | aS Cents. 


Collection, one packet of each, postpaid to any address for 
In additzon, we present our New Book: 


“All About Sweet Peas.” 


Nothing of the kind ever attempted before, A 
charming recital of fact and fancy, it tells how to ¢ 
have a profusion of Sweet Peas every day for 3 
months. 
beautifully bound, it is really an Art Monograp 
alone worth the ‘price of the Collection, tings 


Will you not show this unequaled offer 
to your friends? We will mail Five 
Complete Collections, with five 

books, for 1.00, and we guarantee 
that every purchaser will be de- 
lighted, Send 25c. in cash 
or stamps for a sample col- 
lection. 
sees it will want ome. 
ORDER NOW AND ASK FOR 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1893 


— BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE. 
Undoubtedly the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. 
R pages. It tells all about the BEST SEEDS, BULBS and PLANTS, including rare ¢ 
= NOVELTIES of real merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
. % hundreds of illustrations, with beautiful colored plates. 
including Cash Prizes at WORLD'S FAIR for products of BURPEE’S SEEDS. 
Mailed Free to intending purchasers; to others for ten cents, which is less than cost. 
Please mention this paper. 


|W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The delicate fragrance of these 
But do you know the 


« 
e 


acket each 


one 
@ 


Lovely, long-stemmed flowers, borne profusely in 


above, whith we will mail enclosed fat with 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Fully illustrated, handsomely perl ; 


GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER. 


Every one who 4 


A handsome book of 172 3 


Honest descriptions, $ 
Important New Features for 1893, { 
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Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a Jargze six-story building, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire. and now have 


The Largest Plant in the World 


for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply goods In unlimited quantities and of 
superior qua We also manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hangin Pots. Table Pota, Jardin eres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 
A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
When you write to any of the advertis- 


ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


Alternantheras, Carnations, Coleus, French Can- 
nas, Double Petunias, Scarlet Sage, etc. Asters. 
Japan Pinks. Delphinium Galllardias. Hollyhocks, 
Lycbnis, Phioxes, Single Fringed Petunias. Pansy, 
Salpiglosis. Verbenas, and many other good things 
for the summer garden. All stock is strictly first- 
class varieties. readily mailed. Prices moderate. 
Finest Geraniums. 15, each one different, mailed for 
Sue. List free. 


DANIEL K. HERR, 


Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


GARDENERS. °2 0ur register will be found 


the names of Com 
Gardeners, adapted for all sitions. and we will take 
pleasure in sending these anyone requiring their 
services. Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman & Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 


and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their "best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbe borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are 

hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best wen planted in a deep rich soil, 
wee cde as freely whether the season be a 
wet or dry one. When grown in groups thess 
plants can be best seen and most full aot 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for 


Our new catal tells of hardy Treee Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhocdo- 
dendrons. It will interest all ee are interested ia 
such matters. We send it FRE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 
Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager’. 


~ OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated = 
Catalogue 


E"oRi#ise:sa 
Is now ready and has been mailed 
to our feculac customers. O Others can EF REE 
receive ac a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 


from the first order sent amoanting te 
el ey ar. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 4.0 varieties of hardy 
FERNS "2 ny Catalogue, benutifal, and easily 


grown. 


CYPRIP EDIUMS — white, purple and yellow. 
TRILLIUMS—1arge pure white, purple, &c, 
LILTES—both native and foreign—a long tist. 
WATER PLANTS. sweet water Lilies, @e 
WILD FLOWERS—n great quantity, 


IR]S—in great variety, with beautiful markings. 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick. Mass. 


OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1893. 
NEW VARIETIES OF 1892, 


and STANDARD SORTS. 
Catalogue free on application. 


NATHAN SMITH & SON, 


167 W. Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Mention Gardening. 


Climbing Roses. ‘e-fantes 


gros . £7.00 per 100; 80.00 per 1000. Baltimore Belk. 
rie Queen and Mme. Plantier. Can ship at once. 


Z. K. JEWETT CO., Sparta, Wis. 
When writing mention Gardening. 
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PLANTING IN MARGIN OF WOODS. 


‘CONTENTS. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Planting in margin of woods (with illus).............. 239 
How I grow gladioli for flowerS...........:ccceeeeeeeeees 239 
CORT so wicwsvendentencsds iu cibiakeetuacanieansanccedsaseckekeaebausies 239 
The Japanese clematis......... Kaiiatuancdeadensabeceenns ..240 
A SUCCESSION OF TO WEIS is sicsscisss iscinssinticasstoesiens ..+.240 
FIO WEF BALCEN: TOUS, ssccsccccccsisiccescnsvsessesscsas stein le 
Variegated Japanese hop (with illus) pineeunne 241 
HarGy CAPNROOS: 23. csssccctetsiniscsenns Suncenddetiesieescns 241 
VIDES I MY Zarden ...ccccccccccrscees panadknnnavnns Selasaaeeanaeen™ 


THE GREENHOUSE. 
The best six cypripediums for amateurs (2 illus)...242 


CHIEN vc ccsscscsecctvscisoncees wandigeds dduenidanivataxentrieaits 243 
THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
Roses and stephanotis ....................04 dintems sdaahiswns 244 


Various questions.......... Sausnhanddeanecuneasiens Ba Vakdunesate 244 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Grafting of rhododendrons (with 7 illus) ............. 244 
Oriental plane trees for avenues ................... Seeisoer eS 
Tree and shrub notes....... deta datas Fasasuudan aia Aaaihnanak 245 
Propagating evergreens......... seni benavenianwaausveces nec 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 
Fertilizers for strawberries..... 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Vegetable garden notes.................. sudeeevisseresnvemsicul FO 
BOOKS. 

Celery for profit (3 figures) .........ccccccccees pesegueepeeesaee 

CORURIOMINES NOCOIV EG iii ie sceciesccrccacinccsareascavaxis perenne). F | 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Label your plants (with figure)............ iivibnakeusceouxceee 
de A WETS TTT NOW LEMIRE sou. cscacecacsvivaserdccasdesccatakensd ht 


CSTECHTOUSE: DOLETS soi sncck LK ciatvehcacesacsseiss lcasacasinniacla? 


iguhecabarguraeners sesneiseemea tO * 
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Mme. CROZY 
ALPHONSE BOUVIER, PAUL MAR- 
QUANT, CHAS. HENDERSON 
and all the splendid new French Cannas at 

Specially Low Prices 


for the best stock in the market. 


..Write for special price list and fine col- 
Ored plate , * * , * 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 pages giving 
full lists of all the best sorts, with full direc- 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

PEONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
lrises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 
Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 

Hardy Flowers. . . . . 


&@ Four Catalogues, 228 pages, fully describing the 
most unique collection in America. The for 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, FASS. 
(Established 1854.) 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. itteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Ca ed ‘ree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Wl. 


ONE MILLION « « x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .: . 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WATER LILIES, 411 _cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. .. . 


READER If you love Rare Flowers 


ERIN ; choicest only, address 
and pleaseo Free. ELLIS BROS., Keene, N.t1. 
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Parsons& SonsCo. 


FLUSHING, N. Y., 


Offer American grown plants of 


Rhododendrons, 
Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 

Magnolia Parviflora. 


For many other rare and well known trees 
and shrubs, apply for Catalogue. . . 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS ee 
© 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 


Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA,T. StearnsLumber Co. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. ...... 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Planta. . .. 

ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CANNAS 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’g1 


and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
IOQUC. ee ee a 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hardy Garden Roses. 


The largest stock in New England, by 
the dozen, hundred or thousand: all 
best kinds for garden my Specialty. 
Price list to applicants. Address 


WILLIAI1 H. SPOONER, 
- . « . JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


Ce a ee eee IS re RG EY 
Palms and Draceenas, 
LRGGST STOCK IN THE WE ST. 
PALMS from 15c. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 
DRAC-ENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 


of other Decorative Plants. Seud for catalogue. 
Wholesale lists to dealers. e 23 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Palm Gardens, 
PLATTSMNOUTH, NEBRASKA. 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


Alternantheras, Carnations, Coleus, French Can- 
has, Double Petuntas, Scarlet Save, ete. Asters. 
Japan Pinks. Delphinfum Gallardlas, Hollyhocks, 
Lychnis, Phloxes, Single Fringed Petunias. Pansy, 
Salpizlosis. Verbenas. and many other good things 
for the summer garden, All stock is strictly first- 
class variettes. readily mailed. Prices moderate. 
Finest Geraniums. 15, each one different, mailed for 


Svc. List free. 
DANIEL K. HERR, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Grape Vines and Gladiolus Bulbs. 
May is one of the best months In which to plant. 
I can furnish vines and bulbs in perfect condition up 
to first of June. See my ad.in April number of this 
paper. Send for price st. 
J.H. TRYON, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Box 496. 


April 15, 


A Book of 
Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 418 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, 84.25: 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. ‘ 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


If You Love e e 
Beautiful Flowers 


Send 26c¢ for the MULTUM IN PARVO 
Collection of Flower Seeds .... 


Which contalns 13 eta. with full cultural direc 
tions, comprising the finest varieties of Asters, 
Stocks. Balsams. Petunia. Pansy. Sweet Peas. Calen- 
dula. Nasturtium, Giant Mignonette. Morning Glory. 
Zinnia, etc., etc., 


Also the Multam in Parvo Collection of 
— Vegetable Seeds, — 


malled free for 25c. which contains Cauliflower. Cao 


bage. Beets. Cucumbers, Carrots. Boston Lettuce, 


daeks: Pee Squash, KadIshes. Tomatoes. Unions. 
etc., etc. 


James White & Co., 


50 Jefferson Market, New York City. 


y Annual PRICED CATALOGTE Is now 
and mailed free to all applicants. It cuotatps 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm anp 
Flower Seeds, .... 


Besides al] the desirable novelties of last season. 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGETIIAN, 
37 East 19th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


FINE CUT ROSES, 


FUNERAL DESIGNS, all prices. Write for 
price list of plants for summer beds. conserva- 
tories, windows, ete. They are healthy. clean 
and cheap. Careful and successful shipping our 
specialty. 2... 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


in all the choice named kinds a specialty. 
H. P. or Hardy lMonthly Roses, se- 
Jected kinds for this climate; own roots. 


Dahlias, 50 best varieties; all colors. 


General assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants. Small Fruits, ete. . 2... 


F. A. BALLER, Bloomington, IIL. 


Aquatic Novelties for ’93. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing hand- 
some lithograph of new Pink Pond Lily (Nym- 
phaea Odorata Caroliniana) one of the choicest in 
cultivation. A complete collection of all the hardy 
and tropical varieties in cultivation. Catalogue 
and prices on application. 


Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S. 1.,N. Y. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE IST AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, §1.00a Year—24 Numbers. Adver 
tising rates on apoiication. 
Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subecriptions. adver- 
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See Chieaige, end all muatters pertalatng to tho editorial 

- . and all matters ning 8 
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The Flower Garden. 


PLANTING IN MARGIN OP WOOD. 


The planting in the margin of a wood 
requires a good deal of skill to be both 
appropriate and beautiful. Landscape 
gardeners general'y are averse to using 
exotic plants with native ones, such as 
has been done as shown in the picture 
presented here, which represents the bor- 
der of a wood at Wootton. Mr. Hughes, 
the superintendent, has boldly used some 
large palms, as kentias, seaforthias, and 
latanias, and cyathea ferns to place 
about the rustic summer house, and he 
has certainly produced a pretty scene. 
The wood itself is composed largely of 
white oak, red oak, hickory and beech. 
The bank which forms the edge of the 
wood as well as the bed appearing in its 
front, has been built up by using stumps 
of trees which have been rooted out. 
These have been placed in position and 
the spaces between them filled in with 
leaf mould, sand and loam, and then 
planted thickly with wild ferns. Among 
them a great many evergreen ones have 
been used, because of their cheering ap- 
pearance at all seasons; they are the 
Christmas fern (Aspidium acrostichoides), 
the marginal shield fern, (Aspidium mar- 
ginale), Aspidium spinulosumand As- 
plenzium ebeneum. The hound's tongue 
tern, (Scolopendrium vulgare) might be 
added, as it is quite hardy with me, and 
it is well suited growing among stumps. 
In addition to the evergreen sorts, the 
larger growing deciduous ones are used, 
such as the osmundas, the silvery spleen- 
wort (Asplenium thelypteroides) and the 
A. filix-foemina, and in the front of the 
larger ones there is room for the walking 
fern, and the Woodsia obtusa, Cistopte- 
ris fragilis, Pellea  atropurpurea and 
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Polypodium vulgare, all of which the 
woods of the vicinity contain. 
Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


HOW I GROW GLADIOL! FOR FLOWBRS. 


Gladioli for flowers should be planted 
on ground which has been well manured 
the previous fall with good stable ma- 
nure, thoroughly plowed under and not 
harrowed, as the frost then has a better 
chance to get into the ground. For m 
best blooms I prefer to use bulbs whic 
are one inch in diameter, these I find 
poe the finest spikes, but larger 

ulbs will produce on an average two 
spikes. The bulbs are planted two inches 
apart in rows three feet asunder, thus 
allowing the use of cultivation by horse, 
which I use in all my work. The bulbs 
are covered with a ndger or coverer by 
two horses. Just before the growth ap- 
pears the rows are harrowed over with 
a slanting tooth harrow, and again after 
the stems are two inches high; the har- 
row does not harm the plant, as many 
would suppose, but does save an im- 
mense amount of hoeing by hand, 

I sold last year in New York and vicin- 
ity over one million spikes of bloom, ond 
the following sorts I found preferable in 
the order named: White—Snow White, 
Shakespeare, LaCandeur and John Bull; 

ink—Eugene Scribe, Viola, and for late, 

me. Monneret; yellow—Isaac Buchanan 
and Martha Washington; red—Brench- 
leyensis, Gen'] Sherman and Meverbeer. 
These roots are all that are necessary for 
general cutting, but many of the other 
sorts will sell readily. 

For a succession of bloom plant as 
early as you can, get them in the ground 
atter the frost is out, and continue every 
two weeks until July 10th. If the spikes 
arecut when the first two flowers on 
them open and placed in water in a cellar 
they will be very much finer; especially 
is this the case with the white varieties, 
and Snow White is never as good as it 
should be unless treated in this manner. 

Floral Park, N. Y. C. H. ALLEN. 


CANNAS. 


If you want some plants that are easy 
to grow, bold in outline, and effective in 
the garden, and that will blossom con- 
tinuously trom May till cut down by 
frost in October, get some cannas. You 
can fill a bed with them alone; they don’t 
need any different plants for the middle 
or the border, they are tall enough of 
themselves and leafy to the ground. 

Give them deeply dug, well enriched, 
moderately moist common garden soil to 
grow in, that’s all the care they want. 
They don’t need tying, staking, thinning, 
or trimming, and they grow close and 
rank enough to smother any weeds that 
may attempt tocome up among them. 
But if you want them to be extra lux 
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uriant, thoroughly soak the ground with 
water now and again during dry, warm 
weather, and if you believe in neatness 
and cleanness, pick off the decaying flow- 
ers and seed pods, and the browned leaves 
in summer. 
Besides having them in Leds by them- 
selves, you may mix them with other 
lants, say let them fill the middle of the 
d and have a belt of lesser plants 
around them; or you may plant them in 


‘masses against a building as you saw 


them used in M. Lemoine’s garden in our 
illustration, page 223, or use them in 
clumps in the borders as you would 
dahlias or hollyhocks. 


There are two classes of cannas, vViz., 
tall and dwarf. The tall sorts, as Ro- 
busta, are remarkable for their luxuriant 
proportions and massive foliage, and 
some like Ehemannii, combine these with 
free, handsome, and copious blossoms, 
The dwarf sorts, of which Star of '91 
may be taken as atype, are of dwarfish 
but vigorous proportions, and much 
sprouting tendency, and they are exceed- 
ingly free-flowering, their blossoms being 
large and showy. These dwarf forms 
are popularly known by the names of 
Crozy, French, Gladiolus-flowering, or 
Flowering cannas, and they are to-day 
the reigning favorites. 

As amateurs’ plants we have nothing 
better than these dwarf cannas; they are 
easily grown and handsome in summer, 
easily kept over winter, and they multi- 
ply ten-fold in a season. They are not 

ardy, so don’t plant them out before the 
middle of May. 


Winter them in a frost proof, warmish 
cellar, keeping the roots a little moist all 
the while. In spring bring the root 
clumps up from the cellar; divide them 
into as many pieces having one or more 
eyes toeach as they will readily part 
into, and start these just as you would 
dahlias, ina frame, or in large pots or 
boxes in the window or piazza, or if you 
wish, plant them out right from the cel- 
lar. The main objection to this last 
method is the lapse of time between 
planting and flowering; if started in the 

ouse or frame, they will begin blooming 
in June; if planted right out from the 
cellar, they are not likely to commence 
flowering before July. 


What varicties to get: By all means 
get Madame Crozy, crimson scarlet, bor- 
dered with vellow; Alphonse Bouvier, 
brilliant crimson; Star of '91, orange 
scarlet; Paul Marquant, bright salmon 
red; Capitaine P. De Suzzoni, yellow, dot- 
ted with orauge; and Childsii, yellow, 
boldly spotted: with crimson. Star of 
91 1s the dwarfest. There are some 
newer than the above, and which prom- 
ise as well, and there are some beauties, 
as Antonin Crozy and Louis Thibaut 
among the older..sorts.» If restricted to 
one canna get’ Madame-Crozy, if to two, 


add Alphonse Bouvi r. Don’t let price 
stand between vou and these cannas, for 
they are vigorous growers, and they will 
give you far more pleasure than poorer 
kinds costing only halt as much. 

Scarlet, crimson, salmon, and terra 
cotta colors prevail among cannas, and 
many of them are margined with yellow 
or suffused with yellow in the centre. 
We have no pure yellow flowers; our 
yellows are suffused or spotted with 
crimson on the petals or stained with it 
in the throat. Asa yellow our native C. 
flaccida is the best in color, but its blos- 
soms are flimsy. We have no white- 
flowered cannas or anything approach- 
ing to white. A few years ago we grew 
the white canna named albiflora, but it 
is hard to imagine a more wretched 
flower among these plants. In gardens 
however, we often find Hedychium cor- 
onarium, a strong, somewhat canna- 
looking plant, grown in greenhouses and 
planted out in summer under the name of 
the “‘white canna.”’ 


THB JAPANESE CLBMATIS. 
(Clematis paniculata.) 


To THE EpirorR OF GARDENING—Srir-: 
What shall I do with the seeds? Noticing 
the beautiful illustrations of this plant 
and finding the seeds advertised and desir- 
ing to be in the front ranks I bought some 
of the seed. On opening the liberal packets 
and viewing the tiny seed dressed in 
ascension robes and ready thistle like to 
be wafted away by the winds to any 
pees where it would be sure to germinate 

was delighted, and like the milk maid 
began to count my chickens before the 
eggs were hatched. In fact I imagined 
dollars coming in from every direction. 
But alas! I met a cooler to my hopes in 
GARDENING On page 164, when we were 
told that seeds should be sown in beds in 
autumn, and in spring the beds should be 
covered entirely with bricks or stones, to 
be taken otf the next fall when the seed- 
lings would begin to appear. Gracious! 
Just think of it, to raise these plants a 
man must go into the cemetery business, 
[Oh no, for it is a stone-covered cradle, 
not a grave, for the seeds will grow.] and 
that too in aristocratic fashion. None of 
your common every day burials [cradles 
you mean.] They must have mosaic 
work under which to sleep. Andit scems 
they can exist the warm spring and the 
long hot summer only awaking in the 
clillof autumn. The seed itself give no 
hint ofall this; the catalogues gives no 
word of warning, and from their native 
habitation they certainly must find some 
way to get along without this babying 
process, or else nature is more accomoda- 
ting in the far east than in the west. 
What shall I do with the seed? Can you 
help me out of my dilemma? 

S. CALKINS. 

South Lyon, Mich., March 9, ’93. 


Don't get scared. First of all feel thank- 
ful that GARDENING can and will tell you 
without fear or favor, the plain unvyar- 
nished truth. We have raised lots of this 
handsome clematis from seeds, and so can 
you. George C. Woolson, the author of 
the article, page 164, vou refer to, has 
raised tens of thousands of seedlings of 
this clematis, and he has no greenhouse 
to winter them in. We have seen them at 
his place at Passaic. The seeds ripen and 
fall upon the ground about the old plants 
and after a year’s time young plants come 
up in any quantity. And they stay just 
where they sprout till the next spring, 
when they are lifted and transplanted 
into nursery rows, a little mulching may- 
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be is thrown over them in winter, not to 
save them from the intensity of frost, for 
they are hardy enough, but to keep them 
from being heaved out of the ground by 
frost. Still Mr. Woolson's finest plants 
are raised by grafting. The way we do 
1s to sow the seed thickly in flats and lay 
some sphagnum moss over the earth in 
the boxes, then set the boxes intoa north 
or east facing cold frame to stay there for 
a vear or more till the httle plants appear, 
when the next spring we plant them out. 
You Michigan folks must have a little 

atience. Just try the hybrid clematises, 
if you think you can do it any quieker. 
Or try some auratum or superbum lilies, 
Or pxonias, or Christmas roses if you 
don't feel in a hurry. On your way to the 
Florists’ Convention at St. Louis next 
year, stop over at Bloomington, III., and 
visit the great Phoenix nurseries, and you 
will find there many rods of beds of tree 
seeds which take a year or more to come 
up; so the Japanese clematis isn’t the 
slowest plant from seed you can get hold 
of. But fine flowering plants can be 
bought so cheap that amateurs are only 
throwing time away bothering raising it 
from seed. 


fi SUGGESSION OF FLOWERS. 


To THE EpITOoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a large tulip bed and wish to have 
a succession of flowers during the sum- 
mer and fall. What can I plant to pro- 
duce the desired result? If this is im- 
practicable what foliage plants would 
you recommend me to use for a bed say 
eight feet in diameter? J. M.O. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


In acommon garden border you can 
grow a mixcd assortment of plants con- 
sistently, butina set ‘‘flower bed’? we 
have to exercise some decorum, and have 
it well filled, shapely and good looking 
all summer long, and never showing any 
empty spaces or uneven gaps. A_ bed 
eight feet across isn't very big when it 
comes to filling it up with different kinds 
of showy-blooming plants. But such a 
bed filled with cannas, gladioli, and _ tig- 
ridias would be brilliant, bold and hand- 
some. Plant the outer circle—say 
twelve to fifteen inches in trom the edge 
—of Star of '91 canna, and all the space 
within the circle with Madame Crozy. 
And just inside of the Star plant a belt of 
gladioli with some tigridias. They will 
rise above the cannas and show them- 
selves. Inthe case of flowering plants, 
consider the following, then think if you 
can use them and how you can do it to 
the best advantage: The tulips will be 
done blooming about the 20th or 25th 
of May; after that among hardy peren- 
nials we have pzonias, pinks, colum- 
bines, German and Kempter's irises, 
larkspur, hollyhocks, plantain lilies, true 
lilies, asters, etc.; among bulbs and 
tubers we can winter in our cellars we 
have dahlias, gladioli, cannas, and ery- 
thrinas; in the way of annuals there are 
mignonette, China asters, Drummond 
phlox, sweet alyssum, French mari- 
golds, zinnias, petunias; and as bedding 
plants appear rose and scarlet geran- 
1ums, heliotrope, and others, 


FLOWER GARDEN NOTES. 


The balance of this month will be a 
very busy tine. The season so far has 
been backward, and the weather is cold, 
thus delaying the spring growth of the 
plants. We are lifting, dividing and 
replanting hardy perennials, and fill- 
ing up the borders with young stock we 
raised last year and kept overina reserve 


garden. Tritomas, hollvhocks and fox 
gloves have been uncovered, and we are 
transplanting them where needed. We 
always keep over a lot of all kinds of tn- 
tomas in a cold frame, for fear of accident 
to those covered up out of doors, and 
these we will now transplant outside. 

We sow a great many annuals out of 
doors. Poppies, mignonette, Drummond 
phlox, eschscholtzia, sweet alyssum, and 
coreopsis have already been sown in long 
rows, as borders, or in beds; but the pop 
pies omitted, we will sow them again in 
successive batches. 

We have a host of annuals in frames, 
and in flats in frames getting ready for 
planting out as soon as the weather is 
mild enough. The proper thing todo with 
these now is to classify them; have the 
heat-loving ones like cockscombs, vincas, 
torenias and the like by themselves and 
keep them warmer than you would ver- 
benas, coreopsis and scabios. Although 
scarlet sage, balsams,zinnias, nasturtiums 
and some other very vigorous annuals 
seem to be sturdy enough, bear in mind a 
frost will ruin them, so be very careful to 
cover them up at night in cool weather. 


‘It is time you had your chrysanthe- 
mums taken out of the cellar. Divide 
them, if large, and plant out in the gar- 
den. We used to propagate ours in win- 
ter or early spring, but this took upa 
good deal of greenhouse space at a time 
when we were hard pressed for room; for 
some years past, however, we winter our 
stock plants planted out tight-close to 
one another in a cold frame and let them 
stay there till the middle of April or there- 
about, when we take cuttings from them 
tor this year's stock. This mayseem late 
but it isn’t, for we get fine plants by 
blooming time. If your old chrysanthe 
mums have lived all right in the garden, 
remember it will do them good to lift, 
divide and replant them into fresh places. 


We have a host of lovely flowers now 
in bloom. Snowdrops are about over, so 
iS Winter aconite, crocuses are abundant 
and gay and alive with bees; Sibenan 
squills are exceedingly beautiful and blue: 
old Roman hyacinths that we had forced 
in past years and then set out are vield- 
ing us a bunch of blossoms, and the ear- 
lier Dutch hyacinths are opening out. 
Trumpet narcissi are very pretty. And bul- 
bocodiums, early tuberous irises and some 
Duc Van Thol tulips in a warm situation 
have come to cheer us. By the end of the 
month the few will have increased toa 
multitude. Wherever these early blossoms 
occur and are likely to be covered up by 
later subjects mark their places now, so 
as to avoid mistake or uncertainty later 
on should there be occasion to disturb 
the ground insummer. 

Bedding plants must have considerable 
attention now. Don't roast them with 
heat, nor starve them of cold, nor chill 
them with draughts, nor spindle them by 
over crowding. Aim to have stocky, 
sturdy specimens, and bear in mind that 
exposing plants to raw chilly weather 
with the view of hardening them off is all 
wrong; expose them in mild weather, and 
always protect them from that which 1s 
inclement. A frame or hotbed is a capital 
place for bedding plants, because there 
they get warmth and sunshine and are 
near the hight. If there is any fly 
upon your rose geraniums, heliotropes. or 
chrysanthemums have it killed by fum- 
gating before the plants are removed to 
the frames, and if red spider has made tts 
appearance on abutilons, lemon verbena, 
lantanas or nasturtiums have it washed 
off, forsmoking doesn’t affect it, andit 
will spread -amazingly>atter the plants are 
setout: 
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THE VARIEGATED JAPANESE HOP. 


VARIEGATED JAPANESE Hop (Humulus 
Japonicus var).—A few vears ago the 
plain green-leaved Japanese hop was dis- 
tributed as a seedsman’s novelty. The 
seeds germinated readily, and the plants 
grew with great rapidity, the vines run- 
ning twenty feet ina season, but aside from 
being a fast growing, clean-appearing 
vine, it had little other garden merit. Mr. 
F. Roemer, of Quedlinburg, Germany, 
recently secured a variegated leaved form 
of this vine. The leaves are beautifully 
blotched and marbled with white, which 
adds greatly to their attraction. Mr, R. 
claimsthat about 80 percent. of the seeds 
produce variegated plants. Dried leaves 
of this variegated hop were sent to us 
last year, and they certainly were decid- 
edly and beautifully blotched and mar- 
bled with creamy white. 

BEGONIAS.—The tuberous-rooted, both 
single and double, will, for many years to 
come, be among the chief attractions in 
seed catalogues, Named varieties of them 
are frequent in Europe, but so far we are 
content to restrict ourselves to fine strains 
of seed, for we have neither time nor incli- 
nation to attempt the propagation and 
perpetuation of these plants from cut- 
tings. Begonia fulgens, and B. Baumanuti 


are two new species of handsome sweet- 
scented, tuberous-rooted begonias from 
Bolivia, that florists are using in hybridiz- 
ing the older sorts with. Seeds of them 
are offered. Begonia Vernon, known also 
as B. semperflorens atropurpurea has 
been catalogued for a year or two and is 
made much of still. It is a compact, 
branchy plant, easy to grow and exceed- 
ingly floriferous. Whenyou raise it from 
seed the young plants will have the ordi- 
nary green hue, but after they are planted 
out a while the foliage will gradually 
assume a crimson tint and the blossoms 
deepen greatly. It is an excellent bedding 
plant, and produces any amount of seed 
so there needn't be a dearth of plants for 
the following season. 

DELEAUX’s EARLY-FLOWERING JAPANESE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—M. Simon Deleaux, 
a chrysanthemum specialist of Toulouse, 
France, has fixed a race of dwarf, early- 
flowering chrysanthemums of the Japan- 
ese type, which he claims, if sown early 
enough in spring will bloom out of doors 
before frost comes in fall to hurt them. 
We may add that chrysanthemum seeds 
singe readily, and theseedlings grow 
reely. This is the case with the grand 


varieties of our gardens and greenhouses 


as well as with special strains, If they 
show flower too late to open before frost 
nips them, we may lift, pot, and bring them 
indoors just as we would varieties raised 
from cuttings or by division. 

SALVIA SPLENDENS is the commonest of 
all and the best of all. Besides the old 
scarlet flowered we now have ch -red 
and apple-blossom colored, also a large 
flowered form of the scarlet. Get them 
all. The dwarf form of the scarlet is 
neater than thetypical one. And to add 
variety to vour garden get a few young 
plants (you probably can’t get seeds) of 
ed white flowered and striped flowered 
orms. 


LORENZ'S ANNUAL double fringed chrys- 
anthemums are a race recently secured by 
this eminent German florist. We have not 
seen them yet. In fact, we are not very 
favorably impressed with the annual 
chrysanthemums, they have a sort of 
weedy look. We grow them every year, 
however, for variety’s sake, but they are 
never asked for among cut flowers, and 
this means, that in their season there are 
lots of other more desirable blossoms for 
cutting. 

Hysrip CAPE PRIMROSES (Streptocar- 
pus),—They are not primroses at all but 
belong to the gesnera family of plants; 
they are called primroses because of the 
resemblance of their leaves to those of 
polyanthuses and the primroses of that 
class; and ‘‘Cape’’ because the genus is 
peculiar to the Cape of Good Hope and 
other parts of South Africa. The seeds 
are very small (and few too), and take 
about three or four weeks to germinate. 
They are not well fitted for any otherthan 
pot culture, at first they grow slowly, 
then moderately strong, and from the 
time they are six months old they bloom 
almost incessantly, but more in winter 
thaninsummer. The flowersrange from 
pure white through various shades of 
lilac, violet and pale blue, with darker 
throat markings. They are pretty, but 
need care and attention and warm win- 
ter quarters, little beauties for the green- 
house. 


HARDY CARNATIONS. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: | 
Where may one procure the hardy carna- 
tions mentioned by Mr. Wm. Robinson, 
in GARDENING, March1. They are ‘‘Mu- 
rillo,”’ ‘Carolus Duran,” ‘“‘Comte de 
Melbourne,” ‘‘Francois Lacharme,”’ etc. 

Whitehall, Ill. HW... 


Probably not in this country. Try 
Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. J.; J. Wilkin- 
son Elliott, Pittsburg, Pa.; or the Read- 
ing Nursery, Reading, Mass. If they 
have not got them they can import them 
for you when they are getting in some 
fresh stock for themselves next fall. 


VINES IN MY GARDEN. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Among the many vines grown by me in 
my garden the following have proved 
satisfactory, and choice. 

CLEMATISES.—Of these I find Henrvi, a 
variety with large whitish flowers, one of 
the best blooming; it begins to blossom 
in July and keeps on flowering till cut 
down dy frost. I have grown both it and 
the handsome C. Jackmanni for twelve 
years, and find both very reliable. I have 
also grown C. coccinea for several years, 
and it gets prettier every season, last 
year the vines grew twelve to sixteen feet 
long and they. were literally covered with 


their;pretty Scarlet flowers. Intermixed 
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with Solanum jasminoides it had alovely 
effect. I have had many other clematises, 
but none has given me the satisfaction 
these have; they may live a year or two 
and then die off. Ialso have Clematis viti- 
cella, it has delicate foliage, and small pur- 
ple, but pretty flowers in June and July. I 
cut it backeach spring, and it grows very 
fast. It also sceds freely, and self-sown 
young seedlingcome up thickly about the 
old plant. One of these seedlings came 
up on my rockery, which is just a mound 
of clay taken from a cellar, and covered 
with large stones with pockets for plants. 
The whole surface is carpeted over with 
stonecrop. The seedling clematis came up 
through this and I let it alone, never 
watering or manuring it, or giving it any 
care, but it has run all around on one 
side of the mound covering the stones, 
and it has bloomed just as well as the one 
I have growing in the border where I 
water and manure it. 

[Try Clematis Flammula for summer 
flowers. It has glossy leaves and a mist 
of white fragrant blossomsin summer, and 
cut it down to the ground every winter. 
And don’t forget that glory of autumn, 
Clematis paniculata. Neither of these is 
oe bothered with the clematis disease. 
Ep. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES GRANDIFLORUM iS 
a very pretty vine with unusually large 

ure white flowers, but it is only half 

ardy, and must be wintered in the 
cellar, window, or cool greenhouse. Mine 
is wintered in the cellar and planted out 
in spring at the west end of the veranda 
beside the scarlet clematis, and after July 
they are lovely interlaced and blooming 
together. 

AKEBIA QUINATA is my favorite vine. I 
have had it for twelve years on a rustic 
summer house, where it is almost cver- 
green, being pretty for at least nine 
months in the year. It never drops its 
leavesin alittery way, and its sweet choco- 
late flowers are charming in spring. 

IPOMAA PANDURATA.—I have had it for 
two years, andso faram well pleased with 
it. Some people say it is like a potato 
vine, but mine is not. I protect the roots 
with leaves and covers, for I don’t know 
how hardy it is. 

[ This ijpomea grows wild in abundance 
all over the middle and southern states, 
and is one of our most beautiful native 
plants. It is perfectly hardy with you. 
Because it is a free-growing wild plant, a 
good many people have written very dis- 
paragingly about it, denouncing it asa 
pernicious weed, ineradicable if introduced 
to the garden, and so on. This sort of 
talk is perfect rubbish, We have culti- 
vated it as a garden plant without inter- 
ruption for the past seventeen years and 
have never found it to become weedy, 
unmanageable, or ineradicable in any 
way.—Eb.] 

BIGNONIA CAPREOLATA is spoken of in 
GARDENING, page 105, as being hardy in 
Philadelphia. I have grown it for five 
vears and am much pleased withit. I 
grow it in a pot wintering it in the cellar, 
and find that it will bear neglect as well 
as any vine. But it does not like the hot 
sunshine. Mine always blooms better 
when the pot is set on the north side of 
the house. As I never get best results from 
vines in pots I think I’ plant it out this 
summer, will risk theexperiment anyway. 
It is an evergreen, keeping its foliage 
over winter even in the cellar. 

PASssION FLOWERS.—I have some fine 
large plants of these growing in boxes, 
which I keep over winter inthe cellar, and 
set outdoors in the sunshine in summer, 
and they blossom quite nicely. 


THE SOUTHERN JESSAMINE (Gelsemium 
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CYPRIPEDIUM SPICERIANUM. 


sempervirens) has been growing in the 
open ground in my garden for five years, 
and each year getting stronger. It has 
never bloomed for me. Like the passion 
flowers it never comes up until June; in 
the open garden, I fear 1t does not get 
heat enough. Were it grown on the south 
side of a building where it could be pro- 
tected, I believe it would blossom. In 
winter I cover over the roots with leaves 
and an inverted box over the leaves, to 
keep off heavy rains and snow. 
S. W. Illinois. Mrs. J. DEWEEs. 


The Greenhouse. 


THB BEST SIX CYPRIPEDIUMS FOR AMATEURS. 


The genus cypripedium is found more 
widely distributed over the world than 
any other family of orchids. Cypripe- 
diums are indigenous to Europe, Asia, 
America and New Guinea, but are alto- 
gether absent from Australia, and so far 
as is at present known, from Africa and 
Madagascar. They grow chiefly on lime- 
stone rocks and in crevices of steep hills, 
where they have much moisture, but 
where the water runs offayain. But few 
species have been observed which grow 
on the branches of trees. No genus of 
orchids has more readily vielded to the 
influence of cultivation than has the 
cypnpedium. The most obvious effects 
of cultural influence have been the devel- 
opment of more robust and brighter- 
colored tohage; the normally one-flowered 
scape occasionally becomes two-flowered, 
and the scapes are more robust and the 
blossoms larger. The chief cause of these 
changes is the more abundant and regu- 
lar supply of food material, by which the 
plants acquire a vigor seldom) seen in 
their native habitats, where they are 
often parched and shrivelled by heat and 
drouth, before the rainy season begins. 

The tollowing six cvpripediums are 
among the best for amateurs to have, 
because they are inexpensive and easy to 
grow, and most of them bloom during 


the winter months, when we want them 
the most. 

Cypripedium callosum was discovered 
in Siam by Mr. Regnier in 1885. It 
blooms from January till April, and 1s 
very free-flowering. Its most remarkable 
feature is its large upper sepals, the color 
of which is white and purple, but the 
white predominates. It should be potted 
in clear sphagnum. It requires a tem- 
perature of 60° to 65° in winter, and lots 
of moisture. 


Cypripedium Harrisianum was the first 
artificial hybrid raised. It was origina- 
ted by Mr. Dominy at Veitch’s Nursery. 
London, in 1864, and it has since been 
obtained by several other hybridizers. It 
is a cross between C. villosum and C. 
barbatum and although the oldest is one 
of the best and easiest growing cypmipe- 
diums. It blooms during the summer 
months, and requires the same tempera- 
ture asC. Curtisu. The color of the upper 
sepal is almost blackish purple, passing 
into green near the apex, with a white 
margin. 

Cypripedium Lawrenceanum, a native 
of Borneo, was first discovered by Mr. F. 
W. Burbidge when collecting orchids for 
Messrs. Veitch. It grows there in great 
abundance on hills 1500 feet high, 
together with Dendrobium Low. 
Among the recent importations a great 
many sub varieties have been found: 
especially valuable is the var. Hyeanum, 
in which the purple so conspicuous in 
the veins of the upper sepal and in other 
parts of the flower, have entirely disap- 
peared. Cypripedium Lawrenceanum 
when kept very warm, will flower twice 
in a year; this is trom December to 
March, and June and July. With abund- 
ance of air this cypripedium can be kept 
at 70 degrees, and it should have much 
moisture. Like the others, it grows best 
in clear sphagnum. 

Cypripedium villosum was introduced 
by Messrs Veitch in 1853, through their 
collector Thomas Lobb, who found it at 
an clevation of 4000 to 5000 feet on the 
Moulindin Hills, Burmah. It is a hand- 
some speeies of robust habit and strong 
constitutiom \The upper sepal is green. 
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paling to white at the margin, lower 
sepal smaller, pale green; lower petals 
are very wide, brownish yellow witha 
purple mid-rib. The flowers are produced 
from January to April. The plant does 
best in a temperature of 50° to 55° and 
likes clean sphagnum to grow in. 
Cypripedium Spicerianum grows on 
almost perpendicular rocks in Manipur, 
(British India,) and was first discovered 
by a Mr. Ingless, an Assam tea planter, 
who sent it to Mr. Spicer in 1877. The 
original discoverer thought it was a 
variety of C. insigne, and therefore of no 
value, and this was probably the reason 
that no quantities of this beautiful orchid 
were sent sooner to Europe. In 1881 
Mr. Sander sent me to India to find the 
plant, and after a long search I found it. 
In February, 1882 five hundred plants of 
it from me arrived in London. In Cal- 
cutta I learned that one of Mr. Low’s 
collectors had also gone in search of the 
plant, but had taken a different ruuce. 
Fearing Mr. Low’s collector might find 
the locality I went right back to it again, 
and collected three thousand more 
plants, and shipped them to England 
before Mr. Low’s collector had his plants 
collected. In January, 1882, $1,250 was 
paid for a plant of C. Spicerianum, but in 
May of the same year, on account of our, 
consignments, plants of it were sold for 
fty cents. Since then, however, the 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE. 


plant has again attained a normal price, 
and small plants are retailed at from three 
to five dollars apiece. Cypripedium 
Spicerianum does not require a higher 
temperature than 50° to 55° in winter, 
but a high temperature can be given in 
summer with plenty of air. For color 
this is the brightest of all cypripediums, 
the upper sepal being pure white, except 
at the fold, where there is a crimson pur- 
ple band, and at the base, which has a 
green blotch. Put it in clear sphagnum. 
Cypripedium insigne is the most useful 
and most extensively grown cypripe- 
dium. It was discovered by Dr. Wallich 
in Sylhet (Assam), some time between 
1815 and 1818, and flowered for the first 
time in England in the Liverpool Botanic 
Garden in 1820. Itis the second oldest 
species of coriaceous cypripediuni, only 
C. venustum having been discovered a 
few mouths before it. No other cypripe- 
dium uas so mauy beautiful and distinct 
sub-varieties as C. msigne has; no other 
species is of such robust growth and easy 
culture, and none ofits genus can boast 
of more fine children through hybridiza- 
tion than can this old species. Cypripe- 
dium insigne grows best in winterina 
temperature of 50°, and should be potted 
soon after flowering, when the tempera- 
ture may be raised for a time to 60°. In 
the three hottest summer months it does 
best under canvas cover outside. 


Almost any potting material will do so 
long as the drainage is good in the pots. 
It will grow in loam, peat, common 
garden soil, and also in clear sphagnum 
moss. Its period of flowering is from 
December to February, but can be had in 
flower earlier or later as desired. 
Newtown, N. Y. I. FORSTERMAN. 


GRINUMS. 


We have lately received several inquiries 
about crinums, and the following article 
by that thorough and résporimble florist, 
Mr. Saul, has been written for us in 
answer to them. Crinums, or rather that 
section of them, like Americanum, that has 
long spidery segments in its flowers, are 
also known by the name of spider lilies. 


The cultivation of crinums, I am pleased 
to observe, has lately been taken up by 
many. I know of few plants more deserv- 
ing of cultivation from their gorgeously 
beautiful and fragrant flowers. What I 
have to say about cultivation will apply 

rincipally to American species, and this 
is the easiest matter in the open garden. 
We will suppose bulbs are procured in 
spring. The ground should be well par- 
pared, using a good quantity of well- 
rotted manure, as this;class of plants feed 
grossly. A.artialGhade is all the better; 
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these plants are from the tropics, and are 
found at home in low damp situations, 
surrounded more or less by luxunant 
vegetation, which affords a partial shade. 
They require, and must have during 
growth, abundance of water. They will 
not be found a success if planted in an 
open situation, and allowed to make 
their growth unwatered under our bright 
sun, 


The best-grown plants of these I have 
seen were those of an amateur, ina city 
garden. It was in the rear of his resi- 
dence, surrounded by a high fence, which 
with the adjoining buildings afforded a 
partial shade. The ground had been well 
prepared, and the hose freely used when 
necessary. The result was magnificent 
plants and profusion of bloom. I have 
observed other instances of suecess by 
amateurs in their city gardens in a simi- 
lar way. 

The plants may be set out after May 1, 
the 10th however is safer, as we occasion- 
ally in this latitude get frosts during the 
first week of the month. Plants should 
be lifted before the approach of frost, and 
stored for the winter dry. For those who 
possess a greenhouse, under the stage will 
be found to answer nicely. They may be 
wintered in a warm frost-proof pit, or in 
an ordinary cellar, where other roots are 
kept to be planted out again in the re- 
turning season. 


They may also be grown successfully as 
pot plants. When this course of treatment 
is pursued they will require one or two pot- 
tings during summer, in liberal sized pots 
and well-enriched soil, partial shade and 
no stint of water overhead with the hose. 


If well cared for by fall the plants will 
be of good size. House the plants before 
frost, and gradually dry them off, when 
they may have a rest in a moderate tem- 
perature. From middle of November to 
first of January will be a good time to 
start the plants by putting into more heat 
and water, and if pushed briskly on they 
may be had in bloom by Easter, when 
they will not only be a novel, but charm- 
ing addition to the class of plants used at 
this season, The following are fine species: 
Americanum, erubescens, Kirkei, Carrt- 
beum, ornatum, speciosum, scabrum, 
and Moorei. Thelatter is a hybrid raised 
by the late D, Moore of Dublin, and one 
of the most beautiful, JOHN SAUL. 

Washington, D.C. 


The Window Garden. 


ROSES AND STEPHANOTIS. 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please answer the following questions: 

DINSMORE ROSE.—What should cause 
the flowers of this rosein the open ground 
to become imperfectly developed? 

PERSIAN YELLOW RoseE.—How should 
I prune it? 

STEPHANOTIS.—What is the best treat- 
ment for it? MEDICUS. 

New York City. 


1. The cause of the buds of the Dins- 
more rose and several others of the same 
group of roses coming detormed is, toa 
certain extent, hereditary. Dinsmore isa 
seedling of Madame Charles Wood and 
very closely resembles its parent—this 
last named variety has always shown 
the same tendency that Dinsmore does, 
viz., of producing some deformed buds. 
The most reasonable theory for this is 
that there are too many petals formed to 
allow of them a!l being thoroughly devel- 
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oped, thereby causing a malformation. 
The way to overcome this tendency of 
producing malformed flowers is to grow 
the rose liberally, giving it plenty of 
water during its development. 

JOHN N. May. 


2. If you want it tobloomdon't prune 
it except to cut out dead wood and keep 
it in nice shape. At the same time if you 
want to have strong flowering wood you 
have pot to prune the bushes. The way 
we generally dois this. We have several 
plants, and prune one lot of them this 
year, and the rest next year; the set that 
are pruned this year will give us very few 
flowers this summer, but a full crop next 
year; and those that were pruned last 
year, but not this spring, will give us 
the full crop of blossoms this year. 

3. Stephanotis floribunda is an ever- 
green vine, indigenous to Madagascar, 
and this means 1n a cultural sense, that 
it loves heat and must be kept moderately 
moist at all times. Grow it in a warmish 
greenhouse, planted ina pot orsetoutina 
bed or box and train the vines around a 
wire cvlinder trellis, oralong some strings 
under the glass roof, and always shadeit 
from hot sunshine. A rich fibrous loam 
with some old leaf soil and hard-wood 
charcoal in it, but with very little manure, 
suits it nicely. Have perfect drainage, 
and repot as seldom as you can, for it is 
very impatient of having its roots dis- 
turbed. From March onward water freely 
at the root, and syringe the vines, but in 
fall and winter lessen the libations to 
the roots. Mealy bugs are very partial 
to it. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SrIr: 
Please answer the following questions for 
me: 


1. Will Amaryliis Johnson come true 
from seed? 


2. What is the proper treatment of 
Brunsvigia Josephinex, beginning with 
the dry bulb? (window culture; have no 
greenhouse). 

3. Can Peruvian lilies be grown as pot 
plants, and do they require any special 
treatment, different from other window 
plants? 


4. What is the proper name of the 
Crinum offered in various catalogues, (all 
using the same cut toillustrate the plant), 
under the name Azrkn, Ornatum, and 
Nobile? 

5. What is the usual blooming season 
of Amaryllis aulica, and Defiance? 

Emmetsburg, Iowa. PALo ALTO. 


1. AMARYLLIS JOHNSONI.—AsS it isnota 
species, it may or may not reproduce 
itself true from seed. Hybrids can hardly 
be depended upon in this way. 

2. BRUNSVIGIA JOSEPHINE.E.—A_ hard 
question, not knowing the time of vear, 
or size or condition of bulb; besides it is a 
difhcult plant to grow. successfully, espe- 
cially to get it to bloom well. Pot the 
bulb about as you would an amarvllis, 
that is keeping it partly above ground, 
and let it start to grow slowly. 
sparingly at first, more plentifully as 
growth gets brisk, reducing the quantity 
of water as growthis mature, and almost 
stopping it when the bulbs are at rest. 
Use fibrous loam, a httle leaf mould, and 
fine broken charcoal for them, but don’t 
pot them any oftener than you can help. 
So far as temperature is concerned it will 
grow well enough in the window. 


Water - 


3. We are at a loss to know what 
genus of plants you refer to as “Peruvian 
lilies.””, Please mention the genus or tell 
us where you find the name. 


4. Crinum Kirke, and C. ornatum are 
distinct species; C. nobile is unknown to 
us. As vou don't specify the catalogues 
using the cuts we cannot help you in this 
direction; and as a good many cuts are 
made from imagination rather than from 
fact, we question if we could help vou 
anyway. The pictures in GARDENING are 
from life. 


5. From February till June, but largely 
in April and May. By a little cultural 
manipulation we have them bloom most 
any time from February till midsummer 
that we want to. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


GRAFTING OF RHODODENDRONS. 
SUMMER GRAFTING. 


About the end of April or beginning of 
May take 3 to 4 vear old seedling plants 
(for stocks) of Rhododendron Ponticum, 
as smooth and well rooted as vou can 
get them, and pot them into 3 to 3!inch 
pots, or larger if necessary, but be 
careful never to overpot the plants; 
don't use stocks that are less than 3 
years old. It may happen that the stocks 
are larger than ordinary size; then pot 
them according to the size of their roots. 
Water them at once thoroughly and 
plunge them in a frame to an inch deep 
above the brim of the pots, and as hot 
weather sets in shade with lath shading, 
which is the best of all shadings for hard- 
wooded plants in frames in summer, as it 
affords the necessary shade, and at the 
same time admits light and air enough, 
It the weather should be dry take the 
shades off some evenings and give the 
plants a thorough soaking of water, and 
next morning put them on again if the 
sun gets out. About the middle of July 
take the shades off every evening and only 
shade when the sun gets strong, and about 
the end of the month take the stocks into 
the grafting house. About the first of 
August, or when the wood is thoroughly 
ripe, take grafts according to the size of 
stocks. 


The grafting house is a greenhouse that 
is shaded permanently. Have a frame 
ready inside of this house, and letitbe15 
to 16 inches high at back and 12 to 13 
inches in front, and it too should be 
shaded. Put a 3 to 4 inches deep light 
layer of moss in the bottom of the frame 
to give a slight moist condition to the 
newly grafted plants which are put into 
and kept close in it till they ‘‘take.'"’ The 
rhododendrons are grafted at this time 
by the method Mr. A. S. Fuller calls 
veneer grafting; that is the cion is spliced 
on as it were, to the side of the stock and 
without cutting back to the top of the 
stock; the tip only is pinched out to check 
the flow of sap to the point. The splicing 
must be nicely done, and the cion securcly 
but neatly tid The grafted plants are 
now set into the frames among the moss 
in a slanting position grafted-side up. 
This position induces the greatest flow of 
sap in the direction of the graft. Fill the 
frame full without over crowding it. and 
avoid having much empty space. Keep 
the gratted plants 3 to 4+ inches away 
from the top of board, then in a row, 
next row 1). inches away trom first one, 
and so on, keeping 2 to 3 inches away 
trom sides-of trame. 


As soon as(thé grafted’ plants are put 


winter. 5. Tongue grafting, in winter. 


6. Veneer gratting, in summer. 7. 


GRAFTING OF RHODODENDRONS. 
1. Side split grafting, in summer. 2. Saddle grafting, in winter. 38. Veneer grafting, head of stock off, in winter. 4. Side split grafting, in 


faithful drawings of specimens of grafting sent to us by Mr. Trumpy. 


into the frames give them a watering or 
syringing, and keep the sashes close, shad- 
ing them at once if the sun comes out, 
Next morning after grafting take the 
sashes off or push them back for half an 
hour to lessen or dry the surplus mois- 
ture. Then close again and repeat this 
every morning for three weeks. By that 
time the grafts should show signs of unit- 
ing, and some air should be left on the 
frames every evening for the night. Should 
there be any dry spots they must be wa- 
tered, or on any appearance of general 
dryness a light syringing must be given. 

four weeks you can take the sashes 
off all night, and ventilate a little in the 
day time too, retaining the shading. When 
the sashes are off entirely give a very fine 
syringing all over the plants. In the sixth 
week the sashes may be taken off alto- 
gether and syringe twice a day in warm 
weather, of course it is supposed your 

house is shaded permanently inde- 
pendent of the frames. 

This treatment under double glassis all 
important. Ifthe roots or cions get dry 
the grafts will shrivel and die, and too 
much moisture or wet rots the roots of 
the stocks and the death of the grafts fol- 
lows. It is almost impossible to explain 
this in writing; the operator must possess 
intuitive sense, then success is assured. 

About the end of September or begin- 
ing of October have an outdoor frame, 
deeper than the one indoors, ready, and 
remove the grafted plants from the pro- 

agating house, plunging them, and hav- 
ing them when erect well under the out- 
side level. Put on tight sashes and lath 
shadings over them. Now and again in 
fine weather give a little fresh air behind 
and in front. When winter sets in 
shut the sashes close, and _ cover 
over them with salt hay, also bank hay 
around the frame. In April remove the 
hay from over the frame but retain the 
shading, and ventilate a little in fine 
weather in the day time. Before the 
warm weather comes, say about the mid- 
dle of May, remove the sashes, but retain 
the laths. 

Early in May cut back the stocks to 3 
or 4 inches above the grafts, this will 
draw up the sap, and help to feed and 
protect the graft in summer as well as in 
winter. Ifthe growth of the stock is too 
strong for the cion keep it in check. Next 
year head the stocks clean and back close 
to the grafts, and set the plants out in 
frames on the ground level in rows 8 inches 
apart each way in the rows, and let them 
remain there for the next two years, 
when they should be transplanted into 
rows in the open nursery. 


WINTER GRAFTING. 


The preparatory treatment of the stocks 
is the same as for summer grafting. Take 
the shadings off for good about the end of 
August. About the end of October, 
after a couple of not too hard black frosts, 
bring the stocks into the grafting house, 
and keep them cool till the first week in 
December, then turn on moderate heat 
day and night to soften the wood for 
grafting. You may begin to graft in 
the fore part of January or delay till 
March just as you like, only be sure to 
keep the stocks back till four weeks before 

ou want to begin grafting, merely keep- 
ing out frost before you turn the heaton. 
Vencer grafting is what we practice in 
winter as well as in summer. Cut the end 
out of the stock to check the sap going 
too high above the graft, 6 to 7 inches 
above the graft is enough. As the stocks 
are harder in winter than in summer, tak- 
ing off the sashes for an hour twice a 
week will be enough for the first four or 
five weeks. Keep them finely syringed, 
never too wet nortoodrv. 


When the grafts begin to grow, air at 
night and syringe in the morning before 
covering again, Shade and air as before. 
I have lath shades on our grafting houses, 
hence I do not use shading on the inside 
frame in winter. After the grafts all begin 
to grow from the centre take the saslies 
off entirely, and give water as is neces- 
sary. Give some air to the house in the 
day time in fine weather till the end of 
May, when the plants should be set out 
in frames as indicated under ‘‘Summer 
Grafting,’’ and in the summer time treat 
them in the same way. Take the stump 
behind the graft off next spring. Don’t 
shade them the second year. The follow- 
ing winter have salt hay between the rows 
in frames and some evergreen branches on 
top. The third year plant out in the 
nursery, in rows 3 feet apart, and the 
plants 12 to 15 inches asunder in the row, 
according to their size. 


I prefer and vse most veneer grafting, 
summer and winter. I find it is the quick- 
est, and safest to the grafts, as thestump 
of the stock nourishes the cion the first 
summer, and affords the means of tieing 
the graft on to it. It also protects the 
graft in winter if no violent cutting has 
been done the first year 


In England they practice saddle-graft- 
ting, a round-about mode, but they 
have the plants to work with, and the 
method is satisfactory enough, still I have 
never liked it. It would be useless here 
unless one had very sappy stocks. I pre- 
fer tongue-grafting, a much finer way, 


Tongue grafting, tied and waxed, in winter. 


Our illustrations are 


Side-split grafting I use for very crooked 
stocks. I can always find a spot to 
insert a graft into whether I leave on the 
end of the stock or cut it off at once. 
J. R. TRuMPy. 
Kissena, Flushing, N. Y. 


ORIBNTAL PLANE TRBBS FOR AVENUES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
How does the Oriental plane (Platanus 
Orientalis) look when twenty years 
plant Is it good for avenues? G.G. 


At Dosoris we have some splendid 
specimens of the Oriental plane tree just 
about twenty years old; they are hand- 
some, wide branching plants, with stems 
two and one-half to three feet around. 
But there is no denying the fact that they 
take the leaf disease in May and the 
mildew in July. They do not suffer, how- 
ever, as much with these diseases as does 
the American plane (P. occidentalis) and 
if anything, the maple-leaved variety of 
the Oriental plane, commonly called the 


_London plane (P. Orientalis var. aceri- 


folia) seems to suffir the least of any. 
After the Ornental plane becomes ten or 
fiteen years old shortening the branches 
hard back to the trunk like a Lombard 
poplar has a wonderful effect upon the 
trees. They send forth vigorous healthy 
shoots with clean foliage that resists the 
leaf disease. By repeating this severe 
branch-pruning every four or five years 
the Oriental plane will make an admira- 
ble avenue tree, but without this pruning 
in we would not advise you to so em- 
ploy it. Thisis how the plane trees in 
the streets of Washington are kept in 
such fine form. 


TRBE AND SHRUB NOTES. 


Go ahead with whatever planting you 
have yet todo. Digthe holes deep and 
wide so as to unfasten the ground for the 
roots; remove the poorest of the soil and 
replace it with good earth. Don’t plant 
the trees any deeper than they were 

owing before; if the hole is too deep 

ll it up as much as is needed; and tamp 
it with the feet. Cut off the tins of the 
bruised or torn roots, and cut back the 
tops of the trees in proportion as the 
roots have been shortened in. Instead of 
having the tree holes shaped like a deep 
basin, so that when you set the tree into 
it the butt will sink down in the mid- 
dle, andthe branching roots in place of 
spreading downward, will be placed in 
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the unnatural position of inclining up- 
wards, the proper way to shape that 
hole is to make it deep and wide, then in 
the middle to raise a hillock not unlike a 
basin turned upside down. This gives 
you a solid bottom for the butt to rest 
on, and width to spread the side roots 
outward and downward. Fill in the 
soil about the roots and pack it very 
firmly; don’t be afraid of making it too 
firm. And it may help you considerably 
if you give the newly planted trees a 
thorough soaking of water when they 
are set out. 

The red maple is the most conspicuous 
tree yet in bloom; soft maples are not 
showy. Some of the alders, on account 
of their multitude of catkins, are quite 
noticeable. The Japan witch hazel was 
very pretty, but 1s going past now. The 
Cornelian cherry isn’t at its best vet. If 
you were'nt looking for it you'd never 
notice the modest sweet gale in bloom. 
In recent years we have had the fragrant 
bush honeysuckle more or less in bloom 
all winter, not so this season, however, 
for it doesn’t show an open flower yet. 
The naked flowered jessamine (J. nudi- 
florum) though, is studded over with its 
handsome golden blossoms. 


PROPAGATING EVERGREENS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Another way of propagating retinos- 
poras, arbor vitzs and junipers. Ama- 
teurs having no greenhouse, may propa- 
gate them in spring before growth starts. 
Take the cuttings as already described on 
page 150 and put the cuttings into a 
frame, in sand, shading the frame with 
cotton cloth about a foot from the glass, 
so as to admit of a circulation of air over 
the frame. Syringe the cuttings once a 
day and give a little air for about fifteen 
minutes each day. By fall most of the 
cuttings will be rooted. Cover the frame 
with leaves over winter; in the spring un- 
cover and gradually harden off the cut- 
tings; let them standin the bed all summer 
and plant them out the following season. 

A. GILCHRIST. 

West Toronto Junction, Ont. 


The Fruit Garden. 


FERTILIZERS FOR STRAWBERRIES. 


The old notion that strawbernes suc- 
ceed well on poor ground, from the fact 
that wild ones grow indigenous in old 
fields and out of the way places, has been 
abandoned, tor they have been found to 
respond to high culture and liberal fer- 
tilzing quite as readily as any other 
crop. Ground in good heart after one or 
two hoed crops will be found acceptable 
for the strawberry. 

It is advised to avoid sod ground, owing 
to the liability of damage from the white 
grub, but past season’s experience teaches 
ine they are sometimes as bad in ground 
under constant tillage. I certainly never 
had as much damage from them as I had 
last season. If stable manure is used it 
should be well rotted and free from weed 
seed, and it should consist largely of cow 
droppings; a mixture of cow and _ horse 
manure is better than the latter alone. 
Wood ashes and bone dust are welcome 
applications at any time and commercial 
fertilizers, Peruvian guano, etc. applied 
broadcast in early spring are sometimes 
very beneficial. E. WILLIAMS. 

Montclair, N. J. 


WHEN writing advertisers you will 
oblige the publishers by mentioning that 
you saw the adv. in GARDENING. 


VBGETABLE GARDEN NOTES. 


The winter spinach is beginning to 

row, and we are picking from it. Old 

ale and cabbage stumps heeled in close 
together in rows are beginning to sprout, 
and we shall soon be picking from them; 
German kale will also be fit to pick in a 
week or so. Chives are up enough to 
pick from. We have any amount of dan- 
delions now, and have been using them 
right along since the 3rd of the month. 
Rhubarb is showing leaves. By setting 
bottomless barrels over the crowns the 
leaves draw up long stalked and tender, 
and we get more good of them. A little 
hot manure set around the barrels gives 
the rhubarb an early start. The farmers 
around here are busy cleaning off aspar- 
agus tops and burning them, and manur- 
ing and plowing the crop. We generally 
pick our first ‘grass’? about the 20th 
April, but we don’t expect to do so this 
year, perhaps not before April 26 or 30. 


In the way of peas we make it a point 
that when one sowing shows above 
ground we put in another sowing to keep 
up a succession. 


Snap beans should not be sown while 
the ground and weather are cold; in warm, 
dry, sandy land they may be safely sown 
a week or ten days earlier than in cold, 
heavy soil. And we always put inasow- 
ing of Henderson’s bush Lima beans at 
the same time as we make our earliest 
sowing of snap beans. Earliest Red 
Valentine as a green podded sort, and 
Refugee Wax as a wax bean are what we 
use for the first sowiogs. 

Sweet corn is often disappointing as an 
early crop, because of the corn worms, 
which attack the ears of the early sow- 
ings. But with the few hills we grow in 
the garden we should manage to prevent 
the pest from altogether destroying our 
early corn, After the corn has tasseled 
and set, open the top end of the husk of 
the ear enough to find the little worm 
and then destroy it; in a week ortendays 
more it would have grown into a big 
worm and plow its way all over the ear. 
Cory for early, and Potter Excelsior, 
Hickox, and Stowell’s Evergreen are 
good corns. 

Keep the tomatoes, egg plants and 
peppers snug and warm in the hotbeds 
or window; there is nothing gained by 
risking them outside too soon. Neither 
is there in sowing melons, cucumbers, 
squashes or okra before the weather is 
settled and the ground getting warm. 
If you wish to get these in extra early 
start a few of them indoors and plant 
them out about the end of May. 

If your early cabbage and cauliflower 
is big enough for planting and _ thor- 
oughly well hardened off, set 
it out In warm ground. And 
read over that articlein Gar- 
DENING, Feb. 1, page 155, if 
you want to knw how to 
keep the root maggots from 
destroying your cabbage 
crop atter you plant it. 

Sow Brussels sprouts for 
fall use. We find that this 
vegetable needs a_ longer 
season than cabbage, and 
should be sown earlier. 

LET US MAKE EDGINGS OF some of our 
kitchen garden plants in order to save 
room and because they are well-fitted for 
this purpose. 

PARSLEY.—Sow a row of it for a bor- 
der anywhere. It will take two to three 
wecks to come up, and it will be June 


before it is fit to pluck for use, but it 
keeps green, neat and pretty all summer 
long, and doesn't run to seed the first 
year. 

CHIVES are little branchy onion plants, 
exceedingly hardy, and the first green 
thing to come up in spring. We use their 
green tops—they have no bulb—in soups 
and salads. Get an old clump or two, 
and divide it into as many plants as you 
can tear it apart into pieces, aad plant 
these in a row for an edging. They will 
keep green and neat all summer, and you 
can cut from them all you want withont 
impairing their vitality. 

THYME.—Sow some seed of it ina row 
to makea border, and if the seedlings 
come up too thick use the ae to 
transplant if you want to; it is a delight- 
ful little plant, as well as a serviceable 
herb. 

Pot MARJORUM AND WINTER SAvorRY 
are othertwo perennial fragrant herbs 
that make real pretty edgings in our 
kitchen garden and are easily raised from 
seed. 


Books. 


GBLERY FOR PROFIT. 


By T. Greiner, of Niagara County, N. 
Y., and published by W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co., Philadelphia, Price thirty cents. 
This is a book of 85 pages, and it 1s illus- 
trated with 41 pertinent engravings. It 
is meant to teach us the best and newest 
methods of cultivating celery, so as to 
make lots of money out of it. We are 
told how to have a continuous supply of 


ripe celery from the middle of July till 
April. Full details are givenof when and 
under what conditions we are to sow the 
seeds and raise the young plants, and 
how to prepare the land and plant the 
celery. A good deal of emphasis is 
placed on manures and manuring, and 
watering and irrigating on the surface 
and under ground. It recommends the 
White Plume for early crop, with_per- 
haps the Golden self-blanching, and for 
late and main crops, New Rose and 
Giant Pascal. Blanching the celery by 
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using boards, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, fig. 1, is considered far preferable to 
banking with earth. The ‘‘new"’ method 
of raising celery by growing it so closely 
in the rows that it will blanch itself 1s 
the most interesting. part of the book. 
The author recommends to plant in beds 
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of five rows each, the rows ten inches 
apart, and the plants five inches asunder 
in the rows, and alongside the outside 
rows boards to be set up against the side 
of the plants, as shown in fig. 2. Quite 
an instructive part of the book is the 
chapter on storing celery in winter. 


Standing it upright and quite close 
together in deep boxes containing a little 
moist loam in the bottom, and having a 
pet PG : 
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Fig. 3. 


few air holes bored in the sides, the boxes 
are kept in the cellar where frost cannot 
reach them. Our illustration fig. 3 shows 
a box filled in this way. The diseases 
and pests of celery also come in for at- 
tention. 


GATALOGUES RBGBIVED.. 


Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo., fruit 
and ornamentaltrees, and profusely illus- 
trated with photo engravings; Mrs. 
Theodosia B. Shepherd, Ventura, Cal., 
seeds, bulbs, plants, palms, orchids, cacti; 
Coe & Converse, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
small fruit plants, and orchard trees; W .H. 
Spooner, 482 Centre St., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., hardy roses; T. C. Thurlow, West 
Newbury, Mass., fruit and ornamental 
trees; Jacob W. Manning, Reading, Mass., 
trees, shrubs, and hardy perennials; D. M. 
Andrews, Milton, Wis.; native plants; A. 
Bowerman, Winnipeg, Manitoba, indoor 
and other plants; John G. Herrick & Co., 
North Weare, N. H., small fruits; J. W. 
Douglass, 57 Beekman St., New York, 
rollers; James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 
John St., New York, gladioli aod other 
bulbs; W. L. Swan, Oyster Bay, L.I.,N. 
Y., greenhouse and hardy plants and 
seeds; Irvin Ingels, LaFayette, IIl., small 
fruits and other plants; Chas. E. Pennock, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, Rocky Mountain 
fruits and shrubs; Woolson & Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., wholesale list of hardy peren- 
nials, bulbs, ferns, etc.; Selover & Atwood, 
Geneva, N. Y., wholesale list of fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs; Bradle 
Fertilizer Co., 92 State St. Boston, artifi- 
cial manures; Thomas S. Ware, Hale 
Farm, Tottenham, London, England, 
various catalogues of hardy herbaceous 
plants; J. Schilpzand & Sons, Hillegom, 
Holland, wholesale catalogue of bulbs. 


Miscellaneous. 


LABEL YOUR PLANTS. 


To render the possession of a fine col- 
lection of plantsa constant source of satis- 
faction and intelligent enjoyment we have 
to be fully conversant with their names, 
histories, habits and even uses. Posses- 
sing such information, our plants soon 
become the favorite companions of our 
leisure hours, and a pardonable degree of 

ride is experienced in imparting such in- 

ormation to others. Many of our com- 
monest plants have something in their 
habits or histones which renders them in- 
teresting. We may havea plant of Hibicus 
rosa sinensisin our gardens, a plant which 


even an uninterested observer would — 


acknowledge to be beautiful, to know 
its nameis better, but to know a little of its 
history and uses is still better. I find this 


plant, which is a native of India and 
China, is used there on all occasions in 
the decoration of the homes and temples 
of the people just as roses are used here. 
The flowers, which contain a quantity of 
astringent juice, when bruised, rapidly 
turn black or deep purple, and the liquid 
is used bv the Chinese ladies for dyeing 
their hair and eye-brows, while in Java it 
is used for blacking shoes. Again we may 
turn to another plant which appears to 
be most unattractive, but when we find 
it to be the Antiaris toxicaria, the deadly 
upas tree of Java, who would not stopto 
inspect it, and endeavor to obtain all pos- 
sible information concerning a plant of 
which so much has been said and written? 
While writing this I am reminded ofa 
young man who sometime ago visited our 
ardens. I observed him to be very care- 
ully noticing many of the plants and 
with book in hava evidently taking their 
names. On possing him he remarked, “‘I 
see you have a great many of your plants 
named;”’ continuing, he said where he 
lived two very fine plant-houses had been 
built and a fine collection of plants pur- 
chased but all without names; a second lot 
was purchased which though not such fine 
plants were all named, This was spoken in 
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a way whichconvincedme that a collection 
of fine plants without names could not 
possibly afford as much satisfaction as 
would even poorer plants with names. 
Much has been said concerning what 
style of label is best to use. which, with 
neatness, will be large enough to admit of 
having the common and botanical names 
and native habitat written on them. 
Undoubtedly the common wooden label 
is both best and cheapest to use in nam- 
ing bedding and other such plants as are 
propagated by thousands, but for nam- 
ing fine collections of plants something 
different is needed, During thelast twen- 
ty-five years several styles of labels have 
been used in these gardens and in 
time discarded. Accompanying this I 
send a label introduced a year ago which 
for durability and neatness has proved to 
be satisfactory. We use galvanized iron, 
No. 22 for stake and celluloid label the 
size given. The label being fastened to 
stake by the common paper fasteners. Up 
to date we are using an ink received from 
M. Kohler, Chemical Factory, Schweid- 
nitz, Schlesien. .G. 
Missouri Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. 


FLOWERS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I am only an amateur, and have very lit- 
tle experience in gardening, but your 


beautiful magazine comes right home to 
us here as well as to the good people of 
the great Republic, and when I read it I 
feel that you are just speaking to me per- 
sonally, and I can’t help talking to you. 
GARDENING has been shown to a great 
many friends who aredelighted with it. 
Your readers will please remember that 
our seasons are just the opposite of yours 
in the United States, summer time with 
you is winter time with usand vice versa. 
Your charming pictures of chrysanthe- 
mums prompts me to say that while you 
have surfeited on the glories of these gor- 
geous beauties, we are only getting 
ready now for our Chrysanthemum Show, 
which takes place on Easter Monday and 
Tuesday, the 3rd and 4th of April. 


It will no doubt seem strange to Ameri- 
can chrysanthemum growers to hear of a 
show of this lovely flower in April. Our 
first show, held last year, was a big suc- 
cess, financially, socially and from a flo- 
rists’ point of view. We only had then 
forty-five members, but the society has 
caught on, and now we haveone hundred 
and before our second show is over hope 
to get twenty more. After paying all 
ar eer we were eighty dollars better 
off. All our chrysanthemum plants are 
grown in the open air in the ground, and 
our gardens are a wonderful show on 
account of the mild climate. Flowersare 
now at their best. 


Balsams, cockscombs, achimines and 
gloxinias are looking well. Dahlias, holly- 
hocks, convolvuluses, roses, verbenas, 
snap dragons, lobelias, pinks, etc. aremak- 
ing a grand display. The writer had a 
fine show of gladioli, some twenty-six 
varieties. 

Dahlias are very well thought of here, 
and every small garden has a few plants. 
Some of the best grown here are John 
Hickling, a clear, bright yellow, extra fine 
form, very constant, our finest yellow; 
Duke of Fife, a fine rich cardinal, extra 
large flower; Majestic, a white ground 
edged and shaded purple, a fine acquisi- 
tion. Mrs. Gladstone, a very delicate 
soft pink, in form a model, has done 
splendidly with me. A variety, a local 
seedling, called Countess of Onslow, in 
honor of our late Governor’s lady, ts a 
lovely one. It is a charming cactus, 
with even and beautifully reflexed petals 
of a soft rose purple color, flowers large, 
full and very constant. It is a beauty, 
and very muchadmired. Harry Freeman 
is a grand white cactus dahlia, in form 
reminding one of Juarezii. All the above 
are now in full bloom. I shall be pleased 
to hear of some of your best American 
dahlias, and hope some of your readers 
will enlighten me on the subject. [You 
shall be gratified. Epb.] 


This is a busy month with us in the 
arden. Weeds have to be kept down, 
ponders clipped, creepers attended to and 
shrubs ana straggling plants cut back 
when the flowering is over. Camellias 
and azaleas are now mulched and kept 
from the glare of the sun if possible. 
Potting flowers for winter is being at- 
tended to, so that there is plenty to do 
for those who love their gardens and 
want to keep them neat, clean and at- 
tractive. MarTIN McDERMOTT. 

New Zealand. 


GREENHOUSE BOILBRS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Iam thinking of building three green- 
houses this summer, one 20x80 feet, 
two 10x100 feet each; what kind ofa 
boiler should I get to give good results in 
such a-construction? and which should 
I use, hard orsoft}| coal? I am using a 
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flue in a small house, 12x50 at present. 

Have had no other experience than with 

a flue. SUBSCRIBER. | 
Joliet, Ill. | 


Put yourself into communication with 
Hitchings & Co., 233 Mercer St., New 
York; The Devine Boiler Works, 189 
State St., Chicago, and John A. Scollay, 
74 and 76 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
All of these firms have A 1 boilers. 
While we like and use hard coal, you can | 
get boilers fitted for either hard or soft 
coal. Which kind of coal for you to use | 
may depend upon its cheapness at Joliet. 


NIGHT VIOLA AND NIGHT-SGENTED STOCK. 


To THE Epiror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Mrs. Wilhelmine Seliger asks about ‘‘some 
old fashioned flowers’ in number of 
March 15. Some yeais ago I got some | 
seeds from Prussia, and among them was 
Mathiola bicornis; whichfrom what Mrs. | 
Seliger says I imagine is the proper name | 
of the “night viola” for which she in- | 
quires. I would like very muchto get the | 
seed of this plant again. It was without | 
odor in the day time but deliciously fra- | 
grant at night, not heavy or oppressive. | 
When I grew it many passers by would 
stop to ask what it was. G, Ci. M: 

So. 18th St., Philadelphia. 

[ Some of the New York seedsmen sell it, 
price 5 cents a packet. We grow bothit | 
and the Hesperis tristisevery year. The | 
hesperis is the ‘night viola,”’ the other, 
or night-scented stock, is an annual.-Ep. ] 


CARNATION J ACQUEMINOT.—Peter Fisher 
& Co., Elis, Mass., have sent us a bunch 
of blossoms of this beautiful new carna- | 
tion. The flowers were picked March 27, 
and reached us after a journey of 250 
miles on the 29th; we put themintoavase 
of water when received, and placed it on 
a side table in our sitting room, tempera- 
ture 60° to 65°. Itisnow April 8, and 
those carnations are still there, plump, 
erect, and handsome, but just beginning 
to show a tendency to fade. The color is 
bright crimson suffused with a warm 
glow. There is no disposition in the | 
calyx to burst, for the petals rise clean 
up out of it before they begin to spread, 
thus pyeoetlea 7 the very cause of bursting. 
It was raised by James McGregor, of 
Brookline, but the stock is now owned 
by Fisher & Co. It was awarded a first- 
class certificate of merit by the Mass. 
Hort. Society, March 4 last. 


New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, Etc. 


A large collectlon of choice hothouse and greenhouse 
plants carefully grown at low rates. 

ORCHIDS. — very extensive collection: East | 
Indian, Mexican. Central. South American. etc. 

Peooples, a iarge collection: the finest {n cultivation. 
Hardy Perenntals, Roses.Clematis. Peonles, Phioxes, | 
etc. Newand Rare Standard Frults; Rare and Beau- 
tiful Trees and Shrubs. Evergreens, etc. 

Catalogues on application. . . . 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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. dlist a5 Easy « 


_ - tere SCHOICE nippnttliidiaaa 
___ssitistorew SCOMMON ONES 


Ir YOU START HNRiGut. 


Elther one of the following collections 1s a garden in Itself, and your parton is not complete without them. 
They are all beautiful and fashionable flowers and the plants are al) strong. healthy and po wn, and 
sent, postage free, forthe price named. With any of the Collections is sent, tage paid, our Handsomely 
Illustrated 100-page Catalogue, admitted to be a work of art, and containing a reproduction, in natura! 
colors, of the world-renowned beauties, known as 


The TIMOTHY HOPKINS Gollection of SWEET PEAS, 


Comprising 21 distinct varieties. A e Packet of Seeds of each for $1 50, or a 
Packet of Seeds of the same varieties mixed, for only 10 cents. 


I2 Roses I2 Carnations 
—81.00— — $1.00 — 
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I2 Pelargoniums I2 Chrysanthemums 
— $1 OO—- — 81.00— 
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: ‘ 
FLOWER or VEGETABLE Seeds, 25 Choice Vari-3 


eties of either (your own or our selection) for $1.00. 


Sherwood Hall Nursery Co., : 


S. W. Cor. Sansome and Clay Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


cece 


1838.—FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 300 ACRES.—1893. 


Parry's Giant, Pedigree Jupun Mammoth. Paragon, 
NUT TREES and and other Chestnuts. Japan. Persian, French and English Wal- 
NEW PEARS, _ nuts. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless-Pear— 

very large and very late. Senecu—large. handsome and tr 
mediately after Bartlet ts. Japan Golden Kusset, Vermont HKeauty and Iduho, tn 
collections at reduced rates. Kleagnus Longipes, Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other 
valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street Ornamental Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
Grape Vines, Smal] Fruit Plants. Immense Stock Maples and Poplars for street planting. 
Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 


Pomona Nurseries. WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


HERE x 
some BEAUTIFUL VINES 


Ampelopsis Veitchii (Japan Ivy), $1.00 
Clematis, blue or white, fine, $1.00 
Honeysuckle, very fragrant, white and 5(¢, 


yellow, 
Wisteria, fragrant, lilac or white, $1.00 


All are rapid growers and well-rooted hardy 
plants. Sent on receipt of price. 


WILLIAMS & CO., 
Box 470 4. Rochester, N. Y. 


Michigan Hardy Plants. 


FERNS for all soils, wet or dry. 

TRAILERS, delicately beautiful. 

CLIMBERS that will quickly cover a fence or a 
brick wall. 

AQUATIC and wet soil plants in great variety. 

TRILEIOMS. wild liltes and water lilies. Send for 
ist. 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds | w.a.Brotherton & Co., Rochester, ich. 


Have been planted by the most critical growers for 
over a half century. They are sure to grow, true CANADA 

to name, and will save you money and gisnppolnt: HARDWOOD 

ment if sown in the GARDEN, FAKM, or UNLEACHED © 


GREENHOUSE. All Novelties are tested Screened and ready for immediate shipment tn car 
by us before offering them to our cuctomers. load lots, direct from our storehouses in Canada. 


’ Smaller quantities. in bags. from our storehouse is 
Dreer S Garden Calendar for 1893, New York. We GUARANTEE all ashes shipped by us 
Now ready. describes the best of everything New to be absolutely pure unileached. and give all pur 
and Old. It gives directions In cultivating. Is richly chasers ample time to satisfy themselves as 10 gualits 
Ilustrated, in addition to a colored plate, and ts of the ashes before paying for them. Send for our 
mailed for 6c. In stamps to cover postage. prices, circulars and other Information before ordering. 


: ALLISON, STHKOUP & CO. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila. |. Mention na gSONy SER OUR & CO. 


GARDENING. 


Gladiolus Childsi. 


This Now Giant Race of Gladiolus is the most 
Important Floral Novelty of this Gcneration. 


Gladioh, being very tall and erect, often stand- 

ing five feet high, wich spikes of bloom over two feet 
in length. ‘They branch freely, in most cases each stem 
producing three or four spikes of bloom. ‘lhe flowers are 
of great substance and of gigantic size, frequently seven to 
nine inches across. The form of both the flower and spike 
is perfection itself. But the most striking feature is their 
coloring. Orchids cannot s them in varied and deli- 
cate shades, markings and blendings. Every color known 
among Gladioli is represented, and many never before 
seen, particularly blues, smoky-grays and purple-blacks, 
all having beauufully mottled and spotted throats, made 
up of white, crimson, pink, yellow, etc., and in this par- 
tucular network of charming spots and colors lies one of its 
special points of unsurpassed beauty. 


Price of Gladiolus Childsi, nixed sorts, ge 
flowering bulbs, by mail, post-paid, 40 cts. 
each, 3 for 81.00, 12 for $3.50, 6 Fine-Named 
Sorts for 65.00. AJso the following 6 extra 
choice colJections by mall, post-paid : 


80 GLADIOLI, all serts, mixed and the finest colors, 
flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer............. 250 
6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Doyble, 
2 Dwarf Pearl and 3 New Variegated............ 800 


T° EY are much stronger and more vigorous than other 


ee ee 2 aa 


8 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different colors, elegant 
new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty... .300 

6 GRAND FLOWERING CACTI, 5 sorts named, in- 
cluding Night-Blooming Cereus.................. 300 

56 CHRYSANTHEMU MS, new giant-flowered, including 
Pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered 506 
For an diedlap eee we will mail 


A GREAT OFFER atiestove ccouscions, and 


to every order will add gratis one Little Gem Calla. a lovely 
little sort, growing only 8 inches in height, and blooming 
all the time. 


(A ‘uPERB Work oF 
Our Bronze Blue Catalogne (rere ORK, oF 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
Rare Fruits, is the most beautiful and complete ever 
issued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant Engravings, Sti 
ple Lithograph Covers, and 7 beautiful large Col- 
ored Plates. We offer the finest Standard varieties and 
novelties in Flower and Eehcanle Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
of all kinds, and rare new Fruits. Also a great collection 
of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chry- 
santhemums, New Carnations, etc. Also a large list of the 
finest Roses at rocentscach. Don’t miss our great Jap- 


eee ee ewes 


anese Wineberry, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly Gladiolas Childsi, This Magnificent Cata- 


logue will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. I 
We want agents to take subscribers for our beautiful Horticultural Paper, The Mayflower, 


except to those who order something 
60c. per year. 


32 pages and two elegant colored plates each month. 


Otherwise send 20c. for it. Itis too costly to be sent free 


Great Premiums. Sample copy free. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


N. B.—Each person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painti 
Size, 16 x 33 inches, in 18 colors, showing several spikes of bloom. 


postige. 


ng of Gladielue Childai free, if they send 10 cents to pay 
It is well worth a dollar, as it is the finest thing ever produced in floral art. 


Slug Shot Kills Bugs——_ 


Thousands of people all over America have the past 15 years used Slug Shot to destroy Currant and 
Cabbage Worms, Potato 8 

town or village of consequence but what some one sells Slug Shot, and usually in connection with the 
seed trade. 
harm from its use is known. 
ruits or flowers in the world. 
sorts of insecticides and fungicides for spraying or in powder. 
blight write, and we will try to help you, or for pamphlet ‘‘About Bugs’’ to— 


ugs, Cucumber and Rose Lice, Lice on Fowls, Cattle, etc. ‘There is not a city or 


The great Seed Dealers are the chief distributors of Slug Shot. In all these years no case of 
It stands today the most successful general insecticide for use on vegetables, 


It is put up in various shapes to accommodate all wants. We prepare all 
If you have any trouble with insects or 


BENJAMIN HAMMOND, 
a a 4 a &- Fishkill-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 


Write for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,”’ 
Ag the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


A monthly journal issued by 
J. MANZ & CO. | 


183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, | 
CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- ST 
ing to advertisers. 


RAWBERRY PLANTS 


In the Greatest Variety, Catalogue Free. 


Southern Plants for 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
Chrysanthemums, Choice 
Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, 


Send to 
THE MOON 


and Ever- 


greens. Finest assort- 
Company ment of Plants in the 
ees vig te me 
Trees,Shrubs an low. Sassete. 
’ ’ Prices low. Satisfac- 
For Vi S d tion Guaranteed. 
Your iIne€s,an a Raisers of Pea Fowls 
; ee eS) ronze Turkeys. 

Small Fruits. J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 

THE Clarksville, Tenn. 


\wM. H. MOON Co., 


Morrisville, Pa. SEEDLING STRAWBERRY 


SMITH’S 

is the best ever introduced, be- 
cause it has more valuable points than any other var. 
Our Free Illustrated Catalogue tells all about It. 
and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ever introduced at. Alsoa full line of Nursery 
Stock adapted to the northwest. Send for one to-day 


“OF NS N. 
COE & CONVERSE; PORE ATRENLON 


MARVIN & BROOKE, Ithaca, Michi 


250 


fi PLEA FOR POPULAR NAMES. 

To THE EpiToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The following, from a note to us hy one 
of our customers is quite suggestive: 

““GENTLEMEN: The seeds arrived 
*. But the next time I send for seeds, 
please put the catalogue name on, that 
1s good enough for me. I don't want 
any of your ‘hybridus,’ ‘atrocockomus,’ 
‘fl. pl.’ I wanted to get ‘mourning 
cloak’ for a special place, and now I have 
got to go a-kiting all over the neighbor- 
hood to get some one to read Latin and 
help me find out which packet contains 
my ‘mourning cloak.’’’ 

New York. PETER HENDERSON & Co. 


* * 


We sympathize with your customer. 
When he ordered from you a lot of seeds, 
and among them a packet of ‘‘mourning 
cloak"’ and you sent him, among the 
others, a packet marked Scabiosa atro- 
purpurea, no wonder he had to go a-kit- 
ing through theeneighborhood to find out 
eine he had got, and if he really had got 
what he had ordered. We believe our 
seedsmen and florists should give the 
accepted English name of the seeds and 
plants they offer for sale, and the botani- 
cal one parenthetically. In the case of 
such common favorites as mignonette, 
China asters, ten-week stocks, and the 
like we do not regard the botanical 
mame as at all necessary. Even our 
great botanist—the late Dr. Asa Gray— 
invariably gave the English name, when 
there was an accepted one, as_ well as the 
botanical one in his writings. Or tocome 
more directly home let us quote from the 
Report of the Nomenclature Committee 
of the Society of American Florists, 
1891. ‘‘While we recognize the utility 
and imperative necessity of botanical 
names in the case of all species of plants, 
we also recognize the right of the people 
to give common names to all plants. 
Reseda odorata is sufficient for the 
botanist, but by the name of mignon- 
ette the same plant is and shall be known 
to the public at large. The children of 
New England don’t scour the woods in 
spring for Epigeea repens, but for may- 
flower; the farmer’s wife does not sow 
Lathyrus odoratus in her garden, she 
sows sweet peas; the city belle does not 
wear a corsage bouquet of Convallaria 
majalis, she is satisfied with lily of the 
valley.”’ 


ecanrate OSES 


The largest stock | NEWEST VARIETIES. 
in America. FINEST PLANTS. 


160 Page 
Catalogue 
FREE, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


Mt. Hope Narseries, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


and Ornamental Plants and 
Trees, Shrubbery. Vines, 
Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 
Orange Trees. Bam 8, etc. 

Stock safely shipped every: 
sik where. 

Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells all 
about the subject. 

Established 1883. 

Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fila. 


—-MORE THAN— 
1.000.000 TREES 
Fruit and Ornamental. SIIRUBS, VINES, 


ROSES, etc., in over 4 OOO Varieties 
New and Rare. - 


Old & Reliable. | Se74 for our Illus, Catalogues, 


W.S. LITTLE & CO.S2SH ESTAR Ne 


No gardener or frult grower can afford to be without our new Seed 


and Plant Book. IT 1S A WONDER. A few of its special features: 
Over 700 Illustrations ; $2500 in Cash Prizes; Beautiful Colored Plates ; 
Everything Good—old or new. 

It is mailed free to all enclosing 6 cents in stamps for return postage 
(less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paper, and 


address Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia. 


——- — 
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(THEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
- THE VERY BESTOF GARDEN & LAWN Ucn 
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/ * if your dealer doesnot haveit send direct to themanufacturers) 


Wiper =e. The Gutta Percha& Robber Mg, Co. "secre 


Nt SE Sas — 


Daisy Hand Force Pump. 


Sprays FRUIT TREES and VINES equal to a costly outfit. Recipes furnished for 

Hing alt insects and bugs. Money is saved by spraying these solutions. The ‘“‘ DAISY” 
is double acting; has a rubber nozzle, and lever handle. The materia] is the best and is made 
to withstand the action of water and acids. You waste money by paring expensive outfits 
that do no better service. Ina hundred ways !tcan be made useful about the house. Send 
for circulars and prices. ts make big money, as they sell readily. A sample tin Pump 
sent express paid for $2.00, or a Calamine Iron Pump for $2.50. Address jeomiiaz | 


Wii. M. JOHNSTON & SON, Pat. & Mfr., Wilmot, Ohio. 


PLANTS ug eq 
=e ae 
All | WILL GET BUGGY 


y should 


JEWELL 


a eae 
Garden have my and yermin will destroy 
: lave my : vermin 
Cultivators y Ns : your trees and shrubbery, 
fF compete if you #9 not use common 
. i ~~ Yo > sen 
Single and Double /@ catalogue of Wooden leg Hpg ens 
1€€ 7 GARDEN TOOLS ards are VERMIN 
New Tlodel SENT FREE. CUBATORS. 
DRILI J. A. GOODYEAR. THE 
2 Manchester, Mich. éé 
The Oldest HARTMAN” 
{ test. 
ind Best STEEL 


PICKET \ 
TREE 


se AND 
FLOWER CUARDS 


are vermin proof. They are grace- 
ful in appearance, will ornament your 
lawn, allow close cultivation and 
trimming of grass around plant or 
tree, and will not conceal the follage 
or shade the plant from the sun. 
Remember *'* EST IS 
CHEAPEST’® atways, and buy 
only the “HARTMAN” Guard. 
Write for our illustrated catalogue 
with testimonialsand prices ; also con- 
tains full information about Hartman 
Flexible Steel Wire Mats, Steel Picket 
Lawn and Steel Wire Panel Farm Fence. <3 


HARTMAN MFC. Co., 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
102 Chambers St., New York 
BRANOHES :4 508 State St., Chicago. 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


and 


(= Vines 


Wormy Fruitand Leaf Blight of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums prevented; also Grape and 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahl’s Double 
Acting Excelsior Spraying Outfits. Best in the 
market. ‘Thousands in use. Catalogue, describing 
all insects injurious to fruit, mailed Free, Address 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 
CURIOUS CACTI, 150 Beautful and rare vars. 


sae Cholce sample lic. List free. 
rhe wonderful ‘‘ Blood Cactus” only 30 cts | 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closely connected with 
WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 

artes CRY arr 

PERFECT * DENTIFRICE, 

Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
ing gums. Recommended by Der 
tists and Physicians. Sold by fint- 
class ts. Marshal! Field & Co.. 
Carson, e,.Scott & Co.. James H. 
Walker & Co.. Mandel Bros., schles 
inger & Mayer. 


Curt. K. Plamb, “Cactus Crank”. Milton, Wis. 
ees one es neem seen es a ne WW Be 


_ PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


ARDENING. April 15. 
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Schlesinger 
and 


We beg to remind you it’s just 
as important to buy good DRY 


GOODS as to buy sound seeds. | 


We sell the good kinds, and save | 


you money at the same time. 
Send for our Shopping List. 


It’s a unique one. Yours for the 
asking. 


Schlesinger & Mayer, 
State and Madison Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


imateur Pei 


2 | 
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We farniet the . 


ENTIRE a it 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know 
your wants. 

All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


% 


(GREENHOUSE 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


C7 = 
THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GLASS“ 


* GARDENING. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRASIE CONSTRUCTION. 
Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 


‘Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


For Greenhouses, Graperies, Con= 
servatories, Hothouses 
and Hotbeds. ‘ 


VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO., paper eee UE ASS: ss 
Special Importation for Rose-house purposes. . . 
131, 133, 135 & 137 Franklin Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


H. M. HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=®© 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


FOR GREENHOUSES. 
LOWER POTS. 222353 seminars 


have the assurance of a bost of our customers nro 
our make are the best in haes market. Freigh a are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight c es. Be 


nd for Ciediank: or we will send you figures on any rk i want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, 
STANDARD VENTILATING MACAINER 


RECEIVED 
ALL 


BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 
Catalogues 
Free. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


CYPRESS 


E. HIPPARD, 


SASH 


2 inch, perl000, § 3.3 6 Inch per 100, & 2.4 
214 te ee 3.50 7 oe ee 3.50 
2 ts oe : UO 8 oe ry} 5.00 
3 ae +e = e g os wt 7.50 
Bg ‘ lu * , 10.00 
4 se : ® il 15.00 
5 ry te 12 iT} ef 20.00 
Terns: ee Oo. b. here. Address 
Y. 


HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


GARDENERS. © our register will be touna 


of Competent 
Gardeners, adapted for ‘an sitions. and we will take 
pleasure in sending these anyone requiring thelr 
mer icce: Correspondence solicited 
Y A. DREER, Seedsinan & Florist, 
74 Chestiat Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


TNPYN OZ—4Pr=—AZM< UZ> UMD IOT 


Greenhouse Heating 


AND VENTILATING. 


CP=—DMI>S MHCOL ZMMDOD NOMDV<OQ 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 


aa, 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
r $a Send for Catalogue. 


BOOK ever 7 
issued, andtypical of We 
the great Columbian 
year, A Mirror of 
American Horticulture 
todate. 20 Pages larger 
than ever, with 1b0 aceu- @& 
rate new engravings. The 
cover design, sketched 
above, printed in ten colors and ¢// ; 
gold is of real artistic beauty. It Wg 
tells the whole story for the \iaM 
Garden, Lawn and Farm. Our é 
ever regen | Cannas, Silver ¥ 
Leaf Calla, California Sweet Peas, if 
complete list of Garden, Vege- A 
table and Farm Seeds, withinfor- /\> 
mation concerning flowers at the 
Fair, cannot be had elsewhere. 


LESS THAN 


% , 
PRICE 3s Comte hae, 


1 Pkt. Mignonette Gabriel. 


NEW YORK 
12 BARCLAY ST 
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Se J introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


1 Pkt. Sweet Peas Eckford’s. 10c, 2 Amaryllis Johnsonii, the scarlet and white 
T Phe Gansy, Imp, German, . 15c. |ciothilde Soupert, Wonder of the World, 


" 10c,|An order for any of the above secures 


The entire collection, 5 pkts., with catalogue, 24c. | Worjid’s Fair Edition. Write to-day. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


GARDENING. 


Se a, =, \ 
— 


, < 
7 = WORLD'S 
FAIR YEAR 


|. We offer a few BARGAINS to 


4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 separate 
colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, White, 
Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 25c. 
5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c, These 
cannot be had elsewhere for less than $1. 


15c, jlily, worth 1.00, only 60c. 3 Grand Roses, 
and new running rose Wichuraiana, 30c. 
our catalogue, the full and complete 


CHICAGO 
88 STATE ST. 


—=——== 438 Milwaukee St., 


The [Milwaukee__.—_. 


ROOT PULLER 


A PRACTICAL implement for eradicating Thistles, Dande- 
e lions and other obnoxious weeds. 
out. The person using it need not get down on the grass, 
q but standing upright has only to press his foot on the step 
and force the jaws into the ground until the step rests 
upon the surface, and then force the handle over to an 
© angle of 45 degrees and pull the jaws out with the root 
clamped between them. $1.00 each. 


It takes the root 


C. B. Whitnall & Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Goodyear Rubber Co. jan8s 


We make specialtyin. . . 
Garden Hose, in both rubber and cotton. 


“<< RUBBER GOODS 


A great variety of Hose Reels, Spray Pipes. 


Sprinklers, Etc. Etc. 


141 Lake Street. CHICAGO. 


TREES SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID. 


Northern-Grown Fruit Trees; Beautiful, Hardy, EVERGREENS for Hedges, Shelter Belts, Screens, 


and Lawn planting. Fine large trees for Street and Park planking. Hardy flowerin 
id down at your nearest depot FREIGHT PA 
- D. BOYNTON, Nurseryman, Shiocton, Wis. 


Roses, all C 
Catalogue containing special offers. 


Shrubs and 
and at GROWERS’ PRICES. Send for 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story building. to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 


The Largest Plant in the World 


for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply goods in unlimited quantitiesand of 
superior quality. Wealso manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hangin Pots, Table Pots, Jard 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 
A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


eres, 


Y70 WZreoed of ist quality can ever 

be sent by mail. May- 
hap you know it. By freight, prepaid if 
preferred, we ship Safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees 
2-yr. Roses of rare excellence—everything! 
You actually pay less than for the puny 
stuff. 1,000 acres Nurseries. 20,000 acres 
Orchards. Exact information about trees 
and fruits. Stark Bros., Louisiana, Mo. 


SURE to Grow, SURE 
to Bloom—and a packet of 
Beautiful Flower Seed. With 


—_—__—___—________—_ Catalogue for 10 cts. 
WM. B. REED, Box 80, Chambersburg, Pa. 


April 15. 


Ro 
JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbe borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are rfectly 
hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
flowering as freely whether the season be & 
wet or dry one. hen grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most fully oor on 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for §L@ 

Our new catal tells of hardy Treee Shrute, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhcdo- 
dendrons. It will interest all who are interested in 
such matters. We send it FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 


OUR HANDSOMELY 


Illustrated = 


+ Catalogue 


FoR 18982 


Is now ready snd has been mailed 

to our regular customers. Others can F REE 
receive a copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 
be gcd mele from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar, 


Sherwood Hall Hlorsery Co, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


FERNS !" ny Catalogue, beautiful, and easily 
grown. 


CYP RIPEDIUMS — white, purple and yellow. 
TRILLIUMS-iarce pure white, purple, &c. 
LILIES— both native and foreign—a long list. 
WATER PLANTS. Sweet Water Lilies, &c, 
WILD FLOWERS-in great quantity. 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings, 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


OHKYSANTHEMUMS. 


NOVELTIES FOR 1893. 
NEW VARIETIES OF 18092, 
and STANDARD SORTS. 


Catalogue free on application. 


NATHAN SMITH & SON, 


167 W. Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 
Mention Gardening. 


e SMALL 
Grape Vines, 
Old and-New Varieties; Warranted extra strong. 


NONE CHEAPER. Send for Catal] e@. 
EUGENE WILLETT, North Coilins, N.Y. 
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GROUPING EVERGREENS. 
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CONTENTS. 


Grouping evergreens.............ccccesees Jcupabdaccuantaviiecwsncceiass 255 ERG STCOOHOUS Es ees asiiessvsces isteseivens schigecbanatmasishiaanesn 261 
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Mme. CROZY |_ 


ALPHONSE BOUVIER, PAUL MAR- 
QUANT, CHAS. HENDERSON 
and all the splendid new French Cannas at 
Specially Low Prices 


for the best stock in the market. 


-.Write for special price list and fine col- 
ored plate , * * 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 pages giving 
full lists of all the best sorts, with full direc- 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

P/AEONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer EB. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Clematis Paniculata. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. 


Hybrid Pyrethrums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Irises, Roses, Potentillas, Primulas. 


Novelties in Trees, Shrubs, Conifers and 
Hardy Flowers. . .. . 


(a97"Four Catalogues, 228 pages, fully describing the 
most unique collection in America. The set for 
5 two cent stamps. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


Jacob W. Manning, Prop. READING, MASS. 
(Established 1854.) 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. 
600 Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


offer a large and fine stock of every description 
werrcit an d Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants 
Fruit and Priced 


t and Forest Tree Seedlings. 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


ONE MILLION x« «x «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WATER LILIES, 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass. ... 


ALL COLORS. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


ee 


GA RDENIN G. 


—  Beautiful——— 


Hardy Plants 


Charming Hardy Phioxes 
I2 | Distinct colors. per dozen . _ $1.50 
ve e niums 
I2 aren dozen 7 oa Pi ats : 1.50 
t Varieties Har ants 
I2 Perdozen .... “oe 1.50 
5 rime. Crozy Cannas 1 50 


The Whole Collection $5 © $6 


OASIS NURSERY CO. 
Westbury Station, L. I., N. Y. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS 


BUILDING 
MATERIAL : 
of every description 


MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA,.T. StearnsLumber Co. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. ...... 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . 

ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CAN NAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 
Send for Cata- 


and all the eagine sorts. 
logue. we oe 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
10:7 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLOWER PLANTS. 


Alternantheras. Carnations, Coleus, French Can- 
nas, Double Petunias, Scarlet Save, etc. Asters, 
Japan Pinks, Delphinium Gaillardias, Tollyhocks, 
Lychnis, Phioxes, Single Fringed Petunias. Pansy, 
Salpiglosis. Verbenas, and many other good things 
for the summer garden. All stock ts strict!y first- 
class varieties. readily mailed. Prices moderate. 
Finest Geraniums, 15, each one different, mailed for 


Buc.) = List free. 
DANIEL K. HERR, 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Box 496. 
Michigan Wild Flowers. 


For One Dollar we will send pp.. any one of the fol- 
lowing collections 

12 Beautiful Ferns, assorted varicties. 

12 Climbing and Trailiaog Vines. 

12 Bulbs of Anemones. Trilliums, 
Lilles, etc. 

4 Orchids and Lady Slippera. 

Miscelancous—! Pitcher Plant, 3 Ferns, 3 Vines and 
6 Bulbs. Remit by check, P. O. or express order. 


W.A.Brotherton & Co., Rochester, [ich. 


Ghallen’s 


Wid 


Adapted to any business or pro- 
fession, ruled with printed head- 
ings, and indexed through 
to require the least possible 


Gontract and 
GOFPESPONGENGE sar ese ee ss 


REGOPUS ets Vea Sa ganatg 


Gt kinds of Labor Saving Records on hand or 
made to order. 


CHALLEN, Publisher. 10 Spruce St. New York. 


19,900 SOLID HEADS .. . 


Out of a ficld of 20,000 plants of Burwell's 
N-tra Cabbage this season. 13 years careful 
selection by ee ‘er, 


BURWELL, 
New Haven, Conn, 


Branch P. 0. Box ere 


IA Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all} 
students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, $4.25: 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular, . . . 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE !s now ready 
and mailed free to all applicants. It contatnps all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm ano 
Flower Seeds, . .. . 


Besides a)! the desirable novelties of last seascn 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


FINE CUT ROSES, 


eh ict DESIGNS, all prices. Write for 
poe ce list of plants for summer beds. conserva- 

windows, etc. They are healthy. clean 
and rola p: Careful and successful shipping our 
specialty. . . . 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
RICHARD INSALL, Manager. 


CLEMATIS —aa- 


in allthe choice named kindsa specialty. 
H. P. or Hardy lionthly Roses, se- 
lected kinds for this climate; own roots. 


Dahlias, 50 best varieties; all colors. 
General assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Piants, Small Frulfta. ete. . . .. 

F. A. BALLEK, Bloomington, II. 


Aquatic Novelties for ’93. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing hand- 
some lithograph of new Pink Pond Lily (Nvm- 
phaea Odorata Caroliniana) one of the choicest 10 
cultivation. A complete collection of all the hardy 
and tropical varieties in cultivation. Catalogue 
and prices on application. 


Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S.I.,N. Y. 


CANADA A Ss H ES. 


HARDWOOD 
UNLEACHED 
Screened and ready for {mmediate shipment tn car 
load lots, direct from our storehouses in Canada. 
Smaller quantities, in bags. from our storehouse a 
New York. WeGUARANTEE all ashes shipped by 
to be absolutely pure unleachbed. and give al! nae 
chasers ample time to satisfy themselves as to quality 
of the ashes before ying for them. Send fur our 
prices, circulars and other Information before ordering. 
ALLISON, STROUP & CQ. 
Mention this paper. 1&4 Fulton St... New York. 


FRAGRANT HARDY PINKS. 


Per 110. 
New Mound....................0.. £5.00 
Essex Witch ..................... 5 00 
Glen Valley .................0.000.. 4.00 
Sea Pink... eecec ce 5.00 


Send for circulars. 


THADDEUS HALE, So. Byfield, Mass. 


Pleasesmention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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GROUPING BVBRGREBNS. 


The beautiful picture represents the 
grouping ofevergreensin Mr. G. W. Child’s 
grounds at Bryn Mawr. Inthe foreground 
1g seen scroll work formed of alternan- 
theras, flanking a bed of assorted crotons. 
Crotons are excellent plants for flower- 
beds in summer, delighting in the heat, 
and their many colors blending well to- 
gether. 

Many of the evergreens are _ retino- 
sporas, which are very usefulin positions 
such as are represented in our picture, 
keeping a;good outline without shearing 
and not growing too large. The collec- 
tion here shown includes obtusa, plumosa, 
Pplumosa aurea, squarrosa and fiifera. 
Hemlocks have been used to good ad- 
vantage. They have had a little pruning 
to bring them to a good close habit to 
Suit the groups. Inthe back ground are 
specimens of Engleman’s spruce, also Abies 
concolor, Abies nobilis, A. Parsonsiana, 
etc.; and while looking well, their growth 
is slow. Abies nobilis has a habit of 
standing almost still for several vears, 
but when it starts to grow it makes up 
for lost time. 


Inthe back ground the broad-headed 
large tree 0-1 the right is our native but- 
tonaood, (Plantanus occidentalis) and 
the one in the centre is the tulip tree, 
(Liriodendron tulipifera); both are well 
Suited for planting in spacious grounds. 
The tulip tree, like magnolias, must be 
planted in the spring, forif planted at any 
other time it will not live. 


The shrubbery shown as bordering the 
evergreens near the buttonwood tree is 
largely composed of Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora. By cutting them back 
severely every spring the vigorous young 
shoots which spring up, give enormous 
heads of flowers in July and August. On 
the left hand side is seen a collection of 
tall growing shrubs, the first or nearest 
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one, with its projecting, partly drooping 
branch, being a half weeping variety of 
the Prunus sinensis, a species to which 
the well known flowering cherry belongs. 
Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


The Flower Garden. 


BBDDING PLANTS, 


This name is given to geraniums, 
coleuses, golden feather, feverfew and such 
like plants that are not generally hardy, 
and which are used for a gay display in 
our gardens in summer. Not only have 
we a large assortment of bedding plants, 
and in many cases a considerable variety 
of each kind, as of ageratum orecheveria, 
but we also have distinct groups of them, 
to wit: plants used for carpeting or 
mosaic work, such as alternanthera and 
pilea, plants for ordinary display beds, as 
scarlet geraniums and yellow or crimson 
coleuses; plants for subtropical effect, like 
bananas and cannas, and so on. These 
plants are produced in different ways: 
Salvias and verbenas are raised from seed, 
double petunias and iresines from cut- 
tings; cannas and dahlias by division of 
the old stools, and so on. But these 
methods of multiplication are not abso- 
lute, for lobelias may be raised from seed, 
cuttings or division, and the same is the 
case with manv other plants. 


For the past thirty years or more the 
name ‘‘Bedding Plants” has been used by 
some cranks as a term of derision applied 
to the tender plants we employ in the or- 
namentation of our outdoor gardens in 
summer. They ridicule the use of tender 
or ‘Bedding Plants’’ when we have so 
many appropriate hardy ones. True they 
refer more particularly to the brilliant 

eraniums and vivid coleuses than to the 
ess glaring verbenas and begonias, but 
between the legible and illegible, in their 
estimation, they will not be specific. The 
fact is we have room in our gardens tor 
every beautiful plant that grows, the 
scarlet geranium and the glowing alter- 
nanthera, painted caladium, the delicious 
heliotrope, and the stiff-spiked gladiolus. 


We heartily denounce the ridiculous in 
flower gardening, and deplore the misuse 
or abuse of any decorative plants; at the 
same time we insist that these evils are 
not the fault of the plants themselves, but 
of those who so misapply them. 


HARDENING OFF BEDDING PLANTS.— 
Don’t be in too great a hurry to set them 
out in your garden; sometimes the 
weather 1s bright and mild ana it may 
strike us that the plants will be better in 
the ground than in the house. But be 
careful, for the earth is cold and the 
weather unsettled, and more than that 
our plantsare not yet hardened off enough 
to render it sate to plant them out. Be- 
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tween the 20th and end of May is soon 
enough to set out the ordinary run of 
bedding plants, and far better be a week 
late than a week too early. If you 
are in a_ hurry to get your win- 
dows emptied of plants so as to 
give you full play house cleaning, see that 
the plants have a warm nook on the 
piazza where they can be sheltered from 
wind and driving rain. The proper way 
to harden off plants istodo so gradually; 
expose them in mild warm weather and 
alwavs protect them from inclement 
weather. ‘‘Heroic’’ treatment is very 
injurious. 

In the event of a warm rain in April or 
May we often see ladies stand their plants 
out in the walk to get the benefit of the 
shower; this is good. But ifthe rain bea 
cold driving one, instead of setting out 
your plants under it protect them from 
it, a shower bath from a water pot is far 
better than such a rain. 


HARDY FLOWBRS. 

It is within the province of every one 
who has a bit of ground at all to havea 
garden filled with beautiful flowers. With 
hardy perennials alone we can maintain 
our gardens in gay estate from the time 
of snowdrops and crocuses in earliest 
spring till tricyrtis and tritoma wind u 
theseasoninthefall. They supply us mith 
a continuous flower show. And among 
them we have kinds suited for every pur- 
pose, from the moss pinks that spread 
over the sunny stones to the showy flags 
that delight in the swamps, and athe fra- 
grant white day lilies that love the shade. 

When we get these perennials established 
in our gardens they stay with us forever, 
and spread and increase in bulk each 
succeeding year. And aside from be- 
ing gay, like an Oriental poppy, or showy 
like a pzonia in the garden, they are ex- 
cellent as cut flowers; for instance, the 
double flowering pyrethrums, Kempfer’s 
irises, and golden coreopsis. 

To begin with, we can grow a great 
many kinds from seed, but from seed, be 
it remembered, only the single flowered 
varieties will be apt tocome true. From 
seed we can get white rock cress, golden 
alyssum, columbines, larkspur, bellflow- 
ers, gaillardias, coneflowers, coreopsis, 
evergreen candytuft, pinks, and many 
others. And while all true species of plants 
will grow from seed, this method of pro- 
panavoe as in the case of Japan anemone, 
ilies and sunflower is rather tedious, and 
division of the root practiced instead. In 
the matter of many perennials, however, 
as_lily-of-the-valley, double-flowering 
achillea, mountain fleece and German 
irises they spread so much and can be 
broken up into many pieces soeasily that 
we have got to lift, divide and replant 
them every few years for their own good, 
even if we have to throw away the sur- 
plus. 

But why.throwthemaway? Probably 


GARDENING. 


vou have neighbors and other acquain- 
tances who would be very glad to get 
them, and willing to give youinexchange 
pants from their gardens of kinds you 

ave not got. mans 

Fraxinella, panicled gypsophila and 
orange butterfly weed are capital garden 
plants that are very long lived but never 
spread at the root. Among your peren- 
nials don’t omit some lilies, and above all 
have a good store of the Japanese specio- 
sum lilies. Auratum is fickle but noble 
when it does well, double tiger lilies are 
showy and thrifty and Thunberg’s or 
elegans lilies indispensable. 


Hardy perennials like good ground that 
has been forked very deep and broken up 
fine, and their superior thriftin such 1s so 
marked as to well warrant them in get- 
ting it. Those that bloomearly in spring, 
as trilliums, spring adonis and columbines 
should be planted in fall, the earlier the 
better; but yellow day lilies, panicled 

hloxes, and mountain fleece that bloom 
ater in summer had better be planted in 


spring. 


GLADIOLI FROM SEED. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me how to grow gladioli from 
seed, how to hybridize the gladiolus, and 
if the formation of seed injures the bulb? 

Omaha, Neb. C. S. H. 

Gladiolus seed should be sown one-half 
inch deep in well pulverized ground that 
has been well manured the previous fall 
with good rich stable manure Firm the 
seed well, and cover with fine hay, straw 
or litter. I use excelsior. This covering 
prevents the ground from becoming baked 
and hard; it also keeps the ground moist. 
The seedlings will bloom the second or 
third year. As to hybridizing I let the 
bees attend to it, for if the flowers are 
not a long distance apart the bees will 
undo any special hybridizing by hand. 
In ordinary seasons there is no lack of 
seed. Seed should be sowed only from 
self colored flowers and the finest at that. 
The seeding of gladiolus asa rule dimin- 
ishes the size of the bulb, but does not 
destroy it. I allow only the very best 
flowers to mature seed, and but four 
flowers to the spike. removing the upper 
part of the spike, This method produces 
stronger and better seed. 


Floral Park, N. Y. C. H. ALLEN. 


KOEMPFER’S IRISES. 


It is with great pleasure that we place 
before our readers a picture of these mag- 
nificent Japanese flowers as they are 
grown in acres in the open fields on Long 
Island. Our illustrations are engraved 
from photographs taken in Mr. J. L. 
Child’s nurseries, Floral Park, in the first 
week of July last. 


The irises in the field are in rows two 
and one-half to three feet apart—just 
wide enough to allow of easy cultivation 
by horse power—and the plants are 
about ten to twelve inches asunder in 
the rows; our picture shows their first 
season’s blossoms, for they were planted 
in the April preceding. You will observe 
that they are planted out and cared for 
just as Pde would potatoes, corn or any 

other farm crop, all the care they get 
being common horse and hoe cultivation. 
We hope this will dispel a wide seated 
and foolish notion that these irises need 
specially prepared water puddlesto grow 
in. We have measured blossoms in this 
field that were eleven inches across. 

When that veteran horticulturist, Mr. 
W. R. Smith, Supt. of the U. S. Botanical 


IRIS KQMPFERL 


Gardens at Washington, was seeing us 
last summer, we took him to Floral 
Park andthrough these flower farms, 
and standing in this same field of irises in 
bloom as you see them he declared it to 
be the finest floral display he had ever 
beheld. 

After photographing the field, with 
Mr. Childs’ permission, our artist gath- 
ered a bunch of blossoms representing 
different types and colors of the flowers, 
and stuck them into a pot filled with 
sand to steady them, and then photo- 
graphed them. They are the ones shown 
in our other engraving. 

As these irises are perfectly hardy, and 
of the easiest possible cultivaticn they 
are admirably adapted for amateur’s use. 
They like rich good land, moist if possi- 
ble, and an open but sheltered situation. 
They should not be planted about trees 
or shrubs, where the roots of the latter 
might impoverish the ground and dry it 
unduly in summer. They are easily 
raised from seed, and seedlingstwo years 
old should bloom. 

The flowers have three, six or more 
large petals in the single ones, and a 
good many are double flowered. In 
color they are glistening waxy white 
with yellow markings in the centre, also 
many shades of blue, violet, and purple, 
sometimes plain, and often streaked or 
marbled with white. They blossom inthe 
Ph few days of June and early days of 

uly. 


BULBS FOR PLANTING IN SPRING, 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr- 
The position of my garden is sunny and 
the soil rather light, but I can give the 
plants plenty of moisture in the ground 
in summer, if need be. I have procured 
and am going to plant forty-eight bulbs 
of Montbretia crocosmifilora, and twelve 
of its variety rosea; thirty-six Tigridia 
in variety, twenty-four Bessera elegans, 
twenty-four Milla biflora, twelve Zephy- 
ranthes rosea, twelve Z. Atamasco, six 
Z. Texensis and twenty-four Cooperia 
Drummondi. Please tell me how far 
.part and how deep I should plant the 
bulbs, also which kinds I should take up 
over winter, and if I should keep them 
dry during winter? C: G. 

Highland Park, Ill. 


Your soil and situation are all mght for 
all of the bulbs mentioned, but we don’t 
think one of them is bardy in northern 
Illinois, you will have to lift them all in 
the fall, and winter them indoors. Here 
in Long Island the montbretias live out- 
side all winter under a good mulching, 
still this cannot disguise the fact that 
they are not reliably hardy even with us. 
Tigridias may be planted about four 
inches deep on light land, and all of the 
others about three inches under ground. 
The distance apart between the bulbs 
depends on how fyou wish to use the 


oplants. whether im ‘rows or clumps, you 
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KCEMPFER'S IRISES AS GROWN ON LONG ISLAND. 


obably will prefer thelatter. As mont- 
Bretias spread a good dealin the ground 
four to ae bulbs set three to four inches 
apart in each clump may suit you, but 
we have a weakness for larger masses, 
say a dozen bulbs or more in a clump. 
Tigridias about four inches apart, or two 
or three bulbs together dotted in among 
other plants as one would lilies. Bessera, 
milla, zephyranthes and cooperia make 
so little bulk of either toliage or flowers 
that we wouldn’t plant the bulbs more 
than acouple ofinches apart. Planting 
at greater distances might give stronger 
plants; but the effect would be meagre, for 
these little flowers don’t thicken up in 
summer like a geranium or petunia. All 
of these bulbs may be wintered dry. But 
on account of the strings of unripe bulbs 
or stolons made by the montbretias in 
fall we prefer to lift the masses of them in 
mats and place these in damp earth in 
any cool frost-proof place, as acellar, pit, 
or frame, till spring, and then divide and 
replant them in the open garden ae: 


AMARYLLIS AND GARPET 
PLANTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Srr: 
There is an erythronium native here, and 
in some localities growing in great abun- 
dance. You do not note it in GARDENING, 
page 36. It has large, (three to four 
inch) flowers, one to four ona _ stem, 
creamy white, drooping, petals much 
reflexed. Center of flower has rings of a 
maroon or perhaps a chocolate color, 
making a large and very handsome eye 
to the blossom. 

In Ant. Roozen & Son's catalogue for 


ERYTHRONIUM, 


1889, I noticed Amaryllis Hallii, quite 
hardy, very distinct, fine rose color with 
blue, price $10. Next I saw A. Halli in 
Jacob Manning’s catalogue for 1892, “‘a 

ardy variety etc.’’ at seventy-cents each. 
Will vou tell us something about it in 
GARDENING? 

Our summers on this northwest coast 
are quite dry and very sunny; making it 
a question (where one has not an abun- 
dance of water at hand) how best to re- 
tain moisture about lilies, etc., and also 
keep the extreme sun heat from the roots 
of such plants. I am trying carpeting 
with arabis and Crucianella stylosa. 
Can you advise me of any other plants 
for this purpose? PC. x. 

La Camas, Washington. 


Erythronium grandiflorum running into 
several distinct forms abounds in the 
state of Washington; probably it is one 
of these. Anyway please send us a few 
bulbs, and give us the opportunity of 
seeing the flowers next spring. 


Amarvlilis Halliiis very like A. Bella- 
donna, and it behaves in the same way 
in our gardens and requires the same 
treatment. It used to be grown in fine 
form, by John C. Hovey, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass. 

Pretty and appropriate carpeting 
plants that will grow in open, hot, dry, 
sunny places are very few. The moss 
pink (Phlox subulata) is one of the best; 
try also golden alyssum (A. saxatile), 
stone crop (Sedum acre) and other dwarf 
creeping sedums like spurium, and creep- 
ing gypsoptila. Or sow some portu- 
lacca on the ground. If the soil were;a 


little moist, you could get a host or 
plants to carpet it;.for instance ground 
Ivy, creeping Jenny, ng bugle, 
thyme, different kinds of Orde arf speed- 
well, Phlox amcena, Dianthus deltoides, 
and the like. Planting the lilies among 
ordinary shrubs is hard on the lilies, the 
shrubs rob and parch the ground so 
much; but light eediets: as rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, kalmias and andromedas 
afford the very best home for lilies, shad- 
ing their roots and supporting their 
stems. And by spreading a four or five 
inch deep mulching of half rotted leaves 
all over the bed every spring and letting 
it stay there, you give the lilies an ideal 
home and treatment. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will you please give me the address of a 
good firm where I can obtain choice 
named varieties of tuberous pet aia 
All the catalogues I have seen only s 
of begonias named as to color. ig fee 
lately had dealings with a aes 
firm. I sent ten shillings to pay for a 
few choice begonias, and received in re- 
turn one each of three named varieties, 
but the bulbs were so shriveled as to be 
entirely divested of life. The florist of 
this institution is certain that the shriv- 
cling did not alone take place in transit. 

Stockton, California. A. W.H. 


Our home firms do not encourage car- 
rying named varieties because of the diffi- 
culty inkeeping up aystock of them true 
to name; they) have got to be raised from 
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cuttings, one cannot keep them true from 
seed. After the tubers are two or three 
years old, they begin to deteriorate, so a 
fresh stock must be worked upevery year. 
Our florists who make a specialty of tu- 
berous begonias are particular to save 
the very neat varieties for seed bearing, 
and in this way keep up the excellence of 
their strain, they import expensive 
named varieties for breeding purposes. 
Should they not have the named varie- 
ties you want on hand, by Nei them 
due notice, they can import them for you 
when importing for themselves, and in 
this way the florist here is responsible to 
you for the quality of the tubers sup- 
lied. A year ortwo ago we bought a 
ot of extra select but unnamed begonias 
in Europe for $25 a hundred there; finest 
named ones were offered to us for $10 a 
dozen, Import expenses added consid- 
erably to the amount of our bill. The 
begonias were fine, but we could have 
ot just as good at home, We have had 
egonias from some of the firms adver- 
tising in GARDENING, and they are splen- 
id. 


THE GOLDEN ALYSSUM. 
(A. Saxatile.) 


Among common hardy plants now in 
bloom one of the brightest, sweetest and 
_ prettiest is the goldenalyssum. Itisever- 
green, and of low stature, and compact 
spreading habit, and about the end of 
April or early in May it becomes a dense 
mat, nine to twelve inches high, of 
ry Shoat yellow flowers. Ourillustration 
is from a photograph taken inthe second 
week in May, four years ago, of a single 
plant we had in a border here. This 
specimen was then two years old from 
seed, and a solid mass of blossoms. It is 
a common plant in gardens, and is readily 
obtained from seed, easy to grow, and 
sure to bloom. It likes an open, sunny 
place, and where water cannot stagnate 
about it in winter or summer. The seed 
costs only five or ten cents a package, 
and by sowing it now youcan have good 
blooming plants next spring, Although 
this alyssum is perennial it is well to raise 
a fresh lot of it every spring; indeed after 
it is established it self-sows itself very 
freely—giving us all the young plants we 
wish for. 


THB WHITE POTATO VINE. 


This is the common name by which the 
large, white-flowered form of Solanum 
Jasminoides called grandiflorum is gener- 
ally known. Itis called “potato vine”’ 
because of the likeness of its blossoms in 
form to those of the potato plant; its 
botanical name cannot become popular, 
for it is too long. 

The vine is a native of South America, 
but it has long been cultivated in gar- 
dens. The typical plant has bluish white 
flowers; improved cultivated forms, how- 
ever, have larger clusters and larger and 
whiter blossoms, and there is one with 
vaniegated foliage. It is hardy in the 
Gulf and Pacific states, but not so in the 
northern and eastern states; a few de- 
grees of frost, however, do not hurt it 
much, and it winters well in a frost-proof 
cold frame. 

It is a vigorous, branchy vine, and very 
free-blooming, and it loves good ground, 
and a warm, open, and sunny, but shel- 
tered spot, to growin in summer. Our 
illustration willshow you how ram- 
pantly it grows with us at Dosoris. The 
photograph was taken the middle of last 
September, and represents six plants less 
than one vear old. They were propaga- 
ted from cuttings in the greenhouse early 
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GOLDEN ALYSSUM. 


in spring, and when the frames alongside 
of the glass house were emptied about 
the first of May the young potato vines, 
three on each side of the door porch, 
were planted there, and run up onstrings 
to the top of the porch. Theground was 
fresh and rich, and they got lots of water 
in summer, and they well repaid our care 
and gave us many- blossoms for our 
pains. 

The clusters of flowers are very beauti- 
ful when cut, and last fairly well, and 
they have a light airy effect. 

Of recent years a disease commonly 
known as the “‘solanum mite”? has been 
very severe upon the potato vine, and 
most of the failures in growing the plant, 
have been due to this pest. The leaves 
and leaf buds assume a seared, stunted 
appearance, and there is no vigor at all 
inthe plant. The same disease affects 
many other plants, more especially those 
grown in greenhouses, andis particularly 
virulent in the case of pepper, egg and 
tomato plants. Itis hard to keep the 
‘“‘melon pear’”’ free from it. 

By cutting down our old plants to the 
ground in fall, and wintering the roots in 
cold frames, we get rid of the disease, 
and the young shoots they throw out in 
spring and from which we propagate our 
summer stock are perfectly clean and 
healthy, hence the vigorous vines you see 
in the picture. 


Roses. 


ROSBS. 


The season for transplanting outdoor 
roses is about past, but pot grown roses 
may be planted out at any time. Prun- 
ing, if not already finished, should be 
gotten through with before active growth 
begins. In pruning roses of any kind see 
that the plants have a good make-up of 
young wood. Cut out every snag and 
bit of dead wood, and keep a sharp look- 
out for brier suckers to remove them. 
Alithe hardy hybnd remontant roses 


need pretty hard pruning in of the young 
wood. but the more vigorous the variety 
is the less it should be cut in. Hard 
pruning in of a vigorous sort is apt to 
throw its eyes more to growth than 
blossom. 

IF BOURBON ROSES, as Hermosa and 
Mrs. Degraw have been winter killed to 
the snow line, perhaps it is better for 
them, as they shoot up from the root so 
very much stronger for it, and thestouter 
their stems are the finer clusters of flow- 
ers they will bear. 

TEA-SCENTED ROSES planted out of doors 
in summer are usually very satisfactory. 
and afford us many blossoms. But if 
you have grown any of these tender 
roses in your window or greenhouse over 
winter, and there is a red spider on them, 
don't plant them out among your hardy 
roses, lest the little pest take it into its 
head to be fruitful and multiply, an eul 
of which it is unlimitedly capable. 

Moss ROsEs require good ground, and 
moderately close pruning helps them to 
bear strong wood and fine large buds. 

CLIMBING Roses should not be close 
pruned; it is enough to cut out the 
scragey wood and thin shoots, also all 
the dead wood. Then shorten the tips of 
the main shoots, if need be, and tie all in 
neat for the summer. 

SWEET BRIER.—The flowers are poor, 
even fora wild rose, but the delicious 
fragrance of the young leaves is so grate 
ful that if we cannot spare it a place in 
the ga-den, grow it by the wayside, 1 
will thrive there well enough. 

THE JAPANESE RvuGosa’_ Roses are 
among the earliest of all roses to bloom. 
The typical form has red flowers, and the 
variety named alba has pure white fiow- 
ers. Both are exceedingly hardy and 
free blooming, and they have the hand- 
somest foliage of any rose, and it never 
mildews. Apart from their ornamental 
nature as flowering and handsome leaved 
plants, their large, showy red fruit adds 
much to their value as garden plants. 
Although strong growing and shrubby 
they always assume a compact regular 
outline, and need) no>pruning except to 
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THE WHITE POTATO VINE (SOLANUM JASMINOIDES GRANDIFLORA.) 


rid them of dead wood, and wandering 
suckers, for they do spread at the roots 
considerably. 

WHICH ARE BEST, roses on their own 
roots, or roses that have been budded or 
grafted on the Manetti or other stocks? 
Both have their advocates, and that, too 
among eminent rosarians. If hardy 
roses are ‘‘worked”’ (that is, budded or 
grafted) near the ground line, and when 
transplanted the place of union is buried 
one to two inches under the ground, 
these ‘‘worked”’ plants are apt to grow 
and bloom exceedingly well for two 
vears. After that time some may 
weaken. Of course with ‘‘worked”’ roses 
there is always some trouble with suck- 
ers, and if the cultivator doesn’t know 
a sucker from a shoot from the tame 
rose, his rose garden will soon become a 
patch of briers. There can be no brier 
suckers from roses on their own roots, 


every morsel of a plant living will be a 
part of the good rose. 

FRESH SOIL FOR ROSES.—Above all 
things roses love fresh soil, that is, soil 
in which roses had never before been 
grown. You may have noticed this in 
your own garden. If your roses have 
been grown in the same spot for some 
years and are doing poorly, lift and re- 
move them to somewhere else. It 
isn’t a question of fertilizer at all; any 
amount of manure won't invigorate 
them as much as a change of ground 
will. Arich, loamy soil is one of the 
best for roses; but they can be grown 
successfully in any fairly good land, pro- 
viding they are kept on the move every 
few years. 


ROSBS AND AMARYLLIS. 
To THE EpItrorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a corner of ground I want to plant 


in something that will last and grow 
more beautiful. It is thirteen feet by two 
feet. It has a high board fence on the 
west and a barn on the north; the drive 
way on the east and street on the south. 
So it is well protected from north and 
west winds and the south and east sides 
are open. I had some roses in them, but 
have moved them this spring as they did 
not get enough circulation of air I fear; 
the June roses did well but the later ones 
burned. Some things do well in the little 
corner such as asters, mignonette, and 
verbenas, but geraniums do not. I want 
to plant some irises, would they do well? 
or must they have more air? I have 
covered the barn with hop vines, so as to 
relieve the plants from the reflection from 
the hot sun, and honeysuckle on the high 
fence. Ifiris would not prosper can you 
tell me what would grow there? 

I have planted_my_ rose bed in a well 


drained sunny spot. The hybrid perpet- 
uals ] have put three feet apart. I dislike 
the appearance of the bare ground. B. 
A. Elhott Co. in their ‘Few Flowers 
Worthy of General culture’ advise cover- 
ing the ground of rose beds with some 
dwarf plant, but the majority of rose 
growers tell us to keep it free so as to 
cultivate around the roses. Will you tell 
me if 1 may cover the ground and not 
injure the roses? 

I bought a large Belladonna amaryllis 
one year ago last fall. I followed direc- 
tions for bulb planting. For about a 
month it did well: Then began to look 
wilted and yellow. In the summer it 
looked about dead so I planted it out 
side. This fall I found enormous roots on 
it, potted it and brought it in the house. 
It grew beautifully until about the first 
of January. Since then it has been ata 
stand still, and now it evidently thinks it 
has done enough and has not blossomed 
vet. It has had the best place in the win- 
dow and certainly waterenough. It looks 
perfectly healthy. I had, too, three balls 
of Ornithogalum Arabicum bulbs that 
treated me the same way. Fine roots 
and the bulbs now are firm and sound, 
but no blossoms. Js-P 

Spokane, Washington. 


Lots of plants will grow very well near 
the front of that plat, it is the part back 
in the corner they dislike most. But this 
you can partly remedy by draping or 
covering the fence and wall with vines, 
and letting the vines like wistaria, 
trumpet creeper, prairie roses, or Clema- 
tis paniculata drop over a hooded trellis. 
Monkshood, larkspur, columbines, Ger- 
man irises and many others will do well 
near the front, but they would not fill the 
space full all summer. Kempfer’s irises, 
if the ground is moist would thrive, if not 
too far back. We think you can get a 
pretty effect by using the Japan clematis 
at the back, then a mass of Madame Crozy 
cannas in front with miscellaneous small 
agains near the edge. The cannas would 

e grand all summer and increase tenfold 
and you could winter them perfectly in the 
cellar, 

Climbing roses when they get their 
heads well up to the light do fairly well 
in close quarters, but dwarf roses should 
have a free circulation of air all around. 
The B. A. Elliott Co. are very tasteful 
people and aim to make the gardena 
beautiful picture as well as the flower 
perfect of its kind. Carpeting the beds 
with petunias, verbenas, torenias, and 
the like may dry the soil a little but it 
looks so much prettier than the naked 
ground, that the extra soaking the beds 
may call for in summer is well repaid by 
the beauty of the earth-lining. We plant 
in rows three feet apart but the plants are 
not over fifteen to twenty inches asunder 
in the rows and in this way they grow 
up so thick that a carpet would be super- 
fluous, But there would be plenty of room 
for some lilies and a few gladioli among 
them, and for a host of narcissi in early 
spring. / 

The cultivation of your Belladonna 
amarylilis was altogether wrong. Just 
as well expect tulips to blossomin August 
as Belladonna lilies to flower in winter 
or spring; and they despise a window. 
Belladonna hies are perfectly deciduous. 
They start into vigorous growth in early 
spring and their foliage ripens and fades 
before midsummer. Then, usually in 
August, from the bare ground arise stout 
flower stems terminated by umbels of 
large rose tinted blossoms. If grown 
along the south side of a building or other 
warm spot and protected over winter 
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with a thick mulching it should be hardy 
with you; if it is not, however, on the ap- 
proach of winter lift the clump of roots 
and put them into a soap or other box in 
moistish earth and put them into the cel- 
lar till the winter is over; then transfer 
them to a warm, well-drained spot in the 
garden. 

Ornithogalum Arabicum is not quite 
hardy with us on Long Island, but we 
grow it quite successfully as a greenhouse 
plant, potting the bulbs in late summer, 
and growing them cool all along; we get 
them in bloom in April. With more or 
less warmth we may have them in flower 
from January till May. But the bulbs 
must be large and solid if we expect to 
get good flowers. 


ROSES. 


Some two or three years ago it was 
intimated that the Dinsmore and Mme. 
Chas. Wood were probably identical, and 
in a late catalogue they are noted as such. 
As some time has elapsed since this was 
first spoken of, cannot someone now 
throw some light on the subject? 

[Mr.J.N. May, page 244, says that 
Dinsmore is a seedling of Mme. Chas. 
Wood, and in Elilwanger’s book on The 
Rose they are classed as distinct. Ep.] 

At the present time the ‘voice of the 
birds” is whispering that Mrs. Degraw 
and Champion of the World are possibly 
identical with, or very similar to, that 

ood old Bourbon, Pierre de St. Cyr. 

As grown alongside of each other by V. 
H Hallock & Sons, of Queens, N. Y., and 
critically compared at different times by 
leading New York rosarians Mrs. De- 
graw and Champion of the World have 
been pronounced distinct. Ep.] 

As the latter has about gone out of 
cultivation, it would be a boon to the 
country even if its re-introduction should 
be with another name. What is wanted 
is a good set of ever-blooming roses that 
are fragrant and hardy. The hybrid 
perpetuals, as a rule, are deficient in the 


_ constant blooming requirement, and the 


teas are too tender and require too much 
“coddling’’ to be of real benefit to the 
masses. The writer has long been of the 
opinion that more attention should be 
paid to the class of Bourbons, for as a 
general thing they are sufhciently hardy 
with slight protection, and they are good 
growers, fragrant, and constant bloom- 
ers. Of course there are exceptions, for 
such as Dupetit Thouars, Geo. Peabody, 
Sir Joseph Paxton and perhaps a few 
others are shy autumn bloomers. But 
what roses are more popular and rehable 
than Hermosa and Malmaison, and a 
further selection that would probably 
ive satisfaction might probably be made 
trom Acidalic, Appoline, Comice de Taur 
et-Garonne, Duchesse de Thuringe, Ed- 
ourd Destosses, Louis Odier, Le Phoenix, 
Paul Joseph, Proserpine, Bourbon Queen 
and Qucen of Bedders, and also from 
some of the newer varieties that have 
been introduced during the past few 
years. In making up a collection, that 
good old rose Mrs. Bosanquet must not 
be forgotten, even though it be a Bengal. 
The Noisettes are another class of 
roses to which we micht look. Of late 
years most of the varieties introduced 
have been the product of hybridization 
with the tea rose, and while many of 
them are of our very finest roses, vet 
they are not reliable as to hardiness. 
The true type of this class, of which 
Champney’s Pink Cluster was the orig- 
inal, embrace a number that are suth- 
ciently hardy for all practical purposes. 
What is more beautiful than the clusters 
of small, pure white and perfect flowers 


of Aimee Vibert, or of those of Caroline 
Marniesse, which are pure white, me- 
dium size, very double and fragrant, and 
also a constant and profuse bloomer. 
Ophirie, or Gold of Ophir, as called by 
some, is very attractive with its clusters 
of saffron yellow suffused with coppery 
red flowers, sometimes so flamed with 
red as to be very brilliant; true, it is not 
a flower of the first-class, and will not 
bear a critical, close examination, but it 
shows ‘afar off’ and its brilliancy is very 
attractive. Fellemberg, Beauty of Green- 
mount, Woodland Marguerite, Admiral 
Rigney and others might be named; not 
strictly climb:rs, bu. pillar roses, their 
strong growth requiring planting so that 
they can be tied up to a fence or trellis or 
toa strong stake. While not entirely 
hardy they will endure the winter with 
slight protection, even a covering of 
leaves or manure will protect the roots, 
and if the wood is winter killed, strong 
growth from the roots soon make up the 
loss. But beware of those with tea 
blood, so far as hardiness is concerned. 
Geneva, N, Y. GEo. S. CONOVER. 


The Greenhouse. 


PREESIAS AFTBR BLOOMING. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
How should I treat freesias when they 
have ripened off? W. F. B. 

Hammonton, N. J. 

That depends on whether you want the 
bulbs for market, or to grow them for 
cut flowers. Ifformarket, after the leaves 
have died off, and the bulbs are ripe, lift, 
gather and sort them, and keep them in 
shallow bulk in a cool dry place, some 
what dark. Ifto carry over for cultiva- 
tion next winter, the way we do it may 
suit your case. We grow hundreds of 
pots of freesias aiming to have an un- 
broken season of blooms from January 
till the end of April. As we cut the bloom 
from the plants we set them aside out of 
the way, but where they will get light, 
and wecan give them lots of water and 
keep them growing. About the end of 
March we have room in some out door 
pits for them where we place them, keep- 
ing them warm and well watered as long 
as they remain green. When the ‘‘grass” 
dies off we stop watering. We leave the 
bulbs in the pots undisturbed till July, 
they don’t start to grow before that 
time. We then turn them out of the pots, 
gathering and sorting them carefully, and 
store the bulbs in small bulk, usually in 
shallow wooden boxes, which we keep in 
the fruit room,—a cool, dry, darkish 
place. The earliest to ripen will be the 
earliest started, and so on to the latest. 
We begin potting in August, and pot in 
succession till November. If well kept the 
dry bulbs won’t show signs of wilting, 
shrivelling, or starting to grow before 
October. By covering the bulbs when 
stored in flats, with a couple of inches of 
dry soil we find that it keeps them np in 
plumpness. 


ACAGIA SBED. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Where canI get the Acacia longitiora var. 
floribunda described in’ vour issue of 
March 15? Ihave examined a number 
of catalogues and do not find it. 

Chicago. E.C.S. 

Probably notin this country. Aside 
from A, lophantha, acacia seed is so sel- 
dom called. for here that our seedsinen 
don't handle much oft. H. H. Berger 
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& Co., San Francisco, dealin Australian 
seeds, and may get it for vou. Or have 
your seedsmen get it through Benary, 
Haage & Schmidt, Barr & Son, or some 
other European firm that handles acacia 
seed. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


An amateur’s greenhouse is generally a 
glass house in which he growsall manner 
of plants, and which he wishes to have 
looking gay at all seasons of the vear. 
And it is usually divided into two com- 
partments, one of whichis kept warmer 
than the other, and the warm part is 
most always shaded with ground glass 
or a whiting wash. 

In the warm part the more tropical 
plants as dracenas, crotons, marantas 
and screw pines are grown, together with 
ferns, mosses and other shade and mois- 
ture loving favorites. Inthecooler part cal- 
ceolarias, pelargoniums, cytisus, fuchsias, 
carnations, camellias, azaleas and the 
like find a suitable home. The warm 
house is also used for propagating pur- 
poses, in it cuttings are rooted and seeds 
sown, and dormant tubers as of gloxinias 
and begonias are started to grow. In 
compensation for this, many of thewarm 
house plants, for instance amaryllis and 
crinum when they come into bloom are 
removed to the cool house, where their 
blossoms last longer in good condition 
than they would were they kept in the 
warmer division. 

The amateur's greenhouse in winter and 
spring is something like the commercial 
florist’s in the way of making the most of 
every inch of room. He has a hanging 
shelf high over the pathways on which 
are stowed coleuses, iresines, geraniums 
and other bedding plants; and shelves 
under the benches by the side of the path- 
ways. On these lower shelves he keeps 
agaves, ivies, echeverias and all manner 
of plants that will survive in such quar- 
ters, 

But as the amateur who has a green- 
house is generally an enthusiastic garde- 
ner, his ambition does not rest with the 
glass structure; he is sure tofind room for 
a hot-bed or cold frame as well. Asspring 
advances and the plants in the green- 
houses become crowded for want of room, 
he finds relief in the frame. The bedding 
plants, for their own benefit and the good 
of the house, are removed to the frames, 
and the overhead shelves are taken down 
and laid under the benches for the sum- 
mer. This gives more light to the green- 
house. 

Some folks who have greenhousesempty 
them completely in summer, standing the 
pot plants out of doors and planting out 
a good few in the beds and borders. This 
saves a deal of work, they say. But the 
enthusiast can no more bear to enter an 
empty greenhouse in summerthan winter 
and he makes provisions accoruingly. As 
his primroses, cinerarias, carnations and 
calceolarias pass out of bloom he dumps 
them out on the rot pile, he lays hiscallas 
on their sides in the shade, he heads in 
and plants out his show pelargoniums to 
get young wood for cuttings in August, 
and soon. Ivery plant thatis better out 
of doors in summer than indoors is put 
Outside, and now he has the house to 
himself again. 

As a clear glass greenhouse open to the 
full day sunshine is too hot a place in 
summer for plants, the amateur shades 
the glass with white wash. Forthis wash 
use turpentine or naptha with a little 
white lead in it; this sticks on pretty well 
and you can washit offeasily any time you 
Wishto. Putit on with a white-wash 
brush with a long pole handle. Don't 


use any kind of oil, for it won’t come off. 
Lime wash is often used, but while every 
rain washes part of it off, part of it stays 
on, and the continual rewashings makes 
the shading uneven and patchy, and these 
thick streaks and patches are not easy to 
wash off clean in fall. 

Now for the summer occupants: Give 
the allamanda and the clerodendron that 
you have been keeping rather dry all 
winter all the room they want; a top- 
dressing of manure and lots of water 
and let them run riot. Spread out the 
fancy leaved begonias. Give the orchids 
a little more room, and the palms more 
head room. Renew the pans of moss. 
Let the ferns have full room for the de- 
velopment of their fronds, and the maiden 
hair terns and others that were cut off 
clean last winter and rested on the floor 
under the bench ia the cool house, ample 
opportunity to renew their heads. Have 
a lot of achimenes and give them plenty 
of pot room, and with strong but slender 
stakes support their stems upright and 
they will bloom profusely all summer. 
Planted in suspended wire baskets and 
hung up they also make a fine display. 
Have lots of gloxinias. Last year’s tubers 
will give fine flowering plants in spring or 
early summer, and seedlings that were 
raised this spring will continue the show 
till the end of September. Although tub- 
erous begonias do well out of doors they 
attain great perfection as greenhouse 
plants, and they will ripen seed abund- 
antly with us in the greenhouse, a thing 
they will not do out of doors. And for 
luxuriant fine-foliage effect grow fancy- 
leaved caladiums; these lie dormant all 
winter and do their uttermost in beauti- 
fying our greenhouses in summer. Take 
the crotons out from the warm house to 
the warmer end of the lighter house to 
brighten their variegation, so that when 
we mix them up with the more sombre 
palms and ferns in winter their presence 
may be as vivid as blossoms, 

Grow gesneras and tydzas and thenew 
hybrid streptocarpuses. Have Cissus 
discolor for the warm shady parts to fes- 
toon about wherever you please. Let the 
wandering variegated tradescantias, the 
white-netted fittonia, and the glistening 
cyrtoderia run wild as acarpeting among 
vour plants on the benches. And drape 
along the sides of the pathways in the 
warm house with the steel-blue moss 
(Selaginella uncinata), and the other 
house with the little variegated panicum, 
and the green grass-like isolepis. 


The Window Garden. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


House cleaning 1s in order and the 
plants, shelves, brackets and stands have 
got to be moved out to give room and 
scope to the tidy housekec per to perform 
her work thoroughly. And after a room 
is cleaned for the summer it would be 
asking too much to expect to use its win- 
dow again as a conservatory before next 
fall. Well, what shall we do with our 
plants? Let us classify and arranye 
them and make temporary provision for 
each set as best we can, making good use 
ot the piazza, and the warm sheltered 
corners about the house. 

Window plants as a rule are tender 
plants, geraniums, fuchsias, callas, and 
the like are, and this being so it would 
be unreasonable to expect that we could 
transfer them from our windows to full 
exposure out of doors so soon as the 
first of May, for at this time the hardy 
trees and bushes have not vet burst into 


full leaf; if Nature will not trust the 
young fohage of hardy plants to the 
weather so soon, should we trust tender 
plants? No. 

Then comes the question of hardening 
them off before we put them out. A sud- 
den and permanent transition from warm, 
close quarters to full exposure out of 
doors at any season of the year means 
serious injury to the plant, and especially 
is this so when growth is young and the 
weather unsettled. But by gradually 
inuring our plants to the weather till 
they are almost as well fit to stand open 
exposure as are the hardy plants, in their 
removal to the open ground they will 
hardly suffer. This inuring begins in 
early spring, when we open our win- 
dows a little while every warm morning, 
and gradually more and longer as the 
spring advances, till about the first of 
May we remove the plants from the win- 
dows altogether, and set them out on 
the piazza. And after a little while set 
them on the ground in a warm 
sheltered place. In the third or fourth 
week of Mav we may plant them out in 
the beds; that is, all the hardier ones, but 
coleuses and alternantheras do no good 
in the open ground before June. 

Such plants as we don’t plant out, for 
instance camellias, azaleas myrtles, 
Daphne odora, cactuses and ferns had 
better be arranged moderately close to- 
getherin some sheltered place; against 
the north side of a building is a capital 
place, standing the pots on a layer of 
coal ashes to help repel the earth worms. 
In arranging the plants remember the 
shrubs will bear the full sunshine, but the 
ferns like full shade; and while the cushion 
cactuses enjoy the open light, the tall 
branchy ones, as phyllocactus and epip- 
hyllum prefer partial shade. 

Winpow Boxes.—Because we turn the 
plants we wintered inside our windows 
out of doors in summer, that 1s no reason 
why our windows should be bare of any 
floral decoration in summer; on the con- 
trary, our windows may then be the gay- 
est, but now the flowers should be on 
the outside of the window, and not on 
the inside. 


Make a trough-like box to fit your 
window, set it outside on the sill and 
level, and make provision that it shall 
not fall off. The box may be of pattern 
and dimensions to suit, say six or eight 
inches wide, by six or eight inches deep, 
by two and one-half fect long, Bore or 
cut some holes in the bottom for drain- 
age and fill up with rich, turfy soil. Then 
fill the boxes with plants. In the boxes 
on the north side of the house plant 
English ivy to hang down over their 
edges, and ferns, palms, begonias and 
any other plants averse to warm sun- 
shine, On the south or sunny side fill the 
boxes with nasturtiums, petunias, geran- 
tums, and such others as enjoy the sunny 
exposure, and grow and bloom freely. 
The west-facing windows should be 
planted after the fashion of the south- 
facing ones. Inthe east-facing window 
boxes, while the forenoon sun is cheering, 
itis not burning, hence we can have 
many nice things, say tuberous and 
shruoby begonias, fuchsias, heliotrope, 
palms and the like. 

In planting window boxes better fill 
one box full than half-a-dozen scantily, 
put nothing into them that won’t grow 
well and look well, and always try to 
have lots of drooping vines. 


THE BUROPEAN WILD DAISY. 


To THES EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In your number of( Mareh 15, Mrs. Wil- 
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helmine Seliger inquires where shecan get 
the seeds of the sing'e wild daisy, or 
ganse blumchen of Germany. Messrs. 
Haage & Schmidt, Germany, have these 
seeds among their officinal herbs. They 
are quite different from the double variety 
sold by florists, having slightly woolly 
leaves and single blossoms, and are per- 
fectly hardy near Boston when once 
established in the sods of grass, where 
they seed themselves and spread. They 
usually die in open border. M. E. 


Marlborough St., Boston. — 


Orchids. 


ORGAID NOTES—GATTLBYAS. 


The season has arrived when itis neces- 
sary to look carefully over the cattleyas 
that have bloomed the past winter, and 
have been rested since flowering by hav- 
ing been kept on the dry side and a little 
cooler. Go through them one by one, and 
dihgently search for insect pests especially 
at the base of the plants. Should the pot- 
ting material be exhausted and the plant 
loose in the pot carefully shake all loose 
soil from the roots, cutting away the 
dead and diseased parts from them, and 
then with a pail of water at hand briskly 
wash away and make perfectly clean the 
base of the plant and roots. In potting 
I prefer as small a pot as will accommo- 
date the plant, and a well hardened _ pot, 
filling to within one and one-half to two 
inches of brim with clean broken pots, 
placing a stake either in centre or two on 
sides to hold the plant in place until it 
becomes well rooted and able to hold 
itself in position. The best material I 
find for potting is coarse fern root, well 
washed and cut in shreds, placing just 
enough to cover the top of the drainage 
for the roots to ramify through; this 
coarse potting material allows a free cir- 
culation of moist buoyant airthat should 
always abound among growing cattleyas, 
and substitutes for watering on many 
days in spring when the weather is dark 
and cold; on such days, it is not wise to 
use much water in the pots, but water on 
floor, between the pots and under the 
benches. I have many plants in my col- 
lection that have been in cultivation u 
wards of fifteen years, and they are in 
perfect health and vigorcarrying splendid 
bulbs and leaves and very strong flowers. 
In shading during the spring months I 
use white lead, whiting, and kerosene, 
and in summer use shading made of three- 
quarter inch pine, cut in strips and put 
on roof, ventilating from top and sides of 
house. Our orchid houses in summer are 
always cooler than the rose and palm 
houses. 


IT have concluded from experience the 
science of orchid growing, or rather keep- 
ing, consists in carefully studying how 
and when to rest them; if they are pro- 
perly rested it is no troubleto growthem. 
Our cattleya houses rarely go over 58° 
right temperature in winter, and are 
generally about 55°, averaging about 60° 
to 65° by day from November to April 
15, allowing whenever possible a circula- 
tion of fresh air. I have found it a bad 
plan to water too late in the day when 
the sun is strong on the glass, except to 
just water between pots and on floor, but 
when plants are thoroughly dry and the 
morning is bright I have never found any 
injury to result from watering them on 
the foliage or under the foliage tho- 
roughly, but it must be done in the early 
part of the day, when the house aud 
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plants are cool, and the pots perfectly 
drained. It is surprising how soon the 

lants get dry, and how plump and 
fealthy they look after such an early 
bathing. I water with a hose, using city 
res:rvoir water, and have never been able 
to see the difference between water stored 
in tank in the house, or using city water 
cold. 


While I do not like the cultivation of 
cattleyas on rafts and blocks! think there 
is nothing so destructive to them as sour 
clogged-up pots and baskets, and indis- 
criminate watering when the house and 
plants are very hot, through neglected 
ventilation or absence of shade on the 
glass roof. WM. MATHEWS. 

Utica, N.Y, : 


Trees and Shrubs. 


GOLORADO BLUE SPRUGBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In the March 15 number, page 205, you 
recommend “‘steel-blue Colorado spruces.”’ 
What is the nearest point to Asheville, N. 
C., at which these desirable spruces can 
be bought? I would like a hundred of 
them, but not if they have to be trans- 
planted all the way from Colorado. 

N.C. C. W. W. 


The Colorado spruce referred to is 
Picea pungens. It is called ‘‘Colorado”’ 
blue spruce because the species is a na- 
tive of the mountains there, and not be- 
cause the trees are cultivated there for 
sale. Different trees are of different 
shades of green, varying from the plain 
green color to a light silvery or steel blue 
color. If you should raise them from 
seed probably half of the seedlings would 
have bluish foliage, and five or ten per 
cent. of the seedlings would be of a hand- 
some glaucous blue color. Nurserymen 
who raise these spruces from seed usually 
pice out the blue ones and sell them for 

andsome garden specimens, and the 
green or peers glaucous ones are dis- 
posed of for hedges, shelter belts and 
forest planting. Other nurserymen keep 
some unusually fine colored varieties for 
stock plants, and raise their young 
ae from grafts taken from these 
ughly colored specimens. Most any 
of those advertising hardy trees in GarR- 
DENING can supply you. Don’t let the 
matter of many miles interfere with your 
purchase, for we often send hundreds, 
sometimes thousands of miles, for young 
trees, and have as good success with 
them asif we had dug them up in our 
neighbor’s garden to plant in our own. 


DWARF EVERGRBBNS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will the Mahonia aquifolia and Daphne 
Cneorum grow under the drip from the 
eaves of the house? If not, can vou 
reconmimend some other low growing 
evergreen shrub that will? J.F.P 

New York. 


Under certain circumstances both 
plants may grow fairly well in such a 
place. Both like partial shade, protec- 
tion from sweeping winds, lots of moist- 
ure at the root and at the same time free 
drainage. It often happens that the 
Daphne Cneorum will grow beautifully, 
then again in some places it refuses also- 
lutely to be comforted. If yoursituation 
is shghtly moist and faintly shaded some 


bushy form of the Canada yew will 
thrive there, so, too, will the creeping 
spindle bush (Euonymus radicans), the 
small periwinkle (Vinca minor) will cover 
the ground with green, as will also the 
European ivy, especially the forms known 
as vitifolia, Taurica, dentata, and the 
“‘tree’’ ivy. 


HOW RHODODENDROMS HAVE AONTERED. 


I have been here in the Kissena nurseries 
for the past thirty-seven vears, and last 
winter was the most severe one that | 
have ever known. We had the longest 
spell of below zero weather I ever ex- 
perienced, for twenty-one days and nights 
the rhododendron leaves never thawed 
but remained frozen. But we hada good 
deal of snow; indeed if it were not for 
that, we should have lost a good deal 
more than we have done. 

The following kinds have stood well,a few 
of them whose leaves have been browned 
a little will come out all right later on: 

Abraham’ Lincoln’ (Parsons)—Rosy 
crimson, very hardy, pure Catawbiense. 

Album elegans—White. One of the best 
and hardiest of its color. 

Album grandiforum—W hite, to blush. 

Bertie Parsons (Parsons )—Delicate hlac 
blush, fine grower. 

Bicolor—Early, dark rose, shaded with 
a lighter tint; old but good. 

Candidissimum—Purest white, browned 
some, still it is hardy enough. 


Delicatissimum—Blush white, fine. 
Everestianum—Rosy lilac, crimped, fine. 
General Grant (Parsons )—Rosy scarlet. 


Grandiflorum (Parsons)—Dark crimson 
rose, the very best hardy dark colored 
rhododendron for this country. 


Purpureum crispum (Parsons)—Purple, 
crimped; very hardy. 

Flushing (Parsons)—Rosy scarlet, very 
fine, scarce yet, one of the hardiest. 


Roseum elegans—Fine rose, an _ old 
variety. Large plants stood well; voung 
plants got browned a little, but the wood 
and buds are uninjured. 


We have, of course, a number of other 
kinds, but those I have mentioned are the 
hardiest. Of fifty or more hybmnd kinds 
from Europe barely ten have stood the 
winter, the rest have been injured, some 
of them nearly killed. The best and 
hardiest of these hybrids are Caractacus, 
H. H. Hunnewell, H. W. Sargent, Mrs. 
Milner, Charles Dickens, Charles Bagley. 
Kettledrum, and Lady Armstrong. Old 
plants of these kinds have stood pretty 
well, but the buds are somewhat injured: 
the young plants have been badly cut and 
injured. In fact the farther we get away 
from pure Catawhiense the more loss we 
must expect in hard winters. To be sur 
of them they should be protected in win- 
ter. Rhododendrons that have been in- 
jured in winter should not be cut back 
till they move in growth; they will then 
show how far they have been hurt, and 
we should cut to sound wood. Ina 
couple of years they will make tine plants 
again. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


[Mr. Trumpy's experience of last win- 
ter's work among rhododendrons coin- 
cides with our own. It has beenthe most 
disastrous winter to these shrubs we have 
ever known, but in our case we attribute 
this to two causes, namely, the extreme 
drouth of last fall, lasting into November, 
and the early started, long continued, 
and unusually severe frosty period. But 
don’t let this deter our readers trom plant- 
ing thes@lovely shrubs. Wherever they 


COLORADO BLUB SPRUCE. 


are hardy they are indispensable in every 
well ordered garden. The temperature on 
Long Island, one night last winter fell to 
14° and 19° below, something unknown 
im our experience here before, still the 
saa rhododendrons endured it bravely. 
—Eb. 


THB JAPAN SNOWBALL. 
(Viburnum Plicatum.) 


In the way of a garden shrub what can 
one have that is more beautiful and flori- 
ferous than this handsome snowball! 
From flat on the ground to its topmost 
tips, eight feet high, its branches are 
weighted with crowded heads of snowy 
blossoms, and it is the same year after 
year. ‘‘Oh, wouldn’t I love to have a 
shrub like that in my garden!” we think 
we hear some lady exclaim. There is no 
reason why she shouldn't. In the more 
cigorous parts of the country it isn’t 
quite hardy, but here it is perfectly hardy. 
It loves good ground and plenty of room 
and appreciates shelter from prevailing 
winter winds. Aside from this and 
shortening in a branch now and again to 
keep the bush in shape it needs no spe- 
c.al cultivation. All points considered this 
is the most desirable of snowballs. Our 
American “double’’ snowball or guelder 
rose as it 1s also called has larger flower- 
heads but not as many of them, and while 
its young leaves are always crumpled by 
insects, the foliage of the Japan snowhallis 
never infested by the pests. More about 
these snowballs will be found at page 9 
of GARDENING, September 15, last. Our 
illustration there shows Viburnum plica- 
tum, V. rotundifolium, andV. Opulis steri- 
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JAPAN SNOWBALL AT DOSORIS. 


lis all together in one group. Our present 
engraving is of an individual specimen in 
a different part of the Dosoris grounds, 
from a photograph taken the same day, 
and with the same little girl and her faith- 
ful collie. The evergreen tree partly in 
sight at the right hand corner is the 
Cilician fir, a handsome conifer from the 
mountains of Asia Minor, and the whitish 
leaved one on the left is a glaucous 
leaved form of the Colorado blue spruce 
(Picea pungens). 


The Fruit Garden. 


PROPAGATING GOOSEBBRRY AND GURRANT 
BUSHES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have some scarce kinds of gooseberry 
and currant bushes, and wish to increase 
them as much as possible. Do you think 
I can root cuttings of them in the sand 
bed in the greenhouse, the same as I do 
roses, say trom one, two or three eyes to 
each cutting? If so, what treatment 
should I give them? N. G. 

Sparta, Wisconsin. 


Yes. Putin vour cuttings onthe bench 
the same as you would roses, in two and 
one-half to three inches deep of sand; 
put them close in the rows, and the rows 
two and one-half inches apart. You 
don't need a sash inside the house, but 
shade the cuttings in clear weather; keep 
them moist, sprinkling sometimes during 
the heat of the day. Ventilate the house 


as usual. They sooz grow. Plant them 
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out in a frame next month as soon as 
they are rooted, and shade them with 
laths till they start growing again. 
After that they need only ordinary treat- 
ment. Leave them in the frame for an- 
other season before planting out in open 
nursery rows. J. R. TRUMPY. 
Kissena, Flushing, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINBS. 


Grape vines should be pruned between 
November and March, the earlier the 
better. The later they are pruned, the 
more they will ‘‘bleed’”’ when growth be- 

ins in April and May, even March prun- 
ing will ‘“‘bleed.’’ But the idea that a 
grape vine will bleed to death is errone- 
ous. Should you have neglected pruning 

our vines, however, and they really need 
it, wait till they burst intoactive growth 
and into leaf, and you then can prune 
them with less risk than you can now, 
but don't prune heavily. 


TYING THE VINES.—Attend at once to 
any tying up of the vines that may be 
necessary; if delayed longer the growing 
buds are apt to be rubbed off in handliog 
the vines. 


DISBUDDING.—Supposing your vines are 
pruned and tied, disbuddin is now in 
order. Two or three buds generally 
sprout out from each eye; and as one is 
all we should allow to give, just go over 
the vines now and rub off the other one 
or two, always saving the strongest bud. 
The least touch of the finger will rub 
them off. 

FLEA-BEETLES sometimes appear inlate 
April_or May and completely ruin our 
grape vines, byyeating at their eyes. 
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While the dew is on the vines dust them 
with air-slacked lime, repeating it every 
few days if necessary. When these beetles 
appear upon our vines they are generally 
very numerous and of course, correspond- 
ingly destructive. 


GURRANT BUSHES. 


Red and white currants come into 
bloom between the 20th of April and the 
1st of May, and black currants a week 
or ten days later. Green gooseberries 
bloom about the same time as red cur- 
rants; and red gooseberries a few days 
after them. But the treatment of all 
from now (May lst) on is much the 
same. The operations of pruning and 
training are done with for a season, and 
our minds are now fixed upon the crop of 
fruit. 

As prevention is better than cure, we 
should anticipate the currant worm 
rather than let the voracious little green 
fellow get in ahead of us and strip our 
bushes of foliage, and now is the time to 
strike. Get an insect powder bellows 
and some fresh (be sure it is fresh) helle- 
bore powder, and in the morning while 
the dew ts on your bushes puff a little of 
the hellebore all over them. You may 
have to do this two or three times before 
the middle of June, when the enemy will 
cease to trouble us. There is no danger 
in the use of hel'ebore so early in the sea- 
son, for the berries have not yet formed, 
let alone become enlarged, and every rain 
washes ¢ ff the powder. 

It is also wellto apply a mulching of 
strawy litter, sedge, ae mowings or 
other handy material on the ground 
under the bushes to keep the fruit clean 
from the grit that would be spattered 
upon to it by heavy rains. And the 
sooner this mulching is put on the cleaner 
the fruit will be, for as it hangs so much 
on the under side of the bushes, just in 
the place to be easily dirtied with grit, it 
is also in the place most difficult to reach 
by the cleansing rains. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Severe drought is common here. 

1. Will good tillage of the soil prevent 
injury from drought, as weil as a mulch 
of stable manure? 

2. Would a crop of squashes or melons 
planted between fruit trees which were 
planted twenty feet apart last year be 
injurious to the trees? 

3. Iwas troubled with a green worm 
three-fourth inch long on Iettuce last 
year. Can you sugpest a remedy? 

+. Green worm on summer cabbage 
by burrowing in the head caused wilting 
and rot. I purpose raising succession and 
double supply and feed to milch cows 
any cabbage showing ravages of worm 
Can vou suggest a better safe guard? 

Oo. What remedy would you advise 
against lice on cabbage or rutabaga? 

Medical Lake, Washington. A. B. 


1. That depends upon local circum- 
stances, the nature of the soil, and the 
crop you wish to prow. If it be fruit trees 
or bushes give good tillage in the early 
part of the year, then add the mulching 
to stay during the dry summer period. 
The loose surface of the tilled soil covered 
by a mulch of litter admits air to the 
roots, prevents baking or cracking of the 
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soil, and absorbs rain whenever it falls, 
the mulch also helps to keepdown weeds. 

2. No. Wedo the same thing, plant- 
ing in the middle of the space heeween 
the trees and letting the vines run to- 
wards the trees. 

The three following answers are by Dr. 
J. A. Lintner, our eminent New York 
State entomologist. 


3. The green worm injurious to lettuce 
was undoubtedly the caterpillar of a 
handsome moth knownas Plusia simplex 
—sometimes called the ‘‘celery-worm,”’ as 
it is found on that plant oftener than on 
lettuce. 

4. The green worm infesting summer 
cabbage, if not the common caterpillar of 
the imported Pieris rape butterfly, which 
by this time should be famihar to every 
cabbage grower, is in all probability 
Plusia brassice. Both of these Plusias 
feed also on lettuce and celery, but P. 
brassice is known when nearly full-grown 
to burrow into the head of the cabbage 
as stated inthe inquiry. Itis usually, 
especially in its early stages, a feeder on 
the outer leaves of the plant where it can 
be reached by insecticides. The Plusia 
caterpillar can be easily killed when they 
are young by air slaked lime, or by pyreth- 
rum powder mixed with six or eight 
times its bulk of flour, dusted overthem 
or by sprinkling or spraying with hot 
water of a temperature of about 130° 
Fahr. when it reaches them (may be put 
in the sprayer or sprinkler boiling hot), 
or even it is said, by frequent sprinkling 
with cold water alone, as they are quite 
delicate, and can not bear an undue 
amount of moisture. By area these 
means, planting a double supply for feed- 
ing the infested plants to cattle would 
not be necessary. 


5. The “‘lice’ oncabbage and rutabaga 
turnips, are an injurious species of plant- 
louse or aphis, exceedingly destructive at 
times, and known as Aphis brassicz. They 
may best be killed by spraying with soap- 
suds, as this material will penetrate the 
powdery whitish substance that covers 
their body, while most other fluids will 
roll off without wetting them. As the 
insect usually congregates on the under- 
side of the leaves the spraying should be 
done by means of a pipe and nozzle which 
will permit of throwing the liquid from 
below, upward. 


GROWING CBLERY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SiIr: 
I sow mycelery seed as early as the 
ground is fit, generally about the first of 
April, and try to never let the soil get 
dust-dry until the plants are ready for 
setting out, which is about June 20 or 25. 
I pull out the largest plants for my first 
planting, which allows those remaining 
abetter chance to grow. IT make my 
second planting about July 1, using the 
strongest plants as before, and my third 
and last planting a week later. I have 
practiced this way for the last three 
vears, and I never vet had my second or 
third planting to equal my first. If I 
should have enough large plants for my 
whole crop the last week in June I should 
certainly plant it. 


If successions are necessary you can 
have as many plantings as you want 
from this one sowing, as you will tind 
that while some plants will be six inches 
high others will not be more than three, 
and others not more than one-half inch 
above ground. 


The varieties generally grown by me 
are White Plume, Giant Pascal and 


Dwarf Golden Heart. I have celery for 

use from the first of October to the last 

week of April. J. D. 
Central Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG ONIONS ROTTING IN AOTBEDS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I sowed a lot of Prizetaker onions in a 
hotbed, but they have all rotted awav; 
what was the matter? Insunny weather 
I gave air at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and I watered them with water from the 
well. Maybe the water was too cold, or 
the soil I used too rich, or I gave them 
air atthe wrong time. What do you 
think? N.G. 


Nothing unusual. <A close, warm, 
steamy atmosphere at night, over-drying, 
hence over-watering in the day time, or 
too loose a soil, would all tend to rotting 
off. The hotbed having been well pre- 
pared, the soil, no matter how nich, 
should be well firmed. Till the seedlings 
come up the sashes should be shaded, and 
in sunny weather tilted up a little at the 
side; even all night a little chink of ven- 
tilation should be left on at the back. 
You should so rule the bed that waternng 
should scarcely be necessary before the 
onions were well up. Don’t zsoast them 
with sunshine, or spindle them with 
shade, or chill them with over ven'ila- 
tion; or weaken them by too little fresh 
air. An intuitive practical sense must 
guide you in the whole matter. 


HOT WATBR IN STARTING A HOTBED. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
I tried something this year that may be 
of interest to other readers of GARDEN- 
ING. When I made my hotbeds, I watered 
one and one-half sashes with hot water 
at the rate of three and one-half or four 
gallons to the sash, before I put the soil 
onit. I sowed onions in the frame, and 
in the part that has been watered with 
the hot water the young onions are now 
twice as high asthey are in the sashes 
which were not treated to hot water, 
and they came up thicker. 

N. GRIEVELDING. 


Frames. 


GOLD FRAMES. 


A cold frame is an excellent adjunct to 
an amateur’s garden, and at no time is it 
more appreciated than in early spring. 
when it is full of favorite flowers. It may 
consist of one, two or more sashes. A 
sash three feet wide, six feet long, and 
one and one-half inches thick, glazed, 
painted and all ready for usecosts about 
$2. For the box of the frame use pine or 
hemlock, the pine costs about twice as 
much as the other, but, in our opinion, is 
well worth the difference in price; don't 
use spruce, as it rots too soon. A com- 
mon sized board is thirteen feet long. 
This will cut up to good advantage tora 
two or four sash frame; or a sixteen teet 
board tor a five sash frame. While an 
ordinary seven-eighths or one inch thick 
board is fairly good, we preter plank one 
and one-fourth inches thick. The more 
pitch the frame has got the better for the 
plants init, as it throws off rain better 
and attracts more sun heat; market gar 
deners usually give six inches, and flonsts 
nine or ten inches, in other words a flor- 
ists’ frame is one board high in front and 
two buards atyback, above ground. 
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In these frames we can winter pansies, 
violets, double daisies, crown anemones, 
polvanthuses, and _ forget-me-nots, to 
have them in bloom in winter; or we can 
devote so much room for these to bloom, 
and for others to winter over and plant 
out of doors in spring. It generally hap- 
pens that we plant our pansies, polyan- 
thuses and forget-me-nots pretty thick in 
the frames 1n the fall, and as soon as the 
spring opens lift out about three-fourths 
of them to plant outside, and leave the 
other fourth to bloom in the frames, 
where they will flower considerably ear- 
lier than they will in the open air. 


In the sashes that have been emptied 
altogether we can raise some of our sum- 
mer garden plants, say stocks, asters, 
salvia, or other flowers, or tomatoes, 
peppers or egg plants. 

THE MANAGEMENT of cold frames at 
any time of the year depends upon the 
weather and the kinds of plants in the 
frames. Just now (1st of May) pansies, 
polyanthuses, and the ltke are in full 
bloom, and need no covering in the way 
of sashes, except should occasion require 
to save the flowers from a storm of slect 
or driving rain. A shading screen made 
of thin wooden laths with two inch wide 
apertures between them laid over the 
frames and raised a little above them, in 
warm sunny weather will help the size 
and lasting properties of the flowers in 
the frames. Give abundance of water. 
Seedlings being raised in the frames 
should be covered at night, and uncov- 
ered or ventilated, as their age, strength, 
and character suggest. 


Miscellaneous. 


GOMPOSTING OAK SAW DUST. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I find it impossible here on the mountain 
to secure a good turf for making a com- 
post. I can secure for the hauling alarge 
amount of almost rotten oak sawdust. 
Would this make a basis for a good com- 
post with stable manure? Our soil is 
sandy, no lime in it. What fertilizer 
would be best to use with this saw dust? 
How would kainit answer the purpose? 
I have always had an idea it would be of 
benefit to our poor sandy soil. E. O. N. 

Tracy City, Tenn. 


The parttally rotted saw dust should 
be composted about as follows: Begin 
with a layer of saw dust about eightcen 
inches thick, over which sprinkle air- 
slacked lime, using just enough lime to 
whiten the mass. Common salt or kainit 
may be sown lightly on this and the laver 
covered with one or two inches of loam, 
orif shell marl, land plaster, or wood 
ashes are obtainable, any one or all of 
these materials may be substituted for 
theloam. Then build the compost any 
convenient height, using alternate layers 
of farmyard manure and saw dust, inter- 
Stratified with air-slacked lime, marl or 
wood ashes. If wood ashes cannot be had 
use kainit sparingly. The antiseptic pro- 
perties of chlorides in this salt make it 
Important that excessive quantities of 
kainit be avoided. Cover the compost a 
foot thick with saw dustintermixed with 
land plaster, and keep moist with water 
or liquid manures from the barnyard. It 
made under cover or in a sheltered situa- 
tion, bone-meal, dissolved S. C. rock, basic 
slag phosphate or rectified guano may be 
introduced and will give a compost 
especially adapted to sandv soils. These 
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materials may beused at the rate of from 
300 to 400 pounds per cord and should 
be interstratified as in the case of other 
const'tuents. 


JAPANESB GARDENING IN GALIFORNIA. 


Within the last five years some wealthy 
Japanese gentlemen came to this state 
and invested capital in the importation 
and sale of their native plants. This 
trade had previously remained in the 
hands of a few Americans, and competi- 
tion was so sharp that there was little 
opportunity tor the new Japanese firms. 
They brought rare and costly potted 
plants from their own country, and 
specimens of camellias, thirty feet high, 
dug up from the old gardens there, but 
there was little or no demand for these 
things. 

Then the Japanese hired gardeners in 
Japan, laid their grounds out after the 
fashion of their own loved islands, and 
began to be Japanese nursery firms in 
California, growing many of their plants 
here, partly after native methods, partly 
after American, Particularly strong in 
maples, magnolias, azaleas, lilies, palms, 
camellias and chrysanthemums are these 
nurseries, but they are beginning, hke 
American firms, to grow whatever the 
market demands. At several of the re- 
cent flower shows the Japanese garden- 
ers and nurserymen have displayed a 
skill in arrangement and a lavishness of 
expenditure that places them high in 
rank among progressive and enthusiastic 
plant-growers. Tlie feeling towards the 
stranyers is, as a rule, very friendly. The 
Japanese colonies in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and some other cities are said to 
be increasing. There are students, mer- 
chants and small tradesmen, mechanics, 
and laborers. They all learn the lan- 
guage rapidly, and mingle freely with 
Americans, and their influence 1s sure to 
become manitest in horticulture. 

Thirty years ago some Japanese came 
to Calitornia to see whether there was 
any field for tea culture here. One of 
them afterwards invested some means in 
the attempt to grow tea on a large scale 
in E] Dorado county, but the tea indus- 
try has expanded s» much in other coun- 
tries since that the need of experiments 
in California has lessened. The loquat 
(Chinese and Japanese, but the latter 
preferred) is already naturalized as one 
of the favorite garden fruit-trees of Cali- 
fornia, and begins to be sold in market. 
The kaki, or omental persimmon, 
brought to California as early as 1858, 
forgotten, and re-imported about 1872, 
is now a common and much admired 
tree, grown from Shasta to San Diego. 
Japanese chestnuts, walnuts, camphors, 
ginkgo, hovenias and many other fine 
trees already seem to belong here. The 
plums of Japan have assumed much com- 
mercial importance. The oranges of 
Japan are being planted in thousands of 
gardens. The hedges of dwart oranges, 
the avenues of blossoming p‘'um and 
cherry, the terraced hly gardens on_hill- 
sides, the lovely pleasure-grounds in min- 
iature—all that so completely wins the 
admiration of travellers in Japan, will 
some day be found hidden in some corner 
of California that the Japanese will have 
chosen because of its natural beauty and 


its charming possibilities, and the general | 


influence of Japanese gardeners e is 
certain to be important. They have 


at 


already given chrysanthemum culture ~ 


much help, and their work is visible in 
many other directions. 


One of the largest of the Nba Jap-- 
. They are- 
making a specialty of camellias, maples, 4 


anese nurseries 1s in Oaklan 
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magnolias, bamboos and dwarf conifers. 
The latter attract attention, and sell 
rapidly for house-plants. They are, of 
course, imported, and their cheapness is 
surprising. Oaks, firs, pines and other 
dwarfed trees, in vases, cost from $12.50 
to $30 apiece, according to age. A tree 
100 years old, in a valuable vase, is sold 
for the latter price. 

“It is waiting a long timeto sell an oak 
tree,’’ said one of the Japanese gardeners, 
“but in my country there are people who 
work all their hves dwarfing trees, and 
leave them to their children to carry on 
the work.” This dwarfing is done by 
constant watchfulness, scraping and 
trimming the roots, and starving the 
whole plant every hour of its existence, 
so that it barely maintains life; this 
keeps the tree small, and produces these 
curious old forest trees from the kingdom 
of Liliput. When these dwarfs are 
planted alongside of our giant sequoias 
and pines the contrast is extreme. 

. CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 

Niles, Cal. 


GRASS TO GOVER LAKE SHORE SAND DRIFT. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Can you give me any information as to 
varieties of the grasses that would grow 
from seed in lake shore dnft sand, no 
matter how coarse, so thatit would have 
a green appearance during June, July and 
August. The sand is always moist, no 
matter how dry the weather may be, and 
fertilizers could be sown over it frequently, 
for of course the sand is very poor. Is 
there any vanety that might do: 

St. Joseph, Mich. 


T. A. 


The following reply is by Professor C. 
F. Wheeler, consulting botanist, Agricul- 
tural College, Michigan. 


Three grasses will grow in the lake 
drifting sands. I give themin the order 
of their usefulness in this direction: 

1. Ammophila_ arundinacea, Host. 
(sea sand-reed.) 


2. Calamagrostis longifolia, Hook. 
(sand grass.) 
» 3. Agropyrum repens, Beauv (quack 


grass.) 

This I consider of little value in com- 
parison with the other species. These 
grasses may be increased by planting 
seeds or by dividing old, well established 
plants, I very much doubt your being 
able to find seeds of any of these in mar- 
ket. You will be able to find the two 
first named grasses in quantity almost 
anywhere along the sands of the Lake 
Michigan shore and can plant them 
where desired. C. F. WHEELER. 


THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING, 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SI?: 
Iam more and more pleased and de- 
lighted with GARDENING, and the coming 
of every number is eagerly anticipated. 
A native of Brooklyn, and spending my 
early life there, I was much interested in 
horticulture, and frequent visits to the 
greenhouses of Wm. Davison, now of 
Tenafly, N. J., and to the establishments 
of John and Francis Brill of Jersey City, 
Wm. Reed, Murray Hill, N. Y., and the 
Messrs, Parsons, at Flushing, were 
sources of of great delight, pleasure and 

rofit to my mind, and havenever been 
orgotten. 

he infirmities of advancing age have 
for some time laid me aside from active 
life, and so I revel in the luxuries of hor- 
ticultural literature and “‘putter’? with 
my plants and in the garden in the grow- 
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ing time. With no greenhouse and but a 
small village garden, I nevertheless find 
plenty to occupy my mind and give me 
pleasure, and patience also to wait for 
the end of my allotted time on thisearth. 


The hints and information derived 
from GARDENING refresh my mind and 
give me valuable knowledge that is new 
and of practical use, and besides often 
brings back to my memory with great 
vividness, scenes and reminiscences of the 
past which are very pleasant and re- 
freshing. Not a single number of the 
magazine but that has proved of real 
value and singular interest. The various 
articles that have appeared on bulbs I 


might cite as particularly so. But where | 


there is so much it is hard to particular- 
ize. Take a recent number, March 15, 
and among the large number of valuable 


articles, what a mine of information | 


there is in those of Dean, Meehan, Hutch- 
ins, Charlton, Trumpy, the fruit and 


vegetable garden notes, and in “Some | 


Old Fashioned Flowers,’’ particularly 


the reply of the editor in his last para- | 
graph, which very aptly applies to grow- | 


ing nearly all perenials from seed. The 


last two lines of Mr. Trumpy on propa- | 


gating grape vines from wood, is 
the flat truth, and should be emblazoned 
on the minds of every nurseryman and 
propagator. This is what has ruined 
the Delaware grape, enfeebling its consti- 
tution so muc 
for fruiting. What a pity that so fine a 
ape should have been so treated. Mr. 
harlton, in his valuable article on 
ing evergreens from cuttings, plainly 


states the mode used in all our large nur- | 


series here some years ago, when there 


was a demand for such stock. I trust | 
however, he will supply one important | 


item which he omitted, and which is of 

value to the novices, and that is the time 

of the year when the cuttings were made 

from the ever ns. GEO. 8S. CONOVER. 
Geneva, N. 


NOTES FROM NBW ORLEANS. 
To THE EpiItToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 


Our spring flower show is past; it was a | 


decided success as a floral exhibit, and 
financially. A large number of ladies 
ave special prizes. The admission fee 
or the first three days was fifty cents, 


but on the fourth day, which was Sun- | 


day, it was reduced to twenty-five cents. 
Our gardens are looking lovely just 
now, and teeming with roses in bloom. 
Grevillea robusta stood the late cold 
winter, and has now thrown out its new 
leaves, and looks more beautiful than 
ever in its new suit. C. R. PANTER. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 276 ‘and #78 York Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Goodyear Rubber Co. j=s; 


"RUBBER GOODS 


We make specialty in. . . 
Garden Hose, in both rubber and cotton. 


Roses, all laid down at your nearest de 
Catalogue containing special offers. 


Standard Flower Pots. OHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We have erected a large six-story building, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 
The Largest Plant in the World 
for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply goods in unlimited quantities and of 
superior quality. Wealso manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Pots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 
Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 


SURE to Grow, SURE 


North Cambridge, Mass. 
to Bloom—and a packet of 
Beautiful Flower Seed. With 


Catalogue for 10 cts. 


WM. B. REED, Box 80, Chambersburg, Pa. 


1 Pkt. Sweet Peas Eckford’s. 10c. 
1 Pkt. Pansy, Imp. German, . 
1 Pkt. Carnation Margaret, 

1 Pkt. Nasturtium Aurora, 

1 Pkt. Mignonette Gabriel. 


The entire collection, 5 pkts., with catalogue, 24c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


» 10c. 
- 10c. 


SEEDS go everywhere, grow everywhere, and please 
everybody. 


SEEDS 


A great variety of Hose Reels, Spray Pipes. 
Sprinklers, Etc. Etc. 
141 Lake Street. CHICAGO. 


TREES SHIPPED FREIGHT PAID. 


Northern-Grown Fruit Trees; Beautiful, Hardy, EVERGREENS for Hedges, Shelter Belts, Screens, 
and Lawn planting. Fine large trees for Street and Park planting. 

t FREIGHT PAI 
. D. BOYNTOGS, Nurseryman, Shiocton, Wis. 


May f, 


4 a 


9 FAIR YEAR 


. We offer a few BARGAINS to 
introduce our Plants and Bulbs 


4 Grand Tuberous Begonias in 4 separate 
colors for 40c.; 5 Gladiolus named, White, 
Yellow, Striped, Scarlet and Pink for 25c. 
5 Splendid Cannas, each named, including 
the famous Madam Crozy, only 50c, These 
cannot be had elsewhere for less than $1. 
2 Amaryllis Johnsonii, the scarlet and white 
lc lily, worth $1.00, only 60c. 3 Grand Roses, 
‘IClothilde Soupert, Wonder of the World, 
and new running rose Wichuraiana, 30c. 
An order for any of the above secures 
our catalogue, the full and complete 
World’s Fair Edition. Write to-day. 


CHICAGO 
88 STATE ST. 


JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
merand Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are perfectly 
hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
flowering as freely whether the season be a 
wet ordry one. When grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most fully re 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for $1.0 
Our new catalogue tells of hardy Trees Shrubs, 
| Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhedo- 
dendrons. It wil? interest all who are interested in 
such matters. Wesendit FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 
and write for this Cata- 


logue of Best Seeds that OU R HAN DSOM ELY 


GROW!) Illustrated = 
+ Catalogue 


FoR 1so3a 


Be. 


fo use them once is to use them always. 
Before you plant, be sure 


Is now ready and has been mailed 

to our regular customers. Others can FREE 

| receivea copy by remitting twenty cents, which may 

| be ht rag from the first order sent amounting to 
one dollar, 


“Sherwood Hall Nursery Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


FERNS In my Catalogue, beautiful, and easily 
grown. 


CYPRIPEBIUMS — vnite, purple and yellow. 
TRILLIUMS-—arge pure white, purple, &c 
LILTES-—»poth native and foreign—a long list. 
WATER PLANTS. Sweet Water Lilies, &c 
WILD FLOWERS-in great quantity, 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings. 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue. 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 


CURIOUS CACTI. 250 Beare and vist ree. 


The wonderful *‘ Blood Cactus” only 30 cts. 
Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank", Milton, Wis. 


Slug Shot Kills Bugs——_). 


Thousands of people all over America have the past 18 years used Slug Shot to destroy Currant and 
Cabbage Worms, Potato Bugs, Cucumber and Rose Lice, Lice on Fowls, Cattle, etc. There is not a city 0 
town or village of consequence but what some one sells Slug Shot, and usually in connection with the 
seed trade. The great Seed Dealers are the chief distributors of Slug Shot. In all these years no case 0 
harm from its use is known. It stands today the most successful general insecticide for use on vegetables. 

ruits or flowers in the world. It is put up in various shapes to accommodate all wants. We re all 
sorts of insecticides and fungicides for spraying or in powder. If you have any trouble with insects or 
blight write, and we will try to help you, or for pamphlet ‘About Bugs’ to— 


BENJAMIN HAMMOND, 
4 a a a 4... Fishkill-on<Hudson, N. Y 


Hardy flowering Shrubs and 
and at GROWERS’ PRICES. Send for 


NOVELTIES FOR 1893. 
NEW VARIETIES OF 1892, 
and STANDARD SORTS. 


Catalogue free on application. 


NATHAN SMITH & SON, 
167 W. Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 
SE | 
SMITHS wiine teas over tntrodneads be 


cause {t has more valuable et than any other var. 
Our Free Illustrated Catalogue tells all about it. 
and quotes the lowest price a strawberry was 
ever introduced at. Also a full line of Nursery 
Stock adapted to the northwest. Send for one to-da 


COE & CONVERSE, FORT ATKINSON, 


Vol. I. 
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CHICAGO, MAY 15, 1893. 


HOME SURROUNDINGS. 
Natural advantages to be preserved and beautified by the landscape gardener in laying out a new place. 


CONTENTS. 


Home surroundings (3 illus)...... eid endaecawekeaskastascuacoune ts 271 
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270 
Mme. CROZY 
ALPHONSE BOUVIER, PAUL MAR- 
QUANT, CHAS. HENDERSON 


and all the splendid new French Cannas at 


Specially Low Prices 


for the best stock in the market. 


-.Write for special price list and fine col- 
ored Hie: « *..* 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 pa 
full lists of all the best sorts, with ful 
tions for cultivation. 
IRISES of all sorts. 
PAEONIES, 150 named sorts. 
WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 
HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUIMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Pot Grown Strawberries. 

Selected varieties for family and market. 
Should be planted in ed or AUGUST in or- 
der to get good results the following season. 
Handsome catalogue, with latest information as 
to varieties and culture, ready July Ist FREE. 
57a year. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


giving 
1 goths 


LOO aia ey (Phoenix peta ee ee 
° ™ oo Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


ffer and fine stock of every or 
we rruit he Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Bruits. Hedge Ripa, 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


ONE MILLION * * * 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private sEESHS: 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. . . 


B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS ... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Palms and Draczenas, 
LRGEST STOCK IN THE WE ST. 


PALMS from 1l5c. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 

DRACZENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 
of other Decorative Plants. Send for catalogue. 
Wholesale lists to dealers. ee 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Palm Gardens, 
PLATTSMNOUTH, NEBRASKA. 


WATER LILIES, 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


ALL COLORS. 


°° * GARDENING. 


———Beautiful—— 


Hardy Plants 


12 Charming Hardy Phtoxee = $1.50 
BS opty Pests acess 1.50 
la fee ee es 150 

apatite ora AS 1.50 


The Whole Collection $5 ® $6 


OASIS NURSERY CO. 
Westbury Station, L. I., N. Y. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS © 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 
Mention this paper. ...... 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. . . 

ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’or 
and all the JaROAnS sorts. Send for Cata- 
logue. . 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘FLOWER PLANTS. 


Alternantheras, Carnations, on French Can- 
nas, Double Petunias, Scarlet Bage ete, Asters, 
Japan Pinks. Delphinium Gaillardias, Hollyhocks, 
iyonnis. Phloxes, Single Fringed Petunias. Pansy. 
Feary gee Verbenas, and many other good things 
for the summer garden. All stock is strictly first- 
class varieties. readily mailed. Prices moderate. 
Finest Geraniums, 15, each one different, mailed for 


st free. 
DANIEL K. HERR, 


Box 496. LANCASTER, PA. 


Ernst Riemschneider's 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lily oF thé Valley Pips 


for Fall Importation. 
For particulars apply to his sole agents, 


C. C. ABEL & CO., New York. 
LAWN VASES 


The largest in the market for the money. 


17x2U In., price i 00; with base 17x44 In.. price $1.75 
0x2 in., price $1.50; with base 20x36 In.. price $2.25. 


Send for our price list of Standard Flower Pots, 
Plain and Fancy Vases, etc. Terms cash f. o. b. 
Address 
HILFINGER BROS., Pottery, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CURIOUS CACTI. Choice sample lic. List free. 


ane iota pir hs Blood Cactus” only 30 cts. 


surt. K, Plumb, “Cactus Crank’ ’, Milton, Wis. 


150 Beautiful and rare vars. 


May 15, 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. : 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Pansy Plants. 


March Seedlings, will bloom from 
August till snow flies. 


Vegetable Plants. 


Early Snowball Cauliflower, all seasons, 
and Winningstadt Cabbage, Dwarf Cham- 
pion, Livingston’s Beauty, and Volunteer 
Tomato, N. Y. Egg Plant, Pepper and 
Celery plants in their season. 


Prices on Application. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SAMUEL HENSHAW 
te, LANDSCAPE 


GARDENER 
West New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


in all the choice named kinds a specialty. 
H. P. or Hardy [lonthly Roses, se- 
lected kinds for this climate; own roots. 


Dahlias, 50 best varieties; all colors. 


General assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants. Small Fruits. ete 


F. A. BALLER, Bloomington, IIl. 


> «© «¢ # ®@ 


Aquatic Novelties for’93. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing hand- 
some lithograph of new Pink Pond Lily (Nym- 
phaea Odorata Caroliniana) one of the choicest 1n 
cultivation. A complete collection of all the hardy 
and tropical varieties in cultivation. Catalogue 
and prices on application. 


Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S. I.,N. Y. 


CANADA AS H ES. 


HARDWOOD 
UNLEACHED 

Screened and ready for tmmediate shipment in car 

eae lots, direct from our seus in eixegt 


LI SON, STROUP & C Oo. 
Mention this paper. 164 Fulton St., New York. 


19,900 SOLID HEADS .. . 


Out of a field of 20,0! 0 plants of Burwell's 
X-tra Cabbage this season. 13 years carefll 
selection by ee BL 
. BURWELL, 
Branch P. 0. Box ae New Haven, Conn. 


Please-emention GARDENING when writ: 
ing to advertisers. 
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HOME SURROUNDINGS. 
THE SURFACE, SOIL AND VEGETATION. 


On the exposure and nature of the land 
selected for a home site, will depend very 
largely the comfort of the occupants in 
sunimer and winter. Its topography, 
whether it be level or steep; the nature of 
the surface, whether it be rocky or free 
from rocks; the presence of water; the 
nature of the soil, whether it be rich or 
poor and the amount and kind of vegeta- 
tion growing in it, will all havean impor- 
tant bearingon the cost and character of 
a place. 

The exposure of a site is to be carefully 
considered. Not only the points of the 
compass toward which a slope faces but 
the direction of the prevailing cold or hot 
winds are to be investigated. Very often 
the cold winds are gathered by a valley, 
or projected by a slope against a certain 
limited area, making it extremely cold 
and rough in winter, and perhaps also 
delightfully cool in summer. Or it may be 
that a different slope will produce just 
the opposite result. A basin-like valley 
in which there is little circulation of airis 
apt to be very close and hot in summer 
and also very cold in winter. A slope 
across which there is likely to be a moder- 
ate current of air at allseasons will usu- 
ally have a more equable temperature 
than either of the above extremes. In 
selecting a site near large bodies of water 
its temperature is likely to depend, toa 
considerable degree, upon whether the 
aber) wind is across the water or 

a 


be warm, if throughout the season one 
without extremes either way. Such loca- 
tions must be determined on the ground, 
for an attempt to fix rules would be use- 
less and confusing, and could hardly be 
more than local in its application. 

The cost of adapting and preparing a 
property for a home dependslargely upon 
the topography of the land. A lot with 
the surface higher than the road and 
sloping gently towards it is better than 
one that is perfectly flat, as it is more 
easily drained. One sloping gradually 
away from the road is not bad. A steep 
slope to, or away from the road, or slop- 
ings obliquely from it often requires heavy 
grading or expensive walls, to secure ap- 

roaches and yards, and steep banks are 

eft that are difficult to keep in order. 
Such sites may, however, have advantage 
in the way of views, good drainage or 
good air that will offset the disadvan- 
tages. On an irregular piece of ground, 
with valleys, slopes and terraces, most 
interesting results can often be secured 
by taking advantage of the irregulari- 
ties and adapting the house and grounds 
tothem. It is quite possible in many 
cases to so take advantage of these nat- 
ural irregularities as to produce a better 
result, at a less cost than can be secured 
on a more level piece of ground. Between 
the deep rich soil of the prairies and the 
ledgy shores of New England; the prolific 
soil of the Pacific coast and the alkaline 
deserts of the interior, is everv possible 
adation. A good soil is to be sought 
or, and other things being equal, it would 
decide an issue, but is not so essential as 
to justify the sacrifice of other important 
features. There is hardly a soil so poor 
that it mav not be covered witha growth 
of vegetation by proper management 
without great cost. Thorough working 
and liberal fertilizing will bring much poor 
soil intoexcellent condition. In manyplaces 
it would not be excessively expensive to 
procure sufficient soil to replace, or cover, 
that which is too poor to give the imme- 
diate results desired. The sand of our sea 
shores, and in many places inland, is 
capable of producing a luxuriant growth 
of vegetation with the additionoft proper 
fertilizers and moisture. A _ rich loam is 
probably capable of growing as large an 
assortment of plants as anysoil we have, 
and of producing a healthy and well 
oh oa growth that will withstand the 
effects of drought and cold. A leaf mould 
soil is rich and strong, but the practice of 
burning over such land often destroys its 
vitality. A well drained peaty swamp 


of much of the west and California, which 
is so bare of vegetation in summer, with- 
out irrigation, plants can probably be 
found, either native or exotic, that will 
make a pleasing ground cover during the 
hot months when everything is so hot 
and dusty, and thus secure an agreeable 
surface without the cost of maintenance 
involved in irrigation. 


In many parts of the country there is 
much land that is almost covered with 
loose rocks, yet the soil is good and 
strong and the rocks can often be used to 
advantage in construction, and for this 
reason may be more economical in the 
end than that which is freer from stones. 
A piece is not to beavoided by any means 
ifit has a supply of ledge and large 
boulders, for they may serve an excellent 
Parner in giving character to the place. 
and it should not be at once assumed 
that their presence means that they must 
be removed, for very often they may be 
retained and worked in the design of a 

lace to give it an interest and original- 
ity that could not be secured by other 
meéns at a great cost. 


Notice in the picture on the front page 
the unique old boulder, a relic of the 
glacial period, There aremany men who 
would give a thousand dollars if this 
could be transported to their place as it 
stands; notice the trees too, how lovingly 
the one at the left bends over the house; 
what a fine vigorous specimen is that on 
the nght, and how much in keeping with 
the rugged old boulder is the stiff out- 
line of the tree near it. What an ad- 
dition these would make to any house 
site. 


One of the greatest additionsto a place 
is water, if its presence does not bring 
with it danger of malaria. A_ clear, 
rapid running stream adds greatly to the 
charm of a place, and the only dan- 
ger that can arise from it is the pos- 
sibility of pollution from above. A 
pool, or lake with a sandy bottom 
and well drained banks, without large 
areas of partially submerged land 
at or near its shores, or in the vicinity, 
is not only likely to be healthy, but will 
give an opportunity for pleasure that 
will very much increase the value of the 
place fora home. A slowrunning stream 
through broad meadows may givea de- 
lightful landscape but may also give a 
danger of malaria that is to be avoided, 
What could be more pleasing than the 
natural, spring fed pool, (illus. 2,) shaded 
with fine oaks, of many years growth. 


from the land. That variations of tem- will, in time, make a very good and Not only the natural features in the 
perature are very pronounced in positions atone soil. Itislow and cold at first way of rocks, water and irregularities of 
comparatively near each other is made but after a few years of cultivation, be- the surface are to be taken advantage of 


evident by the variations in thermome- 
ters we so often hear ofin different parts 
of a town or neighborhood on a very hot 
or cold day. Ifa house is to be occupied 
only in the summer, acool location would 
be sought for, ifin winter, one that will 


comes loose, mellow and warm, and will 
retain its richness for a longtime. Arich 
clay soil will give a luxuriance of foliage 
and vigor of growth seldom seen in a 
lighter soi!, but it is very dificult to work 
when dry. For the dry and alkaline soils 


in the making of a place, but also the 
vegetation. I have already called atten- 
tion to the importance of the existing 
trees in the first illustration. Trees 
alone are’not the only things to be con- 
sidered, for the native shrubbery and 
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herbaceous vegetation are often more 
beautiful than any artificial production. 


Note this bit of native woodland scen- 
ery (illus. 3.); a pretty brook and its 
fringing of grasses, flowering and foliage 
plants, with a backing of shrubs, and all 
overarched with trees. As pretty scenes 
can be found in almost any New England 
town, and there are few towns in the 
West or South in whichequally as pretty, 
and often much prettier and more pic- 
turesque bits of scenery cannot be taken 
advantage of in selecting a place for a 
home. One must not think that it is 
only the fine trees and exceptionally 
pretty spots that are worth preserving; 
the most commonplace old apple trees, a 
clump of hazels or alders, a mat of 
briars, a group of red cedars, a patch of 
bay-berry, sweet fern, shad bush or wild 
plum would all be of use, and should be 
carefully preserved until it is determined 
if they can, or cannot, be worked in to 
the design of a place to advantage. The 
custom of sweeping everything off a 
place, as soon as the land is pure ased is 
a very short sighted one, for in the vege- 
tation, no matter how commonplace, 
there may be material with which to 
form the foundation of a group, which 
could not be produced by years of 
growth, and which will take off the ap- 
pearance of newness, and give a fur- 
nished character which no artificial 
planting could do. The grass, even, in 
some places would be better if pre- 
served as itis. A natural piece of pas- 
ture, merging gradually into a finished 
lawn, can sometimes be managed to pro- 
duce a prettier effect than if the whole is 
flattened out and made into a smooth 
lawn like surface. 


The use of such natural material can 
not always be determined until a plan 
of the place is made in which the build- 
ings, approaches, yards, lawn, gardens, 
etc., are provided for, and no work 
should be started on a place until sucha 
plan is made. The questions to be con- 
sidered in making such a plan will be 
taken up in future articles. 


WARREN H. MANNING. 
Brookline, Mass. 


The Flower Garden. 


BBDDING PLANTS. 


We handle an enormous quantity of 
bedding plants, and confine ourselves to 
the most satisfactory and thoroughly 
tested sorts. Geraniums are our pmnci- 
pal spring plants. We grow Paul Bru- 
ant, a semi-double red; Le Pilot, deep 
red, almost cardinal; Bridal Bouquet, one 
of the finest double whites; Emile de 
Gerardin, double pink, and Summit of 
Perfection, or Henry Cannell, one of the 
best of all the double geraniums for gen- 
eral bedding purposes. In coleuses our 
best bedding vaneties are Verschaffelti, 
Golden Bedder, Golden Prince, Queen 
Victoria, Spotted Gem, and Autumn 
Glow. Our alternantheras include 
amoena, aurea nana, versicolor, and 
paronychioides major. We grow a large 
quantity of the Madagascar Vinca rosea, 
especially the variety with pure white flow- 
ersand the one with white flowers having 
ared eve. We raise verbenas by the ten 
thousand, mixed colors. Besides these 
we grow a large vanety of the finest 
flowering cannas, also hehotropes, ager- 
atum, centaurea, petunias, lemon-scented 
verbena, golden feather teverfew, lo- 
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belia, ivy-leaved geraniums, scarlet sal- 
via, acalypha, and the green Caladium 
esculentum. 

Our trade may be regarded as a home 
or local business; mo:t of our plants are 
disposed of in Brooklyn and its vicinity. 
But for our own sakes we make it a 

oint to raise just the kind of stock that 
is easily grown and will make a good 
show, and give perfect satistaction to our 
customers, tor we want them to stick to 
us. Gus W. BENNETT. 

Weir's Nurseries, Brooklyn. 


TUBEROUS ROOTED MORNING GLORIES. 


Nearly all the species of tuberous rooted 
morning glories are worth growing, they 
need little attention, make a fine displ«y, 
and are easily wintered. In the eastern 
states we have growing wild a very pretty 
species called Ipomoea pandurata; its 
common name is ‘‘man-of the-earth,"’ be- 
cause of the large size and shape of the 
underground part of the plant. Thisspe- 
cies does well under cultivation, but it 
should have a position on a sloping piece 
of gr..und, facing south whereits branches 
can ramble over the surface, instead of 
climbing over other plants. [It thrives 
and blooms beautifully grown over some 
very stout brush as one would a clumpof 
ale peas, or around morning glories. 

D. 

I. MICHAUXII 1s a nativeof the southern 
states. It is a rampant grower, but north 
of Mason and Dixon's line, seldom com- 
pletes its growth in time to make a good 
display ot bloom before it is cut down by 
frost. Its flowers are about four inches 
across, white, witha rich crimson throat; 
and they open early in the morning, last- 
ing till noonday, the flowers open but 
once and do not stay open long, but they 
make up for their short livesin their great 
profusion. 

IPOMC:A PANICULATA is I think the most 
beautiful of the ‘amily, it begins to flower 
shortly after being planted out. The 
flowers are large, of a rich mauve color 
and are kept up in succession all summer 
long. It ripens seed freely and these ger- 
minate easily in a pot or cigar box filled 
with soil and placed in a warm sunny 
window in winter time. It is not a hardy 
species, but the roots can be lifted and 
treated exactly like dahlia roots, which 
intact they very much resemble, and keep- 
ing them in any dry place out of thereach 
of frost, replacing them in the ground in 
May. G. W. OLIVER. 
are S. Botanical Garden, Washington, 
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THE FIRST FLOWERS OF SPRING. 


The first crocus bloomed here March 3, 
just three days later than a vear ago. 
Although, the next day the thermometer 
registered 20°, the delicate petals were 
unhurt. It was the large yellow crocus, 
followed in a few days by Elwes’ snow- 
drop, and bv other vaneties of both. 
Since early March there has been a suc- 
cession ot bright flowers, often in such 
abundance as to be noticeable at some 
distance. No harm occurs to them from 
even twelve degrees of frost. The first 
blooming is from plants set as near the 
stone foundation as is possible, and con- 
sists not only of crocus and snowdrops, 
but also of some varieties of narcissus, N. 
palhdus precox and Irish King among 
others; Trumpet Major and Campernelle 
a little later. In another beau. much more 
exposed, N. lobularis, N. pallidus preecox 
and Irish King are now in full bloom, 
while many varieties of the trumpet 
group show well developed buds. 

The bed is long and narrow, with full 
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southern exposure, and protected from 
the east winds by a jutting bay-window. 
It is covered with coarse litter in early 
December, and this covering is removed 
as soon as the bulbs begin to start into 
growth. Sometimes the litter is thrown 
back on cold mghts, and it 1s never en- 
tirely removed until danger of severe 
frost is past. 

The cloth of gold crocus (C. Susianus), 
is generally the first to open, tollowed by 
varieties of C. versicolor andC. vernus, of 
which the large ye low noted above is one 
of the best. 

Other sorts which have flowered with 
me this spring are C. Imperati, and the 
vanieties albus and purpureus, C. Korol- 
kow1, C. candicus, C. Olivieri, and C. 
chrysanthus, all interesting, but not so 
showy asthe more common kinds. The 
Scotch crocus, (C. biflorus), is not so 
hardy as the others, or not so long-lived, 
and the same is true of the variety called 
Cloth of Silver. 

Among snowdrops, Elwes’ is earliest 
and best; this year Galanthus nivalis and 
var. f.pl. have: een good and abundant. G. 
plicatus, G. Imperati and G. latifolius add 
to the interest of the collection, and make 
one desirous of obtaining some of the 
hybrid sorts which are so highly spoken 
of by the English growers. G. Fosteri, as 
yet, has not done well here, but it im- 
proves as the bulb becomes established, 
and is now finer than when planted three 
years ago. Leucojum vernum, the snow- 
flake, opens with the snowdrops, and is 
in every way to be commended. 

Iris Vartan flowered a little later than 
the early crocus and snowdrops, und ten 
days or more before Iris reticulata and 
I. ret. var, Krelagei, both of which are 
among the best ot spring flowering bulbs, 
and should be more commonly grown. 
I. Persica blooms with them, and has 
stood a second winter in good condition; 
it might be proper to say here that the 
English and Spanish irises, growing in 
this same bed, promise as great a profu- 
sion of flowers as they gave last year: 
they apparently are uni jured by cold 
weather in a well-protected spot. 

Anemone blanda succeeds admirably 
next to the irises, and is now (Apmni 25) 
on a bright day covered with its charm- 
ing blue flowers, but I cannot grow satis- 
factorily in the openground A. Apennina, 
A. tulgens, or any of the varieties of .A. 
coronaria. 


Chionodoxas of various kinds have 
made the bed blue for weeks; they are 
more showy even than the crocuses, and 
much brighter than Scilla amana and S. 
bitola, both of which, however, are ex. 
cellent, and will never be given up, not- 
withstanding the superexcellence of the 
glory of the snow. C. Lucilliz is the cld- 
est, and, because better established, is 
likely to make the brightest coloring. C. 
gigantea has a larger flower and is more 
delicately shaded: C. Cretica, C. Sarden- 
sis and C. Sar. var. albiflora are suth- 
ciently distinct and attractive to make 
their cultivation advisable. The last 
introduction, C. Theoluri, promises to be 
better even than the older sorts, although 
itis risky to judge from a single season: 
it appears to havethe habit of C. Lucillrz, 
with the pale blue flowers of C. gigantea; 
it is now in full bloom, and in every re- 
spect recommendable. 

Puschkinia scilloides (P. lihanotica) is 
now in bloom and ts charming, entirely 
hardy, but apparently flourishing much 
better in some situations than others; 
there is a marked difference in the abun- 
dance of flowers on the stalk and it isnot 
likely to’attract much attention unless 
the|plantas seen at its best. 
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THE OLYMPIAN MULLEIN AT DOSORIS. 


The only tulip yet in bloom is 7. Kam- 
manniana, which is really magnificent, 
‘pale yellow, with red markings, and 
spreading five or six inches. My bulb 
cost $1.20, besides export charges, three 
years ago; now there are three good 
bulbs, as shown by the flowers, which is 
a fair return on the investment. The 
Original plant remains where it was first 
set 


Bulbocodium vernum is one of the 
brightest of the early flowers, just pass- 
ng out of bloom; it is curious that such 
a hardy and easily grown plant is still so 
rare in cultivation. The variegated- 
leaved form is not so desirable as the 
type. 

Mascari botryoides, ceerulea and alba, 
are just showing bud in a later bed, but 
ina still colder position M. azurea has 
been in ful bloom for a fortnight; this is 
an acquisition and should be oftener 
slanted: 

Eranthis hyemalis is always late here; 
itis just now passing out of flower. In 
a sunny, but unprotected situation, the 
voung seedlings come up in great pro- 
fusion. 

Fritillaria imperialis, the crown impe- 

_nial, is in fine condition this spring; it is 
unusual to seethesecond year bulbs make 
so good a growth and flower. F. Melea- 
gris, the guinea hen flower, and F. amceena 
are not yet in bloom. 


Erythronium dens-canis, the English 
dog-tooth violet, is now showing buds in 
a late bed; this 1s well established, and 
has proved perfectly hardy forthree years 
or more in a rather exposed position; it 
popaeee itself fairly well, and seems a 

ighly desirable plant. Another species, 
probably E. grandiflorum, is also hardy, 
and is now showing buds for the second 
time. 

Tecophilea cyaneo-crocea and T. 
Leichtlini have both survived the winter 
in apparently good condition; the former 
flowered last year, showing a deep blue 
flower, unsurpassed in color by any 
pen we have in cultivation, but it is to 

e feared they are not tough enough for 
common use. 

In addition to bulbous plants, we have 
now large masses of Viola odorata, var. 
Schonbrunn, filling the air with its fra- 

ance. Pachysandra procumbens is in 
ull bloom; curious and _ interesting, 
although not showy. Dicentra cucullaria 
begins to show color where planted in 
warm spots, and one or two late bloom- 
ing Christmas roses still linger on. 
Forsythias are not yet out, but Cornus 
mas 1s a beautiful mass of yellow. Last 
year a good plant inthe Arnold Arbore- 
tum was placed next a clump of scarlet 
dogwood: making a gay and warm 
effect for early spring. Prunus Davidr- 
ana is now in full flower in the Arbore- 
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tum near Mr. Dawson's house; it would 
be difficult to say too much in praise of 
such a generous and precocious bloomer. 
The mercury fell to 24° one night this 
week, vet the petals are unhurt. 

Notwithstanding the cold and linger- 
ing spring, which has followed a hard 
winter, we have, as yet, no reason to 
complain of a dearth of early blooms. 

B. M. WaTSON. 

Bussey Institution of Harvard Univer- 

sity, April 27, 1893. 


THE OLYMPIAN MULLBIA. 
(Verbascum Olympicum.) 


This is only a mullein, but it’s abeauty. 
Our illustration is from a photograph 
taken at Dosoris last June. The plant 
from the ground up to the tip of the 
flower spikes is seven and one-third feet 
high. Among all the hardy herbaceous 
pe we grow, when this mullein is in 

loom, it 1s unapproached by anything 
el:e in striking attractiveness, handsome 
form and stately beauty. The leaves are 
very large, rosulate and covered with a 
short whitish down. Even as a plant 
not in bloom, this mullein is handsome 
on account of its great rosette of fine sil- 
very foliage. The flower spike is a stout 
central stem, leafy at the base, and half 
way up it breaks out into many candel- 
abra branches densely beset with flower 
buds. The blossoms are large, bright 
golden yellow and very showy; in the 
morning they are in splendid glory, but 
in the afternoon they drop off, to be suc- 
ceeded next day, and day after day for a 
fortnight, by others as big, as bright and 
as numerous. 

This mullein is a native of the Levant, 
but we find it perfectly hardy here. It is 
classed as a biennial, but with us it be- 
haves as a triennial, that is, it doesn’t 
blossom till the third year, except a few 
extra strong ones which may blossom 
the second year. As soon as the plant is 
done blooming you may throw it away, — 
for it won’t bloom again. It ripens seeds, 
however, in great quantity and is very 
easily raised; by raising a few seedlings 
every year we need never be without this, 
the handsomest of the mu lein race. 

The branch of plant in bloom to the 
right of it is one of the larger veronicas; 
the leafy tufts in front of it are Lamarck’s 
evenin rimrose, and the clump of 
divided foliage at its left is a plant of per- 
renial larkspur. 

About our illustration: It is the most 
beautiful and truthful picture of the 
Olympian mullein ever published, and the 
only one we know of, of this plant as 
grown in America that has ever been 
shown, 


MONTBRETIAS AS HARDY PLANTS. 


To THE EpiTror OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In GARDENING May 1, pages 256-7 you 
say, ‘‘Montbretias are not reliably hardy 
on Long Island, and you lift the masses 
ofthem in mats and keep in acellar or 
pit.” 

Last winter was a little cold, you re- 
member. The ground here froze three feet 
deep, and yet 1y moutbretias are com- 
ing up as thick and stout as if they pre-’ 
ferred that sort of winter. Try iny plan 
and see if it is not lesstrouble. Youbloom 
many shrubs that I, in half a mile of 
the mountains, cannot grow out doors. 
Much less bloom. Three years ago I 
planted six Montbretia crocosmifiora in 
one clump six inches apart. The first 
winter I covered the clump with pine 
needles and leaves; it was mild and they 
did well, -but\having found from expe- 
rience “(which-vou ask for) that desmv- 
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diums would bloom much prettier for 
me if covered with dirt than anything 
else, I tried the same on tiny montbretias. 
I put the dirt all over the clump of roots 
six inches deep and as high in the center 
as I could make it in pouring it on, to 
make the pile as steep as possible, so as 
to run off the wacer. In the spring after 
all hard freezing was over (for it is the 
freezing and quick thawing that kills 
most things I think) I gradually raked 
off the dirt, in time to let the plants come 
up. How long will a clump of montbre- 
tias improve for standing? So far mine 
have improved four-fold each year. I see 
fourteen varieties advertised. 

The pink desmodium will bloom here 
without protection, but is greatly im- 
proved by it; the white with anything I 
put on it but this dirt, was a dismal fail- 
ure. With it I have made quite a success 
of it. Many thanks for Mr. Saul’s article 
on crinums in April 15 issue; they were 
new to me, and I was at a loss where to 
plant them, I find from it I have just the 
place for them. Mrs. C. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 

Earth is one of the very best winter 
mulching materials we can use over bulb- 
ous, tuberous, and other plants that die 
down to under the surface of the ground. 
Our montbretias on Long Island under a 
mulch of old mushroom manure have 
survived the winter perfectly, although 
the earth to much deeper than the bulbs 
was frozen solid. We had some ina plain 
cold frame, under asash, but not mulched, 
und they have done better still. And we 
lifted a few sods in the fall, placing them 
in four inches deep flat boxes and placed 
these in a close, dark shed, but not frost 
proof, where they got frozen; now the 
curious thing is that all the roots in the 
boxes were dead in spring, and all in the 
open ground and in the frame are alive 
and prosperous. 


YUGGA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Many of the small parks of our large 
western cities are of necessity heavily 
planted with shade trees, and abundantly 
supplied with an atmosphere of sulphur- 
ous smoke, both of which influences are 
antagonistic to the health and even life 
of all memters of the pine family. Under 
such uncontrollable circumstances these 
city breathing places are in great meas- 
ure deprived of all evergreens, and thus 
rendered dreary and uninviting during 
one-third of the year. Fortunately this 
dreariness is somewhat relieved by one 
hardy herbaceous plant which grows 
along, scarcely deigning to notice the in- 
fluences which are sooner or later death 
to others. I mean Yucca filamentosa. 
This plant, which is neither large or rare, 
xosseses a charm of itsown, for as we pass 
it in the winter, we are at once reminded 
of the panicles of white, bell-shaped 
blooms which afford so much _ pleasure 
during the early part of June each vear. 
This plant 1s undoubtedly well repre- 
sented in most places and is worthy its 
place. But why is it that YY. angustr- 
foha is not more commonly used? In the 
year 1860 a plant was brought from 
Colorado and presented to Mr. Shaw, 
who had it planted, and without the 
slizhtest protection, it has proved itself 
to be perleluly hardy. We have occasion- 
ally taken young plants from it to plant 
in other places, all of which have grown 
freely and made fine decorative plants. 
We have to-day one plant nearly five 
feet high, which carries fully one hundred 
leaves, each about three feet long, forming 
a most perfect rosette. The leaves are 


rigid, about a half to three-quarters of 
aninch wide, tapering gradually to a 
sharp point. As a lawn-decorator or 
center plant in a bed I have yet to see the 
first Cordyline indivisa that could equal 
it. It bloomsa little later than Y. fila- 
mentosa, and the blooms are not of so 
pure a white as the former. Plants col- 
lected from the plains have leaves fifteen 
to eighteen inches long; but under cu!ti- 
vation they are produced much longer, 
Give this plant a trial and I think one 


more representative will be added to our. 


list of hardy decorative plants. J.G. 
Botanical Gardens, St. Louis. ~ 


Show Yucca angustifolia to the people 
in the same fulness of body and floral 
glory as Y. flamentosa is placed before 
them, and you will find that it: will 
spring into popularity very quickly. An 
instance: J. Wilkinson Elliott, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., tells us ‘‘That picture of 
Yucca filamentosa you had in GARDEN- 
ING (page 21, Oct. 1 last), brought mé¢ 
sales for over a thousand yucca plants.”’ 
In that picture thousands of people first 
beheld this yucca in its real glory; there 
Was no gainsaying its merits; the photo- 
graph was the iaked truth, and the peo- 
ple were not slow to appreciate it. If it 

ad so marked an effect on the business 
of one firm, how great must have been 
the aggregate with all the dealers in 
hardy plants! : 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM MAY STH. 


Although the spring has been unfavor- 
able to out-door plants, the borders are 
beginning to get gav. Thespring adonis, 
(Adonis vernalis), with its large, bright 
yellow, anemone-like flowers is very 
showy. The flowers close up at night, 
and during dull weather; but unfold in 
the sunshine. It has a stem about eight 
inches high, and 1s clothed with finely 
divided leaves. It thrives in any border, 
if it is not disturbed too often, and given 
a position where it will get plenty of 
light. It is increased either by seed or by 
careful division of the plants. 


The white rock cress (Arabis albida) is 
a dwarf, low evergreen, spreading plant, 
coimpletely covered with its snowy white 
blossoms. It is an exceedingly hardy 
plant, and if it be given an open position, 
easy to grow. It is propagated by seeds, 

The spring m:adow saftron (Bulboco- 
dium vernum) is rather hike the crocuses, 
yet it has come into bloom after all the 
crocuses are past. When a number of 
bulbs are planted together the purple- 
violet flowers, just on the top of the 
ground, are rather pretty. The leaves 


are pushing up around the flowers and in 


a few davs when the flowers are all gone 
they will be at their full size. It is quite 
hardy. Plant the bulbs in the fall in a 
rather shady place, and from four to six 
inches deep. 

All the snowdrops are gone, with the 
exception of Galanthus plicatus, the 
Crimean snowdrop; in a shady pos tion 
here it is at its bist now. It grows 
larger than the common snowdrop, Gal- 
anthus nivalis; but its flowers are not 
much larger. 

Large patches of Siberian squills, (Sezl- 
Ja Stherica) are one mass ot porcelain 
blue flowers. It 1s one of the best early 
blue flowers we have in the spring. It 
will grow anywhere in sunshineor shade. 
Plant the bulbs in the tall, and about 
fourinches deep. It produces seed in 
abundance and increases itself by self 
sown seeds. 

Anemone angulosa, the large hepatica, 
is a beautiful plant, and is very closely 
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allied to our native hepatica, but is much 
larger. It has beautiful large sky-blue 
flowers. Itisa native of Europe, quite 
hardy here, and it thrives in deep nch 
soil, and a rather shady situation. An- 
o'her pretty anemone in bloom is the 
yellow wood anemone (Anemone rau- 
unculoides). Its habit is like that of our 
common wood anemone; but its flowers 
are of a bright golden color. It prefers a 
partially shady place. Increase it by 
Its native country is S. Eu- 
rope. 

Several varieties of the European 
dogs-tooth violet (Erythronium dens- 
canis) are in bloom. They are pretty, 
dwarf | eth with oval leaves, which are 
marked with reddish brown spots. The 
flowers are produced singly on stems 
about six inches high, and are of a rosy 
purple color. The common _  adder’s 
tongue (Erythronium Americanum) is 
also in bloom. The bulbs of these plants 
are white and oblong, resembling a dog's 
tooth, hence the name. If you want to 
in¢rease vour plants the bulbs should be 
lif.ed and separated every third year, and 
then replanted rather deep. 


In a sheltered, shady nook, the spring 
snowflake (Leucojum vernum) is still in 
bloom. It ws about six inches high, 
and has white, fragrant, drooping flow- 
ers tipped with green. It thrives well 
with the same treatment as snowdrops; 
but requires a little more sheltered posi- 
tion; in fact it is rather like the snow- 
drop, but comes into flower a little later 
and the blossoms last longer. It comes 
from Central Europe. 


Uvularia grandiflora, is one of our 
native plants. It forms a compact plant, 
and its gracefully drooping, light vellow 
flowers are very attractivenow. It thnves 
splendidly in a moist peaty soil with par- 
tial shade. 

Tulips, pansies, primroses, daisies, hva- 
cinths and narcissi are beginning tomake 
the flower beds very attractive. 

ROBERT CAMERON. 

Botanical Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


WILD FLOWERS FROM OHIo.—C. L. J., 
Waynesville, sends us specimens of the 
smooth lungwort (Mertensia Virginica) 
and the yellow dog-tooth violet (En- 
thronium Americanum) which he gath- 
ered in the woods. ‘The lungwort isn't 
very plentiful, but the dog-tooth violet is 
abundant in patches of black soil.’ he 
writes. The lungwort is an excellent 
garden plant, with blue flowers in early 
spring, and the other will naturalize 
itself in shady moist places among tems 
or shrubs. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN FLOWER MAY 5. 


From my records I find that our season 
is a week later than last year. The pretty 
yellow flowered Corneian cherry is but 
just out of flower, as is ‘he case with the 
swect scented Daphne Mezereum and the 
Direa palustris or leatherwood. Itisa 
good season to test the time of blooming 
of the different shrubs, the cold winter 
holding everything dormant until late in 
the season. The only spirwa open is S. 
Thunbergn, much valued for its numerous 
white flowers and fine foliage. The tra- 
grant bush honeysuckle (Lonicera_tra- 
grantissima) has given us its sweet scented 
pinkish white flowers for several weeks 
and issStill fullotthem., LL. Philomela:is 
alsoinfine shape, itscrosy salmon blos 
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ELZAGNUS LONGIPES IN RIPE FRUIT AT DOSORIS. 


soms making a nice display. Golden bell 
(Forsythia) in two species, suspensa and 
Viridissima, is among the earliest and 
best of shrubs. Suspensa leads in earli- 
ness by afew days’ Its golden yellow 
flowers are broader and of a deeper color 
than are those of viridissima, besides 
that, it is half a vine in habit. Magnolias 
are now in grand display. Stellatais the 
first to open. Its sweet scented, semi- 
double white flowers, which are light pink 
when in bud, are nearly over. But many 
of the larger flowering ones are open. The 
Soulangeana, Kobus, conspicua and 
Lennei are in full flower. In earliness they 
might be put a day apart perhaps in this 
order, Kobus, conspicua, Soulangeana 
and Lennei. Kobus forms a shapely bush 
but flowers sparingly, and the blossoms, 
though white and sweet, are small. Con- 
spicua is the well known Yulan or Chinese 
white. Soulangeana has pink, and Lennei 
purple, large and cup shaped flowers. 
Others will follow these. 

. Flowering peaches in four or five colors, 
are just expanding, and make a lovely 
display. In the same family is the purple 
plum (Prunus Pissardi) which, though 
planted but for its blood colored foliage, 
is quite pretty now with its display of 
white flowers. Nanthorhiza apiifolia is 
a small sized native shrub which is now 
full of slender upright racemes of small 
purplish flowers. Rhus aromatica, the 
low growing, almost trailing, sumach, is 


full of its yellow flowers, which are in 
clustered spikes on leatless stems. It is 
very pretty. The native spice bush, Lin- 
dera Benzoin, makes a nice display when 
full of its yellow flowers, as it is at this 
time. Cydonia Japonica exists in many 
varieties. The original scarlet has now 
with it a white, pink, red, and other 
shades of color, and all are blooming at 
this time. The snowy mespilus, (Amelan- 
chier botryopium), 1s a mass of snow- 
white flowers; later on it will give us its 
edible fruit. Corylopsis spicata is also in 
bloom, its pendent racemes of yellow 
flowers being exceedingly beautiful. The 
yellow flowering currant (Ribes aureum) 
makes a good display of yellow flowers. 
We find by the way, that the Crandall 
currant appears identical with forms 
which we got from Utah some years ago. 
There are a few evergreen shrubs flow- 
ering which must be mentioned, Mahonia 
aguifolia, beautiful with its bunches of 
yellow flowers;,Andomeda Japonica, with 
lovely drooping racemes of white flowers, 
and A. foribunda with similar ones, but 
in erect panicles. Then thereis A. caly- 
culata, which as it is rather low growing 
and bears its white flowers in one-sided 
racemes, does not make a great display. 
In the way of vines the Akebia quinata 
stands alone at this time. Its sweet 
scented, plum colored flowers are just 
expanding. JOSEPH MEEHAN, 
Philadelphia. 


ELAEAGNUS LONGIPES. 

Our illustration shows the true plant in 
fruit; its branches are weighted down, 
one upon the other by their load of ber- 
ries. Our artist’s assistant holds up a 
branch to show you how the red berries 
hang in myriads from the under side, but 
as they are too small to show distinctly 
in a picture so much reduced in size, the 
spray of fruit which we photographed 
separately will not only give you a fair 
idea of the handsome appearance and 

lenty of the berries, but also of the 

ne, clean, silvery-hued foliage of the 
shrub. 

This eleagnus is a native of Japan, 
and although it has long been cultivated 
in gardens it is only within the last few 
years that its merits have been generally 
appreciated, and it has become in much 
demand. Indeed so great has been the 
demand for it, and so little has it been 
known that some of the European 
wholesale nurserymen have dumped upon 
the American market all manner of trash 
in the way of an elewagnus they seemed 
to have in stock, spreading disappoint- 
ment wherever their plants have been 
disseminated. Ele#agnus umbellatus, a 
late fall fruiting species, is the one they 
have sent us most of. 

Eleagnus longipes blooms about the 
middle of May, when it bears myriads of 
small gréenish_ silvery-yellow flowers; 
about thepirst.of July its fruit is ripe and 
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the plants are then in their most orna- 
mental condition. The berries will hang 
for some weeks in good condition on the 
shrubs, providing the robins conclude to 
let them alone, something they do not 
always do. Is the fruit good for any- 
thing? Yes, itis pleasant to eat, and it 
makes a nice sauce. The only objection 
to its use for preserves is that we have 
trouble in making its jelly set firmly. 

This eleagnus may be propagated from 
cuttings or from seed. We raise it from 
seed, sowing the little stones soon after 
we save them. We sowed a lot m boxes 
last August, leaving them out in a cold 
frame all winter, and where the frost got 
at them, and they are now (May 10) 
coming up nicely; every seed apparently 
has germinated. 


ORNAMENTAL BERRY-BBARING PLANTS. 


A class of plants that is beginning to 
attract attention for decorative purposes 
is the berry-bearing species, comprising all 
classes, from the little Nertera depressa 
- to mountain ash. Oneof the attractions 
of the beautiful city of Toronto, as we 
saw it tao years ago, was the numerous 
trees of mountain ash, both Americ n 
and European, with their large clusters 
of ted and orange berries. The berries 
hang upon the trees for a long time, 
though in some seasons the birds are 
partial to them, and surely they are wel- 
come to the feast, for they repay us 
amply with their delightful songs. 

For park and lawn decorations berry- 
bearing shrubs are excellent, giving color, 
warmth and interest to the landscape in 
the fall, which nothing else can give. In 
one of the best and most tastefully 
planted parks in this country, that at 
Buffalo, Mr. McMillan (while not ad- 
miring huge masses of color, planted in 
grotesque figures), has set out numbers 
of berry-bearing shrubs, making a stroll 
through the park while they are covered 
with truit, a pleasure to be remembered. 
At the funeral of the late Lord Lytton, 
British minister to France, one of the 
three wreaths on the casket was of ber- 
ries from the English Chamber of Com- 
merce. Flowers at a funeral should rep- 
resent a sentiment, and not be used for 
mere display. What can be more appro- 
priate for an elderly person than a simple 
wreath of ripe berries and green foliage, 
representing the ripeness and fullness of a 
good and useful life? 

For table and room decoration berry- 
bearing plants are very effective. Owing 
to their lasting qualities more time may 
be used in arranging them, as they do 
not wilt and spoil as quickly as the per- 
ishable flowers. 

A very beautiful table decoration at 
Christmas can be made of twigs of haw- 
thorn fruit combined with pressed au- 
tumn leaves of sumach, and sprays of 
the berry laden Chinese matrimony vine, 
with a well berned plant of Ardisia cren- 
ulata in a pot, for the centre piece, resting 
in a plateau of the antarctic bead berry 
(Nertera depressa). Church and room 
decorations at that season are tame 
without the shining red berries of the 
holly, and there is no sentiment or po- 
tency 1,the mistletoe without its ber- 
ries. 

One of the easiest berry-bearing plants 
to grow in the window 1s the Jerusalem 
cherry (Solanum capsicastrum). Sown 
now it will make nice fru ting plants for 
next winter. At the World’s Fair at 
Chicago, Chief of Floriculture Thorpe 
is getting up a fine assortment of berry- 
bearing plants for summer and fall deco- 
ration, e:pecially for association with 
the chrysanthemums. 


The Japanese Ardisia crenulata, asmall 
evergreen shrub loaded with red, some- 
times white, berries, 1s really the best 
window berry-bearing plant we have; 
the berries remain on the plant in good 
condition for from three to six months. 

The hardy shrub Callicarpa purpurea 
with twigs covered with blue-purple ber- 
ries in fall, also makes a handsome pot 
plant. 

The Celestial and other ornamental- 
fruited capsicums make fine pot plants 
fot decorating the table at Thanksgiving 
or Christmas, and may be raised to their 
finest form in one year from seed. Flor- 
ists should add these to their lists, for the 
popularity of the little Otaheite orange 
must convince th m of the merits of this 
class of plants. 

Pernettya mucronata, the prickly heath 
of Magellan, is attracting much atten- 
tion in England as a berry-bearing plant 
on account of its neat habit and profu- 
sion of pea-sized berries, varying from 
white to red and nearly black; unfortu- 
natelv, however, it isn’t hardy in our 
northern states. ‘ 

Among the most showy, hardy berry- 
bearing shiubs, the high cranberry bush 
(Viburnum Opulus), the arrow wood (V. 
dentatum), the maple-leaved viburnum 
(V. acerifolium), the black haw (V. pruni- 
folium), the wavfaring tree (V. Lantana) 
and the Japanese V. dilatatum; the red 
and yellow berried Tartarian bush honey- 
suckles; the European and American 
forms of burning bush (Euonymus), all 
are good. 

Thunberg’s barberry, of Japan, is the 
best of its race. It has small green 
leaves which in autumn tur scarlet; and 
vivid and conspicuous scarlet fruit, which 
hang on the plants all winter unless 
eaten off by the birds, which are partial 
tothem. Quail is particularly fond of 
this barberry; indeed, it would be a good 
thing for our farmers and sporting friends 
were thcy to plant hedges or thickets of 
it to feed our game birds in winter. 


Symplocos crategifolius, from Japan, 
is one of the gems among berry-bearing 
shrubs. The flowers are smalland white, 
and are soon followed by a great plenty 
of beautiful mazarine blue berries. 

The hips of the Japanese Rosa rugosa 
are very beautiful for autumn decorations. 
The winter berries (I/ex levigata and 
I. verticillata) have their naked twigs 
beaded with scarlet; the ink berry (J. 
glabra) is black; and our wild holly (J. 
Opaca) has evergreen foliage and scarlet 
fruit. 

The white fruit of the snow berry 
(Symphoricarpus racemosus) hangs on 
the bushes for a long time, and is very 
useful in funeral designs. The variegated 
leaved variety is a gem for small gardens, 
it retains its color throughout the warm- 
est weather. The pigeon berry (Cornus 


paniculata) is quite showy when full of 


its white berrries. 

The Japanese olive-plum (Elg#agnus 
longipes) has showy red edible berries. 
Thousands of plants of an inferior spe- 
cies have been sold, of late years, for the 
true Jongipes; and which are of no use. 
The editor, however, will show you a 
picture of the genui-e article. 

The scarlet berried elder (Sambucus 
racemosus) makes a handsome ornament 
for the lawn. 

Among climbers r-markable for their 
ornamental bernes are the wax berry 
(Celastrus scandens), the Chinese matnri- 
mony vine (Lycium Chinense), the Jap- 
anese ivy (Ampelopsis Vertchi1), the Vir- 
ginia creeper, the coral honeysuckle 
(Lonicera sempervirens), and_ bitter- 
sweet (Solanum Dulcamara). 
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Among the creeping plants may be 
mentioned the bearberry (Arctostaphy- 
Jos Uva-ursi), which is good for covering 
rocky ledges, and the partridge berry 
(Mitchella repens) which enjoys partially 
shaded spots. 

Hardy herbaceous plants include the 
poke weed, the Gladwin flag, the black- 
berry lily, ete. The last naméd is an old 
but beautiful plant in flower as well as in 
seed, and when cut is useful for winter 
decorations. 

There are numerous other equally good 
berry-bearing plants, but I'd better stop 
now for a while, lest you too may, as the 
editor before now has done, call me a 
crank on berry-bearing plants. 

Davenport, lowa. Toes T. TEMPLE. 


[Yes, Mr. Temple, but you are just the 
sort of crank we are always delighted to 
meet, and who is ever welcome to our 
pages. Weconfess to a certain shyness 
of the visionary or theoretical crank: 
but the crankiness born of hard, solid 
sense, and long vears of close, practical 
experience we admire, seek and appre- 
ciate. Success to your hobby, and long 
may you ride it. Ep.] 


fi DOZEN HARDY AZALEAS. 


Hardy azaleas are among the choicest 
and neatest of garden shrubs, and they 
are elegant subjects for small gardens. 
They bloom from May throughJune, and 
into July, and we can always depend 
upon their lovely blossoms. We grow a 
great many kinds; some we have raised 
ourselves, and we import most everv- 
thing in this line that 1s offered. Some of 
the very finest flowered azaleas, espe- 
cially in the way of crimson and scarlet 
varieties, and whites, are very poor 
growers in this country. I have no hesi- 
tation, however, in recommending the 
following dozen varieties as being the 
best all-round sorts we grow, and which 
have stood the test of years: 

Alba lutea grandiflora (Parsons)— 
White and yellow. 

Aurantiaca—Orange scarlet. 

Bouquet de Flore—Pink and white. 

Cruenta—Fine scarlet. 

Dr. Asa Gray (Parsons)—Large; orange 
scarlet. 

Grandeur 
fine. 

Narcissiflora—Yellow, double; good. 

Punicea—Crimson scarlet. 

Richardii—Pink and yellow; good. 

Rosea rotundiflora—Rose and orange; 
good. 

Roi des Belges—Orange and rose; good. 

William Cullen Bryant (Parsons)— 
Deep pink; one of the best. 


Triumphante—Dark rose; 


PROPAGATION OF SHRUBS BY LAYERING. 


In many cases propagating by layering 
is not the quickest method, but it is gen- 
erally a sure one, and it can be practised 
by those who have not the facilities for 
increasing their plants in any other way. 
Preparations for layering should be made 
in early spring. Should it be a choice 
shrub of which a quantity is desired, it is 
best to prune back the branches in 
early spring that a crop of young shoots 
may be had, which are the best sort for 
layering. In the case of amateurs or 
others who desire but a plant or two tor 
themselves, or to give to their friends, 
there is no need to cut the bush down 
at all in many cases, as one or more 
shoots of the mght sort for lavering can 
generally be found, Let the soil about 
the bush be-well manured in early spring. 
that/it'may be1n\ good order when the 
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ELZAGNUS LONGIPES, SPRAY OF FRUIT. 


time for layering comes. This time is 
when the wood of the present season is 
about half ripened. When the shoots are 
long enough that they can be bent to 
form a bow, with thecenter under ground, 
the top out, it is fit for layering. 

Ever so little top does to project from 
the ground, though to have about six 
inches is the rule. A slit is usually made 
in the part of theshoot buried to help the 
rooting process, though many shrubs 
root well enough without it. .The knife 
is inserted just be’ow a bud and started 
upwards about an inch. It used to be 
the way to make this cut on the under 
side of the shoot, but it is much better 
done on the upper side, the shoot being 
less liable to break, A small piece of 
stick, a stone or even'a slight twist of 
the Aa will prevent the cut closing up 
again. Layers made in this way in early 
summer are rooted by the time growt 
stops for thé year and could be cut off 
from the parent stock then and started 
as single plants, but it is better to leave 
them as they are until spring time comes 
and then do the work. 

As a rule, all trees and shrubs that will 
root from cuttings will do the same from 
layers. Where seeds are easily obtained, 
they afford an easy way of increasing 
but when otherwise in the case, 
ayering will answer for such things as 
Japanese maples, Cercidiphyllum Japontr- 
cum, Franklin tree, magnolias, hydran- 
geas, wild roses, spireas, viburnums, 
weigelias, and, in fact, all kinds of trees, 
. Shrubs and vines. And it often affords us 
a great deal of pleasure to present to our 
friends plants which we have raised our- 
selves. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 


The Greenhouse. 


CARING FOR GINERARIAS AND GALGEOLA- 
RIAS IN SUMMER. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Ihave a fine lot of seedling cinerarias 
and calceolarias, and I wish to know 
how to best carry them through the 
summer. I havea frame six by fifteen 
feet, covered with plant cloth, but it is in 
asunny situation. Would that afford 
shade enough, or too much for these 
plants? Would what rain that would 
necessarily drive through this cloth in- 
jure their leaves? If this isa suitable place 
for them, should they be potted or 

lanted out in the ground? And how 

igh should the cloth roof be above the 
plants? If plants in pots are kept in 
such a situation should the pots sit on 
the ground? A. W. F. 
White Hall, Il. 


Our advice to you is, as soon as your 
cinerarias and calceolarias are out of 
bloom, to dump them both into the rot 
pile, and start a fresh batch from seed. 
And do thisevery year. We grow lots 
of both of these plants, and what we 
advise youto do is precisely what we 
ourselves do. Cuinerarias, however, may 
be kept over and do fairly well. See page 
225. Mrs. Meston, a florist of Santa 
Barbara, California, writes us that while 
she has some difficulty in getting a good 
stand of cinerarias from seed every year, 
old roots kept over summer do splen- 
didly with her. Under no circumstancés 
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keep over old plants of calceolarias. 
Under the plant cloth covering, tilted up 
back and front to admit a free circula- 
tion of air, the cinerarias might thrive. 
Plunge, or plant out the old cut-down 
plants, but give them very little water 
till they begin to throw up side sprouts, 
then lift them and divide them, making a 
separate plant of a little rooted 
sprout, which should potted and 
treated from that time on as if it were a 
seedling. No, any rain that may dash 
through the cloth on to the plants won’t 
hurt them. Take off the cloth at night 
and in dull weather. We should like to 
have our plants well raised up in the 
frame. 


GREBNHOUSB PLANTS NOW IN BLOOM. 


HABROTHAMNUS CORYMBOSUS is an old- 
fashioned greenhouse plant, closely allied 
to the night blooming jessamine; at the 

resent time with its ro<y red clusters of 

owers it makes a fine display; from now 
on to the end of June it can be propaga- 
ted from cuttings and then planted out- 
side to make growth. Lift in the fall, 
and pot it for next spring’s blooming. 

APHELANDRA AURANTIACA ROEZLII suc- 
ceeds elegantly in a warm corner of the 
greenhouse. Its flowers are bright 
orange red on a tour side spike. It seeds 
freely and can be grown with very little 
care. 

REINWARDTIA TETRAGYNA, yellow flax, 
has a profusion of bright canary yellow 
flowers. It is one of the most useful 
plants I know for conservatory decora- 
tion in spring, indeed, it is one of the 
plants which is hard to kill. Linum 
trigynum is one of its near relatives, but 
both its leaves and flowers are ofa 
darker shade, and they are different in 
habit. 


ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM.—Where a 
bright azure blue flower is wanted this is 
just the thing; if large plants are needed, 
grow it out of doors in summer. Cut- 
tings taken off and rooted in the fall will 
make elegant little plants for the spring. 


MAGNOLIA. FuscaTA, the fragrant 
Chinese magnolia, is an evergreen green- 
house shrub in the northern states and 
very desirable, The foliage is pretty but 
there is not much beauty in the flowers, 
the perfume, however, surpasses that of 
any other flower now in bloom in the 
garden; and everybody admires it. 


CONVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS should 
be in every nhouse where hanging 
plants in baskets aredesired. This is one 
of the very best things for such a a 

se. Itis easily increased by dividing 
old plants into several pieces and potting 
them into sandy soil. Surplus plants 
may be planted in rockwork out of doors 
during summer. 


RHYNCHOSPERMUM JASMINOIDES is one 
of our best climbers. The flowers are 
ure white, and hang loosely in clusters 
rom the vines. Cool treatment suits it 
best. Plant it in ground behind the 
benches in the greenhouse in places where 
it won't obstruct the light. 


MANETTIA BICOLOR (manettia vine).— 
Few plants give more satisfaction than 
this, especially during the latter part of 
winter and in spring. Cuttings root 
readily in the fall. Put inthree-inch pots; 
they will soon be ready to shift into five 
inch pots, a size large enough for them to 
bloom in. Two stakes eighteen inches 
long may be stuck into opposite sides of 
the pot with five or six cross pieces tied 
at each end to form a trellis for the vine 
to climb on, 

Or “HYPRANGEA'HORTENSIS there are 
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several varieties. Thos. Hogg, the white 
flowering one, is perhaps thr. best. 
Otaksa has flowers of a pinkish hue, 
coerulescens bright blue, but this variety 
is not to be depended on. Cuttings of 
ripened Brow put in during midsum- 
mer, and grown on will produce bloom- 
ing plants the following spring. - 

DEUTZIA GRACILIS, although perfectly 
hardy, helps to brighten up the conserva- 
tory during the early spring, before any- 
thing shows signs of growing out of 
doors. A good way to propagate it is 
to have a box about eight inches deep, 
and length and width to suit; put in four 
inches deep of fine sand, and level and 
water it, and pound it down with a 
brick. Now make your cuttings from the 
ripened wood, put them in the sand 
closely and firmly, then cover with panes 
of glass, and shade from the sun, and in 
ashort time they will be rooted and 
ready for potting off. G. W. OLIVER. 

U. S. Botanical Gardeas, Washington, 
D.C., May 5. 


PASSION FLOWBRS. 


To THE EpiTroR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me about raising passiflora 
from seed, and especially about P. Pfordtii, 
and for growing out of doors in summer. 

Sioux Falls, So. Dakota. T. W. H. 


We sow passion flower seed in pots ina 
warm greenhouse in winter or spring, 
keeping the house shut from draughts, 
and the pots shaded. Fresh seed takes 
between two and four weeks to germi- 
nate. If you sow in the house better wait 
till after March. When the seedlings come 
up we pot tnem off singly and treat like 
other warmth-loving plants. The tac- 
sonias, and such true passion flowers as 
P. incarnata, P. edulis, and other free- 
fruiting sorts are the ones we generally 
raise from seed. We have never had seed 
of P. Pfordtii. But Pfordtii is very easily 
raised from cuttings, and of allcultivated 
passion flowers it is the freest and most 
continuous blooming. All the species we 
grow love warmth and sunshine, good 
ground to grow in, and plenty water. 
Planted outdoors in summer they assume 
a sturdy vigorous appearance seldom at- 
tained in the houseor greenhouse. Inthe 
fall we cut down pretty hard some of the 
smaller plants of each kind, and lift and 
pot the roots into as small pots as we 
can get the roots, and winter these in- 
duors, and plant tuem out the follow- 
ing summer. In the winter or spring time 
when young branches begin to grow we 
propagate another batch of plants from 
cuttings. 


REMODELLING fi GREENHOUSE. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a small lean-to greenhouse on the 
east side of my dwelling as per plans in- 
closed, and I wish to ask your advice as 
to the best arrangement of benches and 
walks in same, so as to afford ready 
access to all my plants. 

I havea general variety ofstock, coleuses 
geraniums, fuchsias, heliotrope, etc., for 
bedding; begonias, roses, abutilons, ete. 
for winter flowering. The house is heated 
with hot water, night temperature in 
winter about 50°. My trouble hereto- 
fore has been caused by my inability to 
reach readily the plants in the back part 
of house. Can you suggest a better ar- 
rangement, taking into account the east- 
ern exposure and the plants to be raised. 
Iam able to get a fair result from my 
roses as now treated. Sunset, Safrano, 
Douglas, Etoile de Lyon, Catherine Mer- 


met, Bride and Watteville do very well. I 
raise them on a bench, and change about 
once in two years. I desire to know if 
you think I would get better results by 
planting in the ground for permanent 
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growth. Plants on front bench, A are 
easy of access and all right. Plants on 


is 


bench B, excepting a few on back side are | 


within reach. Ona section of four feet of 
south end of bench B are planted roses in 
five inches of soil. Thoseinthe front row 
next to the walk are easily reached and 
kept clean, but the ones in the back row 
get gre n flies and red spiders. All the 
plants on bench C are difficult of access, 
the only way to get to them being along 
a ledge six inches wide at S. These plants 
get too dry at times and have plenty of 
insects. Now the benches B and C need 
changing so as to give free access to all 
plants on them. Would you advise tak- 
ing away bench B and py oragicd it with 
a Fed of soil, say two feet deep witha 
brick wall around same to holdit in place 
—then lay a walk about twelve inches 
wide back of same over the heating pipes? 
The bench C could be lowered a little and 
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would then be easily reached. With the 
amount of sunlight I have at south end 
would you advise setting roses in the 
deep soil tor permanent plants or cultivate 
as now on bench and change often? 
Blackinton, Mass. O. A. A. 


Re-arrange the greenhouse benches 
somewhat as per sketch, orif yourcorres- 
pondent prefers he could still lower the 
walk A by putting struts at B and C to 
carry the centre and back bench of his 


house. This would enable him to lower 
the walk A one foot or more as he may 
desire, making it about twelve inches wide, 
which would enable anyone to get along 
comfortably, and to examine and take 
caré of the plants, and attend to weed- 
ing, cleaning, cutting flowers or examin- 
ing the plants generally as may be desired, 
also for syringing the back of plants to 
keep down insects, etc. This would make 
the house much more enjoyable in every 
way. Two or three steps should be put 
at the end of the centre walk, as I bave 
indicated on Mr. A’s original plan at the 
end of said centre walk. I thinkit would 
be better and more profitable for your 
correspondent to retain the benches than 
to put the plants down on the ground as 
he suggests, for the reason that they 
would be so far from the glass that he 
would get very little benefit from them in 
the winter time. Arranged somewhat as 


per sketch they would get more light and 
air and be in a position to be much easie1 
attended to. 

His house facing east only gets the 
morning sun, hence it would be profitable 
to keep the plants as near the glass as 
consistent with convenience for access at 
alltimes. The house being rather high 
makes this the more necessary. You will 
see by sketch that I have arranged the 


benches all to be about the same height 


for persons walking alongside of them, so 
that every plant 1s easy of access and 
evervthing that is necessary to be done to 
them can be accomplished without incon- 
venience in any way. Jonn N. May. 


Aquatics. . 


THE WATER LILY GARDEN. 


We all love pond lilies, and we all can 
grow them if we wish to. No class of 
plants is easier managed. We winter 
them dry in the cellar and set them out in 


.the warm sunshine in the summer time, 


keeping their tubs well filled with water, 
and that’s nearly all there is to it. When 
you go out into our great public parks 
and see the large hly tanks, and the gor- 


_geous array of tropical beauties so luxu- 


riant in the water, don’t fret and exclaim 
“if [could only grow one of them I'd be 
perfectly happy: You can go nght home 
and attain your heart’s desire in an old 


tub. 


As there area great many kindsot pond 
lilies and we cannot grow them all in one 
tub orinadozen tubs weshould first make 
up our minds about what we want to have 
to begin»’with, and/ get that and try it, 
andhatter-ave have succeeded with it, we 
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can plunge deeper into the rapturous en- 
joyment of growing aquatics. 

Nymphea is the botanical name of the 
true pond lilies, and we have white, yel- 
low, blue, purple, pink, rose and crimson- 
red flowered nymphzas. This rather an- 
nthilates the often expressed notion of 
those whoinsist thatred, bluzand yellow 
colored flowers never occur among the 
species of one genus. But then they can- 
not know much about plants, and proba- 
bly never heard of hyacinths, columbines, 
anemones, salvias, clematises, or lark- 
spur, among all of which the same thing 
happens, 

Nympheza odoratais the delicious white 
pond lily of New England, and the pink 
vanety of it called rosea is often known 
as the Cape Cod lily; N. caerulea is the 
blue pond lily from the Nile, N. Zanzibar- 
ensis a blue often purple, one from Africa, 
and N. Mexicana, or better still N.. Mar- 
Hiacea chromatella, are both yellow. All 
of these grow easily and bloom freely, and 
we recommend them to beginners in the 
cultivation of water plants. 


Wait a little before you try the splendid 
red Devoniensis, or the gigantic dentatum. 


All of these lilies can be raised from 
seed were it obtainable, but Zanzibarensis 
is about the only one commonly offered 
by our seedsmen; you had better get 
plants of the others to begin with. Then 
get some tubs, one or more, as your 
plants run in size or number; liquor or 
gasoline barrels sawnin two do very well. 
Put three inches deep of open rubble in 
the bottom, a thin inverted sod over that, 
then fill up to half full with turfy loam 
and cow manure, plant your lilies in it, 
set it outside in a warm sunny place, and 
fill it up with water. Be particular about 
the cow manure, and don't use horse 
manure. A rubble drain in the bottom of 
a water tub may seem ridiculous, but this 
is one of the items of experience you too 
can learn for yourself some day if youcare 
to experiment. 

After the summer is past and vour lilies 
have died down, empty out the water 
from the tubs—you needn't drain them 
dry—and carry them into thecellar where 
frost cannot reach them, but where it 
isn't very warm. Next spring, say middle 
orend of April bring them out again, fill 
up with water, and set in some warm 
sunny place as last year. 


All ot the above lilies except Zanzihar- 
ensis will live over winter very well ia 
this way; but as it is easily raised trom 
seed and it blossoms the first year, we 
needn’t be so anxious about it. 


' Big tubs are good enough forbig plants 
but not at all necessary for small ones; in 
fact it is a good plan to plant the lilies in 
ordinary flower pots and put these into 
the tubs of water, so that they will be 
within four or six inches of the surtace 
‘and as many pots as the tub willhold. In 
order to raise them as high as this the 
pots may be set on other inverted pots or 
on a bed of loam or gravel put into the 
tub for this purpose. 


A pretty way toset the tubsin summeris: 
todig a hole neartheedge of thelawn and 
set the tubs down in it to the level of the 
grass, making them appear like real little 
ponds. 

Water poppies, water hyacinths and 
floating hearts are exceedingly interest- 
ing little plants that float on the surtace 
of the water, grow thriftilv, and bloom 
most all summer, and a tew of them in 
the tubs with the pond lilies add to the 
variety and interest. You don't need to 
plant them, just dropthem into the water, 
they will soon tind out a place for them- 
selves and enjovit. 
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GROWING WATBR LILIES IN TUBS. 


One might suppose this would be a 
difficult task, but itis not. A water lily 
can be grown just as easily asa geranium 
or verbena, and with very httle more 
trouble; all that is necessary to do, in 
order to secure a suitable place to grow 
it in, is to get an old wine cask, saw it in 
two, paint the outside green, or what- 
ever other color you like best, arrange 
three bricks in the yard in as sunny a 
situation as possible, and place the tub 
on them, filling it up with water, and it 
is ready to receive the plant. If the tub 
is large enough, say three feet across, it 
is not necessary to put the soil in the 
bottom; I prefer filling a box with soil 
just large enough to fit into the tub, and 
about eight inches below the surface of 
the water, planting the lilies in the box; 
the reason I prefer this is because water 
lilies like very rich soil, say one-half loam 
and the other half fresh cow manure, all 
well mixed together. When the tub is 
three parts filled with this compost and 
the remaining part with water; it is next 
to impossible to keep the water sweet, 
but by putting the soil into a box, this is 
easier accomplished. Now as to kinds of 
water lites: I would prefer the tropical 
ones, they are certainly much easier to 
grow than the native kinds; and besid s 
they are more uncommon, and they 
flower quicker after being planted, and 
require less root room than the hardy 
kinds, and bear more flowers to a plant. 
Three of the best are Nymphaa Devonien- 
sis, red; N. dentata, white, and N. azurea, 
blue. The first two flower at night, 
while the blue variety blooms during the 
day. They are easy enough toraise trom 
seed if proper accommodations are at 
hand, but they take time and attention. 
The best way, perhaps, is tosecure grow- 
ing plants, and set them in the middle of 
the box, using pieces of slate or stone on 
top of the roots to keep them in_ place. 
They can be put outside with safety the 
latter part of May. Restore the water 
lost by evaporation, and water the leaves 
overhead trequently in dry weather. 

G. W. OLIVER. 


U.S. Botanical Gardens, Washington, 
D.C. 


THE LAWN. 


Chickweed, especially in partially shaded 

arts, is now aptto betroublesome. Rake 
it off with an iron rake, and keep it 
raked off tor twoor three weeks, and with 
a little dressing of rich compost and 
nitrate of soda encourage the grass to 
grow. It is only in spring and fall that 
chickweed 1s troublesome. If dandelions, 
wild onions and plantain appear in the 
lawn the only way to get rid of them is 
to root them out. Do this immediately 
after a suaking rain, when you can. pull 
them up with little effort, Or you may 
take a stout sharp knite and cut off the 
dandelions under the surface of the 
ground. Wild turnips should be plucked 


out as soon as noticed, else its broad 


leaves will kill out the grass. Shepherd's 
purse is often plentiful in early spring, 
mostly where the grass is poor; weed it 
out, or mow it oft before it goes to seed. 
Yarrow, mouse-ear chickweed and _ creep- 
ing spredwell are bad, wide-spreading, 
flat-growing lawn weeds. Try arfd get 
nid of them by tearing them out with 
steel-toothed rakes, fertilizing the ground 
and sowing some more blue grass seed on 


it, or, failing in this skin the patch and 
sod it over. Bear in mind that there is no 
preparation that will kill weeds onlawns 
without also destroving the grass the 
weeds are growing among. 


ROLLING THE Lawn.—While rolling is 
not really essential to a beautiful lawn, 
it does help it considerably in fine appear- 
ance, and greatly in smoothness. A 
heavy rolling when the ground is wet in 
early spring does good in several ways,— 
it smoothens the surface by reducing the 
heavings and puckerings caused by frost 
and worm casts, and crushes stones, nuts 
and other things into the ground and 
thus saves the mower from many a gap 
and twist. For croquet, tennis and other 
play grounds frequent rolling in summer 
is also desirable, but in the case of 
plain garden lawns the mowing machine 
may give rolling enough. 

Lawn MoweErs.—Most all of the mow- 
ers on the market are excellent cutting 
machines, and they work very easy. Any 
lady can run a twelve inch mower; the 
average size for a man is sixteen inches. 
Those run by side wheels and which asa 
rule are of easiest draught are not so 
suited for cutting verges, narrow borders, 
and other awkward places, as are those 
which, like the Excelsior, are driven by a 
middle roller. - 


Mowl1nc THE Lawns.—There is a gen- 
eral idea that the grass on lawns should 
be given such a start in spring, that the 
first cutting should be done with the 
scythe, because it would be too long for 
the mowing machine. Now this is an 
error. The scythe cutting bleaches a good 
deal of the lawn and enervates the grass; 
better far, begin mowing betore the grass 
gets too heavy for the mower, and trom 
that time on, continue mowing on the 
same principle. But don't mow close. If 
the grass is weak helnit witha dressing of 
nitrate of soda or other artificial manure. 
If hot, dry weather should set in, how- 
ever, and the grass stops growing, except 
a few spears here and there, stop the 
mower till after the next rain, and in the 
meantime switch off thegrass heads with 
a sharpscythe. 


Lawn Grass Mowixcs.—In mowing 
one makes the prettiest work when the 
grass is dry; if the lawn is mown when 
the grass is wet with rain or dew, the 
mowings gather in wreaths or clots. 
These should always be raked up and 
cleared away, And whenever there isa 
heavy cutting the mowings should be 
raked off. There is an idea abroad that 
these mowings should always be left 
where cut, so as to mulch the roots of the 
grass from the warm sunshine, but thus 
1s anerron’ous notion. When the mown 
grass 1s thin it soon withers upbut where 
at all heavy it lies in clots or mats and 
destroys the grass plants under it, and 
too it impedes the machine in the next 
mowing. The finest lawns are always 
kept clean from old mowings. 


The Fruit Garden. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


See that your strawberries are mulched 
with straw, hay, yrass, or other littery 
material. This mulching laid under the 
ants and over the surtace of the ground 
is to keep the fruit clean and free from 
grit and dirt. Without some sort of 
mulching every shower of rain would be 
apt to dash the dirt on to the truit, 
which/would then! have to be washed 
befove it could beeaten. 
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The mulching should be applied before 
the plants start into rank growth and 
blcom, then it serves its purpose admira- 
bly by preserving both foliage and flow- 
ers clean, keeping down weeds, and re- 
taining the moisture in the soil; were it 
delayed till the fruits began to ripen, 
the plants would be ruffled a good deal, 
and many clusters of flowers and fruit 
injured in applying the mulch. 

As catbirds and robins are passion- 
ately fond ot strawberries and are sure 
to help themselves to the very first fruits 
of the crops—just a peck out of this 
berry and a peck out of that one, samp- 
ling every blushing cheek, but never eat- 
ing a whole fruit, we must bestow some 
interest on these exasperating marauders. 
Guns are dangerous, the small boy might 
be worse than the disease, and the 
chained kitten is a good deal of a hoax. 
The only complete remedy is to net over 
the beds, and this too is a pretty effect- 
ual remedy against other bipeds than the 
hungry birds. The boy who will wan- 
der around accidentally (on purpose) by 
way of the strawberry patch, and just 
take one (after another) berry to try if 
they are getting ripe will think twice be- 
fore he will allow himself to be found 
without leave under the net. Drive in a 
few stakes five or six feet high above 
ground, and about eight feet apart each 
way, then along from the tops of these 
run a string of marline, lengthwise and 
crosswise, to support the netting on. 
Then get some very light (for it is sold 
by weight, and light is just as good as 
heavy) seine netting with a three-quarter 
to one inch mesh, and stretch from the 
ground up over the marline frame work 
and to cover all the patch. This same 
nettinz can be used year after vear for 
many years, for the strawberries in June 
and the grapes in September. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VBEGBTABLE GARDEN. 


TASTEFUL ARRANGEMENT.—Show some 
taste here as well asin your flower gar- 
den. Have the rowsstraight, the patches 
square, and everything in and about it 
clean and tidy. You also mav find 
room for a row of mignonette or 
Drummond phlox in the garden, and it 
1s a good place to plant odds and ends 
in that need rich ground and plenty of 
room. 

WHAT GREEN YEGETABLES have we 
now? Wehad spinach from frames till a 
week or two ago, when we began pick- 
ing it from out of doors, the sowings of 
last September. The dandelions that 
Were in rows in beds all winter and cov- 
ered with frames in March gave us good 
greens all through April and are now 
over. But the German kale we sowed 
last September has been in fine eating 
condition since the middle of April, and 
will last till June. And since a week or 
ten davs we have had lots of that most 
toothsome of vegetables, asparagus. 
To these add lettuces and radishes. 

TOMATOES.—We don't expect to set out 
our plants before the 20th of this month; 
there is nothing gained by setting them 
out while the nights are so cold. 

MELONs.—On warm sandy land we 
have put in a sowing of both musk and 
Water melons, but we won't put in the 
main sowing in heavy land tor a fort- 
mght vet. 

_ EGG AND PEPPER plants we are keeping 
in warm frames, and shall not venture 
them Out before the end of the month. 


POTATOES.—We have harrowed over 
the drills preparatory to the shoots ap- 
pearing. 

TurRNips.—Thin the first sowings to 
three inches apart in the rows. Sow 
again. 

BEETS.—Sow once a fortnight. 

CaRROTS.—Put in a good sowing now, 
but not the final one, 

PEas.—We will sow for succession till 
the first of June, using such kinds as 
Abundance, Heroine, and Market Gar- 
den. O’Roukes and Alphas are no use 
now. 

SNAP BEANS.—We will sow freely from 
thison. A row a week will keep you in 
fine succulent pods; if this is too often, 
sow Black Wax, Valentine, and Refugee, 
a piece of a row of each, at one time, 
once a fortnight. 

Liaas —We have sown some hills on 
high, warm, sandy ground, but we will 
not dare sow the main crop before the 
end of May or the first of June. Have 
the poles 4x4 feet, or, if you have only a 
couple of rows, then three to three and 
one-half feet apart. 

CaBBAGE.—Between the middle and end 
of May sow your winter cabbage seed, 
cauliflower and Brussels sprouts. If you 
sow too early the heads will burst in fall; 
if too late they won’t be big or hard- 
hearted enough for keeping. 

CELERY.—See that the beds are kept 
clean, and the ground between the rows 
of seedlings stirred a little. If the seed- 
lings haven’t come up yet, make sure 
that there is nothing wrong with them; 
if the ground is hard, dry, and exposed 
they will not come up through it. 

Keep the hoe or cultivator busy at 
work to destroy weeds and also to pul- 
verize the ground. 


Miscellaneous. 


HOW TO FORM AN ABRBARIUM. 
Il. 
DRYING FLOWERS. 


A lot of old newspapers are just what 
is wanted to dry the specimens of flowers 
and plants; the papers should be torn 
across the middle so that they will be in 
pieces about twenty-four inches long by 
about fifteen inches wide, or if not bulky 
the paper may be folded to these dimen- 
sions. A hundred sheets of tissue paper 
of the same dimensions as above given 
will also be necessary. Two stout boards 
at least twenty-six inches long and eigh- 
teen inches broad must also be procured, 
and one or two thinner ones of the same 
size. Next get a heavy iron weight ora 
large flat stone. These things all in readi- 
ness we will now begin to prepare the 
specimens for the drying proces-. We will 
for example take the jack-in-the-pulpit, 
an ordinary specimen will be about ten 
inches long with two leaves and a flower 
springing out of the stalk, a bulbous- 
looking wrinkled formation at the base 
called a corm, and a few long slender 
roots. Take a knife and lay the blade of 
it flat against the stem and cut at least 


half of the bulbous looking formation off . 


as itis too thick to dry whole; take also 
as much from the inside of what ts left 
without injuring the outer part or roots, 
and it is ready for putting in the paper. 
Now put one of the stout boards on 
any convenient box or table, being sureit 
is level, then put on the board at least 
four thicknesses of newspaper and one 
sheet of tissue paper, then put che plant 
on the middl. of the paper lengthwise; 


placing the leaves and flower in as nat- 
ural a position as possible, and put 
another sheet of the tissue paper and 
four thicknesses of newspaper on top. 
Then with the right hand, draw down 
gradually one end of the papers and tis- 
sue paper until the plant is exposed, now 
catch the base of the specimen on top of 
the papers with the left hand arranging 
any parts that may be out of position 
with the nght, work up theleft gradually 
replacing the paper at the same time 
until it is covered and every leaf straight- 
ened out, the weight of the paper will 
keep the parts safely in their places. Con- 
tinue with the next specimen in the same 
way, only do not have the stem of the 
second specimen immediately on top of 
the stem of the first, but just a trifle to 
the right of it, the next one to the left, and 
soon. Ifany stems are tuo thick a little 
ractice with a sharp knife will soon 
ring them to the thickness which will 
admit of their being pressed. In putting 
ae between papers for the first time 
eep the top parts of the best leaves 
downwards, and the poorest ones _re- 
versed itis best to show both sides of 
the leaves, but in nearly all cases it is 
only necessary to show the under part of 
only one leaf. Flowers should be dried, 
one with the petals fully expanded and 
another with them placed as if they were 
half closed; this shows the reverse side of 
the petals, and what is of more impor- 
tance, the calvx, or the little green leaf- 
like parts at the base of the flower. When 
you have six or eight specimens bet ween 
papers, place on top of them one of the 
thin boards so as not to have the surface 
too uneven, then proceed as before. Do 
not put in more than say twenty-four 
specimens at any onetime. A wight of 
about twelve pounds may be placed on 
top of the last board and the whole left 
in an airy, dry place for about twelve or 
eighteen hours. In changing them have 
some very dry paper ready, then remove 
the weight and take off the top board, 
placing it on a spot where it can remain 
or the next twenty-four hours, then put 
some of the dry paper on the top of it, 
remove the paper until ou reach the first 
two sheets of tissue paper, but do not 
even look at the plant between the tissue 
sheets, but take them carefully with the 
specimen between and place them on top 
ofthe dry paper resting on the board, 
putting a few more dry sheets on the top 
of this, and so on until all have been re- 
moved. Although the tissue paper may 
appear damp it will do no harm if put 
between nice dry newspapers; the great 
point is not to disturb the plant between 
the tissue papers until it is dry. In this 
way the most delicate ferns may be dried 
without a leaf being displaced or muti- 
lated in any way. After the first change 
the weight should be increased to about 
fiftv pounds and the specimens should be 
turned every twenty-four hours until they 
are dry, which they should be in the 
majority of cases, after five days have 
clapsed. Grasses and ferns dryvery quickly, 
orchids and succulent plants taxe at least 
a week before they are thoroughly dry. 
G. W. OLIVER. 
U. S. Botanical Gardens, Washington, 
D.C. 


Books. 


HOW TO RAISE CUT FLOWBRS. 


Is the name of a book of 22S pages 
written by .Myron A, Hunt, of Terre 
Haute; Indiana.The author also pub- 
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GREENHOUSES WITH SHORT SPAN TO THE SOUTH. FROM “HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS.” 


lishes the book. Mr. Hunt isa pr-ctical 
and prosperous florist, and he owes his 
success to his own energy, progressive 
ileas, and close application to business. 
From its inception he has_ been treasurer 
of the Society of American Florists, which 
shows the high respect in which he is 
held by the commercial florists through- 
out the country. His book is written 
from a commercial standpoint, and more 
with the view of aiding the florist who 


book, the voice of plain, practical, suc- 
cessful experience, so welcomely. Mr. 
Hunt deals minutely with how to build 
greenhouses substantially, serviceably 
and economically, how to ventilate them 
for the different subjects they are erected 
to contain, and how to heat them by 
steam, or by hot water as practiced by 
several systems nowadays. In building 
greenhouses we have been 1n the habit of 
erecting them with a long sloping side 


MR. HUNT'S IDEA OF THE BEST FORM FOR SHORT-SPAN-TO-THE-SOUTH GREENHOUSE. 


in quantity for market are dealt with 
separately; and soils, watering, insects 
and other practical points are also 
handled in the same conscientious way 
peculiar to the author. It contains forty- 
one illustrations. 


AMERICAN CHRYSANTHEMUM SOCIETY.— 
Report of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of chrysanthemums, before the A. 
C.S. at Washington, D. C. August, 1892. 
The committee consisted of Elijah A. 
Wovod and Arthur H. Fewkes, both of 
Newton, Mass., and the report is in- 
cluded in a 37 page pamphlet. It has been 
sent to us by the secretary, E. Lonsdale, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. Four classes of 
chrysanthemums are mentioned, namely, 
Incurved, Japanese Incurved, Japanese. 
and Reflexed, and a list of varieties of 
each class is given, together with the 
names of the raiser or introducer, and 
the disseminator, and the year in which 
the variety was put upon the market; 
also the color of the flower. More than 
half the pamphlet is devoted to an 
alphabetical list of varieties. 


NHEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 
\ and Ornamental Plants and 
\ Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 
— Ferns, Aquatics. 


Trees. etc. 

stock safely shipped every- 

? Send stamp for new and full 

grows flowers in quantity for selling, facing the south and a shorter side to the pry efile ae 
than the amateur who grows onlyatew north; within the last two or three Establish 


plants for his own family’s gratification. 
But we must admit that the commercial 
florists attain the greatest excellence in 
the cultivation of flowers, cultivate the 
most desirable varieties, erect the best 
plant-growing greenhouses, and take ad- 
vantage of the most approved methods 
of construction and ventilation and heat- 
ing, and study the finest points incultiva- 
tion and economy. Competition is so 
keen that they have got to do it to keep 
up in the successful ranks in their profes- 
sion. And this is why we are glad to 
learn from them and absorb their sug- 
gestions; and why we receive Mr, Hunt's 


years however this system is undergoing 
a radical change, and now many florists 
are building their greenhouses with the 
long sloping span facing the north side 
and the short steep side to the south, 
claiming superior cultural results from it. 
Our illustration, tak-n from Mr. Hunt's 
book shows a set of greenhouses built in 
this new way by Mr. Fred Dorner, the 
great carnation hybridist of Indiana. The 
other illustration or end view represents 
Mr. Hunt’s idea of the best form of a 
short-span-to-the-south carnation house. 
In this book the several kinds of plants, 


as roses, violets, palms ferns, etc., grown? 


Ty DREER’S 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Piants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
an of garder topics mailed 
ree. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper.please say that you saw 


ithe advertisement in GarDENING, 
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Cabbage, 
Celery 
a» Cauliflower 


— PLANTS— 
Cabbage, $1.25 per 1,000; ready June 
ist to October 1st. 


Celery, $1.80 per 1,000; ready June 
20th to October 1st. 


Cauliflower, $2.75 per 1,000; ready 
June 10th tu October 1st. 


ee. 


Trade List and Price on larger quantities sent 
on application. We make this a SPECIALTY and 
can supply your wants in this line satisfactorily. 


~<tes— JOHN ° © @¢ e 
Lock Box 215, BLOOMFIELD 


OVAL CITY, Stark Co., O. 
Telegraph and Express office—Middle Branch, 0. 


guage 4 bg setae aaa 
r==SA.H.Andrews&Co,.? tnicsco.” 


Order Now. The celebrated American Lotus 
Nelumbium luteum) fine flowering tubers. 25c: 6 for 
1. Shooting Stars. 15c; 4 for 50c. lad lants, ferns. 
and orchids, aquatics, etc. Catalogue Free. ‘Trad Trade 


Hed. 
ae D. M. ANDREWS, Milton, Wis. 


Ay Weightless"Gem" Beds 
Uh 


GEM AND 
JEWEL 


‘| =“Byeey” 


Garden have my and yermin will destroy 
Cultivators your trees and aaaners, 
/ / complete f you do DOs use common 
| sense in r protection. 
nei ae ane catalogue of Lene og tree. and flower 
yhee @ GARDEN TOOLS S are 
New Tlodel / : SENT FREE. ‘CUB ATORS. 
DRILL J. A. GOODYEAR. THE 
. Manchester, Mich. ‘“HARTMAN’’ 
The Oldest 
and Best. STEEL 


PICKET 
TREE 


, AND 
FLOWER CUARDS 


are vermin proof. They are grace- 
ful In appearance, will ornament your 
lawn, allow close cultivation and 
trimming of grass around — or 
tree, and will not conceal the foliage 
or shade the plant from the sun. 
Remember *‘ THE BEST is 


We A cil 


<t aS asia we 


EMERSON fff} ap, min CHEAPEST"? aLways, and buy 
. cnly the “HARTMAN” Guard. 

T3 tei , Write for our illustrated catalogue 

} ull of with testimonialsand prices ; also con- 

oe pine tains full information about Hartman 
Price post paid Flexible Steel Wire Mats, Steel Picket 


75 CENTS. ‘e Lawn and Steel Wire Panel Farm Fence. 


Address mn Evan HARTMAN MFC. CO., 


The Gardening Co. OM) shou). ot BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
Caer: “| “Ve One, 102 Chambers St., New York. 
= BRANCHES : 4 508 State St., a 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Daisy Hand Force Pump. 


ohio tbe’ TREES and VINES roe yo a oat outfit. Recipes furnished for 

lling all Insects and bugs. Money Is sav Hc bags ese solutions. The ‘“*DAsSY” 
is double acting; has a rubber nozzle. and ier band The git is = oy best and is made 
to withstand the action of water and acids. You waste money Ba Be ee outfits 
that do no better service. Pet a Pagel ways itcan be made useful ‘about the ho Send 
for circulars and prices. me money, as the — readily. A canbe ta tin Pump 
sent express paid for #2. oon ore a Catena n Pump for ddress 


Wii. M. JOHNSTON & SON, Pat. ‘& Mfr., Wilmot, Ohio. 
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VENTILATING = 
p = APPARATUS. 


Still leads them all in ease of operation. 
Self-oiling. Roller bearing overcomes that 
grinding friction usual where weight bears 
on. A trial wil convince you that you 
want only the Chalienge. 


ll 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON 


2A) 6€ APPLICATION TO 


a 


QUAKER CITY MACHINE COMPANY, RICHMOND, IND. 
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Buy 5,000 dozen of these \ Hose every spring 
and summer from us. 

It is made near Chem- 
nitz, Germany, by the best 
stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 
giving it great elasticity 
HA \ and splendid wearing quali- 

| ja ties. The gauge is so fine 

‘ue it resembles silk. The col- 
1) a] ors are Modes, Tans, and 

WY Greys, also in perfect fast 
black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. 


We Sell them at 25 cents 
a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 

When ordering include 2 
cents for postage a single 
pair, 10 cents for % doz. 
pairs, and 18 cents for 1 
doz. pairs. 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
SDS CHICAGO. 


We furnish ‘the : 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of,a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know 
your wants. 

All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


as pi aa im? 


eS 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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HITCHINGS & CO.. 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAIME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


(TtHEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
|- -THEVERY BEST GARDEN & LAWN Pena 


ma Os E 


iy Freda tase direct to themanufacturers 
Peek ec vons.” 16 Gutta Percha & Rubber Mig Co.’ eniesce's 


“TH. i. “HOOKER COMPANY, 


- « 5§7 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=#£ 


Write for latest prices. &4 4 A A FOR GREENHOUSES. 


We have made great improvements in machinery. and 
LO W R O S have also discovered a better #0 ar ao that we are now 
e et FLOW Rabin S that can't be bea 


of a host of our customers iat 
our make are the best in the market. Freight mks “oy th ; low ‘trom this point, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures On any quantity you want 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


Saw RECEIVED 
Lie 2 

Z AL 

The BEST 


AWARDS 

LAST 

FOUR 

) YEARS. 

\ Opens sash 
same height 

at far end. 

Catalogues 

Le ; Free. 

E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


Greenhouse Heating 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
j John A. Scollay, 
F., 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


~ [#Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


GARDENERS. © 00" resister wil be found 


ames of mpetent 
Gardeners, adapted for all positions. and we will take 
pleasure in sending these to anyone requiring their 
services. Correspondence solicite 
HENRY A DREER, Seedsman & Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHEA. 


HEALTH, vrata Sa eet tis 
are very closely 


WELL KEPT NATURAL” TEETH 
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ng gu Recommended by Den- 
tists Sad Piriiclana: Sold by first- 
class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co., 
Carson,sPirtle, Scott & Co., James H: 
Walker & Co.. Mandel Bros., Schles- 
Inger & Mayer. 
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HOW TO GROW CUT 


° * GARDENING. 


By MM. A. HUNT. 


FLOWERS 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 


The Cultivation of the Rose, Carnation, Chrysanthemum, 


and other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers. Also 


GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION, Illustrated. 
Handsomely bound in cloth and sent to any address upon receipt of $2.00. 


Mr. M. A. Hunt, Terre Haute, Ind. 
DEAR S1R,—I have received your book ‘‘How to Grow Cut Flowers."’ and after having carefully read it. in justice 
to you must say, that to me as an amateur, the work is simply invaluable. worth fifty ag get Ait roe make 
. H. BARNHART. 


everything so clear, ‘that he who runs may read.’’ 


MARSHALLTOWS, Iowa, April 2;th, 1893. 


Yours truly, 


For sale by the author, M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


CANNAS 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


BURPEE’S 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for ’93 


lis of most practical value to all who plaut 


W. ATLEE BURPEE&C 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue. -- - - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St.] 


SEEDS go everywhere, grow everywhere, and please 
everybody. 


SEEDS 


A handsome book of 172 pp; contains honest descriptions and illustrations 

of all desirable Seeds, Plants, and Novelties—free to intending purchasers 
475 and 477 North 5th St., 

¢ 476 and 478 York Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA.| 


them once is to use them always. 
Before you plant, be sure | 
and write for this Cata- 
logue of Best Seeds that | 


GROW! 


To use 


Goodyear Rubber Co. aman 


i i i ti tal 


We make specialty in 


GARDEN HOSE 


in both Rubber and Cotton. 


— All Kinds — 


@ RUBBER GOODS 


A Great Variety of 
Hose Reels, Spray Pipes, Sprinklers, Etc. 


—— = 141 Lake Street, Chicago. == 


Wwiite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. . . 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [lonroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


CACTI 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 
bulbs that cannot be had 
e eande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 
trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
$1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on 


BU LBS cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


A FINE ROSE 


Catalogue for 10 cts. 


"WM. B. REED, Box 8), C 1ambersburg, Pa. 


SURE to Grow, SURE 
to Bloom—and a packet of 
Beautiful Flower Seed. With 


Hardy Ferns 
and Flowers. 


You will find over 40 varieties of hardy 


| 


FERNS In my Catalogue, beautiful, and easily | 


grown. 


CYPRIP EDIUMS — white, purple and yeliow, 
TRILLIUMS-iarce pure white, purple, &c, 
LILIFES—pboth native and foreign—a long iist, 
WATER PLAN TS. Sweet Water Lilies, &ca 
WILD FLOWERS-in great quantity, 


IRIS—in great variety, with beautiful markings, 
Send for Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue, 


EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick. Mass. 

] ed , j “ 

Ghallen’s sku" rated ‘with printed head 
1ngs, Pp 

Gontract and to require theleast possible 

w ta, 

GOFPESPONAENGE asa sece ickiy 

name and sav , 

660r 5 7 5,000 Used ‘and Recorded. > 

on ae Saving Records on hand or 

CHALLEN, Publisher. 10 Spruce St. New York. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat yousaw theadv. in GARDENING. 
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Se . 
JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are perfectly 
hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
flowering as freely whether the season be 4 
wet or dry one. When grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most fully oP an 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for $1.0. 

Our new catalogue tells of hardy Trees Shruls, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhedo- 
dendrons. It will interest all who are interested io 
such matters, Wesend it FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire. and now have 


The Largest Plant in the World 


Hangin Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 


Fine Cut Roses, by express or mail, paid. also our 
popular floral Gostgns or children, etc, is of test! 
monials. Aster plants, white. blue, scarlet, and five 
other distinct colors. Stocks, Pyrethrum, Alyssul. 
etc. free by mail. 35c per duz. Four Tuberous Be- 
gonias, strong plants, in bud and bloom, from 4 |p¢" 
aes in four colors for $1. Pansy Plants, Everitt! 

rlant. fine large. and beautiful colors, free by mal! 
40c per dozen. Also Geranlums, Coleus, Verbenas. et¢ 
Send your list to be priced. Ali plants packed car 
fully and dellyered by express or mail to your door free 
of charges EVER ITT’s GREENHOUSES 

HackrAtstown. N. J. 


Vol. I. 
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DR. HADDOCK’S GARDEN, BEVERLY, MASS. 


CONTENTS. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


A country garden (with illuS)...............cssesesseesesees 287 
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WO WACED VOCE cciccdevnsicsccedghanctnseeshietssninedven 288 
Pzulownia imperialis (with illus).................:seceeees 288 
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TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSI, CROCUS, ETC. 


My Import Price List for Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi, Crocus, Lilies, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
and all Dutch and French Bulbs is now ready, and will be sent free on application. 


ORDERS FOR FALL DELIVERY RECEIVED BEFORE JULY 18’ WILL BE FILLED AT 
VERY LOW PRICES FOR STOCK OF EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH QUALITY. 


HK IK OK 


J. WILKINSON ELLIOTT. 


N7 Landscape Architect, 


Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 4 4 4 4 4 4 a 


Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 pages giving 
full lists of all the best sorts, wit ll direc- 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

P/AEONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 

desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 

HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 

WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
t lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


Pot Grown Strawberries. 

Selected varieties for family and market. 
Should be planted in dreds or AUGUST in or- 
der to get good results the following season. 
Handsome catalogue, with latest information as 
to varieties and culture, ready July Ist FREE. 
57a year. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, - Rochester, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON ( veal Seren 
600 Acr hirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, 
Fruit and Forest Tree nec an es: Priced 
Catalogue mailed mee. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Sue. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


CACT 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 
bulbs that cannot be had 
e ecande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 
trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
$1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on 


BU LB cacti, 116 pages. 180 cuts, 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


——— Beautiful 


Hardy Plants 


Charming Hardy Phloxes 
I2 | Distinet colors. per dozen. . $1.50 
ve niums 
I2 po vate Hi Pi el stone 1.50 
t Varieties Nar ants 
I2 Perdozen.... 4 a eae 1.50 
5 Mime. Crozy Cannas I 50 


The Whole Collection $5 © $6 


OASIS NURSERY CO. 
Westbury Station, L. I., N. Y. 


ONE MILLION « x «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private Aceon 
Catalogues Free. Prices Low. . . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
. Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Palms and Draczenas, 
LRGEST STOCK IN THE WE ST. 


PALMS from lic. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 

DRACZENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 
of other Decorative Plants, Send for catalogue, 
Wholesale lists to dealers. 2. 2... 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Paim Gardens, 
PLATTSNOUTH, NEBRASKA. 


Ernst Riemschnelder’s 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lily oF the Valley Pips 


for Fall Importation. 
For particulars apply to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., New York. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants. o 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMLAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
- « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CAN NAS__ 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 


and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
logue. . . ..., 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAMUEL HENSHAW 
~<te » LAN DSCAPE 


* GARDENER 
West New Brighton, 
e Staten Isiand, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES, 4tt_cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE I8T AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, §1.00a Year—% Numbers. Adver 
tising rates on application. 
Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1893, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to su becriptions. adver- 
business matters should be 
reseed to The Gardening Company. Monon Bulid- 
ing. Chicago. and ai! matters pertaining to the editorial 
ment of the paper should be addressed to the 

r of GARDENING, Glen Cove. N. Y. 


The Flower Garden. 


fi GOUNTRY GARDEN. 


On the tront page we give a picture of a 
flower border ia the garden of Dr. Had- 
dock, in the town of Beverly, near Bos- 
ton. Whata happy, homey, charming 
spot it is! See the old New England 
house, and the shade trees, and the bend- 
ing pear trees behind the high picket 
fence, forming a comely and appropriate 
background to the Doctor’s stately and 
many old-fashioned posies. The holly- 
hocks, single, double and semi-double, are 
there in all the floral glory our grand- 
mothers used to tell about. Behind them, 
along the top of the fence is spread a 
wealth of garden clematises delightful in 
their freedom and support; and clumped 
between and before the statelier plants 
are Soloman’s seal, sedums, lilies, and 
other old favorites that ask for only a 
foothold and protectin from rank weeds, 
and they will repay us with masses of 
healthy vigorous foliage, and abundance 
of blossoms. And edging the borders 
along the walk is a line of sea pink or 
sca thrift (Armeria) as it may be more 
frequently called. In a garden like this 
we find plenty, thrift, and beauty, anda 
nosegay every day inthe summer. It is 
a garden of hardy flowers. 


NARGISSUS AND TULIPS. 


Before the flowers of the earliest spring- 
blooming bulbs fade and pass by, the 
narcissus and early tulips begin to show 
color and open; this is particularly true 
where there are several beds giving some 
variation in exposure. For instance, ina 
late bed here the crocus is still in bloom, 
but in the early bed the blue, vellow, 
purple and white of chionodoxa, crocus, 
snowdrop and iris isnow amassof green, 
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which makes a foreground for the vivid 
red, pink and yellow of the Duc van Thol 
tulips, the dazzling yellow of the daffodils 
and the more modest buff and white of 
many hybrid narcissus. 

At this date the Duc van Thol tulips 
are a little past their prime; there are not 
only the scarlet and crimson, but the yel- 
low, orange, rosy and striped, all good, 
and to be reckoned among the most 
desirable of spring bloomers, The early 
tulips are now beginning to open; Chryso- 
lora, yellow and scarlet Pottebakker, 
Yellow Prince, Artus, Cardinal's Hat, 
Roi Cramoise, Thomas Moore, Duchess 
of Parma, Brutus, Jagt Von Delft, Keizers- 
kroon, Lac van Rhyn, La Precieuse, 
Miltiades, Pres. Lincoln, Rose Gris-de-lin, 
Rosamond Huyckman, Van der Neer, 
Waren von Leiden and Wouverman, 
covering the whole gamut of red, orange 
and yellow, besides the purples and vio- 
lets, whichare not always favoritecolors. 
My tulips, however, are not taken wu 
annually; they are planted once for all, 
and it is a question of the survival of the 
fittest. They are so cheap it does not 
pay me to lift and cure them; the bed 

om which the above names were taken 
is blooming for the third time, and is 
good enough for anything but a show 
place. Annuals are sown, or bedding 
plants are put in as the bulbs ripen, and 
the burder 1s bright with poppies, mari- 
golds orcalendulas, geraniums, heliotrope 
or salvias all summer. 

Tulipa sylvestris (florentina), is the 
only species yet well out, but some others 
begin to show color; of course T. Kauf- 
manniana is excepted. The old flowers 
were cut off last week, one pod being left 
for seeds. T. sylvestris, with its delicate 
pale yellow flowers, is charming; there is 
a garden near by in which it is wellestab- 
lished, where it has been growing for 
years, and propagates itself with the 
utmost freedom. In another garden T. 
Gesneriana grows almost wild, without 
any care that would not be given to 
phiox or day-lilies, and in a few days 
these borders will be a blaze of red. 

The yellow trumpet narcissus, Irish 
King—Ard Righ—was the first to open 
this year, followed closely by Henry 
Irving and Countess of Annesley, allin a 
warm sunny border, There are now in 
flower Achilles, Emperor, which is mag- 
nificent, Golden Plover, Golden Spur, 
Major, obvallaris, the Tenby daffodil, 
which 1s particularly good this season, 
Sir Watkin, and spurius. All these are 
fine with me; although oneis apt to think 
there isa great similarity among them, 
asin many ofthe other hybrid varieties, 
it passes away on better acquaintance. 
It is not a good plan to form an opinion 
too hastily upon the result of one season's 
bloom; they become more familiar with 
the second flowering, and, moreover, in 
my experience, they show their character 
better when established. The yellow 
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trumpet with the white perianth, the 
bicolors, are represented by Empress and 
Horsfieldii, the best, truly superb; Dean 
Herbert, and princeps. Nobilis I class 
with moschatus among the white or sul- 

hur trumpets; these and albicans, Leda 

cernuus), and bicolor of Haworth are 
dainty, delicate, and greatly increase the 
charm of cultivating and collecting, nar- 
cissus; they are not robust in their habits 
of growth, but are hardy, and improve 
with age, 

The white, pale, and lemon yellow hy- 
brid narvissus are now in good bloom; 
Burbidgei, Mary and Robin Hood, Barri, 
Figaro, Lorenzo, conspicuus and Golden 
Mary, incomparabilis, Cynosure, Frank 
Miles, su/phureus, Stella and Annie Baden, 
Leedsii, Circe, gloriosus and ramosus. 
These all succeed with me, are very 
hardy, and improve with cultiva- 
tion, besides adding much to the variety 
of the bed. They should be grouped 
together; it is a mistake to mix the differ- 
ent kinds of narcissus; have a bed ora 
part of a bed for each class. 


N. bulbocodium citrinusisin good bloom, 
but the type and var. monophyllus were 
winter killed. The hoop petticoat narcis- 
sus is beautiful; forces well and easily, 
but it is not to be depended upon in the 
open air. N. odorus—the campernelle— 
has passed the winter well; the new plant- 
ings always seem a little uncertain (the 
var. rugulosus is decidedly tender here), 
when well established, however, it is one 
of the best. 


The double varieties of N. incompara- 
bilis openin good form this season, butter 
and eggs, eggs and bacon, codlings and 
cream. N. telemomus fl. pl. (Von Sion) 
is a little later; that is by far the best of 
all the doubles, and when well established 
is about the gayest flower the garden can 
produce. 

Muscari botryoides and the var. album 
are nice, and, if left to themselves, care 
being taken to keep out perennial weeds, 
soon settle themselves, like the squill, as 
a permanent fixture in the bed; they are 
now at their best. 


Fritillaria Meleagris is now obtainable 
in great variety, and is not difficult to 
prow: F. amoaena is more delicate, but is 

ardy, and may succeed eventually; both 
are now in bloom. 

Leucojum xstivum shows a few flow- 
ers, but it is always rather tender here. 

Besides bulbous plants there is a beau- 
tiful yellow anemone (A. Alpina sul- 
Phurea’) in bloom, ore of the easiest 
plants to grow I know, perfect’y hardy, 
and spreads quickly by underground roots 
like our A. nemorosa, but with a much 
denser habit of growth. There are plenty 
of primroses, P. elatior in great variety, 
and also P. denticulata, which is hardy 
in sheltered places; P. Sieboldi stood 
the winter, but asjyvet does not show 
flowers. 
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In the Arnold Arboretum Prunus David- 
jana is succeeded by P. Mume in full 
bloom, and P. tomentosa; the last should 
be planted wherever early spring flowers 
are wanted. P. pendula, best ot all, is in 
bloom on the higher ground, but is not 
yet open in the valley, it hascome through 
the winter in perfect condition, and the 
buds were unhurt by severe late frosts. 

Rhododendron dahuricum and_ var. 
mucronatum are both covered with flow- 
ers, so too are R. precox and R. Early 
Gem. 

The forsythias are full of bloom, and 
very gay, but it grows harderand harder 
every year to distinguish amongst them. 
F. viridissima is distinct; F. suspeusa was 
until F’. Siebo/dii came. Now we have F. 
intermedia, and what is the F. Fortuneii 
of this vicinity? If the last two were 
alike, matters would be much simplified, 
but in F. intermedia you sometimes find 
the trifoliate leaf which I have never seen 
inthe plant we call F. Fortuneii. This 
last seems to be the brightest and best of 
all, but no one seems to know what it is, 
and no nurserymen send it true. 

B. M. Watson. 

Bussey Institution of Harvard Univer- 
sity, May 10, 1893. : 


THE FLOWBR GARDEN. 


We generally try to have our gardens 
‘dena out and everything neat and tidy 

efore Decoration Day. In an unusually 
cold spring like this, however, some plants 
as alternanthera and coleuses are better 
unplanted before June. The grass is beau- 
tifully green and has been all mown over 
three times; where there were empty 
rl aba we resowed them with grass and 
the grass is now up andall isa fresh green 
sod. The edgings have beentrimmea with 
an edging shears, a tool you can do the 
work with better and ten times quicker 
than with a wool shears. 

The trees, except catalpas, honey locust 
paulownias and persimmons are in leaf 
and lovely; and the lilacs, American crab 
apples, azaleas, spirzas, and many other 
shrubs, are in full floral glory. 

Among hardy perennials see that holly- 
hocks and larks;ur get stakes in time; 
don’t wait till they spread apart or top- 
ple over before you support then. Some 
plants as heliopsis, spiderwort, and wild 
violets may have seeded about and made 
weeds of themselves, root out all such 
seedlings just as much as if they were 
dandelions or chickweed. Some of our 
best helianthuses spread very much at the 
root; to let all the shoots grow up would 
be to spoil them all, better reduce the 
clumps to limited size and thin out those 
that are left. Clean off the decayed leaves 
from yuccas and the dirt from about 
them; they will look ever so much better 
forit. Don’t allow oriental poppies or 
other plants with wide spreadiog leaves 
to reach over your pinks, pansies, or small 
plants of anv kind, for it would ruin the 
covered plants. If your moss pinks flow- 
ered full and are now done blooming cut 
over the old blossoms with a wool shears 
and remove them, so as to give the green 
leaves a chance to grow. and to avoid 
rotting, which a mat of old flowers often 
causes. If you don’t want seed of the 
white rock cress and golden alyssum cut 
over the old flower stems, it will make 
the plants look neater. 

Fill up every empty space with some 
thing. If you havn't a lot of reserve 
plants get some bulbs of summer hya- 
cinths, gladioli, Milla biflora, montbretia 
or the hke and plant in them, or sowa 
pinch of seed of mignonette, coreopsis, 
sweet alyssum, portulacca, or the like in 
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them. Itis a good plan to sow a lot of 
Drummo:id silos. zinnias, French mari- 
golds, annual coreopsis, scarlet salvia, 
dwarf nasturtiums, China asters, and 
other quick-growing annuals in a corner 
by themselves, and transplant them 
wherever vacancies may occur. 


Attend to the vines. The different cle- 
matises if at all neglected in their early 
life get entangled and never look so pretty 
afterward. Chicken wire netting makes 
a capital support for them especially to 
cling to up the veranda or side of the 
house. Even the everlasting pea wantsa 
support. If you are short of vines remem- 
ber the morning glories and tall nastur- 
tiums; they are showy and easily raised 
from seed. 


THE FARMBR’S GARDEN. 


On the farm Liaetaas scope and oppor- 
tunities are offered for the adornment 
of the home, thaa the cottager has got, 
yet many of our farmers do not avail 
themselves of theiradvantages. The home 
lot should not be the stamping ground of 
igs and chickens, it should be reserved 
or the instruction and pleasure of the 
family. 

Clean up and fence the home lot, banish 
the stock and chickens from it, and con- 
secrate that portion of the farm to decor- 
ative horticulture; make it your recrea- 
tion ground. Your wife, and vour sons 
and daughters will join vou readily. You 
have often promised them you would com- 
mence the work of fixing up, Put on your 
horticultural clothes. Now take an ob- 
servation from the house of the prospect; 
then walk down to the road, and you 
will probably decide that your present 
straight road leading to the house, shall 
be changed to sweep around a point, and 
be called the drive, and that vou will 
presently plant that point with a heavy 
clumb of trees and shrubbery; and that 
another bank of trees and shrubbery shall 
hide the projecting ends of the out-houses 
from the road view, and that a mass ot 
trees and shrubs on the corner next the 
road, and diagonally opposite the bend 
in the drive, would be restful to the eye, 
when viewed from the house, and further 
that the fence lines could be masked by a 
judicious planting of trees, shrubbery, 
vines and plants of native growth. The 
lines of foliage should be sinuous and fur- 
ther emphasized by planting single speci- 
mens of trees or Shrubs off from the promi- 
nent points. Avoid, however, the dotting 
of trees and shrubs, orchard fashion; let 
the projections in the foliage line be bold 
enough to seem to hide greater beauty 
beyond. 

The planting on the fence lines should 
also be so arranged as to retain in view 
any pleasing feature in the landscape _ be- 
yond the line of planting. Pines, spruces, 
and larches can be used with good effect 
behind the groups of shrubs. 


In some districts, many shrubs and 
trees can be obtained from the woods, 
such as the juneberry, the red bud, crab 
apple, hawthorn or thorn apples, spirea, 
and red osiers. Of the dogwoods and cor- 
nels there are several indigenous to this 
district. Then selections may be made 
in Our nurseries from introductions from 
Japan, China and elsewhere. Among 
these are Exochorda grandiflora, Styrax 
Japonica, Viburnum plicatum, Berberis 
vulgaris, B. Thunbergi, sweet pepper 
bush, Cornelian cherry, flowering dog- 
wood, Japan quince, forsythiasin variety, 
snowdrop tree, Hydrangea paniculata, 
philadelphus or mock orange in variety, 
and spirieas, lilacs, weigelias, etc. 

Plant under the shade of the larger 
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shrubs, prairie and wood lihes, tnilliums, 
lady’s slippers, ferns, etc., and spring flow- 
ering bulbsin generous quantities. Clumps 
ofins, Japan anemones, tiger lilies, day 
hlies, plantain lilies and other plants of 
this class, may be planted or clumped with 
the shrubbery in such a manner as to 
improve the intended natural effect. 


A few specimens of the blue spruce ( Picea 
pungens), the cut leaf birch, the weeping 
elm, or other trees of special characteristics 
may be planted singly on the lawn but 
such plantin mist be carefully done; the 
dotting style of planting should be 
avoided. Single specimens should enly be 
placed to give greater effect to some feat- 
ure, as the bringing into greater relief of 
some prominent point in the foliage line, 
or to give an apparent reason for the 
sweep of a walk, and not merely to fil 
up a space that may seem open. It is the 
space or foreground that gives expression 
to the foliage line. J. A. PETTIGREW. 

Chicago. 


THE WATBR HYACGINTA. 
(Eichhornea crassipes.) 


Try a plant of this curious aquatic in 
your garden the coming summer; it will 
repay you. It has only been in common 
cultivation a year or two, and 1s not 
nearly so well known as it ought to be. 
The plant floats on the surface of the 
water, the leaf stems being inflated into 
a bulb-like formation to insure buovancy. 
It does fairly well when thrown into a 
tub of water and left to take care ot its- 
self, but to insure rapid growth and large 
numbers of its hyacinth-like flowers betore 
the summer is over, you should put a 
little rich earth loosely around the roots 
of the plant,in a flower pot. or as I pre- 
fer, an old tomato can, and raise it on 
top of another pot placed on the bottom 
of the tub until it is just in the same po r 
tion in the water as if it were afloat. In 
a short time it willsend out young plants 
much in the same way as strawberry 
plants do; these will continue attached to 
the parent plant until they have made 
enough roots to enable them to live in- 
dependently. These young plants may 
when large enough, be put into separate 
tomato cans, filling about six in that way; 
within a few weeks they will cover the 
surface of the water with a dense mass ot 
leaves and flowers. So rapidly do they 

ow and increase that a single plant has 

een known, under favorable circum- 
stances, to cover an area of twenty 
square yards in a single season. 
G. W. OLIVER. 


PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 


This is a fair sized tree, and a native of 
Japan, but of precarious hardiness 10 
gardens in the northern states. It has 
been in cultivation for many years At 
Elsinore, near Glen Cove, there areseveral 
old trees forty feet high, and which blos- 
som freely every year, usually in the first 
fortnight of June. The flowers are large 
and bluish, quite showy when near by, 
but not so much when seen in the dis 
tance, and they are borne on ampleterm- 
nal panicles. The flower panicles are well 
formed and the buds well developed, and 
encased in a buff colored leathery coat 
the fall previous to blooming, presenting 
the appearance in winter of panicles ot 
fruit. The tree has large catalpa-like 
leaves, and a good deal is made of it tor 
its foliage effect. A curious thing about 
this treeis that the young plants grow 
with great luxuriance, making immense 
leaves, and every winter for halfa dozen 
or moré years they are apt to be killed 
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YOUNG SPROUT OF PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 


down to the ground, only to throw up 
one or more sprouts the following spring 
with greater vigor than ever. Thena 
shoot may endure the winter and lay the 
foundation for the future tree. After the 
wood gets hard, and a few years old, the 
chances are that the tree is established. It 
is propaga tse from seed. 

ur illustration is from a photograph 
of a young plant in Mr. Egan’s garden at 
Highland Park, Chicago. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM MAY 20. 


_ The bleeding heart ( Dicentra spectabilis) 
18 acommon plant in gardens, growing 
well in any sort of soil, but bestina deep, 
rich, sandy loam, and partially shaded 
position. Other dicentras in bloom are 
eximia and cucullaria. 

Corydalis nobilis is a good plant, and 
easily grown. It is about a toot high, 
and has rich golden yellow flowers. It 
thrives in a good light sandy soil, anda 
slightly shady position. 

The spring orobus (QO. vernus) is one of 
the first plants of the pea tamily to bloom 
inthe borders. Its flowers are purple and 
blue, produced very abundantly on stems 
about a foot high. This is a very accom- 
modating plant, growing equally well 
under trees or in the full sunshine. 

Among yellow flowers in bloom now 
there are none prettier than the golden 
alyssum. The large leaved saxifrages, 
(S. cordifolia, S. crassifolia, and S. ligu- 
lata) are bold and effective plants. They 
have rose-colored showy flowers, lasting 


for several weeks, which are produced on 
stout stems about a foot high. 

The creeping ftorget-me-not (Ompha- 
lodes verna) with its bright blue flowers, 
grows and thrives well in a shady place. 
Another good plant to grow under the 
shade of trees 1s the common periwinkle 
(Vinca minor). It is a low trailing ever- 
green plant, bearing pale blue fiowers. 

The moss pink (Phlox subulata) is one 
mass of flowers. It is a native plant, 
delighting in a dry slope, or in any place 
where water won't lodge around it. 
Other phloxesin bloom are P. amaena and 
P. reptans. 

The Iceland poppies are beginning to 
bloom. They are quite hardy, and come 
up annually from self-sown seeds. They 
have yellow, white, or orange red flow- 
ers, according to variety. 

Robinson's anemone 1s a large-flowered 
variety of the wood anemone with sky- 
blue blossoms. It is one of the prettiest 
of early flowers, and hikes a partially 
shady place and moist light soil. 

In a cool shady spot auriculas are 
blooming freely. They are easily raised 
from seed. I grow them one year in small 
p-ts, and plant them out the next sea- 
son. Primula Cashmeriana has flowered 
well, and has stood the severe winter in 
an exposed situation. Primula denticu- 
Ixta purpurea is a good primrose, and 
should be grown in a deeploamy soil and 
partially shaded situation, The European 
wild primrose is one mass of yellow 
blooms, and the glowing garden varieties 
are making a fine show. 
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Fritillarias are bulbous plants that 
should be planted in the tall; after plant- 
ing them they willtake care of themselves 
and flower each succeeding spring. Those 
in bloom now are imperiahs, imperialis 
aurea, Meleagris, and its varieties, Ruth- 
enica, obliqua and tenella. 


The species of tulips now in bloom are 
Greigii, Florentina, sylvestris, and Kol- 
akuwskiana. The last named is a 
auty. 


Only two of the columbines are in b'oom 
yet, our common native one, Canadensis 
and oxypetala. [The last namedis known 
in gardens as Aquilegia Sibirica.—Ep.] 

Polemonium reptans is a little native 
plant, with a great abundance of bluish 
flowers. 


The Asiatic globe flower (‘rollius 
Asiaticus) has large golden yellow con- 
spicuous blossoms; it grows strongly in 
moist, good soil, and likes protection 
from bright sunshine. 


Other good showy plants in bloom are 
epimediums, aubretias, trilliums, speed- 
wells, rock-cress, lungwort, erysimum, 
Pachysandra procumbens and P. termin- 
alis, and Globularia trichosantha. 

ROBERT CAMERON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


OLD TULIPS A FAILURE.—Most of the 
tulip beds that were not reset last fall, but 
in which the tulip bulbs of the year before 
had been |: ft, are a partial failure. I think 
this was caused by the incessant rains 
and wet weather we had last June and 
July rotting the bulbs in the ground, for 
the tulips that were planted last fall are 
very fine. This failure is quite disappoint- 
ing to many who left their bulbs in the 
ground over summer, expecting such 
treatment would rather invigorate than 
impair them. J. T. TEMPLE. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS, a professional opin- 
10n.—Those pictures in the last number 
of GARDENING, pages 273 and 275 have 
more landscape foresight and expression 
than any artificial plan that could be 

ainted. Your Dosoris selections are what 

look for and remember with pleasure. 
JAMES MacCPHERSON. 
Landsca 
328 Strate St. Trenton, N. J. 


Gardener, 


Trees and Shrubs. 


MAGNOLIAS. 


This spring has been very favorable for 
magnolias, we have had no frost to inter- 
fere with their beauty. In some seasons 
it does happen that the blossoms of M. 
stellata and M. conspicua get injured by 
late frosts, but that has not been the case 
this year. In the spring ot 18771 set out 
a small plant of M. stellata (also known 
as Halleana), it is now twelve feet high, 
and such a sight when it is in bloom and 
so fragrant! This species really is fra- 
grant, while other kinds such as conspicua, 
Soulangeana, Alexandre, Norbertiana, 
have only a peculiar smell, more disagree- 
able than pleasant to many persons, 


One thing I should like to remark is 
that now is the proper time to prune 
these early-blooming magnolias. Most 
everywhere one sees chem neglected, high 
skyward, sprawling on the ground, or 
detormed, still beautiful when in bloom 
although unsightly the rest of the year. 


Now, there is scarcely any other class 
of trees that can\bé so>easily brought 
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back to good form. Ihave cut old, ugly 
fellows with stems as thick as my leg, 
and in two years they had become beau- 
tiful trees. Cut or saw them dowa to the 
height you wish, they will break out very 
readily the first summer. The next spring 
shorten the tips of the largest branches to 
get symmetry, also thin out between 
them where there are many small sprouts. 
Continue to do this, more or less as is 
necessary every season for a tew years, 
and you will have handsome, symmetri- 
cal trees, and fine flowers and luxuriant 
foliage. 


This spring pruning after the flowers 
have fallen, applies of course to the early 
spring flowering kinds; for the later 
blooming sorts you have to follow a dif 
ferent course; they generally are big trees 
and form themselves. Still if you wish to 
keep them within bounds, the only thing 
is to cuc or prune them and sacrifice flow- 
ers for one year, they will also look 
better. 

Magnolia parviflora is one of the sum- 
mer or late-blooming kinds, but I prune 
it in spring, and find that wood buds 
break out from the stems below the cuts, 
and all of these shoots bloom the first 
summer. As this kind gets very thick I 
find it necessary to thin out the young 
shoots as well as cut off the tips of the 
strong ones. 

M. glauca var. Thompsomana should 
also be treated like parvifora, forit grows 
very straggling unless kept in good form 
by pruning. 

The following are early-blooming sorts: 
Magnolia stellata, conspicua, Lennie, 
Soulangeana, Alexandrx, Norbertiana, 
speciosa, purpurea, gracilis, Kobus, 
superba, and atropurpurea. The later or 
summer-blooming sorts include:—Magno- 
lia hypoleuca, parviflora, Watson, Um- 
brella, macrophylla, glauca, glauca var. 
Thompsoniana, acuminata, cordata, and 
auriculata. J. R. TRuMpy. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN FLOWBR MAY 19. 


The wsrm weather is pushing vegeta- 
tion along so rapidly that turn where we 
will among trees and shrubs, beautiful 
flowers greet us on every hand. Among 
double flowering sorts these are now in 
full display the double flowering plum; 
almond, pink and white; peach in three or 
more sorts; apple; cherry in several sorts; 
the Sieboldii, with large pink flowers, 
perhaps the best of all, and Prunus spi- 
nosa, with small white button-like flow- 
ers, not unlike those of Spirza prunifolia, 
which also is in flower. Our native Judas 
tree (Cercis Canadensis) and the Japanese 
one (C. Japonica) are full of flowers. 
Much as our native one does to enliven 
the woods about us it does not make the 
display the other does with its deep rose 
colored flowers. Pyrus Japonica in many 
colors is to be seen. The old scarlet has 
for company a cnmson, pink, white and 
other varieties, and there is P. Maulei 
with salmon colored flowers. A native 
shrub, rare because it is not easily propa- 
gated, is the Fothergiila alnifolia. Its 
white flowers are in close heads, and gen- 
erally numerously produced. Daphne 
cneorum is now a sheet of pink flowers, 
and the odor of them is most delicious. 
It hikes a bed of sand to grow in, then it 
grows well and blooms abundantly. 
Daphne Genkwa also makes a fine dis- 
play, but its odor is very faint. Its pur- 
plish hlae blossoms however are very 
showy. 

The earliest magnolias are over, but 
closely following them are the two forms 
of obovata purpureaand gracilis, the pur- 
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purea is a stronger grower and has darker 
flowers than the other. The variety 
Alexandrina is just over. Of the many 
sorts of the Soulangeana type observed 
of late years in cultivation, this is the 
only one that appears different. The 
flowers have less color, and are smaller 
than Soulangeana. The magnificent 
Magnolia Frazer! is now in tull display. 
The flowers are lemon vellow in the bud, 
whiter when expanded, large and deli- 
ciously fragrant. 

The silver bell (Halesia) in two kinds, 
tetraptera and Meehan1, 1s now tull ot its 
snow white blossoms. The first named 
makes much the better display. The 
European bird cherry (Prunus Padus) 
and our wild red cherry (Prunus Pennsyl- 
vanica) are showing their snow white 
blossoms. Lilacs of many kinds are in 
bloom. The first to open was oblata, 
a Cninese species, much like the English, 
but a httlehghtercolored, perhaps. Uf the 
old taslnoned kinds there are many sorts, 
as they are easily raised from seeds, and 
in this way both darker and lighter 
colored ones have been produced. And 
the Persian, both purple and white, are 
among the others. 

Bush honeysuckles (Lonicera) are in 
fine display. Fragrantissima is still in 
bloom, now in company with the Tarta- 
rian, pinkish cream, and its variety 
grandiflora, with large rosy pink flowers, 
as well as Xvlosteum the fly honeysuckle, 
with wooly leaves and yellowish white 
flowers. 

Azaleas are coming thick and fast. 
Included are mollis in tlame colored and 
yellow sorts, and blossoms as large as 
the indoor sorts; nudiflora, the pink 
blossomed one of our woods, amacna, rose 
colored ‘‘hose in hose’’ tlowers, and the 
double flowered Ghents, which open a 
little in advance of the single ones. And 
Rhododendron Vasev1, with its light pink 
aczalea-like tlowers, 1s making a grand 
showing. 

Viburnums will soon be out in force, at 
present Latana, the waytaring tree of 
Europe, with its fine corymbs of white 
blossoms, is the only one with flowers ex- 
panded. In addition to what have been 
inentioned there are the following: Sam- 
bucus pubens, flowers white; Pyrus Park- 
mami, rosy pink; red flowering currant 
(RKibes sanguineum) red; Caragana arbor- 
escens, yellow, peashaped flowers; Anona 
triloba, the pawpaw, greenish brown; 
Rhodotypus Kerrioides, white; Staphvlea 
Colchica, white, in small clusters; Laurus 
Sassatras, yellow; Corchorus Japonica, 
yellow, in single and double sorts, and the 
variegated leaved single flowered; If 1s- 
taria sinensis in the common, the white 
and the double sorts; Andromeda Mart- 
ana, wlite; Vaccinium corymbosum and 
other species, all white; Calvcanthus 
floridus, plum color; Crategus coccinea, 
and Fraxinus ornus and excelsior. 

Philadelphia. JOSEPH MEEHAN, 


THB EFFEGT OF LAST WINTER ON GARDEN 
PLANTS IN IOWA. 

The damage caused by the severe 
weather of last winter can now. be 
plainly seen on the evergreens and shrubs. 
Hybrid p:rpetual and other roses have 
been cut to the ground, even Madame 
Plantier, which some people claim is as 
hardy as a white oak, has been killed to 
the ground. It pays to cover al roses in 
Winter in this state. 

Wergelia rosea, amabilis, and nivea, and 
the beautiful variegated variety were 
badly frozen, while fortbunda in the next 
row 1s unhurt. 

Tamarix Amurensis 
frozen to the snow line. 


and Gallica are 


The beautiful Japan snowball (Vibur- 
num plicatum) has been very badlv in- 
jured; a large bush I planted in 1873 is 
nearly killed, while the voung bushes are 
notso badly hurt. The common old 
snowball has not been injured. 

Spirea opulifolia aurea and S. Can- 
tonensis (Reevesiana) are injured, while 
S. Van Houtteiin the same group is not 
hurt. Deutzia gracilis and crenata, Elz- 
agnus hortensis, and Pyrus_ Japonica 
hive all been badly hurt. Indeed. we 
can seldom get the Japan quince (Prrus 
Japonica) to bloom more than a foot 
from the ground without covering the 
whole bush. The altheas also are trozen 
back, but we do not mind that, as they 
will bloom yet from the new wood. 

Norway spruce, white pine, American 
arbor vite and red cedar on west and 
north facing slopes seem as if they were 
burnt, while Scotch and Austrian pines 
on the same exposures do not show any 
signs of injury. 

Young three and four year old tulip 
trees are killed to the ground, and some 
of the older trees are frozen back. The 
same may be said of the catalpa. A 
great many of our finer clematises have 
fared badly too, 

Herbaceous plants, owing to the heavy 
coating of snow on them, have wintered 
well. J. T. TEMPLE. 

Davenport, Iowa. 


RBETINOSPORAS. 


The retinosporas are coniferous shrubs 
or small trees indigenous to Japan, and 
they are among the most valuable ever- 

reens cultivated in our gardens, Thev 
ook like arborvites, and, indeed, are 
classed as generically pertaining to them. 
While all of them are hardy apparently 
on Long Island, far inland, and in ng- 
orous parts their hardiness is in question. 
Above all things give them shelter trom 
prevailing winds 1n winter. 

Our illustration 1s engraved froni a 
photograph by Mr. Paul Dana, of a 
handsome specimen of Retinosposa ob- 
tusa at Dosoris. This plant 1s about 
fourteen feet high, and perfectly hardy 
here, and it has the advantage of being 
one of the commonest and handsoinest 
of the genus. In Nipon it becomes a 
forest tree. There are  peudulous 
branched forms of it, and an elegant one 
with a slightly suffused golden tinge. 
called gracilis aurea. There are also a 
dwarf green-leaved variety of it, and a 
golden vanegated form of thedwart one. 
All are equally hardy and can be had of 
nurserymen. 

The next commonest species is R. pisi- 
fera, an elegant little tree, but sometimes 
susceptible of injury in winter. There 
are several odd forms of it, especially 
two, namely, flitera and filitormis, and 
their yellow variegated forms. All gar- 
dens should strive to have these elegant 
Varieties. 

The blue retinospora (A. sguarrosa) is 
very striking and handsome too; it is a 
form of pisifera. The heath-like retin- 
ospora (R. ericoides) becomes green in 
summer and metallic brown in winter. 
When in perfection it 1s a beautiful bush, 
but the snows of winter spread it badly 
and mar its form. 

The club-moss leaved retinospora (R. 
lycopoides), a form of obtusa, looks 
like a monstrosity, but it is pretty. An- 
other form is the fern-branched vanety 
(R. flicaule), and it isa beauty. One ot 
the commonest of all is the golden leaved 
forin of R. plumosa, which belongs to 
pisitera, but where heavy snows occur im 
winter It too is_apt to get its branches 
spread_apart, 
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Although these are the most trequent 
in cultivation there are others, such as 
Fulleri, a handsome yellow variegated 
form raised by A. S. Fuller, of New Jersey, 
and silvery tipped forms of p/umosa, and 
some others, and providing one can give 
them shelter from wind and plant them 
in good moist soil they are all well worth 


growing. 


NOTES ABOUT TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Prunus Maackii comes into bloom a 
week before the European bird cherry 
(P. Padus), andisa very hardy, beauti- 
ful and little known tree of very fast 
growth. 

The flowering dogwood is grand in the 
margins of our woods and by the country 
road sides. Don’t you think it is worth 


planting more of? It is easily trans- 
planted. 

The weeping mulberry is a very formal 
close-together habited drooping tree, of 
vigorous habit; indeed its branches after 
reaching the ground continue to grow, 
spreading out over it in a thick mat of 
greeny We don’t like the abrupt head of 
the weeping part, $80 We are training ours, 
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which are on their own roots, to long 
straight stems tied up to long poles, let- 
ting the side shoots droopat will. Ithas 
a more pleasing effect. 

Among hardy azaleas the new species 
known as Rhododendron Vaseyi is one of 
the earliest to bloom, and it has the 
clearest pale pink color of any of them. 

The beeches look lovely as they are 
hurrying into fresh leaf and growth. In 
this early stage the American is hand- 
somer than the European. The broad- 
leaved European one has a striking ap- 
pearance. Rivers’ purple beech is dark- 
ening in color more and more every day. 
We have a purple weeping one as well, 
and a dwarf purple form, and the tricolor 
leaved variety, which at this early period 
of growth is strikingly pretty. 

How the brooms got killed last winter! 
Every plant of Cytisus nigricans is dead, 
so to is every one we had of Andreanus; 
even the common broom (C. scoparius) 
has been injured a good deal. Labur- 
nums are all right though. 

Eleagnus longipes seems to be hardy 
as a dandelion; it is in full bloom now, 
and so crowded with scurfy yellow flow- 
ers as to be quite pretty. The blooms 
are pleasantly fragrant. 

All of the deciduous magnolias—every 
one of those mentioned by Mr. Trumpy, 
page 289—has proved perfectly hard). 
But for the first time in several years M. 
grandifiora, although encased in a pile of 
bottomless, headless barrels, set onc 
above another over it to protect it from 
wind and hard frost, has lost all of its 
leaves, and is more hurt than lever before 
knew it to be in winter. M. hypoleuca 
has begun blooming and parviflora will 
open ina day or two, with Watsoni a 
day or solater. All the blossoms that 
come before June 1 we thoroughly enjoy, 
but on that date come the rose bugs in 
swarms and eat up our magnolia 
blossoms. 

Heaths suffered a little. And curious 
enough the common ling (Calluna) is one 
of the most injured. The Insh heath 
(Dobeccia) was killed outright. 

Furze was killed to the snow line. 

Our European hazel bushes have got 
the barx disease and are dying out by 
degrees; so far the American species seem 
to be healthy. 

Hovenia dulcis, although not regarded 
as a very hardy tree, has survived the 
winter unscathed. 

The Texas Drummond’s red maple 
hasn't suffered in the least, but the Ore- 
gon large-leaved maple, although leafing 
out and blooming fairly well, shows signs 
of having had a tussle with the winter. 

Irish yew and Dovestone yew both got 
badly browned. The golden yews have 
stood it well, but the ‘warranted per- 
fectly hardy”’ vew is the Japanese (Taxus 
cuspidata), it is a beauty too. The “Blue 
John” yew (T. stricta) and JZ. repanda 
also seem to be perfectly sound. 

Where the wind got a sweep at the 
American hemlocksit “burned” them; but 
the Japanese hemlock shows no sign of 
injury. The new Carolina hemlock isn't 
extra promising with us; neither are the 
hemlocks from the far northwest. 


Wherever the mahonias got out into 
full sunshine and wind they have been 
rendered deciduous and a good many 
twigs killed; it does best in sheltered 
partly shaded places. The Japanese ever- 
green barberrics got more or less browned 
and all of their flowers—for they flower 
very early—got killed. Berberis Darwint 
got cut tothe ground,and B. stenophylla 
was killed outright. 

Amelanchier in wood, shrubbery and 
garden was very pretty a fortnight ago, 


the only one now in bloom is 4. Asiatica. 

Among retinosporas pisifera suffered a 
little, but not so much as a year ago. 
Sguarrosa shows a little browning, and 
ericoides has been badly damaged. The 
others have stood it well. 

We left all of our plants of the rare 
Cotinus Americanus unprotected last 
winter and the least injury hasn't befallen 
one of them. This may seem a little 
strange as the plants sent to Boston 
some years ago didn’t prove very hardy. 

Crataegus Lelandii got stripped of its 
foliage, but fresh shoots are now pushing 
from every bud. 

Phylleria Vilmoriniana is just gone 
out of bloom. It seemed before now to 
be hardy enough, but while the shoots 
spread close to the ground are perfectly 
evergreen and sound, anything that rose 
above the snow got browned and the 
flower buds were destroyed. 

Indigofera Dosua was killed down to 
the root, where a mulching of leaves 
saved that. 

Vitex Agnus-Castus was completely 
killed. 

Limonia trifoliata, the so-called hardy 
orange tree, has been killed to the 
oT Although a few stout plants 

ave lived fairly well in much sheltered 
aa around New York it is not hardy 

ere. Our experience with it for several 
years affirmed, year after year, this fact. 

The Japanese Senthamtia has proven 
perfectly hardy. 

The Southern Jessamine (Ge/semtum) 
that had run up ten feet high intoa small 
tree is dead to the ground. 

Biguonia capreoluta was not only ren- 
dered deciduous but the vines suffered 
more or less. 

Cryptomeria Japonica, large and small, 
are all right. 

The “hardy” 
scorched a little. 

Xanthoceros sorbifolia is unhurt and 
now exceedingly beautiful in bloom. 

Two specimens of Abies Numedica 
growing within twenty feet of each other 
show something curious. One is unhurt 
and the other is half killed. 


Osmanthus tlticifolius that stood un- 
hurt for years has been stripped of its 
leaves, but the plants in shelter are bud- 
ding out again from every joint; in ex- 
posed places, however, the wood is killed 
back considerably. 

All of our bamboos have been killed to 
the ground, but the roots are unhurt and 
young sprouts are coming up thick every- 
where around the old stools. 


Lawson cypress got 


TRBES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM AT THB 
ARNOLD ARBORBTUM, BOSTON, MAY 20. 
Among thirty varieties of Japan quince 

the following ar2 most worthy of atten- 

tion: Simplex alba, very large, white; 
nivilis, blooms more abundant, and 
whiter than the preceding; candida, white 
with a slight tinge of pink; Sa/fzz, similar 
to the last, but has more coloring; .)/oor- 
lost, white, withdeep pink striping; rosez, 

a deeper pink than the last; atrosangutnea, 

very large, deepcrimson, and grandiflora, 

the largest flowered of the hght pinks. Of 

Pyrus Maulet, among five distinct varie- 

ties the one known as Superior is the 

best. 

Prunus pendula, the weeping Japan 
cherry, has long pendulous pink blos- 
soms, has now been in bloom some time. 
A specimen of this tree in the garden of 
Mr. F. Blake of Brookline 1s eighteen feet 
high and ten feet through in spread of 
branches. 

Prunus Migueliana resembles P. pen- 
dula in habit, but its blooms are ofva 


lightercolor, and it blooms a week later. 

nus Myrobolana FPissardit with its 
pinkish-white flowers and purple leaves 
against the dark bark of the shrub is 
very noticeable. Prunus tomentosa, a 
beautiful shrub from China, is just pass- 
ing out of bloom. Prunus Americana, 
our American wild plum, is very pretty 
with its umbel-like clusters of white 
flowers. 

A cultivated form of peach from the 
Chinese mountains near Pekin is covered 
with its pink blossoms over an inch 
across; it is very handsome as a flower- 
ing plant. For the past three years this 
variety has produced some remarkably 
fine fruit, nearly white in color, but of 
delicious flavor. 

Pyrus baccata var. Parkmanit, and the 
variety fortbunda arecoming into bloom. 
A variety here called “‘hillside’’ has larger 
blossoms than the others; the unopened 
buds are deep crimson, the open flowers 
light rose. 

Thunberg’s spirza is very beautiful 
with its sprays of small white flowers. It 
is growing in favor for small hedges as well 
as for ornamental specimens. The byperi- 
cum-leaved spirza from Asia Minor has 
long drooping racemes of yellowish white 
flowers: it is not verv showv. 


Spirea prunvfolia; The single-flowered 
or typicai form of Spirea prunifolia is 
now in bloom; it is quite rare. It is the 
origin of the well-known double flowered 
garden variety. 

Between species and varieties there are 
about thirty kinds of currants in bloom, 
most of these representing the original 
types of the garden currants and goose- 
berries, and although the flowers are not 
showy some are quite sweet-scented, and 
to the botanist very interesting. The 
Missouri currant (2. aureum) has droop- 
ing racemes of yellow sweet-scented flow- 
ers, and is very pretty. It has one variety 
called pa/mata. The red-flowering cur- 
rant (Aibes sanguineum), has drooping 
racemes of pink flowers, but it is not 
hardy here unless well protected. Gor- 
don’s currant (2. Gordon?) is a probable 
cross between the red flowering and the 
Missouri currants; it resembles the sas- 
guineum, and is perfectly hardy. 


Andromeda floribunda isin good bloom. 
Andromeda poltfolta, with its terminal 
umbels of pink flowers against the silvery 
Se leaves is beautiful in cultivation, 

ut in its wild state it is too stubby. 

Cassandra calyculata is a wild shrub 
common in the eastern states, has racemes 
of white flowers in the axils of its dull 
evergreen leaves; it has been in bloom 
some time. The rhodora shrub, common 
in the New England swamps, has pale 
purple azalea-like flowers. 

The specimen of Daphne Cneorum here 
is over four feet across, andit 1s one mass 
of deliciously odorous pink blossoms. The 
naked branches of our native Judas tree 


(Cercis Canadensis) are covered with. 


peach-colored pea-shaped flowers. It is 
very ornamental, and should be more 
generally used. Fothergilla Gardenia 
little shrub from the southern Alleghanies, 
is flowering well near one of the Arbor- 
etum ponds. The white thistle-like flowers 
are curious and attractive. The mahonia 
(ferberis aguifolium) from Oregon and 
vicinity, has holly-like leaves and racemes 
of vellow flowers. Itis the most attrac 
tive of the early blooming barbernes. 
May 20, 1893. ARBOR. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


Rhododendrons are the gavest of ever- 
green garden shrubs; and it is a poorly 
furnished.garden that hasn't got them. 


te 


Their season hereis June. Our beautiful 
illustration is engraved from a_ photo- 
graph of part of a bed of rhododendrons 
at Dosoris, taken last June. The floral 
profusion shown in the picture is not un- 
usual at all; on the contrary it isno more 
than what we should expect anywhere 
when these plants are grown in masses. 

The rhododendron belongs to the 
heath family of plants, that 1s, the same 
family that the mountain laurel, winter 
green and huckleberry bushes belong to, 
and they prow wild in Europe, Asia and 


America, being most numerously repre- 
sented in the mountains of northern 
India. <Azaleas and rhodora are also 


now included in the genus Rhododen- 
dron, but for garden purposes, for con- 
venience sake, we must adhere to the old 
nomenclature. 

Some folks have an idea that rhodo- 
dendrons aren’t hardy, and hesitate to 
plant them; others hove planted some 
that failed to thrive, and they are disap- 
pointed, and so on. Now, there are 
cases where the rhododendron is _ imper- 
' fectly understood. Some _ rhododen- 
drons are perfectly hardy, others again 
come from the mountainous regions of 
tropical countries and are not hardy here; 
and there is a host of intermediate forms. 
The proper thing to do then, is to find 
out which varieties are perfectly hardy 
here, and confine our selection to these 
sorts. 

In the eastern states we have two wild 
species, namely Rhododendron maximum 
and R. Catawbiense. The first named 
has pale rose colored flowers in midsum- 
mer, and along the Alleghany mountains 
it sometimes attains small-tree size. It 
is seldom planted in gardens. The last 
named one has pink flowers in early 
summer; it is indigenous to the high Alle 
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ghany mountains, and on thisspecies our 
ardens have to depend for their per- 
ectly hardy varieties. The rhodode - 
dron so abundant in Europe is R. Pon- 
ticum. In favorable parts here this is 
hardy, in rigorous regions it is not; in- 
deed, north of Philadelphia we do not 
look upon it as being quite reliable. But 
it is the stock on which our garden sorts 
are usually grafted, and it is very good 
for this purpose, the roots living well in 
the ground 

The beautiful high colored rhododen- 
drons of European gardens are the de- 
scendants of R. Ponticum, intercrossed 
maybe with some crossesof R. arboreum, 
a Himalayan species. Now, theseare not 
quite hardy here. Onr hardy varieties 
are the descendants of our own R. 
Catawbiense. Mr. Trumpy, page 262, 
gave an excellent list of tred hardy 
sorts. They are Album grandiflorum, 
Album elegans, Abraham Lincoln, Bertie 
Parsons, Bicolor, Candidissimum, Deli- 
catissimum, Everestianum, Gen. Grant, 
Grandifiorum, Purpureum crispum, Cris- 
pum, and Roseum elegans. 

How should we treat rhododendrons in 
gardens? Give them shelter from sweep- 
ing winds, and good, well-drained, but 
moist earth to grow in; and don’t try to 
cultivate them in lime-charged soil. Don’t 
plant them beside large coarse-growing 
trees whose roots would rob the shrubs. 
We plant rhododendrons any time from 
August till May providing the ground is 
fairly moist. After planting we mulch 
the ground with old forest tree leaves 
with a sprinRting of sedge over them to 
keep the leaves from blowing away. It 
matters little whether the shrubs face 
east, west, north, or south, providing the 
sweep of the wind through them is broken 
by nising ground, buildings or bushes, 


ANDROMEDA SPECIOSA.—What a fine 
par this is. When it becomes better 
nown it will be more popular than the 
enista or even the azalea for Easter use. 
he spikes of white flowers resemble those 
of lilyof the valley, only larger. Asit forces 
well it can be had in bloom easily for 
Easter, and the flowers last a long time 
inacool room. We have had a plant in 
bloom in our sitting room window for 
six weeks. Every amateur should grow 
it, for it is a gem of the first order. Mr. 
J. Dawson, in recommending a list of a 
dozen hardy shrubs for forcing, places 
this andromeda first upon the list. It is 
a native plant, from the southern states, 
Davenport, Iowa. J. T. TEMPLE. 


The Greenhouse. 


PLANTS IN GREENHOUSE IN SUMMER. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I have a small conservatory opening 
from my dining room, which we have 
usually left empty in summer, but this 
Columbian year, it might be well to cele- 
brate by having some plants to embellish 
it. Would you make some suggestions 
as to what plants will stand t e heat of 
such a place? We have three ventilators 
and an open door, but being a lean-to, it 
is a hot place. Would like a Cissus dis- 
color if possible. There are conveniences 
for watering. Mrs. F.N. B. 

Lake Co., Indiana. 


You can grow many kinds of tropical 
plants in your conservatory in summer. 
It may be a question of shade and moist- 
ure, though. Convenience for watering 
you have ini plenty,>then spare it not, 
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not so much on the plants as about the 
walls, benches and other bare surfaces in 
the conservatory. The shading may be 
whitewash, (don’t use lime, use a little 
white lead in turpentine, but avoid mix- 
ing any oil in it) cloth, or lath. We 
would recommend that vou dim the glass 
with the whitewash anyway. If you 
use cloth have light iron rods raised 
eight or ten inches above the glass, and 
running up and down the roof, six or 
eight feet apart, fix the cloth to rollers to 
run on theiron rods, and to be raised 
and lowered by a light ro Any car- 
penter will fix it for vou. This admits of 
afree circulation of cool air over the 
glass, as well as affording a complete 
shading. Lath sbading made of very 
light material and arranged so that it 
can be rolled up like a runof matting can 
be had at the leading seed stores, and is 
capital for your purpose. In the way of 
decorative plants you can grow cissus, 
allamanda, clerodendron, bignonia, hoya, 
stephanotis, and other climbers; colored 
crotons, dracznas, anthuriums, alocas- 
1as, fancy-leaved caladiums, fine-leaved 
begonias, and many other ornamental 
foliaged plants, besides palms, rubber 
plants, screw pines, ferns and mosses. In 
the way of nice flowering plants, have 
gloxinias, achimenes, ixoras, begonias, 
crinums, gesneras, justicia, eucharis, 
zeschynanthus, aphelandra, and a host of 
orchids. 


GREBNHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM MAY 20. 

Among the useful greenhouse plants 
now in bloom in the Botanical Gardens, 
and also in the White House conserva- 
tories are the following: 

ACHANIA MALYAVISCUS; a shrub with 
bright scarlet flowers, belonging to the 
hibiscus family. 

CORONILLA GLAUCA; bright vellow flow- 
ers, borne in clusters. Belongs to the 
pea family. 

STREPTOSOLEN JAMESONI; bright orange 
flowers. Should be grown outside all 
summer in pots and fed with liquid ma- 
nure during winter. 

INGA PULCHERRIMA; a very striking 
crimson flower, allied to the acacias. 
Easy to grow. 

TECOMA JASMINOIDES is beautifully in 
flower in one of the greenhouses; it is a 
climber, and needs very little heat. 
Flowers white, crimson center. 

BOUGAINVILLEA GLABRA is also a 
climber, and one of the best. It needs 
rest during midwinter. Flowers rosy 
pink. 

IvY LEAVED GERANIUMS; some of the 

new varieties of these show great im- 
provement over the older kinds. They 
are about at their best now. Among 
the newer kinds are De Brazza, deep 
rose; P. Crozy, bright scarlet; Gloire de 
Lorraine, bright cherry, and Andre Thur- 
iet, violet. 
_ IMPATIENS SULTANI. Everybody hay- 
Inga greenhouse should grow this; it 
also does well in the house in a window 
facing south. 

BURBIDGEA NITIDA does fairly well in 
the greenhouse. Flowers orange and 
red. 

Pavonta MAKOYANA; very free bloom- 
ing; flowers rose and dark purple. Flow- 
ers cliefly in Mav. 

JASMINUM samBac; the double flowered 
form of this is a favorite greenhouse 
plant. 

J. uuirsutum, J. grandiforum and J. 

gracillimum are also: good, and bloom 
best in the spring months. 
_ ACHIMENES; the first batch of these are 
just coming into flower; they can be had 
in bloom all the year round by starting 
batches of the roots in succession. 
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Cactus; two of these are nicely in 
bloom, and attract attention by their 
beautiful flowers. Cereus Speciossimus, 
large, crimson flowered, with violet blue 
center; C. fagelliformis, hanging rat tail 
cactus, flowers deep rose. These are 
easy to grow, and both are good. 

ANTHURIUM FERRIERENSE. The flam- 
ingo flower.—Most of these curious flow- 
ered plants need a high temperature to 
grow them well, but this one, although 
a hybrid between two stove species, will 
stand a much cooler temperature than 
either of its parents. The flower spathe 
is bright pink. The plant is one of the 
easiest to grow. 

ANOMATHECA CRUENTA; a red flowering 
bulbous plant of the ims family, easily 
grown and sows itself. 

ALLAMANDA NERIIFOLIA 18 a very Satis- 
factory greenhouse shrub with tubular 
yellow flowers the size of a half a dollar; 
it needs a little rest in winter. 

OxaLis BowlkEl, rosy red oxalis, and 
O. cernua, bright canary yellow. Bulbs 
of these can be procured from seed mer- 
chants any time during fall, and can_be 
had in bloom by starting them at differ- 
ent times from August to May. 

GESNERAS; there is a goodlv number of 
species and varieties of these offered in 
the catalogues, and all of them are good. 
They need rest in winter. 


IMANTOPHYLLUM MINIATUM is one of the 
handsomest greenhouse plants for spring 
flowering; ordinary soil with a little de- 
cayed cow manure suits it. There are 
several varieties and two other species. 

ABUTILON ECLIPSE is one of the pret- 
tiest. It has green and yellow mottled 
leaves, and orange red flowers. It makes 
a capital bedding plant. Other good 
flowering kinds are Purity, white; King 
of Roses, pink; Eclatante, scarlet; Gab- 
rielle Rovera, pink and white, and Golden 
Fleece, yellow. 

CANNA, STAR OF '91, is one of the best 
of its class for flowering in pots in the 
early spring. If planted out of doors 
when the weather 1s suitable it will con- 
tinue blooming all summer. Madame 
Crozy, Alphonse Bouvier, Paul Mar- 
quant, and many others are also capital 
for planting out in summer. 


CLERODENDRON FRAGRANS FL. PL. fills 
the greenhouse with its agreeable odor 
during Apnl and May. Cuttings taken 
off and rooted in September make nice 
blooming plants the tollowing spring. C. 
Thomsone should be planted outin sum- 
mer, lifted in the fall, and kept in a half 
dry state over winter, till the sua begins 
to get strong; then if repotted and 
started into growth, it will give a big 
crop of flowers in a few weeks. 

FRANCISCEA EXIMIA and F. Jatifolia at- 
tract great attentionin the greenhouses 
here difring the month of May; the last 
named is very fragrant, and the flowers 
open hght purple, then change to almost 
pure white; they are not very easily prop- 
ayated. 

GARDENIA FLORIDA—Cape Jessamine; to 
have this in good condition tor the green- 
house, they should be potted in good 
soil and plunged outside all summer to 
make a nice, healthy growth, and taken 
in only at the approach of frost. 

Washington, D.C. G. W. OLIVER. 


THE WHITE GRAPE HYACINTH. 
(Muscat botryoides album.) 


Through a misunderstanding one of my 
workinen, in potting a lot of early tulips 
last fall for forcing, potted up a large 
quantity of this grape hyacinth that I 
had intended for planting out of doors in 
the cemetery. He put eight or ten bulbs 


June tf, 


into a four inch wide flower pot, and 
treated them in winter thesame astulips, 
covering them with soil four inches deep 
in a cold frame. During the holidayssome 
of them were brought into the greenhouse, 
and by the first of February they were in 
bloom, bearing spikes seven to eight 
inches long of white flowers resembling 
miniature lily of the valley. They remain 
in bloom along timeand fora coat flower 
to wear make a good substitute for hily 
of the valley. The other pots were brought 
into the greenhouse, a batch at a time 
and bleomed in succession until Easter, 
when all wore disposed of at remunera- 
tive prices. I shall grow an increased 
quantity of them another season, for they 
sold at sight, being different from the 
ordinary flowering bulbs. Try a few, they 
will please vou. J. T. TEMPLE. 


Davenport, Iowa. 


AN ESCAPING PRISONBR. 


The picture presented herewith repre- 
sents a vine escaping from its greenhouse 

rison, Allamanda Henderson: which 

as found its way through a ventilator 
of the caladium house at Wootton. The 
large trumpet-shaped yellow flowers, so 
numerously set among the bright green 
foliage, made such a pretty picture, rest- 
ing on the roof, that the temptation to 
illustrate it could not be resisted. This 
allamanda, by the way, is sometimes 
used out of doors in summer to good 
advantage. Last summer I saw it 
trained to the fences of the garden near 
the conservatory of the White House, at 
Washington, and it was blooming nicely. 
The large yucca-like plant in the picture 
is one of the screw pines (Pandanus 
utilis). 


The well shaped trees on the left, and 
facing the walk are dwart pear trees. 
The space between these trees is planted 
with flowers, shrubs, etc., all being ar- 
ranged for ornament as well as utility. 

Philadelphia. J. MEEHAN. 


ALLAMANDAS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
Will you kindly tell me something of the 
culture of allamandas. J. H.M. 


The allamandas are ‘warm greenhouse 
plants,—shrubs; or woody vines. The 
vines are rampart growers, loving 
warmth and moisture, rich, porous soil 
and good drainage. They may be kept 
growing all the year round, but the usual 
way of treating them is to shorten the 
vines well back in winter, and keep the 
roots rather dry so as to rest the plant, 
then in spring to give it more water and 
more warmth, and let it run and blos- 
som. While they will thrive admirably 
in a thinly shaded greenhouse, shade, 

rovided the atmosphere 1s not very moist 
isn’t at all necessary for them. If grown 
in pots or boxes these may set out of 
doors in summer if need be. But we gen- 
erally plant out the allamandas m our 
greenhouses and let them run not i 
summer. 


SHADING THE GONSERVATORY. 


As the sun gains power we begin to 
think of shading our plants in the green- 
houses to prevent them from being spoiled. 
As the glare from glass houses shaded 
with whiting is sometimes annoying and 
hurtful te the eves, it is sometimes better 
to shade with a thin mixture of Bruns- 
wick green and skimmed milk applied 
with, a whitewash brush. The green 
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AN ESCAPING PRISONER. 


harmonizes with the outside foliage and 
the milk causes it to adhere to the glass. 
The first frost makes it come off easily. 

J. T. TEMPLE. 


fiN OLD BOILER. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Can I use a second hand engine boiler of 
two or three horse power, by fitting it 
up for heating a 12x50 feet greenhouse 
with hot water? . W. H. 

So. Sioux Falls, S. D. 


If you have a second-hand boiler of 
that capacity, it will no doubt heat a 
building of that size if the pipes are 
attached right. Butif you have to buy 
the boiler, it is a mistake to set anything 
but new work, or what is as good as 
new. 


The Fruit Garden. 


GRBBNHOUSB GRAPES. 


We start our earliest vinery the 1st of 
March. The vines, which had been pre- 
viously pruned and cleaned of superfluous 
bark, had a coating, with a brush, of 
whale oil soap and sulphur. Enough heat 
is admitted to this vinery during the win- 
ter months to exclude frost, and on a 
raised bed inside the house we grow 
lettuce, spinach, radishes, beets, beans, 
cress and a few early carrots, all of which 
mature before the vines interfere very 
much with the light. The vine borders 
are outside, and consequently in the falla 
thick coating of leaves is applied to ex- 
clude frost, and at or just before starting 
time enough hot manure is incorporated 
with the leaves to make a moderately 
warm covering for the border; previous to 
starting, the house is thoroughly washed 
inside and lime wash applied to the side 
walls. The 1st of March the temperature 
is raised to 50° at night and the vines 
see night and morning in sunny 
weather. Usually in about ten days the 
vines will beginto breakfreely. The tem- 
perature is raised 10° at night and allowed 
to rise in the day time with sun heat to 
80° when air is given. At this time we 


apply a coating of tobacco stems to the 
borders inside as a preventive of thrips, 
that greatest enemy of the vine. A second 
coating is applied later which will keep 
the vines clean for the season. 

Tying down the young growth to the 
wires must be attended to, and great 
care exercised to prevent breaking them 
off, else it would cause the loss i Peas 
As soon as the spur growths have made 
two or three eyes beyond the fruit pinch 
the ends out, and all lateral shoots back 
of the bunch may be broken clean out. 
The laterals in front of the bunch may be 
pinched at thefirst joint and so on through- 
out the season until the fruit is gathered. 
The vines may then be allowed to grow 
at will. 

The vines begin to bloom in from 
twenty-five to thirty-five days after start- 
ing, according to the varieties; a tempera- 
ture ot 65° to 70° at night is maintained 
at that time, and contrary to the usual 
precedent of keeping them dry then we 
continue to syringe as usual, and I find 
that I get a much better set on such 
varieties as Muscat of Alexandria and 
Muscat Hamburg (uéually difficult to set 
unless where a high temperature can 
be maintained) than by keeping them 
dry. The setting process occupies only a 
few days, but the different varieties, some 
early and some late, extend the setting 
period of all the vines to ten days or two 
weeks. There must now be no diminution 
of temperature through the period of set- 
ting and stoning of the fruit. A sudden 
chill will often cause mildew and ruin the 
crop. 

Thinning the fruit should commence as 
soon as the berries attain the size of very 
small peas. The art of thinning properly 
is only acquired after considerable prac- 
tice, and a knowledge of the characteris- 
tics of the varieties handled. We should 
know the correct size to which the berries 
will grow, and thin so that when the 
fruitis matured the berries do not jam one 
another, and still have the bunch full 
enough to maintain that rounded form 
so desirable to a well finished bunch. The 
bunches ought to be carefully looked over 
at least twice after the first thinning, 
to remove a few berries here and there 
where they are likely to become tight, and 
any that may have been punctured with 
the shears in the previous thinning: 
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When the coloring of the fruit fairly 
commences syringing should be discon- 
tinued, and when the weather is warm 
outside a little air must be admitted over 
night to prevent dampness. 

Shanking or adrying up of the stems of 
the berries is caused by a sudden check or 
from overbearing. The last a very pre- 
valent evil productive of incipient, flavor- 
less and frequently poorly colored fruit. 
We invariably get mpe grapes the first 
week in July, and wegenerally manage to 
have a supply from this house for two 
months or until the fruitin our late vinery 
is ripe. 

The varieties grown have something to 
do with the length of time the fruit may 
be kept. We grow in this house Muscat 
of Alexandria, Black Hamburg, Golden 
Hamburg, Lady Downes, Muscat Ham- 
burg, a splendid keeping grape, Trent- 
ham Black, and Buckland Sweetwater. 

Connecticut. JOHN DALLAS. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Peaches, plums, and cherries are out of 
bloom; pears will soon be past, and apple 
trees are dropping their flowers. It is now 
safe to spray them all. In peach trees in 
particular a good deal of dead scraggy 
wood may now be visible that could not 
be seen very readily before they began to 
leaf out; it will do the trees good and 
make them look better if this dead stuff 
is cut out. The moment younotice black 
knot among your plum trees cut it out. 
You will often find some sprouts arising 
from about the roots of pear and apple 
trees, and in fact other trees that have 
been budded or grafted; as these sprouts 
are suckers from the stock and detrimen- 
tal to the trees, besides being ill and 
slovenly-looking, be sure you grub or cut 
them out. 

Grape vines are starting V1 orously. 
Where three buds are pushing from one 
eye, rub off the two weakest ones, yon 
can do this now with a slight touch of 
the finger. Regulate their growth so as 
to have all parts of the vines furnished 
with young wood, and not an overthick- 
ness in any part. 

Don’t wait for the currants and goose- 
berry bushes to get over-run with cater- 
pillars before you poison them; no matter 
whether the worms are there or not a 
dusting with fresh hellebore powder is a 
capital safe guard against their coming. 

Protect your strawberries from the 
birds, and do this before the berries begin 
to soften or color, the birds are always 
most destuctive to them just as they are 
beginning to blush. 


—_—_————— 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Plan to keep up a good succession of 
vegetables all summer, and at the same 
time have plenty of room for celery and 
winter root crops. 

If you allow the weeds to grow up to 
seeding size, you will be increasing your 
own work in keeping them down, chok- 
ing your crops, and giving your garden a 
bad appearance. Use the horse cultiva- 
tor in a large garden, and the hand hoe 
in all gardens; and a prong hoe and a 
long-toothed, steel-tined rake run over 
the ground every week. root out the 
little weeds, throwing them up to the 
parching mercy of the sun and wind. 

Among the green vegetables we now 
have in abundance are asparagus, win- 
ter/spinach, with spring spinach fit to 
use; German) kale(sown last September. 
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June I, 


and topped over a month ago to keep it 
from flowering; thinnings of the Egyp- 
tian beets we sowed in March; young 
carrots we sowed in a hotbed in March; 
lettuces from frames; voung onions from 
out of doors; radishes; parsley from 
frames where we had been getting it all 
winter. 

Stored roots, as of artichokes, carrots, 
salsify, horse radish and potatoes, should 
be looked over every few weeks and the 
sprouts removed from them; sprouting 
makes them tough, st-ingy, and lacking 
in flavor. Keep them cool and dark, and 
slightly covered with a little dirt, or hay, 
or an old mat or carpet. 

At the canning factories near here all 
the asparagus that is stout, white, and 
with small green tips is canned in bunches 
or ‘‘whole,’”’ but that which is cut long, 
or has long green points, or the points 
are feathered” out a little, is cut up into 
small bits and canned under the name of 
“tips.” Only the tender green plarts are 
used; the stringy white portion is dis- 
carded. 

If your land is anyway dry and warm 
you can safely sow your Lima beans 
now, either pole or dwarf varieties. Sow 
a succession of snap beans every two 
weeks; we do it at least once a week. 

Thin your beets, carrots, and turnips a 
little, leaving the first two about two 
inches apart, and the turnips three or 
four inches asunder, 

Frequent hoeings among cabbage and 
cauliflower plants, to loosen the soil, will 
make them grow faster. Any plants you 
sce wilt down under warm sunshine, are 
affected by root maggots, so you may 
pullthem up and throw them away; 
they won’t amount to anything. If you 
have not already done so, sow cabbage, 
savoys and Brussels sprouts for winter 
use. Savoys are better than cabbage for 
home use, so your main supply should be 
of them, 

Celery, if it has come up very thickly 
in the rows, should be thinned a little; 
you will get stouter plants for so doing. 


Don't let your chives run to flower; 
when they begin to bloom cut them over, 
they will start up again all right. Seed 
and transplanted onions are now in 
rapid growth; they must bekept clean by 
hoeing and hand weeding. The onion 
maggot is at work now; the yellow 
dying plants will show you where it is. 
Strong, clear lime water is recommended 
for its destruction, but really the Dosoris 
onion maggots don't seem to mind it 
much; they stay and eat till the middle of 
June when their work is done and they 
leave us anyway. Where the onion mag- 
got appears, don’t again sow onions in 
that patch. 

Sow cucumbers, melons, and squashes. 
But don’t sow melons alongside of 
squashes or cucumbers. About this time 
ot year cutworms are very destructive, 
cut ing off the young plants close by the 
ground. They work at night and in the 
daytime return under ground. Wherever 
you see a plant cut off remove a little of 
the soil from around its base with your 
finger, and, generally vou will get the 
little marauder there; then kill it, else it 
will return again next night to further 
prey. Cucumbers fur pickles are gener- 
ally sown about the first of July. 

Sow a few lettuces every fortnight, and 
transplant them when they are about 
two inches high. 

Thin the parsley in the seed rows to an 
inch or so apart. 

Parsnips, salsify and scorzonera may 
yet be sown. And we don’t like to sow 
witloof before June or the first of July. 
Thin the young dandelionsin the rows to 


an inch or two apart, but thatis enough. 

Rhubarb is running to flower. Cutout 
all of these.stems, as they deteriorate the 
leaves. 

Keep sowing a little spinach in cool 
moist ground, once a fortnight. 

Potato beetles are most as fond of 
tomato plants as they are of potatoes; a 
little slug shot, or weak Paris green in 
water will remove them. They are now 
laying eggs. 

If egg plants and peppers are well 
hardened off and the ground is mellow 
and warm, plant them out, but as these 
plants are very sensitive to cold, there 
1s nothing gained by planting them out 
too soon. 


TOMATOES. 


I have grown most all of the varieties 
in cultivation, a few years ago I hada 
hundred sorts in fruit in one field at one 
time. This was excellent forcomparison’s 
sake, but aside from theex perience gained 
not for profit. / 

For tamily use or canning I should 
recommend a medium sized tomato, say 
one that weighs trom eight to fourteen 
ounces. Early Ruby is a fine early variety 
although somewhat small. Ignotum, 
however, is I believe the Lest all-round 
tomato grown, and were I confined to 
one variety it is the one I should select. 
It is early, a great bearer, a good keeper, 
and has firm fiesh of mild flavor, and 
comparatively few seeds, and it holds its 
fruit for along time. Volunteer, Livings- 
ston’s Perfection, Chemin Market, and 
New Jersev are also all fine red varieties. 
Although the purple hued tomatoes have 
their fnends I don’t care forthem. Acme 
and Livingston’s Beauty are among the 
best ofthem. If a vellow tomato 1s re- 
quired for decorating a dish get the Golden 
Queen. I once grew a Golden Troph 
with a red cheek, but there was no ad- 
vantage init. Asanovelty, a few years 
ago the Peach tomato created quite a 
furor, but it is of no good for family use. 

If your plants are of sufficient size and 
have been well hardened off you may 

lant them out about the middle of May. 

f they have growntoo leggy, lay the 
stems on the ground inclining them 
towards the sun to save them {rom scald, 
and cover them up to the lower leaves 
with someearth. If they are to lay on 
the ground, four feet is not too far apart 
to plant them; if three stakes are put 
around a hill and some barrel hoops 
tacked to them three feet will do, or they 
may be trained to a single stake and the 
branches shortened, when they will make 
quite a show but will not bear as large a 
crop. 

I have seen tomatoes enough for a 
small family grown, trained beside a 
sunny fence in acity yard and they were 
greatly enjoyed by the owner. 

For fertilizer, if there’ is plenty of humus 
in the soil, use nitrate of soda. A hand- 
ful scattered broadly about each plant at 
the time of first blossoms and just before 
a rain willimprove them. Any complete 
fertilizer is good, so too are pure ground 
bone and potash. 

The only disease I have been troubled 
with is the black rot in the early stages 
of ripening. All varieties are affected more 
or less, but it seems to lose its virulance 
as theseason advances. Some claim that 
bagging the fruit as we do with grapes, 
as soon as the fruit is set, is a remedy. It 
may be unnecessary to say that the weeds 
and tomatoes should be grown in sepa- 
rate plats, keep the ground loose, hill up 
but very little and pick the fruit as soon 
as it is ripe and the plant will bear longer. 

Creedmoor, L. I. 


ONIONS POR PROFIT. 


Is the nameof a 104 page book written 
by T. Greiner of Niagara Co., N. Y., and 
ublished by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., of 
hiladelphia. Price 50 cents. This work 
is written with the view of showing mar- 
ket gardeners, farmers, and others en- 
gaged in growing crops for sale, how to 
make big money by growing onions for 
market. The author handles the subject 
in roseate style. There are two ways of 
growing onions he tells us, namely, the 
‘old’’ and the ‘‘new.”’ By the “‘‘old’”’ way 
the seed is sown in the open ground in 
spring, the “new” way consistsin sowing 
the seed in a greenhouse or hotbed some 
six weeks or more earlier than we would 
out of doors, and having a nice stand of 
strong young plants belore field sowing 
would bein order. Just as soon as the 
outside ground is ready these early-raised 
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seedlings are transplanted very thickly 
into close rows, thusinsuring a good even 
stand of plants, and a longer season of 
growth, which gives larger bulbs, and 
greater immunity from disease and insect 
pests, than is the case with sowings made 
out of doors. The bulbs also mature ear- 
lier, giving an opportunity for some sub- 
stantial fall crop to succeed them. 

Bv the “‘old’”’ way the author shows us 
how we can make $168.50 an acre, a 
year, growing onions; but by the “new” 
method, he tries to teach us how to clear 
$505 net profits per acre in the same 
time. 

Whence originated this ‘‘new’’ way of 
growing onions? The author informs us 
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that it is a method he “accidentally 
stumbled on” in 1889, and which is ‘now 
appropriately called ‘The New Onion 
Culture.’’’ Where on earth the modest 
author had been travelling previous to 
his ‘accidental’ discovery in 1889 we 
know not, but we do know that the 
‘“‘new’’ method he “‘accidentally stumbled 
on”’ four years ago, was in common prac- 
tice, long before he was born, and it has 
never been lost sight of. It is, too, men 
tioned in all the old standard works on 
gardening on our shelf. 


The book, however, contains a good 
deal of food for reflection, and it has 54 
pertinent illustrations. We are indebted 
to the courtesy of the publishers for the 
use of some,of,these|illustrations. The 
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author prefers greenhouses to hotbeds to 
raise the young onion plants in. Here are 
illustrations of three cheap houses he 
gives for this purpose. The span-roofed 
one is a nice looking structure to grow 
seedlings in, but must necessarily be some- 
what hard to heat in winter. The double 
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span house we do not like; experience has 
taught us that a heavy solid bench like 
that in the middle is an error, better have 
it a table bench after the fashion of the 
side benches. The house would then be 
easier heated, and less liable to variation 
in temperature, and the plants on the 
benches would be freer from damp in the 
mornings. For the same reasons we ob- 
ject to the solid earth bed under the front 
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stump to let the roots down too. Among 
the hoes for weeding we see a couple made 
from ordinary draw hoes, by cutting the 
back corners or sides off. While this makes 
a handy tool we can do a good deal bet- 
ter. For twenty-five to twenty-eight 
cents each we can buy a light narrow- 
bladed hoe, far keener in work 
and easier to handle than any 
of these old patched-up tools. 
And they do capital work, and 
workmen take to them kindly. 
They are the onesin general use 
in the onion farms of Locust 
Valley, and which we use not 
only for onions but for all light 
—- hoeing. 

The onion maggot is shown. 
It appears with us about the 
end of April and lasts till early 
in June. Asaremedy the author 
advises: “Slack a peck of fresh 
lime in one hundred gallons of 
liquid, let settle, draw off, leav- 
ing the settlings undisturbed, 
and pour the liquid about the 

~~ plants freely enough so that it 
will soak down to the place where the 
maggot is feeding.’’ Soils, situation, 
manures, cultivating, harvesting, mar- 
keting, etc. are all treated on quite freely. 


HOW THE BEAN WEEVIL GAN BE KILLED. 


To THE EpirorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What can be done to insure the destruc- 
tion of (possible) bean weevils in imported 
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side bench of the flue-heated half span 
building. 

The figures showing about transplant- 
ing the onions are very pertinent. Before 
being planted the seedlings should be 
shortened in a little, tops and roots, just 
as we do with leeks. The long bent-over 
plants have not been pruned and the 
points are withering in consequence. The 
pruned ones stand erect and firm, and 
will soon take hold and grow without 


showing much detriment to themselves. 
The other figure shows a very common 
error in transplanting with ¢ dither, that 
is, we make the hole so narrow and shal- 
low that when the stump is thrust down 
the roots are brushed back, much to the 
injury of the plant. Make the holes wide 
enough to let the roots down easy, and 
deep enough beyond the depth for the 
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_. seed, that will not affect the 
germinating powers of the 
beans ? T.G. 

Southern California. 

The inquiry speaks of pos- 
sible infestation by the bean 
weevil. Infestation at this 
season of the year isnot pro- 
blematical If the beans con- 
tain the weevil, their cells 
would show through the cir- 
cular film which has been left 
for the escape of the weevil. 
Beans showing the presence 
of the beetle within, should 
not be used for seed as, 
although they may germi- 
nate their productiveness has 
been materially impaired. 

At other seasons of the year, when the 
cells have not been completed and cannot 
therefore, be detected, ‘‘possible’’ weevils 
may be killed by dropping the 
beans for about a half minute in 
water heated nearly to the boiling 
poe or by exposing them for an 

our to a temperature of 145° 

Fahrenheit. But the method that 

we usually recommend, in prefer- 

ence to all others, is to place the 
beans in a barrel or any other ves- 
sel that can be tightly closed, set 
upon them a cup containing bisul- 

P ide of carbon, and covering it up 

oraday. The vapor given off by « 

the liquid will descend from its 
weight, and destroy all 
animal life present, without impair- 
ing germination. One ounce of the 
bisulphide will suffice for one hun- 
dred weight of beans. In using it, 
it should be remembered that the 
odor of the vapor is exceedingly 
disagreeable and offensive and as it 
is very explosive, no light should be 
brought nearit. J. A. LINTNER. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
Beginning with next issue we shall 
cover, from time to time, all the details 
at the World’s Fair most interesting from 
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a horticultural standpoint, The season 
is very late here and all outdoor plants 
were very much behind. A week before 


Decoration Day the lilacs were only be- 
ginning to show color, and there were 
flowers beyond 
But 


literally no outside 
pansies, which wintered fairly well. 
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SETTING THE PLANTS. 
a. the wrong way. 
b. the right way. 


a few warm days worked a wonderful 
transformation, and on May 30 the 
Wooded Island was the most attractive 
feature of the landscape. There it lay, 
encircled by the blue-green waters of the 
lagoons, with here and there a Venetian 
gondola or swiftly gliding electric launch, 
the tender n of young trees bending 
down to the water’s edge, while beyond 
was a mass of lilacs and bush honey- 


HOES FOR ONION WEEDING. 


suckle in full bloom. The magnolias are 
very reluctant in showing bloom, but the 
lory of the island was the mass of hardy 
ybrid azaleas and rhododendrons, of 
which we sha!l have more to say in our 


ONION MAGGOT. 


next issue. This azalea display, in par- 
ticular, should be of interest to lovers of 
hardy shrubs; it comprises the Knap Hill 
strain; which shows some remarkably 
distinet (colors. 
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HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 
and Ornamental Plants and 
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Stock safely shipped every- 


s/f where. 
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Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


Aquatic Novelties for ’93. 


See our Illustrated Catalogue, containing hand- 
some lithograph of new Pink Pond Lily (Nym- 
phaea Odorata Caroliniana) one of the choicest in 
cultivation. A complete collection of all the hardy 
and tropical varieties in cultivation. Catalogue 
and prices on application. . 


Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S.I.,N. Y. 
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The wonderful ** Blood Cactus” only 30 cts. 
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A Book of 
Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. . . . 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


rite for a Copy of 
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A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. . . 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. - CHICAGO. 
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LAWN VASES 


The largest in the market for the money. 


17x2U in., price $1.00: with base 17x34 In.. price 81.75 
20x22 in., price $1.50; with base 20x36 !n., price $2.25. 


Send for our price list of Standard Flower Pots, 
Plain and ae Vases, etc. Terms cash f. o. b. 
Address 


HILFINGER BROS., Pottery, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CLEMATIS —aa- 


in all the choice named kinds a specialty. 
H. P. or Hardy [lonthly Roses, se- 
Jected kinds for this climate; own roots. 


Dahlias, 50 best varieties; all colors. 


General assortment of Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants. 8mall Fruits, etc 


F. A. BALLER, Bloomington, Il. 


Ferns, Ferns, Ferns, 


and MICHIGAN HARDY PLANTS. 


Vines, Cypripediums, Water Lilies, Wild Lilies. 
Gentians. Coreopsis, Cardinal tlower and many 
other beautiful and Interesting plants easily 
grown. List on application. 


W..A. Brotherton & Co., 
ROCHESTER, MICH. 


CANADA 
HARDWOOD ‘ 
UNLEACHED 

Screened and ready for immediate shipment in car 
load lots, direct from our storehouses in Canada. 
Smaller quantities, in bags, from our storehouse in 
New York. We GUARANTEE al! ashes shipped by us 
to be absolutely pure unleached. and give all pur 
chasers ample time to satisfy themselves as to guality 
of the ashes before paying for them. Send for our 
prices, circulars and other information before ordering. 

ALLISON, STROUP & CO. 
Mention this paper. 14 Fulton St., New York. 
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19,900 SOLID HEADS .. . 


Out of a field of 20,0'0O plants of Burwell’s 
N-tra Cabbage this season. 13 years careful 
selection by Introducer. —. is 
E. E. BURWELL, 
Branch P. O. Box 137, New Haven, Conn. 


June f, 
Cabbage, 
Celery 
«a Cauliflower 


— PLANTS — 


Cabbage, $1.25 per 1,000; ready June 
ist to October ist. 


Celery, $1.80 per 1,000; ready June 
20th to October ist. 


Cauliflower, $2.75 per 1,000; ready 
June 10th tu October 1st. 
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Trade List and Price on larger quantities sent 
on application. We make this a SPECIALTY and 
can supply your wants in this line satisfactorily. 


~<tes— JOHN © «© « 
Lock Box 215, BLOOSPFIELD 


OVAL CITY, Stark Co., O. 
Telegraph and Express office—Middle Branch, 0. 


Cypress Sash Bar 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 
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MATERIAL acs 
of every description. 


MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


Thea. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 
Mention thispaper. ...... 
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iad Southern Plants foro 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
man Chrysanthemums, Choice 
wan Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 
_. tion Guaranteed. 
Raisers of Pea Fowls 


,, and Bronze Turkeys. 
~ J.J. CRUSMAN, 

Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarkesville, Tenn. 


Greenhouse 
Heating. 


> SIMPLEST, BEST, 
! ECONOMICAL, 


AR Wilks Water Heaters. 


2% SOS: «WILKS MFG. €0., 
123 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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CStusge fe—| 


Buy 5,000 dozen of these 4 Hose every spring 
and summer from us. 

It is made near Chem- 
nitz, Germany, by the best 
stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 
giving it great elasticity 
\ and splendid wearing quali- 
“ties. The gauge is so fine 
|) ie it resembles silk. The col- 
Hi ) ors are Modes, Tans, and 

ve) Greys, also in perfect fast 
y black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. 


We sell them at 25 cents 
we a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 
4 When ordering include 2 
cents for postage a single 
pair, 10 cents for % doz. 
pairs, and 18 cents for 1 
doz. pairs. 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
>> CHICAGO. 


We furnish ‘hie . 


ENTIRE ets WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know 
your wants. 

All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
: LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 


-HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
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THEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
~THEVERY BEST 0 o = & LAWN 
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y , Xe = haveitsend direct to themanvfacturers 


Ge vewvore. Le Grtla Percha & Rubher Mig. Co.""cwicrce's 
H. Tl. HOOKER COFIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=* 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Write for latest prices. a r A A 


We have mace great !mprovements tn machinery. and 
OW E R PO’ S bave also discovered a better cia oH ao tnet we are now 
LL e mana recsurlag FLOWER POTS thatcan't be beat. 


e assurance of a host of our customers that 
our make are the best In nthe market. Freight a eM : ar low from this point, and our way of 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
aren ee MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 


Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 


Catalogues 


Free. 
E. I HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


CYPRESS 


Greenhouse Heating 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 


John A. Scollay, 
i 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


[2 send for Catalogue. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PERFECT * DENTIFRICE. 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
Jures soft and bleed- 
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HOME. 


In the home a Conover Piano is a precious possession 
| and a constant joy. 


STUDIO. 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos the most satisfactory 
for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


CONCERT. 


The Conover Pianos meet all the requirements of the 
most Exacting Concert Artists. 


GAIGAGO GOTTAGE ORGAN GOMPANY, s2soe, 


The Largest Dealersin 4 WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


Pianos and Organs 
In the WORLD. y 215 Wabash Avenue, || CHICAGO. 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. &. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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new.vors VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE cuisage: JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


; These charming Japanese Anemones are 
When writing mention Gardening. deservedly great favorites with all who love 
e and own a garden; not only for their great 


and lasting beauty, but also on account of 

Good year Ru bber Co ~~ TAT their being at their best during the late Sum- 
e mer and Autumn months, a time when such 

- All Kinds — flowers are much needed to brighten up our 

, flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 

We make specialty in blooms will last fully a week in water, If cut 

when freshly opened. They are perfectly 

GARDEN HOSE © hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 


June 4, 


A Great Variety of they do best when planted in a deep rich soll, 
in both Rubber and Cotton. Hose Reels, Spray Pipes, Sprinklers, Etc. flowering as freely whether the season be & 
Lak . wee dry one. : hen conn in ante — 
SS = plants can st seen and most ya 
14! e Street, Chicago.== ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for Bon 
When writing mention Gardening. Our new catalogue tells of hardy Trees Shrubs, 
—————— Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhedo- 


, mrremerm:sc | dendrons. It will interest all who are interested lo 
Try DREER’S || such matters. We send It FREE. 


GARDEN sEEps | ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


“ | Plants Bulbs and Requisites Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
They are the Best at the Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 
ee eg 


-4 10west Prices. Catalogue 


f full of garden topics mailed Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


Henry A. Dreer, 


Standard Flower Pots. | 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 

the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 
The Largest Plant in the World 

for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 

ready to supply goods In unlimited quantitiesand of 

superior quality. We also manufacture a complete 

nesortment oO Fancy HMarthenware, coraprising 


Hanging Vots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, = ~ TTR 
etc., to which we invite attention. . ae 714 Chestnut St. Phila. Rae tr itt Ce 
Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. When writing mention Gardening. ° 


C. G. Van Tubergen, Jr., 


A. H. HEWS & Co. Order Now. The celebrated American Lotus 
. (Nelumbium luteum) fine flowering tubers. 25c: 6 for - .« + HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
North Cambridge, Mass. $1. Shooting Stars, 15c; 4 for 50c. Hardy plants, ferns, | for Fall Importation. Catalogues free on application 


and orchids, aquatics, etc. Catalogue free. Trade | to his solé agents, 
When writing mention Gardening. supplied. - M. ANDREWS, Milton, Wis, Cc. C. ABEL & CO), P.O. Box 920, New York. 
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IMPORT PRICES FOR 
Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocus, 
Etc., Etc. ss: 


My import price list ee aioe Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocus, Lilies, Rhod endrons, 
Azaleas, and all Dutch and French Bulbs is 
now ready, and will be sent free on applica- 
MOMS. os. Ae ask ee 


ORDERS FOR FALL DELIVERY RECEIVED 
BEFORE JULY ist WILL BE FILLED AT 
VERY LOW PRICES FOR STOCK OF 
EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH QUALITY. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hardy Plants. 


Send for our large Catalogue of 82 
full lists of all the best sorts, wit 
tions for cultivation. 
IRISES of all sorts. 
PAEONIES, 150 named sorts. 
WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 
HARDY POPPIES. 


oo PANICULATA. 


he largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Pot Grown Strawberries. 

Selected varieties for family and market. 
Should be planted in JULY or AUGUST in or- 
der to get good results the following season. 
Handsome catalogue, with latest information as 
to vanicucs and culture, ready July lst. FREE. 
57d year. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON Te ee URSERY. .. - 
irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees# Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit. and Ornamental Trees, Shrnt 


ba, 
Vines, Small Fruits, H Plante, 
Foeet id it Forest Tree its, Hedge 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1862. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 
Send for Cata- 


and all the leading sorts. 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SAMUEL HENSHAW 
ve _ LAN DSCAPE 


* GARDENER 
West New Brighton, 
7 © © © e e e Staten Island, N. Y. 


WATER LILIES, 4tt_cotors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ. GREY, Malden, Mass... . 
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r FIOPF 


ROCHESTE R- NY 


NURSERIES 


CANNAS 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


== Beautiful 


Hardy Plants 


Charming Hardy Phioxes 
I2 | Distinct colors, per dozen . S$ -50 
ve e niums 
a esr aoret tiardy Pianta aoa 
arieties Har an 
i2 Perdozen.... a 1.50 
5 lime. Crozy Cannas I 50 


The Whole Collection $5 © $6 


OASIS NURSERY CO. 
Westbury Station, L. 1., N. Y. 


ONE MILLION «*« «* « 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private Eee: 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
* * Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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mliano a and apesrers chars 
\ ! Office Desks. 
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All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS 
BUILDING 6) 
MATERIAL NA 


of every description. 


MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA,.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 
Mention this paper. ...... 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, STULAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ernst Riemschneider's 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


for Fall Importation. 
For particulars apply to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., New York. 
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No. 19. 


The Flower Garden. 


RUSTIG WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


We are indebted to Major James R. 
Schrimshaw, of Northern Alabama, for 
the photographs of rustic work from 
which our illustrations have been en- 

aved. It was erected by him for Col. 
G. F. O'Shaughnessy, of Huntsville. The 
fence is plain, strong, serviceable, attract- 
ive and common sense; it is useful as well 
as ornamental. The gateway is bold, 
effective, neat and substantial, and has 
none of the jimcrack nonsense about it so 
peculiar to many attempts at rustic work. 

An explanation of the work is hardly 
necessary, the engravings show it so 
clearly and speak so plainly. Observe 
one thing, the strength of the material 
used and the lightness it shows when put 
together. 


Many an amateur indulges in such 
fancies, he builds rustic seats, arbors or 
fences, using straight orcrooked branches 
or roots of trees, and often doesthe work 
with his own hands, rather than hire it 
done, sometimes preparing the material 
or making the seats in the winter even- 
ings in the shed or cellar. Among the 
most suitable timber for this sort of work 
is red cedar, white cedar, cypress and 
tamarack. 

Notwithstanding the plain beauty of 
this sort of work about the first thing 
that suggests itself to us is how to cover 
it up with living vines, and what a happy 
home these fancy trellises supply for 
trumpet vine, wistaria, ampelopsis, flow- 
ering grapes and manymore. And along 
that bridge, and supported from the trees 
by the waterside, what a home for the 
long-racemed Japanese wistarias! 

But don’t enter into this rustic business 
too freely; a little of it is very nice, but it 


A RUSTIC BRIDGE °ACROSS A STREAM. 
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is an easy matter to overdo it. And 
wherever youcan doso consistently plant 
living vines to cover it. 


THE MOSQUITO-GATGHING PLANT. 
(Vincetoxicum acuminatum.) 


This is quite a pretty hardy herbaceous 
perennial from Japan. It grows from 
two to three feet high, with a viney ten- 
dency, and from the end of May for a 
month it is full of little white flowers in 
axillary bunches. In the center of the 
flowers, in the clefts of the corona, is 
secreted a viscid juice, which is peculiarly 
attractive to mosquitos and other flies, 
but woe be to the musician that dips his 
proboscis into this alluring liquid, for 
once in it stays in; it gets stuck fast in 
the viscid secretion, and the more it 
struggles the faster it becomes, till in a 
day or so death relieves it. 

ur illustration shows a piece of this 
plant as grown at Dosoris two years 
ago, but it gives very little idea of the 
attractiveness of this little plant in the 
arden border. It is very 
Teed, easy to grow and sure to bloom. 


It belongs to the milk weed family of 


plants, the same one to which the orange 
colored butterfly weed of our fields and 
roadsides, and the lovely white steph- 
anotis of our greenhouses, belong. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM JUNB 5. 


Lupinus polyphyllus isa common hardy 
plant. Yet we have very few that are 
showier and handsomer than it is, It 

ows about four feet high, and produces 
ong bold spikes crowded with small blue 

a blossoms. We have a white variety 
in bloom which also is handsome. It 
grows well in ordinary garden soil in an 
oven place, and young plants are ob- 
tained easily from seed. 

The common perennial candytuft isa 
half shrubby evergreen plant, about a 
foot high, and covered with snowy white 
flowers. It likes good soil and an open 
position, where it will be fully exposed. 
Lberis correzfolia is also in bloom, with 
compact heads of large white flowers. 

The Spanish squill (Scilla campanu- 
lata)is a hardv bulbous plant and very 
showy when grown inamass. It hasa 
stout spike about a foot high, with bell 
shaped neat blue flowers, and it will 
grow in almost any position or soil. 

Columbines are at their best, and al- 
most every shade of color can be found 
amongst them. Some of the best in bloom 
are Aqutlegia chrysantha, cerulea, glan: 
dulosa, Stuarltit, alpina, viridifiora, Skin- 
merit and vulgaris in many varieties. 

Heuchera sanguinea isundoubtedly the 
best of the heucheras. It is easy to culti- 
vate, will grow in any light soil, and is 
quite hardy. Its flowers are produced in 
great abundance through the summer, 
and are of a bright crimson color. 

Verbascum pheniceum is a free flower- 
ing mullein with spikes of flowers about 
two feet long, which are thickly set with 
purple, red and white fowers. Itlikes an 
open position, 

The yellow asphodel has spikes of 
bright yellow flowert, which last for a 
long time. The white asphodel (vamosus) 
is a bold and effective plant, whose flower 
spikes rise to a height of four feet and are 
covered with white flowers. They thrive 
best in a deep sandy soil and are grown 
here in a partially shaded position. 

The most showy perennial in bloom is 
the large oriental poppy. It grows freely 
in any ordinary garden soil and is one of 

the very best nials. 

Primula Sieboldit and its varieties are 
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hardy here with a covering in winter of 
dry leaves. The flowers are of different 
colors. They thrive best in a light rich 
soil. Primula Japonica is also in bloom 
and has proved hardy with the same 
treatment. Pyrelhrum voseum in variety 
is beginning to bloom. These pyrethrums 
are easy to grow, useful and showy. Cen- 
laurea montana is an effective border 
plant doing well in any sort of soil. It 

ows from ‘one to two feet high, and has 
arge blue handsome flowers. There is also 


a good white variety ofitin bloom. | 
Ajuga Genevensis, reptans and alpina 
are one mass of blue flowers, they arelow- 


ardy, long MEN 


THB MOGQUITO CATCHER PLANT. 


owing plants from six inches to ten 
inches high and useful for edgings. They 
grow well either in a shady place or 
in an exposed position. 

Some of the speedwells (veronica) are 
in good bloom; the showiest are ameth)s- 
tina gentianotdes, saxatilis and rupestris, 
they thrive in ordinary soil and are easily 
increased either by seeds or division. 
Dianthus latifolius has bright red _ blos- 
soms and will flower from now nght 
along through the summer. It is easily 
raised from seed and grows very fast. 
Young plants are in bloom now, that 
were raised from seed sown last January. 

Baptisia Australis is a native plant 
with light blue pea flowers. Zhermopsis 
mollis haslong spikes of yellow blossoms. 
The yellow day lily is in good bloom. 
Thrit or sea pink (Avmeria vulgaris) is 
a little plant with grass-like leaves, and 
deep rose colored flowers. It makes neat 
edging and lasts in bloom a long time. 
There is also a white variety of it. 

The globe flowers (fro//tus) have large 
yellow blossoms like large buttercups, 
and in a moist shady position they grow 
and bloom freely. Huropaus has large 
globular lemon yellow flowers, 7. Asia- 
tica has large flat blossoms of a golden 
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yellow color; and 7. napellifolius has 
yellow deep globose flowers. Dodecatheon 
orAmerican cowslip likes deep, light soil. 
The flowers of D. Afeadia are purplish, of 
D, integrifolium deep rosy crimson and of 
D. Jeffreyanum dark purple. Cypripedium 
pubescens is the first of the nativecy pripe- 
diums to bloom, and it is easy to grow, 
in a moist shady place. 


Some other good plants in bloom are 
Cerastium arvense, white, Sa/via praten- 
sis, blue, Anemone sylvestris and A. 
Pennsylvanica, white, Phlox stellaria, 
pale blue, Polemonium ceruleum, blue 
and white; Pentstemon confertus. blue; 
Alyssum serpylitfolium, yellow; Sapon- 
aria ocymotdes, pink; Valertana alliart- 
folia. white: Camassia esculenta, blue; 
Gentiana acaulis, deep blue; German and 
Siberian irises in different colors, .4//tu9s 
stellatum, white; Stlene Caucasica, wiite, 
and the double ranuculus with bnght 
yellow flowers. R. CAMERON. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


fiOW | GROW LILIES. 


Our lilies, with the exception of a few 
halt hardy sorts, are planted two inches 
apart in rows three feet asunder, so as to 
allow of working with horse cultivation. 
To insure of success in the cultivation o1 
lilies it must be noted that the native 
homes of lilies are in heavy grass land, or 
in the woods, where a heavy mulch of 
leaves covers the bulbs during winter. 
Therefore if the bulbs are planted during 
October (the proper time, with the excep- 
tion of the candidum, which should be 
planted in August) the ground should be 
covered during winter with a heavy 
mulch of leaves, manure or some other 
litter. Amateurs can plant lilies in beds 
to suit the convenience of the grower. 
An excellent spot is among shrubbery. 
where the bulbs will be protected from 
the hot sun. Thebeds should be mulched 
enough during summer to keep the ground 
shaded. Do not use fresh stable manure, 
excepting as a mulch during winter, and 
this is the best way to fertilize the soil. 
The best soil for lilies is a heavy sandy 
loam. If you have a clay loam mix it 
well with sand or well leached coal ashes. 
The most satisfactory lilies to grow are: 
L. speciosum and its varieties, rubrum, 
roseum, album, album precox and album 
corymbiflorum, L. auratum, L. Batemani 
and L.canadense. The varieties of cle 
gans, Leichtlini, pardalinum, pom 
ponium verum, superbum, tigrinum flore 
pleno, Wallacei, Martagon, Dalmaticum. 
Hansonii, longiflorum and Wallichianaom. 

The latter I consider the finest lily ever 
introduced. C. H. ALLEN. 

Floral Park, N. Y. 


SUGGESS WITH PETURIAS. 


Mrs. Thomas Gould is the originator of 
the strain of petunias known as the Giants 
of California. These are the result of close 
selection from seedsmen’s named sorts, 
and cross-fertilization. Mrs. Gould writes 
tous: Alatent trouble from an astig- 
matism of the eyes asserted itself. so that 
sewing, reading, writing, or even piano 
playing by note became impossible with 
me. About that time, however, I hap- 

ed to read some glowing descriptions 

y an eastern gentleman of the petumias 

he had seen in any, so I bought sx 

retail packets of the strain, and raised 

thirty plantsin all. This fewmess was 

owing to my not then understanding 
caring for the seed. 

As occupation of some sort was neces- 
sary for.my happiness, my interest in mv 
plants became (more pronounced, and 


- their petunia seeds. 
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most of my time was spent in studying 
and cultivating them. 

Plants and individual blossoms were 
selected for certain characteristics, and 
a number of cross-fertilizations were 
made at this time and carefully noted. 
Never was maturing seed watched with 
greater interest, and the tiny plump seeds 
were duly planted the following season, 
giving me several hundred fine plants 
which proved, as plant after pl snt devel- 
oped bloom, of the most absorbin z inter- 
est, knowing as I did the pedigree of each 
plant. 

Those plants in turn which came near- 
est my ideal were again selected for cross 
fertilization, and again carefully noted. 

In addition to my own selected seed I 
grew seed, from various foreign and 
American strains; occasionally retaining 
a plant for seed when desired characteris- 
tics were observed in it. So fastidious has 
my taste become that I have felt, in secur- 
ing one plant, this season, from a new 
strain, well repaid for having growna 
thousand plants. 

The improvement in my plants from 
year to year has been very marked. The 
exceeding beauty ofthe blossoms as grown 
on our grounds, cannot be described nor 
photographed as so much depends upon 
the delicacy, depth and richness of color- 
ing. Indeed the blending of these living 
colons to produce new tones and shades 
of color of the greatest purity, forms no 
small part of the fascination of my work. 
My interest and delight in the work en- 
larges each successive season seventy 
separate tests having been made and 
noted the past season (each test giving 
twenty to sixty plants). 

Mrs. TuHos. GoOuLD. 


We may add that Mrs. Gould's petunia 
raising is not only adelightful and health- 
ful work and recreation to her, but she has 
also developed it into an important and 
remunerative industry; and she now sup- 
plies some of our largest seed firms with 
Her case is also a 
pointed example of the adaptability of 


-" some branches of horticulture as a field 
: for women's work. She began this seed- 


raising business and established a good 
- trade for her seeds, on a house Jot of 50 
eet front by 200 feet deep. 


PLOWBR BASKBT IN THE OPEN GARDEN. 


Poetically speaking, the basket here 
illustrated is supposed to have been tem- 
porarily left on the lawn, having been 
used in transplanting or gathering cut 
flowers. Practically it is a raised flower 
bed. It is made as follows: The sod is 
removed for a space 4x2 feet, drawin 
in slightly in the center so as to approach 
the form of the figure eight. Then green 
willow twigs quarter of an inch thick are 
firmly set in the ground close together in 
a line with the edge of the sod, being one 
foot high in the center, gradually rising 
to fifteen inches at the center of the ends. 
Smaller green willow twigs are inter- 
woven in a basket-like manner, the ends 
being drawn inside. The handle has 
three slender twigs, with a long shoot of 
Akebia quinata carried in a zig-zag man- 
ner all over it to form a trellis, a stout 
piece of string will answer. The handle 
must be carried twenty inches higher 
than the sides, or the plants will hide it. 
The inside is then lined with coffee bagging 
and good soil filled in. 

Now tor planting: After youhave used 
a Manettia bicolor at each base of the 
handle and a Solanum jasminoides at one 
end, a choice climbing tropwolum at the 
other, drawn and fastened along the edge 
with a geranium or so to give constant 
color—you can fill in with any free flow- 
ering plant. Verbenas, Callirhoe invol- 
ucrata, or any plant with a spreading 
habit, is good for the edge. The manettia 
vine should be trained from side to side 
of the handle and pinched back when the 
tops meet. Near the basket is a golden 
Retinospora Fulleri, a sport originating 
with Mr. A. S. Fuller, that stood last 
winter well; to the left of it is a varie- 
gated dwarf catalpa, while to the rightis 
seen a bed of Madame Crozy cannas, the 
best bedding variety yet introduced. The 
soil is made very rich and the bed sunk 
four inches below the level of the lawn to 
allow free watering. W. C. EGan. 


Cosmos ‘‘is one of the many humbugs,”’ 
says garden editor Stewart in the Mem- 
phis Commercial. Why, bless you man, 
cosmos is one of the finest annuals we 
have got for late flowering. In the north- 
ern states, only in very favored localities 
can we enjoy it as an outdoor plant, but 
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in the south it is grand. Florists in the 
north grow it in fallin their greenhouses 
to come in before chrysanthemums, at 
Dosoris it blooms well outside, and we 
have lots of it in pots indoors too. As a 
cut flower it is elegant and lasts well. 
please look up GARDENING, pages 73 and 
104, for pictures and descriptions from 
life of this handsome Mexican plant, as 
grown in the open fields in Georgia, and 
also as itis gathered in the gardens on 
Long Is!and. 


THB GARDBN ROGKERY AT EGANDALB, 


[SEE PAGE 307.] 


Our friend Mr. Eganof Chicago bought 
acountry place at Highland Park, a few 
years ago, and built himself a residence 
and laid out a garden. He is an enthusi- 
ast in the matter of floriculture and gar- 
dening in general. He is proud of his place, 
and devotes much loving attention to it. 
Last year he had some photographs 
taken of his garden, and our illustration 
shows a little rockery he had made. 

We had an engraving made from the 
photo, and then wrote to Mr, Egan for 
particulars. We asked him:—‘‘Tell us 
about that rockery, what it is made of 
and how, and why, and if it pleases you. 
Do the plants thrive better in it than out 
ofit? Why are so many things stuck 
around a pe your lawns?” The picture 
suggested these queries, 

r. Egan replied’ ‘‘That picture is 
merely a rear view and a poor one to 
illustrate. As shown iu the picture there 
is no excuse for a rock there, all its 
back ground was behind the camera. The 
dark part of the picture at the lower right 
hand corner is the head of a natural spur 
of the main ravine; this spur divides the 
southern end of my lawn into two lobes, 
The rockery ts at the head of the sub- 
ravine; and meant to show where the out 
eae of rock is supposed to have taken 

ace. 

‘There is something I am ashamed of, 
and you notice itas shown by your 
remarks—‘Why are so many things stuck 
around on your lawns?’ This picture was 
taken early last spring (1892). I had 
been gradually learning the art of land- 
scape gardening, and paddling my own 
canoe, only last fall did it dawn upon me 
that I must open up the interior more, 
and mass at the sides. Allthis I have done 
and it is a vast improvement.” 

Mr. Egan, this 1s the sort of material 
we like to get, lessons of plain, pointed 
experience; we like to get both sides, 
namely what you did and grew tired of 
and what you changed it to and are 
pleased with the change. 


The World’s Fair. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR, JUNB 2. 


The following trees and shrubs are in 
bloom on Wooded Island: American 
snowball, Japanese (plicatum) snowball, 
llacs, bush honeysuckles, pea tree (car- 
agana), double-flowering almond, ma- 
honia, a large variety of hardy azaleas, 
of which some of the showiest are crosses 
between the Ghent and Chinese varieties, 
Yulan magnolias and rhododendrons. 
The rhododendrons were not out all win- 
ter, but were planted this spring, and 
now make the showiest display on the 
Island. They vary in size from tiny 
shrubs tostandards abouteight feet high 
Among the most noticeable are Michae: 
Waterer, zady Eleanor Cathcart, Ever! 
estianum, Purpureum grandifiorum, Pur- 
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pureum elegans, Sappho, Florence and 
Fastuosum fi. pl. The finest plants are 
from English and French growers. The 
most conspicuous show ot bloom on the 
Island consists of these rhododendrons, 
azaleas, lilacs and bush honeysuckles. 
The magnolias are only just opening, and 
the viburnums are not yet fully open. 

{While it is perfectly proper that rhodo- 
dendrons and snowballs should be in 
bloom at the same time, Afagnolia con- 
spicua, stellata and Kobus in the general 
order of things should be out of bloom 
before these other shrubs show a flush of 
flowers. But Magnolia obovata, Soulan- 
geana, Lenne, speciosa, gracilis, and the 
like, while they should be past their flush 
keep on with a straggling crop well into 
the rhododendron season. The different 
times of planting and different prepara- 
tory treatment of the shrubs at the Fair 
it must be expected will have some effect 
upon their periods of blooming.—Ep., ] 

Damage to shrubs planted over winter 
is not nearly so great as one would im- 
agine from the severity of the past sea- 
son. The mahonias appear to have 
suffered more than anything else, some of 
the plants being entirely killed, while 
others, apparently killed to the ground, 
are just sending up feeble shoots from the 
bottom. Very few have passed through 
the winter uninjured. 

Japanese maples are generally in good 
condition, particularly the red-leaved 
forms. Double-flowered almonds, al- 
though in flower, seem rather stunted. 
Some of the magnolias seem to have 
suffered severely. The snowballs are in 

ood condition. The bush honeysuckles 

ave stood the winter well and seem in 
perfect order. 

Kalmia latifolia is covered with buds 
and is in good condition. Singularly 
enough these kalmia plants are all im- 
ported from foreign nurserymen; none are 
native grown. 

[Although . latifolia grows in vast 
abundance in many of the woods and 
mountains of the Atlantic States, our 
nurserymen have great difficulty in rais- 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA. 


ing voung plants either from seed sown 
at home, or in the way of collecting and 
growing small seedlings found in our 
woods. On the other hand, English nur- 
serymen have conditions very favorable 
for raising young kalmias, and they do 
raise them in large quantity; and our 
American nurserymen find it more profit- 
able to import these European little 
plants and grow them on for a year or 
two before selling them, than to raise 
them from seed themselves. Of course 


there are exceptions, and we are well 
aware of the success attained at the Ar- 
nold Arboretum with little wild plants, 
but to import them is the rule.—Eb. ] 
There is a large mass of kalmia at the 


* south end of the island, which will be 


very showy when in bloom. 

A few conifers have becn placed near 
the Japanese temple, also some small 
chamerops palms. 

Very little bedding out has been done 
yet; infact the season has not permitted it. 

The roses have stood the winter well, 
but they are about two weeks late. The 
clematises in the center of the rose garden 
are not injured, but they too are late. 

Among the hardy perennials in flower 
on the Island are anemones in vanety, 
larkspur, columbines, pyrethrums, Iceland 
poppie’, evergreen candytuft, forget-me- 
nots, tomentosa milfoil and moss pink in 
variety. Planted in masses the red- 
flowering Canada columbine is very fine, 
so too are the Rocky Mountain blue 
columbine, and some garden varieties; 
indeed, they are more attractive in this 
way than formally arranged in beds. 
Moss pinks are plentifully distributed 
through the shrubbery, and in the rose 
garden the borders are edged with the 
white-flowered form. The pzonias are 
showing color but are not vet open. A 
few clumps of tulips and poet’s narcissus 
occur among the shrubs. The pansies 
are now at their best. Daisies and auri- 
culas have just been planted. 


FLOWBR NOTBS FROM THB WORLD’S FAIR. 


The most noticeable display of flowers 
at the Fair in the early days of June are 
the orchids indoors and the azaleas and 
rhododendrons out of doors. There are 
thirty-eight varieties of orchids in bloom. 
One part of the passing crowd exclaims 
“Orchids, how lovely!"’ and the other and 
larger part “How lovely! What are 
they?” It is evident that this object 
lesson is not lost upon the public. Num- 
bers of calceolarias are also in bloom. 
Among the orchidsin blossom are rides 
crispum, Oncidium crispum, Odonto- 
glossum crispum, twelve varieties of 
cypripediums (the rarest being a fine 
specimen of C. grande), Cattleya citrina, 
with yellow flowers; Lelia purpurata, 
Cattleya Mendelli, C. Mossia, Brassia 
verrucosa, Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
“tridcs Fieldingt and Oncidium altis- 
stmum. More than one hundred sorts of 
orchids have bloomed since their arrival, 
and by the time the Fair closes nearly, or 
quite, fifteen hundred sorts are expected 
to unfold theirstrangely beautiful flowers. 

Outside the azaleas are a trifle past 
their best and the rhododendrons are in 
their prime. The collections shown are 
from England, France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, with one lot from the state of New 
York, and all were set out inApril. These 
shrubs are a revelation to the majority 
of visitors. Azaleas bloom earlier and 
are better adapted to cold climates than 
rhododendrons. The foreign growers 
now on the ground claim for them entire 
hardiness, some say even without mulch- 
ing, in the latitude of Chicago. Several 
beds of them are shown on the Island by 
England, Holland and Belgium; the plants 
are masses of lovely heads of flowers with 
but few leaves visible. Those in finest 
form at this time (June 5) are some 
Azalea Pontica, Van Houttet and flore 
pleno. They are set individually in the 
grass of the lawn and are the largest 
azaleas on the grounds, being four feet 
high, or a trifle more, and five feet in 
diameter, where they branch somewhat 
openly from the main stem at about,.one 
third of their height. They are closely set 
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with yellow flowers and darker ones of a 
peculiar rich red called by M. Lemoine, of 
the French Department, ‘‘rouge brique.” 
Near these specimen plants are several 
beds of a variety of azalea almost un- 
known in America, A. glauca Stricta, 
excellent for indoor winter blooming, or 
for permanent beds outside, as it is very 
hardy. The flowers are white and grow 
in clusters not unlike bouvardias, but the 
florets are larger and wider in proportion 
to their length. On the Island are sev- 
eral beds of the English Knap Hill seed- 
lings from eight to fifteen vears old. They 
left England late in March, were set out 
here late in Apnl and about June 10 will 
close a five weeks season of flowering. 
They are of great variety and beauty 
and perfectly hardy here. An eminent 
English grower tells me he believes mulch- 
ing azaleas to be unnecessary, but to be 
on the safe side recommends a light mulch. 
Their cultivation, he says, consists in 
breaking up the bed to the depth of three 
feet and putting in some sort of d-ainage, 
stone or anything that does not contain 
lime. ‘‘Lime,’’ to quote him, ‘being sure 
death to the whole tribe.’’ Then use for 
the bed a compost of two thirds leat 
mold. peat, or even rotten top sod. and 
one third sand, thoroughly mixed. When 
asked what next? He ansaered that is 
all there is to it, any onecan grow azaleas 
like these before us. He added that they 
should be planted in October or very 
early in the spring, fall being the better 
time for newly imported plants because 
if set out too late in spring (and the last 
of April or first of May is too late) the 
flowers are likely to blast. 


The directions for growing rhododen- 
drons are the same as for azaleas, but 
they can be imported either in spring or 
fall. The rhododendrons shown are of 
three classes, namely, tender, compar- 
atively hardy and hardy, but even the 
hardiest are much less so than azaleas. 
They do best planted on the north side of 
evergreens, as it is the sun that injures 
them, the alternate freezing and thawing 
being disastrous. For the same reason 
the tops should be protected in winter by 
evergreen boughs, and the ground above 
the roots well mulched. With this treat- 
ment some of the hardiest sorts, it is 
said, will thrive in this climate. The 
kinds recommended to be grown here are 
Album grandifiorum; A. elegans, flush 
changing to white; H. W. Sargent, crim- 
son; Everestianum, one of the hardiest: 
Kettledrum, purplish crimson; Florence, 
clear white and pink; James McIntosh; 
Memoir, palest lavender to white; E. S. 
Rand, rosy crimson with very large truss. 
and Chas. Bagley, cherry rose. The ten- 
der kinds are more brilliantly colored 
than the hardy ones. Perhaps the most 
distinct and beautiful of the tender class 
among the bewildering array now in 
bloom in various parts of the grounds 
are Doncaster, scarlet, the most vivid 
color in the lot; John Walter, scarlet cnm- 
son; Sylph, bright rose with large conical 
shaped truss, most lovely in color and 
form; Ralph Saunders, deep crimson with 
black blotch; J. Marshall Brooks, only 
good crimson with bronze eye or blotch; 
Purity, a lovely white flower; Ruseum 
elegans, a charming rose color; A/andy- 
anum superbum, so full of flower trusses 
that no leaves can be seen, and in excel- 
lent flower for four weeks, and Lady 
Eleanor Cathcart, a clear warm pink 
with dark eye, a variety so distinct that 
it stands out from all others even at con- 
siderable distance. The expert growers 
at the.Fair advise the soaking of the ball 
of roots of \whododendrons for twelve 
hours before setting the plants ont and 
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say they should never be allowed to dry 
outin summer. [This is one of the most 
vital points in their successful cultivation 
in America.—Ep.] Also if the beds are 
made as directed that nothing need be 
added to the soil for two or three years, 
when, if the plants show signs of lack of 
nourishment, a top dressing of well de- 
cayed cow manure that is two or three 
years old should be given them. Rhodo- 
dendrons are very long lived; many of 
those seen at the Fair are twenty-five or 
more pore old, although none are above 
nine feet in height. One of the foreign 
growers says he knows plants that are 
not less than ninety years old that are 
low, but very wide spreading. 

In the English exhibit are a number of 
our own Kalmta latifolia, or mountain 
laurel, grown in England from seed that 
came onginally from the United States. 
They are perfectly hardy, very floriferous 
and decidedly pretty. it is stated that 
many of them are sent here every year, 
which seems a round about way for us to 
get them. [Not if you had to raise them. 
Natives though they be we can buy little 
seedlings raised in English nurseries and 
import them for far less money than we 
can raise them from seed here. There 
aed be exceptions, but this is the rule.— 
ED. 

A group of Cytisus scoparius var. An- 
dreanus 1S an interesting new kind of 
broom. The plants are standards in 
shape, of various heights, from three to 
five feet, and each one 1s crowded by a 
thick tuft of foliage, among which are 
disposed numerous long sprays of bnght 
yellow pea shaped flowers, each having 
two inner wing-like petals of vellowish 
scarlet. The habit of the plant and the 
color of its flowers being as unusual as 
they are handsome. 

{Standard-shaped brooms, like standard 
roses may be all well enough tor Europe 
but wecan assure you they are an ugly 
contortion, and ill fitted for cultivation 
in this country. At Dosoris every stand- 
ard broom we had,—vigricans, € onga'us, 
purpureus, -ndieanus, etc., was killed 
last winter, but the low plants of most 
all «f them are alive. Ep4 

The hardy perennials were planted in 
the spring of 1892 along the inner border 
of the plantations of shrubs that outline 
the shores of the Wooded Island. Most 


of them have done well, and the earlier 
sorts are in full flower, 

The fruit exhibit of New South Wales is 
notable in that it shows splendidly pre- 
served apples, Newtown pippins, Pomme 
de Niege, Russets, Northern Spy and 
other varieties, as well as Wantage grapes 
in equally good condition, although the 
fruit was fifty-two daysen route, twenty- 
five days on the sea, and twenty-seven 
days in coming from San Francisco to 
Chicago. The New York state exhibit 
shows a greater variety of apples than 
any other state, one hundred and ten 
sorts being represented by good speci- 
mens. It also includes remarkably well 
preserved gra in three varieties, 
Catawba, Diana, and Isabella. South- 
ern California makes a great showing of 
citrus fruits, principally oranges and 
lemons, but some very fine specimens of the 
citron of commerce attract much atten- 
tion. The four leading varieties of orange 

rown and shown are Navels, Bloods, St. 

fichaels, and Mediterranean sweets. 

Chicago. F. C. SEAVEY. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. G., JUNE 5. 


Although we now look to out-of-doors 
for the great mass of our flowers, we can 
can always find something of interest in 
the greenhouse. 


Agapanthus umbellatus is one of the 
most desirable greenhouse plants. It has 
large umbels of bright blue flowers on 
long stalks. There are also varieties, with 
white fl »wers, and variegated leaves, and 
all are easy to grow. 


Euphorbia splendens is in bloom more 
or less all the year round _ It is prettiest 
about this time. The Christmas flower 
(Poinsettia) 1s one ofits near relatives. 

The hovas or wax flowers are deserv- 
edly vreat favorites both as window and 
greenhouse plants. They stand more 
rough treatment than most things. H. 
bella and H. carnosa are two of the best, 
the latter succeeds well when trained 
over a trellis work fixed to the pot or pan 
in which it grows. 
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Plumbago Capensis is one of these well 
behaving plants, that will blossom even 
if badly treated. It has very pretty light 
blue flowers. There is also a white 
variety of it. 

Several of the begonias are at their 
best; among them are B. Bruantii, B. 
Dreggii, B. fuchsioides, and B. heraclei- 
folia, a species with very tall flowerstems. 
B. rubra and its pink form are at present 
amass of brilliant bloom, they are very 
suitable for using outside in filling tubs 
or vases along with other things; the full 
sun won't hurt them. 

Siphocamphylos bicolor, belonging to 
the lobelia family, is an easily grown 
showy flower. Choriezema ilicifoliaand C. 
cordata have pretty vari-colored pea 
shaped flowers. The cuttings are not 
easily rooted, but young plants are 
readily raised from seed. 

Among the cactus family, Phy/locactus 
Ackermannii is the most conspicuous, it 
needs a porous soil to growin, consisting 
of loam, leaf soil and broken brick in 
equal parts. Cereus grandifiorus and 
C. Macdonaldiz will be out in a day or 
two. The flowers of these two species are 
grand. An amateur who grows them 
tells me he would tend them for five years 
to see them flower once. 

Dipladenia amabilis and several other 
species and varieties, are unexcelled as 
warm greenhouse climbers. To grow 
them successfully the soil should be ina 
sweet porous state, with plenty heat and 
moisture. 

Combretum purpureum is not a very 
free bloomer, but the beauty of the flow- 
ers compensates for its shyness in that 
respect. &schynanthus’ grandiflorus; 
flowers red and yellow, 4. Boschianus, 
scarlet, and .£. speciosus form very orna- 
mental basket plants for the conserva- 
tory. In potting or basketing them use 
chopped swamp moss, rough loam and 
broken pots in equal parts and give them 
plenty of water. 

Ixora coccinea, I. blandaand I. Williamsii 
and a host of other ixoras make fine sub- 
jects for early summer greenhouse decora- 
tion. After blooming we plunge the plants 
out in the o border, where they make 
their growth and ripen it well, treated in 
this way they can be housed during win- 
ter with little heat. 

Drosera dichotoma (sundew) is a most 
beautiful New Zealand species, growing 
twelve inches high. D. capensis is also 
well worth growing, it has large pink 
flowers. Both of them need alittle swamp 
moss mixed with rough peat to grow in. 

Hedychium coronarium needs a good 
deal of root room; it has large spikes of 
snow white fragrant flowers that equal 
any orchid in beauty. H. Gardnerianum 
is too large for an ordinary greenhouse but 
it can be stored under the stages in win- 
ter and planted outside in summer. The 
large spikes of yellow flowers are very at- 
tractive. H. flavum has bright orange 
colored flowers, well worth growing. 

Justicia carnea should be in every small 
collection. To have big flowers grow it 
from cuttings every spring. This species 
has flesh colored flowers. J. roseais ofa 
deep pink color. 

Crassula coccinea and C. falcata, two 
fascinating plants when in bloom, need a 
soil made up of lime rubble, broken bricks, 
and loam. Don't give them much water 
during winter. G. W. OLIVER. 


SOME NEW PLANTS. 


According to a recent issue of the Kew 
Bulletin, Aguilegia Transstlvanica is the 
sameas .1. glandulosa, the latter being 
the correct name. 
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Dipladenia atropurpurea is the proper 
name of the dipladenia recently exhibited 
under the name of D. Marie Henrietta. 

Two forms of European beech with yel- 
low variegated leaves are reported; one 
named striatis has a golden striation 
parallel with the nerves on the young 
leaves; the other is named Zlatia, and has 
golden-tinted foliage. 

Lilium sulphureum is given as the cor- 
rect name of the plant in cultivation un- 
der the names L. Wallichianum var. 
superbum, and L. ochroleucum. It has 
been grown about New York, in green- 
houses, fora year or two, giving great 
promise, and in warm soilsit has survived 
out of doors over winter. 

Lilium primulinumis mentioned as a new 
species allied to L. Nepalense. It comes 
from Upper Burmah. It has pale yellow 
flowers tinged on the outside with green, 
and produced in a terminal umbel. 

Musa Martini is noticed. It comes from 
Teneriffe. A good deal of it was grown 
by our florists last year. Seedsofit were 
freely offered. and they germinated more 
freely than did these of the Abyssinian 
banana, Musa ensete. 

Nicotiana tomentosa is the corrected 
name of the gigantic species that has 
been made so much of during the last 
two years, under thenameof N. colossea. 
In GARDENING, page 102, we gave a very 
vivid picture of this handsome species as 
grown at Dosonis. 

Pteris tremula variegata is given asa 
new variety with variegated fronds. 

Rhododendron racemosum, as recently 
exhibited in London ‘‘does not agree with 
Franchet’s description nor with the speci- 
men in the Kew herbarium.” 


YELLow CALLAS.—Within the last year 
or two considerable commotion has been 
made in horticultural circles by the intro- 
duction of yellow-flowered callas. The 
Bulletinmentions three of these giving the 
authors of its information. Richardia 
aurata is said to be a garden hybrid be- 
tween R. hastata and R. maculata, and 
is described as having spotted leaves and 
large yellow spathes similar to those of 
R. Elliottiana. Richardia Elfiottiana “A 
yellow spathed species with spotted 
leaves, raised from seeds obtained from 
Africa by Captain Elliott about six years 
ago.” Richardia Pentland, ‘‘apparently 
a distinct species, with the robustness of 
R. Africana and large spathes of a rich 
yellow color. S. Africa.” 

Tacsonia Smythiana is said to be ‘a 
garden hybrid or seedling very similar to 
T. molissima but with brighter colored 
flowers.’”” This reminds us of a tacsonia 
in common cultivation in this country 
under the name of Passifora Smithii, the 
proper name of whichis Tacsonia levis. 


NEW VARIETIES OF OSTRICH PLUME or 
hairy flowered chrvsanthemums. Mr. C. 
Harman Payne, in the London Garden 
of May 6, names and describes 67 new 
varieties of hairy-flowered chrysanthe- 
mums. He says ‘there seems to be good 
ground for predicting a future for hai 
chrysanthemums, although it will, I be- 
lieve, be a merely transient one. A few 
have been introduced into America from 
Japan via California. * * They 
are King of Ostrich Plumes, chrome-yel- 
low, shaded buff and orange; Golden 
Ostrich Plume, bright go'den yellow; 
Oriental Reauty, pearl white, shaded 
pink; Pacific, incurved, white, shaded 
pink; and Virginia, bright purple, globu- 
lar flower.” 

In the April 22 issue Mr. Payne tells us 
something about the Japanese names of 
chrysanthemums, the English transla- 
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tions ofsome of which are ‘‘Golden Sceptre, 
Cherry Grove, Snow on Pine, Carmine 
Ball, Golden Spoon, Torch in Snow.” 
The Japanese name of Louis Boehmer is 
Murasaki-kiubi. The following is Japan- 
ese for some other varieties: Iri-hi-no-umi, 
Fuso-ichi, Schimoyo-no-tsuki, Yuki-no- 
kagaribi, Goku-beni-taiho, Shojo-nobori, 
Tats-utagawa, Shiro-yenju-kagami, 
Chiyo no-kazari, Shincha-no-tsuyu, Ya- 
mato-nedsumi, Chirimen-kanoko, Hi-no- 
tsukasa, and Ki-no-ito-giku. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM JUNE 3, AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


English hawthorns in white, pink and 
crimson colors, as wellas double varieties 
of many of them, are making a fine dis- 
play. So too are the horse chestnuts, the 
European and its double forms, and 
Lyon glabra and rubicunda. The com- 
mon Europeanand the rubicunda are the 
best of all. Most all the common lilacs 
are over, but taking their places are 
Syringa pubescens, S. Josikwa and S. 
Emodi, all late flowering, and differing in 
flowers and foliage from the ordinary 
ones. There are three snowballs in bloom. 
The old sort, sterilis, opens first, leading 
rotundifolium by a few days, so this one 
does plicatum. The last named one isthe 
best. Rosarugosa isthe first of all hardy 
ones to open. Then follows the white 
flowered variety. Harrison's vellow briar 
and Boursaulti quickly follow, the latter 
a much feplected. good crimson flowered 
climber. 

Spirea Van Houtteii leads the well 
known Cantoniensis Reevesiana b 
several days, and the single Cantoniensis 
leads the double one in the same way. All 
are white. Spirea chamedrifolia has 
fuzzy, white flowers, now fully expanded. 

The common dogwood, as well as its 
weeping and red flowered varieties, have 
come and gone. Cornus alba and C. 
alternifolia, both with white heads of 
flowers, are still with us. 

Viburnum prunifolium, V. Oxycoccos, 
1. macrocephalum and V. reticulatum. 

All with flattish heads of white blos- 
soms, are of the hist. 


[A few years ago we called this last spe- 
cies Viburnum Japonicum; then the botan- 
ists told us we were wrong, and that the 
propername was V.reticulatum, and now 
we believe we are wrong again, and that 
V. Sieboldii is the right name of the 
shrub. Anyway it is an exceedingly hand- 
some plant; it has the boldest and finest 
fohage of any of our viburnums. It is 
quite hardy at Dosoris, and exceedingly 
strong and free-growing, and a week ago 
it was a snowy mound of white, but 1l- 
smelling flowers. It isn’t shy-blooming 
no matter what authorities sav, except 
where the chmate is uncongenial to it. 
By midsummer its fruit ripens; the ‘‘ber- 
ries’’ are large and scarlet-tinted, ripening 
to black, but they don’t stay on the 
bushes long. Ep.] 


Following theearly magnolias, tripetala 
and acuminata are in good display, the 
former white, the latter, greenish yellow. 
Later on, both will have handsome pink 
colored pods. 

The XNanthoceros sorbitolia, a splendid 
shrub, is now a mass of white flowers 
with brownish crimson centre, on termi- 
nal and lateral racemes. And just as 
beautiful is the Exochorda grandiflora in 
snow-white attire. Several andromedas 
have succeeded the earlier ones, viz. po/i- 
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folia with pinkish white flowers and 
Catesbzi, with waxy white onesin droop- 
ing racemes, and evergreen leaves. 
Weigelias are blooming one aft«r the 
other. Arborea versicolor came first, fol- 
lowed quickly by amabilis, arborea, rosea, 
candida and floribunda, Azalea calendu- 
lacea is full of flame colored blossoms, 
and theclosely allied Rhodora Canadensis 
is bearing its purple flowers. The sweet 
scented crab, Pyrus coronaria, is loaded 
with light pink flowers. P. flexilis with 
large white ones; P. floribunda, white: 
P. arbutifolia and P. melanocarpa, white, 
and P. Aucuparia, the mountain ash, 
also white. Adding to the great display 
is Staphylea Colchica, white; Neviusia 
Albamensis, white; Lonicera Tartarica 
grandiflora, pink; African tamarix, light 
pink; Deutzia gracilis, white; Lonicera 
Standishi, out of flower, but full of red 
ripe berries; Gay lussacia resinosa, reddish; 
Coronilla Emerus, yellow, [Suffered a lit- 
tle last winter at Dosoris. Ep.] Common 
and purple barberry, golden yellow; 
European and American bird cherries both 
white. The flowering ash almost equals 
the white fringe in the beauty ofits tufts 
of white flowers, but they are upright, 
whi'e those of the fringe are drooping. 
Both are now in their prime. The labur- 
num and the Scotch broom, [Our labur- 
nums yellow and purple, are now glorious; 
but didn’t last winter play havoc with 
our Scotch broom! What remains of it 
however isin bloom. A thousand little 
seedlings under the bushes console us for 
the injury done to their parents. Eb.] 
both yellow, and both excellent, are full 
of flowers. The Empress tree (Paulownia 
imperialis) fills the air with the odor of 
its blue, trumpet shaped flowers. Pho- 
tinia villosa bears small heads of white 
blossoms, and Symplocos cratzgoides, 
racemes of white, fuzzy looking ones. Few 
think of maples for flowering, but the 
native one, spicatum, a shrub in habit, 
bears spikes of greenish white flowers, of 
much beauty. 


In silver thorns there are many in 
flower, such as Elewagnus angustifolia, 
umbellata, argentea and longipes—the 
latter almost over, and all having yel- 
lowish white blossoms. Ceanothus mul- 
tiflorus has pretty heads of white flow- 
ers. The rosy pink blooms of the rose 
acacia are charming, and the mass of 
rhododendrons is in its best display. 
Wistaria multijuga has followed the 
Chinese and its varieties, its racemes of 
light purple flowers measure two to three 
feet in length. Styrax Obassia bearing 
racemes of white flowers, makes a beau- 
tiful display. Another one, hispidum, is 
about to flower. JOsEPH MEEHAN, 

Philadelphia. 


THE IRISH YBW AT DOSORIS. 


A year ago this photograph was taken 
of one of the most beautiful specimens of 
the Irish yew in the state of New York. It 
stands on level, moderately moist and 
good ground, near one of the entrance 
gates to this island, and within fifty 
yards of the sea. It is protected on the 
south from warm sunshine by a double 
row of thickly branched young pin oaks. 
and on all other sides by contiguous trees 
and rolling land. It was then about 
eleven feet high, and a solid cone of deep 
green from the ground up, and it seldoin 
was hurt much by thewinter. Last win- 
ter however treated it cruelly, browning it 
considerably, and killing back the tops 
between three and four feet; and all of 
this browning and destroying seemed to 
take placein March; (So the Insh vew 
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THE IRISH YEW AT DOSORIS. 


is not reliably hardy as far north as New 
York, then don't plant it except in parts 
where it is absolutely hardy. It may live 
along unscathed fo1 years, then get win- 
ter killed. 

What yews should one plant, then? The 
Japanese yew (Taxus cuspidata) is the 
finest of all vews, and apparently the 
hardiest, and both repanda and stricta 
are perfectly hardy. 

One good thing about a yew, no mat- 


ter what the variety may be, is that it 
makes lots of young roots and is easily 
transplanted. 

It may occur to some to ask what is 
the meaning of that straw-mulched circle 
at the base of the vew in our illustration. 
That bed is for several purposes: We 
mulch our small trees from drouth and 
sunshine in summer, using sea sedge for 
the purpose; that mulched surface keeps 
down the weeds, and the soil under it;is 


moist and open in summer. When a 
shower falls itisn’t spread out and off the 
hard dry surface but arrested there, and 
it has got to stay there. That circle also 
protects the plants from the ravages of 
careless workmen with mowing machines; 
ifthe grass grew right up to the bole of 
the tree, so too there would go the mower 
with a rush that would injure the plants 
by barking them where the cutting blades 
should stnkes 
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June 15, 


The tall columnar tree at the left isa 
fair specimen of the Chinese cypress. 


TRBES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM AT THE AR- 
NOLD ARBORETUM, NEAR BOSTON, 
JUNB 5. 


Lilacs are now in full bloom at the 
Arboretum. Last season a bed of lilacs 
containing one hundred and ten varieties 
was planted along one of the new ave- 
nues, The specimens are from one to 
nine feet high. The following are someof 
the best of the vulgaris or common lilac 
now in bloomin that bed: Emile Lemoine, 
very large rosy lilac; La Tourd’ Auvergne; 
large violet purple; Pyramidal, semi- 
double, large and full, rose-colored flow- 
ers; Virginite, large double light rose 
flowers; Michael Buchner, dwarf plant, 
flowers pale lilac, very large and double, 
and in mammoth clusters; oneof the very 
best; Lamarck, large, double, of a rosy 
lilac shade that is very beautiful when 
they are open; Alphonse Lavalle has large 
clusters of double violet blue flowers; M. 
Max Cornu, rose lilac, double; Gigantea, 
a vigorous grower with large spikes of 
bluish white flowers; Pres. Massart, 
large, purple, very fine; Amboise, flowers 
bluish white; Virginalis, pure white, more 
delicate than the common white; Frau 
Bertha Dammann has the largest clusters 
of medium-sized flowers of the purest 
white color; it is one of the best. Marie 
Legraye, compact habit, white flowers; 
Alba grandiflora has very Jarge pure 
white flowers; Dr. Regel has large dow 
ers, bright red on the outside, lilac inside; 
rubra Trianoniana, rosy lilac, one of the 
best; Mme. Briot, of the darkest color, 
large, and has compact clusters; Gloire 
de Moulins, light lilac; Gehtimrath 
Heyder, lilac colored, good; Furst Licht- 
enstein, pinkish lilac, tall habit, one of 
the most striking of all when in full 
bloom; Charles X, reddish purple; Emil 
Liebig, hight purple, fine habit; Philemon, 
the darkest of them all, very large clus- 
ters, and one of the very best. 

Persian lilac is represented by four va- 
rieties. Chinensis, similar to Persica, is 
also a fine lilac. 

The common silver bell tree (Halesia 
tetraptera) is a beautiful large shrub, 
with pretty white bell-shaped flowers; it 
is nOW passing out of bloom. 

The Labrador tea (Ledum latifolium) 
is a native of the eastern states and 
usually found in damp places. It is very 
pretty undercultivation, withits terminal 
umbels of white flowers. L. palustre isa 
snialler and broader leaved species than 
the other. ZL. palustre dilatatum is the 
best of the ledums, having a better habit 
and much larger heads of flowers. The 
sand myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium)isa 
native of New Jersey; the flowers and 
foliage are like but much smaller than 
those of the ledums. 

Ofthe hardy azaleas simply the types 
are shown, as in. nudiflora, sinensis 
(mollis) and mirabilis. 

The deer berry (Vaccinium stamineum) 
is by far the most ornamental at present 
of all this genus, with its clusters of 
greenish white flowers. 

Tartanian honeysuckles are represented 
by many varieties, among the best of 
which are Pulcherrima, Splendens and 
Gracilis, and Lonicera bella by the vari- 
eties Albida, Candida, Atro-rosea and 
Rosea. L. micrantha is similar to Tar- 
tarica. L. chrvsantha is pretty with its 
yellow flowers. 

Viburnum tomentosum var. plicatum 
and var. retundifolium, the Japanese 
snowhalls, areot a moderate growth, but 
they have handsome heads of white flow- 


ers, and they are free from the diseased 
leaves which are so general in the com- 
mon or American snowball, which also is 
now in bloom. The sheep berry (V. 
Lentago) has cymes of white flowers; it 
is a native of New England. 

The flowering dogwood is very beau- 
tiful everywhere. The wild red osier 
dogwood (Cornus alba) has pretty flow- 
ers in flat cymes, and the bright red color 
of its shoots adds to its attractiveness. 

Diervilla Steltzenerii is the first of this 
genus to flower. Fendlera rupicola is a 
pretty little shrub with its white flowers 
on delicate drooping stems. 

The common chokeberry, Pyrus abuti- 
folia, has cymes ot white flowers terminat- 
ing the branches. It is represented here 
by one variety, namely serotina. P. nigra 
grandifiora, similar to the above, is 
pretty, and comes into bloom about ten 
davs later than the typical migra. 


Rosa grandiflora is one of the grandest 
of single roses. It has a fine habit, rich 
foliage and creamy flowers, three inches 
across. R. spinossima fulgens is also a 
good white rose, but the flowers are only 
about half the size of those of R. grandt- 
flora. R. cinnamomea Sibirica, the cin- 
namon rose of Europe, with its pale red 
scented flowers,is also out. R. acicularis 
has deep pink flowers and is represented 
by a few varieties. 

Spirea trilobata var. Van Houttei is 
here the finest and most satisfactory of 
all the spirzas, although the flowers of 
Cantoniensis are larger, but this species 
is not so hardy as Van Houttei, and the 
flowers of this varie y are whiter than 
those of the type (tnlobata) and the 
plant is a_ stronger grower and more 
graceful. S. Cantoniensis fl. pl., this 
double form is very pretty and has stood 
the past winter better than in previous 
vears. S. cana var. Savranica has fine 
foliage and is dwarfer in habit than the 
type. Among the other spirzas are no- 
t:ced S. chamedrifolia var. ulnifolia and 
flexuosa, and S. Blumei and S. Mongolica. 

Exochorda grandiflora from Northern 
China is very handsome. Kerria Japonica 
a slender green branched shrub with 
yellow flowers is pretty, so too is the 
variegated form of it. Rhodotypes ker- 
riodes has pretty white flowers, and some 
of its black fruit of last season is hanging 
on the plant yet. ubus deliciosus is the 
earliest of this class ana is very desirable. 
Of Caragana arborescens the following 
varieties are in bloom, namely, Arenanria, 
Pendula and Redowskun, C. Chamlagu, 
the Chinese pea tree, is a low spreading 
shrub. Its flowers are quite large, but 
the plant is a shy bloomer. [It blossoms 
in great profusion every season at Dosonis. 
Probably the milder climate is the cause 
of this.—Ep.] C. frutescens from Siberia 
is also in bloom; C. prgmza has deep 
orange-colored flowers on slender stems. 
Its variety pendula grafted high and 
drooping over is very ornamental. C. 
spinosa, as the name imphes, 1s covered 
with spines. The flowers are a hght 
lemon yellow color. 

Wistaria multijuga and its variety alba 
growing side by side presents a pretty 
sight; their blossoms are smaller than 
those of the Chinese wistana, but the 
racemes are much longer. Tre white 
varicty has many racemes two feet long. 

The rose acacia (Robinia hispida) 1s 
very beautiful with its pendulous racemes 
of rosy flowers. Crtrsus elongatus as a 
standard is pretty with its pinkish white 
flowers. [We had it too as a standard 
on Jaburnum stocks, and every plant got 
killed last winter.—Ep.) Crtisus albus 
precox is just opening. Staplylea Col- 
chica has drooping racemes of sweet- 


scented white flowers; it is rapidly pass- 
ing out of bloom. ARBOR. 


LILAGS. 


Too much cannot be said in favor of 
lilacs, except 1t be that the varieties are 
now so numerous it is hard to distinguish 
between them. The common large Jeaved 
and large flowered varieties are forms of 
Syringa vulgaris. S. Persica, and S. Chr- 
nensis are the species having smaller 
leaves and flowers. 

The varieties of the common lilac (S. 
vulgaris) ought not to be planted with. 
other shrubs, but kept by themselves, and 
at same distance from dwelling houses, 
as, after they have done bloonung, they 
are not very good-looking during the rest 
of the summer, their foliage getting w hit- 
ish with mildew. But the Persian, Chr- 
nese, and Japanese hlacs, alsoS Emodi, 
S. Josikza, S. villosa, and S. oblata will 
always look well with other shrubs or 
planted singly. 

Lilacs are propagated from seed, lavers, 
or cuttings, and by grafting on the com- 
mon lilac, or on the common (Ligustrum 
vulgare) or Californian (ovalifolium) 
privets. The last n-med isthe best stock, 
as it does not sucker as does the common 
lilac, which is very objectionable, as the 
suckers will continue to grow from the 
end of the roots. For forcing purposes 
the lilacs that are grafted on the privets 
are best, notwithstanding the fact that 
almost all the plants imported from 
France for forcing are budded on Srringa 
vulgaris stocks. If they will try once the 
plants grafted on the privet they will let 
the lilac stock alone for that purpose. 

From seed of course we obtain all the 
new varietits. 

Layering istheeasiest way of propagat- 
ing the varieties of lilacs; one needs no 
greenhouse for it. 

Cuttings grow easy in summer from 
green ripe wood, also from forced young 
wood in winter, and fromdormant wood 
towards the spring in the ordinary way 
on benches in a propagating or even 
ordinary greenhouse. Further on when 
rooted plant in frames in May or lateron 
in rows five inches apart. Shade with 
lath till they begin to grow. When large 
enough plant in nursery rows the third 
year. Grafting can bedone just the same 
as apple grafting is done in winter. Plant 
out in rows at once in spring, the same 
as with apple grafts. 

The following are among the most 
desirable varieties of the common ( rulga- 
ris) lilac, old or new:—Alba grandiflora, 
alba virginalis, Charles X (for forcing). 
Rouge de Marly (for forcing), President 
Massart, Gloire de Moulins, Beranger, 
Verschaffeltii, rubra insignis, Mane Le- 
graye, Charlemberg, Croix de Braby, 
Alphonse Lavalle, Emile Lemoine, Frau 
Dammann, Madame Julius Finger, Presi- 
dent Grevy, Lamarck, Ludwig Spath, 
and coerulea superba. J. R. Trumpy. 

Kissena, Flushing, N. Y. 


EVERGREBNS HARDY NEAR CHICAGO. 

Mr. John Jones, Chicago, writing in the 
London Garden, April 22, gives the fol- 
lowing list of evergreen trees and shrubs 
which, after thirty years’ experience, he 
has found to be quite hardy in that 
region: 

Picea alba—Wiite Spruce. 

‘*  Balsamea—Balsam Fir, 
Canadensis—Hemlock Spruce. 
Douglasi—Douglas Spruce. 
excelsa—Norway Spruce. 
Hudsonica—Hudson's Bay Fir. 
mgra—Black Spruce. 
pungens—Colorado Blue Spnice. 
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Picea Cephalonica, P. Nordmanniana, 
P. Pichta, P. Veitchii, P. polita, and a 
few others are also hardy here, tut are 
not much grown. 

Biota Orientalis—Oriental Arbor Vite. 

‘*  aurea—Golden 7 7 
nana—Dwart * is 
and several other biotas are also hardy 
here. 

Jumiperus communis—Spreading Juni- 
per. 

Juniperus prostrata or procumbens— 
Prostrate Juniper. 

Juniperus sabina—Common Savin, 

Juniperus Virginiana—Red Cedar. 

Juniperus Waukegan-Waukegan Cedar. 

Pinus Austriaca—Austrian Pine. 

‘*  montana—dwarf My 
resinosa—red 


**  Strobus—W hite - 
‘c  syl vestris—Scotch “ 
‘© rigidus—pitch i 


Taxus Canadensis—Canadian Yew. 
Thuja Occidentalis—American Arbor 
vite. 
Thuja aurea—Golden Arbor vite. 
‘“  plicata—Nootka “  * 
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Hoveyr—Hoveyi 
*§ — Lobbi—Lobb’s —** - 
*¢ — Srbirica—Siberian “ “ 
‘*  Meehani—Meehan's “ * 


CONIFERS “have done more than any- 
thing else, barring the iron fence, to spoil 
the toreground of the house landseape. 
* * Trees of the pine tribe are often 
noble and beautiful in character, but they 
should be grouped and massed in pict- 
uresque and bold ways, not as they gen- 
erally are, stuck inartistically in our 
pleasure grounds.’’—Ed. London Garden. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


LIST OF GARDEN VEGETABLES. 


The following are the varieties of vege- 
tables we are growing here this season. I 
have refrained from giving any descrip- 
tion, as most ot the varieties are well 
known, and some of them are new to me. 
Varieties of merit we stick to until we get 
something better. Almost all kinds of vege- 
tables do tairly well with us, with the ex- 
ception of turnips and late, or winter 
squash. The squashes ordinarily collapse 
about the time the fruit commence to set 
from the effects of the squash borer. Tur- 
nips grow well enough, but are invaria- 
bly stringy and pungent in flavor, a 
trouble common to this locality and 

robably due to a lack of some essential 
ingredient in the soil. 

Asparagus, Colossal, planted three 
years ago, 18 now in splendid bearing 
order producing uniformly large heads. 

We grow for dwarf beans extra early 
Mohawk, Refugee, Golden Refugee, Early 
Valentine, and Improved Prolific Black 
Wax. Early Mohawk we use for forcing 
in preference to a number of other varie- 
ties tested for this purpose. 

We grow Early Dark Egyptianand long 
smooth blood beets the first tor forcing and 
early out of doors, the last for winter use. 

We use Early Horn, and halflong stump 
rooted carrots for table. 

Brussel Sprouts are an uncertain quan- 
tity. We get the sprouts and also the fly. 
For early cabbage we grow Etampes and 
Early Winningstadt, and for late Large 
Late Drumhead, Flat Dutch, and Drum- 
head Savoy. Etampes is a wonderfully 
fine little cabbage, and the savoy is the 
acme of winter cabbage. 

We grow but two kinds of cauliflower; 
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namely: Snowball and Gilt Edge, the last 
named a superior cauliflower tor fall use. 
During the latter part of last November 
we were cutting the most perfect pure 
white heads possible of the Gilt Edge. 

Giant Pascal, Perfection Heartwell, 
Crawford's Half Dwart, and Clayworth 
prize pink celery. The Gant Pascalisa 
large handsome celery but lacking in fla- 
vor with us. Crawtord's is of exccllent 
quality, a good keeper and very crisp. 

We grow curled cress in conjunction 
with lettuce and find it valuable in com- 
pounding that salad. 

Cory, Minnesota, Early Golden Yellow, 
Hickox Improved, Stowell’s Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman, the last a most 
delicious and superior sweet corn, are the 
Varieties of corn that we grow. 

We grow but one variety of cucumber, 
namely, Improved White Spine. Improved 
New York egy plant, Green Curled Endive, 
Improved Siberian Kale and Early White 
Vienna Kohlrabi, fill our bill for these 
vegetables. 

We always stick to the old well known 
white-seeded Tennis Ball lettuce for tore- 
ing. The Large Boston is asuperb variety 
for this purpose, although it takes longer 
to mature, producing tnmense heads 
which are so crisp that they can hardly 
be handled without breaking them to 
pieces. Burpee’s Hard head lettuce, Grand 
Rapids, and New York we have on trial. 

Long Island Beauty, Ward's Nectar, 
and Emerald Gem musk melon are what 
we sow. The last named variety is indis- 
pensable because of its earliness, immense 
productiveness and fine quality. 

Water melons are represented by Van 
Cluse, red seeded, and Hunganan Honey. 
With this crop we have great trouble 
about the time of ripening, the small boy 
(but all bovs who appropriate water 
melons aren't small) will carry away or 
destroy the greater part of the crop ina 
night. 

We are in the midst of the most famous 
onion growing section of country in the 
United States and of course we grow 
Southport Globe, white, red and yellow, 
and Queen for pickling. The Thorburn 
potato we find is excellent for very early. 
Dwarf Density okra, Abbot’s improved 
parsnips and extra curled parsley are all 
reliable sorts. Abbot's parsnip makes a 
handsome smooth pure white root. 


For early peas we grow Alpha and 
Rural New Yorker. The first is so much 
superior in quality, but less hardy, that 
we plant the Rural New Yorker in case of 
failure with the other. McLean's Ad- 
vancer, American Wonder, Carter's 
Stratagem, Champion of England and 
Carter's Telephone, complete our list of 
peas for this season. Carter's Telephone 
is such a very superior, large fine y fla- 
vored pea that with us it is superseding 
Champion. On aceount of being a httle 
tender and subject to mildew it requires 
to be grown in the best of the pea season. 

Inthe way of pepper Giant Emperor 
and Celestial suffice for our requirements. 
The Celestial is very ornamental, and 
beautiful as a plant at any stage of its 
fruiting. 

For torcing we use the old scarlet tur- 
nip radish and olive shaped scarlet, and 
long searlet short top toroutside. Mam- 
moth Sandwich Island salsity produces 
larger roots than the older varieties. 

We sow prickly spinach in tall, and 
round Viroflay and Long-standing for 
general crop. 

For bush squash summer Crookneck 
and Early White Scallop, and Pike's 
Peak, Hubbard and Marblehead for win- 
ter use. 

Our list of tomatoes comprises)/Terra 
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Cotta, Lemon Blush, Long Keeper, Pon- 
derosa, and Trophy. Ponderosa with us 
inclines to rot badly. 

Ofrutabaga, Championis the only turnip 
grown by us, as I said betore turnips in 
geoeral are a failure with us, and it 1s 
only in favorable seasons that we can 
grow palatable rutabagas. 

Connecticut. Joun DALLAS. 


THE SMALL GARDBA. 


Everybody that has a lot four by eight 
rods ought to have a good garden and a 
good supply of early vegetables. A square 
rod of strawberries will give from two to 
five bushels of choice fruit. Keep the 
strawberry bed two years, and when 
first planted the plants can be set be- 
tween early potatoes, and when the po- 
tatoes are dug givethe strawberry plants 
the room. Some farmers practice this 
plan and when the potatoes are hoed the 
strawberries get hoed and cared for. 
The small garden may have a Duchess 
apple in one corner, a plum tree or a 
Longfield apple in the other (these ap- 
ples are both wonderful bearers), a few 
grape vines by the north fence, a row of 
raspberries by the south fence, and any 
vacancy can be filled in by the fence with 
currants, gooseberries, pie-plant and as- 
paragus, leaving most of thecentre of the 
lot for vegetables. 

Grape vines often succeed when there 1s 
no chance to cultivate. Set them in a 
sunny place and the roots will hunt their 
food. The garden must be kept clean of 
weeds and the surface often hoed. Let 
no weeds grow about the fences. Better 
have a nice currant bush. Five cents 
worth of white hellebore will keep off the 
worms. 

The farmer’s garden should be not less 
than one acre, the best soil eight by 
twenty rods, and if it runs over a knoll 
so as to get north and south slope it will 
prolong the fruiting season. Fence it 
from the chickens and have no_ shade 
trees in or about the garden; everything 
needs sunlight and culture. The ground 
should have ten to twenty loads of the 
best manure to the acre every year. All 
rows should run the entire length of the 
garden and be cultivated with the horse. 
If yuu don’t want nineteen rods of any 
one vegetable fill it out with something 
else—and the same with fruit. But you 
do want a whole row of grapes on the 
sunny side, for you can buy two-vear old 
Concord vines at one dollar per dozen, 
and if you have more than you can eat, 
they are worth more to give away than 
to sell, but your grocer will give you four 
or five cents a pound for them, and every 
vine four years planted ought to bear 
twenty to forty pounds. Eight feet from 
the grapes set a row of currants, goose- 
berry and pie plants, so you can drive 
over this row to mulch, then eight feet 
from this a row of blackberries, then a 
row of red raspberries, next black rasp- 
berries, now have two rows of straw- 
berries the entire length of the garden, 
one row of pistillates, one row of pertect 
flowered varieties side by side, the rows 
four feet apart and the plants two to 
three feet. GEORGE J. KELLOGG. 

Wisconsin. 


CUCUMBERS HYBRIDIZING.—In the \em- 
phis Commercial, garden editor Stewart 
writes: All nature is improved and fine 
offspring obtained by hybridizing cucum- 
bers with cucumbers; cantaloupes with 
cantaloupes; and soon, but when vou talk 
of cantaloupes and watermelons, or 
cucumber-andcantaloupes mixing, I have 
nexer seen_any such hybrids. 
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For cucumber bugs take ashes froma 
fire as hot as can be handled, dash it on 
the plants under and over so as to pro- 
duce a dense clc ud of dust; repeat if nec- 
essary. This will destroy any bug on any 
plant, 


The Window Garden. 


FLOWERS FOR GUTTING, JUNE 8. 


We keep up an immense supply of cut 
flowers the whole year round. Cut flow- 
ers must be beautiful, attractive, and in 
quantity. If we have only a few flowers 
of a kind we do not list it; neither do we 
include any that are of unpleasing colors. 
And there ts a large assortment of flowers 
that might strike the inexperienced as 
being just lovely to cut which are of no 
use for such a purpose, and are mere'y 
kept for garden decoration. The follow- 
ing is our actual list to-day: 

Allamanda—greenhouse. 

Anemones, white, (not very good for 
cutting). 

Azaleas—hardy. 

Candytuft—Gibraltarica. 

Clematis—white, and pale blue. 

Columbines—long-spurred preferred. 

Cornflowers—sown outside last fall. 

Day hly—flava, Thunbergiiand rutilans. 

Deutzia—gracilis. 

Heliotrope—planted out three weeks 
ag. 

Hvdrangeas—started in greenhouse. 

Irises—pallida preferred. 

Laburnum—by way of variety for large 
vases. Pick off a good deal of the foliage 
to keep it from wilting. 

Locust, common white—Gather large 
bunches from the trees on the roadside, 
and pluck most of the leaves off to keep 
it from wilting. 

Nasturtiums—raised 
planted outside. 

Pansies—those wintered in frames about 
past; those planted out last fall, now in 
good bloom. 

Poppies—Oniental as large poppies, and 
fall sown umbrosum poppies for small 
flowers. 

Pinks—double flowering white, hardy. 
es aa and double; much 
iked. 

Peomias—old-fashioned early double; 
also Chinese singles. The Japanese singles 
are past and the Chinese doubles are not 
in vet. 

Rhododendrons—outside. 

Roses—Getting a few from outside. 

Rose Acacia—trom outside, pluck most 
of the leaves off. 

Spirea—trilobata, Van Houtteii and 
the double Cantoniensis. 

Snowballs—both the double American 
and Japanese. 

In the way of green we use rose gera- 
nium from indoors and frames, asparagus 
from the greenhouse, also ferns. With 
nasturtiums we use their own leaves. 
Sprays of the overcrowding branches of 
the delicately cut Japanese maples make 
elegant green trimming. 


indoors and 


HOW TO FORM AN HERBARIUM. 
III, 

During the progress of drying the speci- 
mens, the temporary labels must be kept 
affixed to the plants, so that no contu- 
sion may arise; after they are thoroughly 
° dry, which in most cases will be within a 
week, remove each different species or 
variety, separately from the  drving 
papers, and put it between double thick- 
nesses of newspaper, one kind to a sheet. 
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In this operation there is no necessity for 
any systematic arrangement; that can be 
left until after the plants are mounted on 
their permanent papers. After being put 
within fresh papers the next important 
process is to poison the specimens to keep 
them secure against theattacks of minute 
insect pests; if you intend your herbarium 
to be in a presentable condition a few 
years later on this treatment cannot be 
disoensed with. Itis by no means pleas- 
ant work, but itis necessary. The kind 
of poison to be used consists of corrosive 
sublimate and alcohol, one ounce of sub- 
limate mixed with one quart of alcohol 
diluted 25 per cent. If only a few speci- 
mens are to be gone over at one timea 
camel's hair brush may be used to apply 
the poison, care being taken that every 
part is thoroughly moistened. The quick- 
est method is to get a large flat dish, 
pour in the liquid and dip the specimens 
into it. They should immediately after 
be put between papers to dry, changing 
them only once. 
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The paper on which to mount the dried 
plants should be fine, white, and moder- 
ately heavy. The generally accepted size 
is sixteen by eleven inches, but I prefer 
twelve by ten inches; this sizeis more con- 
venient and quite large enough for the 
majority of plants. 

There are two methods by which speci- 
mens can be attached to their papers: 
That most commonly practiced consists 
of gumming the entire plant to the paper; 
the chief objection to this method is that 
the specimen cannot be removed from the 
paper for examination, nor, if a poor speci- 
men, can it be discarded for a better one 
without dishguring the parer. Another 
serious objection is this,—the operation 
of gumming the entire plant to the paper 
is a disagreeable one, and cannot be done 
neatly and without mussing everything 
unless the operator has had considerable 
practice. The other method is by strips 
of gummed paper. Take a large sheet of 
paper, fix it to a board witha pin at each 
of the four corners, give it a good coating 
of hiquid glueand when dry giveit another 
coating; when this is cut into strips, sav 
of an eighth of an inch wide, and into dif- 
ferent lengths vou can secure the largest 
specimens firmly to the paper with ease, 
using a wet spon.e to moisten the slips 
before applving them; for very slender 
parts of the specimens slips one sixteenth 
of an inch wide and half an inch long will 
suffice. Lay your specimen on the paper 
and bend it, if too long, so as to make as 
neat an appearance as possible. Grasses, 
long slender herbaceous plants, aquatics, 
ferns, etc., should be bent in shape like 
the letter N, then apply the strips, and 
when finished put the sheets between 
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papers and give a gentle pressure. In 
mounting leave room at the lower nght 
hand corner for the botanical name, com- 
moo name, place and date of collection. 
Labels of a uniform size are used in all 
large herbariums, but they only add to 
the expense; they are not necessary. 

The cabinet in which to arrange the 
plants may be modelled somewhat after 
the accompanying cut, glass being substi- 
tuted for wood in the panels of the doors 
if thought more desirable. The plants are 
to be arranged in the cabinet according 
to their Natural Orders or families, these 
orders are again divided up into genera; 
for instance, the first order is called 
Ranunculacez, and the plants growing 
wild in the northern states which com- 
prise this order include the clematis, but- 
tercup, columbine, and eighteen other 
genera, which term 1s the plural for genus. 
A genus is simply a group of closely 
related species, and a species, according 
to the commonly accepted idea, is a plant 
the progen; of which 1s similar to, or an 
exact reproduction of the parent. 

In order to find out the names of your 
specimens you must corsult a botanical 
work, ‘‘Gray’s Lessons on botany with 
the Manual” is the standard workon the 
subject; the directions there given are so 
plain and simple that after a little study 
it will be found an easy matter to identify 
specimens without any other help. In 
arranging the specimens the species of 
each genus should be inclosed in double 
sheets of coarser paper than that on 
which they are mounted, with the name 
of the genus on the lower right hand cor 
ner; the orders also should be divided off 
with card board sheets, the same size as 
the other papers. Labels one-half inch 
broad andtwoinches long (made of white 
cardboard,) ought to be gummed on to 
these, using two narrow strips of tape, so 
that the labels will hang over in a verti- 
cal position. In this way by running the 
eye over the labels you will see just where 
the particular orderis situated which you 
may wish toexamine. G, W. OLIvErR. 

U. S. Botanical Gardens, Washington, 
D.C. 


Four years ago the late Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson of New York offered a prize of $100 
for the best herbarium of native plants 
gathered within a year, to be competed 
for at the Convention of the Society of 
American Florists held that year (1889) 
at Buffalo, N.Y. Four excellent herba- - 
riums were submitted in competition, in 
fact, so mentorious were they that at the 
suggestion of the judges, Mr. Henderson 
most gladly gave another premium of 
$50 as a second prize. Our correspon- 
dent, Mr. Oliver, was the winner of the 
first prize. And in these articles in Gar- 
DENING he has told you plainly how to 
get up an herbarium such as he got up 
for exhibition before the S.A F.,and won 
the $100 premium with. 

Getting up an herbanum Is a very easy 
matter, and a delightful, refining and 
educating recreation. First get the flow- 
ers and dry them, the childrencan do that. 

Don't make the excuse that you do not 
know the names of the plants, dry them 
anyway, some one is sure to come along 
who will be delighted to name the whole 
set for you. Start the children at it. Let 
us quote trom what we wroteon this sub- 
ject im the American Florist four years 
ago: “If one of vour children undertakes 
to get up an herbarium of wild flowers 
every other child in your family will help 
him, you yourself will held him, his 
mother will help him, his schoolmates 
will help him; and in soi doing every one 
of yous heing educated. As his collec- 
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tion of wild flowers increases, his enthust- 
asm and knowledge increase, his mind 
broadens, and a love for tlowers becomes 
a part of his being. Now, an herbarium 
is not a thing one gets up to-day and 
throws away to-morrow, it lasts ‘for- 
ever.’ And the older it gets and the 
more that 1s added to 1t the more valua- 
ble and interesting it becomes.” 


Miscellaneous. 


FLOWERS FOR GHILDRBN’S DAY. 


Children’s day this vear, falls on Sunday, 
Tune 11, The exercises selected for the 
Sunday School of Glen Cove Presbyterian 
Church is entitled, ‘‘The Saviour's Per- 
fections,’’ and these are illustrated by 
flowers as follows: 

Lilies, purity. 

Daisies, innocence. 
Roses, royalty. 

Sweet peas, aspiration, 
Buttercups, niches. 
Clover, providence. 
Honeysuckles, sweetness. 
Verbenas, compassion. 
Forget-me-not, love. 
10. Violets,constancy. 
11. Ferns, fascination. 


These flowers are to be presented by a 
representative of each class, who recites 
afew appropriate lines from some poet, 
referring to the flower presented. 

As this is rather a unique exercise, and 
this use of flowers somewhat new, vour 
readers may be interested to know of it. 

JaMEs S. CooLey, Supt. 

June 8, 1893. 
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Boise, IDAHO, April 20, 1893. 
Dr. J. A. LINTNER, 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find a card 
of introduction from theeditor of GARDEN- 
Inc. J] wrote him in regard to a little fly 
that is troubling my plants. The fly, or 
flies more properly, tor there are thou- 
sands of them in my greenhouse, conpre- 
gate wherever there is the least leaf mold 
or manure (cow) no matter how old or 
well rotted it may be. The flies lay their 
eggs in the soil and under the pots or 
boxes, they seem (some of them) to shed 
their wings and form a white worm 
which is very difhcult to kill. I have 
fumigated the greenhouses twice a week, 
used lime and lime-water and kerosene 
emulsion in the soil, not half way, but 
thoroughly, and still they are just as bad 
again next day. I tned dipping the pots 
in raw kerosene; the next morning, on 
lifting the pots the little wiigglers ran in 
all directions. They have done much 
damage, and I hope for the benefit of 
others, as well as myself, that you can 
give an idea howto rid the house of them. 

I send by to-day’s mail a phial with 
flies. Please let me know something about 
them; it will greatly oblige. 

Truly yours, G.S. 


The above communication, received 
from a lady in Boise, Idaho, gives some 
interesting particulars of an insect to 
which my attention has previously been 
drawn by correspondents. I have pub- 
lished nothing upon it as yet, as it has 
not been, so far as I know, satisfactorily 
determined if it 1s the occasion of any 
positive injury either in greenhouses, or 
in mushroom cellars; in the latter, judg- 
ing from the habits of many other mem- 
bers of the genus to which it belongs, it 
would be more likely to prove injurious. 
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The mature insect is a small fly or 
midge, closely allied in classification, in 
structure and general appearance, to the 
destructive midges that infest our grain 
and clover crops. It is one-tenth of an 
inch in length, of a dark brown body, 
with rather large, transparent wings 
showing beautiful gold and purple reflec- 
tions and having but few veins. The 
female has a short protruded ovipositor. 
It is active and restless in its movements, 
and its long legs serve their purpose in 
running and jumping. 

The species seems to be unnamed and 
undescribed. It belongs to the genus 
Sciara, and according to Mr. R.H. Meade 
of England, a well known dipterologist, 
to whom J have submitted examples, it is 
near to the European S. nervosa. The 
sciar@ are numerous tn species, both in 
this country and in Europe. From the 
great resemblance that they bear to one 
another, they have been given so little 
caretul study that published descriptions 
will hardly admit of positive identifica- 
tion of any of the number. For this 
reason, the little that has been observed 
of their habits and life-history can not be 
positively reterred to any one named 
species. It would be very satisfactory, if 
in instances like the present, we had such 
a knowledge of the history and habits 
that we could at once indicate the extent 
ofits injunes, if any, and point out the 
proper remedies for use. Several of the 
Sciare are known to live in their larval 
stage in decaying vegetable matter and 
in fungous growths. They have been 
reared in vegetable mold; beneath the 
bark of trees; in decayed wood and in the 
roots of decaying trees; in putrid pota- 
toes, turnips, and other vegetables, m ex- 
cavations in potatoes, where they have 
been supposed to produce the scab; in 
flower-pots in rooms; in manure beds; as 
guest-flies in apples and grapes in asso- 
ciation with other insect attacks, ete. 
Others prefer living vegetable matter, 
and are found occupying galls inleaves of 
trees, as S. oce/laris on the red maple, and 
S. tilicola on the linden. 

Two rotable species of Sciara are—one 
that has been named (inits winged stage) 
“the yellow fever fly,” from its appear- 
ance in immense numbers on different oc- 
casions at the time of epidemics of this 
disease; and the other, the ‘‘snake-worm’”’ 
where thousands of the little white larve 
attach themselves to one another by a 
viscid substance and travel along in a 
body thought to resemble a snake or rope 
of several feet in length. 

We would be glad to learn from the 
lady, the character of the ‘‘damage’”’ 
which the insect of which she has written 
and sent examples has caused in her 
greenhouse, and also its amount, and 
any other particulars that promise to 
add to our knowledge of its habits and 
life-history. 

The same fly and itslarve were received 
by me in 1889, from a gentleman in 
Albany, who was growing mushroomsin 
his cellar. He believed that the larve in- 
jured his mushrooms by attacking and 
eating into the stalk near the ground. I 
have no notes stating the fact, but J 
think that I reared some of the larve 
that he brought to me to the winged 
stage, by feeding them on the injured 
mushrooms. 

Some of these flies were sent to Mr. 
William Falconer, at Glen Cove, N. Y., 
with the inquiry if he had ever found them 
troublesome in his extensive greenhouse 
experience or in his mushroom growing. 
He replied that he was familiar with their 
appearance from having known them tor 
many years,—ever since he had been led 
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to study insect habits. They always ap- 
peared about hotheds or where there is 
pretty well advanced fermenting horse 
manure, about the first of March 
(indoors), and multiplied in numbers as 
spring advanced, and for this reason he 
had given them the name of ‘manure 
flies.” He had never regarded them as 
harmful to mushrooms. At the time of 
writing, March 25, 1889, there were 
thousands of the flies in the mushroom 
cellars, while the crops of mushrooms 
wer? the finest and cleanest that he had 
ever grown, and showing no sign of 
attack by larve of any sort. 

Mr. Falconer kindly communicated to 
me additional notes of interest on the 
habits of these flies as observed by him, 
and by mushroom cultivators in France, 
of this or some allied species, which I will 
gladly include in a more extended notice 
of this insect which I purpose to prepare 
ere long. 

If the lady finds on closer observation 
that it is important that the larve of 
these flies shall be destroyed, there should 
be no difficulty in killing them by applv- 
ing pure and fresh pyrethrum powder in 
water, using it of the strength of cne 
ounce to from four to eight gallons of 
water, as the larvae may be deeper be- 
neath, or nearer to the surface of the 
beds. That they multiply with great 
rapidity, is shown by the fact that the 
fifth day afier some Sciarz larve were 
seen to enter the ground, the winged flies 
made their appearance. 


A method for killing the flies, said by 


Mr. Falconer to be employed in mush- 
room cellars in France, might also be 


.used in connection with the pyrethrum 


solution: it is to place lighted lamps in 
shallow pans filled with water with a 
little kerosene floated on the surtace. 
Vast numbers are killed in this manner, 
but still, it is said it isnot wholly effective 
as there are always many left. . 

The statement made by the lady, that 
some of the flies shed their wings, would 
be of so much interest entomologically, 
that we would be glad to have it verified 
beyond possible question. It apparently 
finds confirmation in the fact that quitea 
number of the beautifully iridescent wings 
of the flies were present in the small quan- 
tity of the soil that was sent me con- 
taining the winged insects. I am at a loss 
to imagine what end or purpose could be 
gained by such an unusual proceeding. 
Where wings are not needed, they are 
usually withheld. In some insects we have 
in the same sex, both winged and wing- 
less forms. Among some of the ants, it 
is known, that after the colony has taken 
its ‘marriage flight,’’ and a return to 
earth is made, for founding new colonies, 
the wings of the females are torn off, 
either ag themselves or theircompanions. 

A sufhcient reason for this would seem 
to be, that, as the remainder of their 
lives is to be entirely devoted to maternal 
cares and duties within their subterranean 
abodes, wings would no longer be needed 
and could only prove an incumbrance to 
them. J. A. LINTNER. 

Office of the N. Y. State Entomologist 
Albany, April 29, 1893. 


RvuGOSA or Japan single roses.—We 
have a large bed of these and it has been 
full of flowers since the last week in May. 
Massed together like this they are beau- 
tiful and their perfume is delightful. But 
lovelier than the red is the white one, 
and it is as hardy and apparently as 
easy to grow asthe other. Grow them 
as shrubbery bushes rather than as bed 
roses. 
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Cabbage, 
Celery 
“ Cauliflower 


— PLANTS— 
Cabbage, $1.25 per 1,000; ready June 


ist to October 1st. 


Celery, $1.80 per 1,000; ready June 
20th to October 1st. 


Cauliflower, $2.75 per 1,000; ready 
June 10th tu October 1st. 


——— 6 = —Sl(CtS 


Trade List and Price on larger quantities sent 
on application. We make this a SrEcIALTy and 
can supply your wants in this line satisfactorily. 


<tee_ JOHN: - : - 
BLOOFIFIELD 


OVAL CITY, Stark Co., O. 
Telegraph and Express office—Middle Branch, 0. 


WATER LILIES. 7 
WATER LILIES. 


RED, WHITE, BLUE AND YELLOW. 


All easily wn and free blooming. To introduce 
this lararesting clase of plants I will send free by mail 


Lock Box 218, 


one strong plant of each of the above colors for &.0U., 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S.1.,N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


and Ornamental! Plants and 

“\ Trees, Shrubbery, Vines, 
\ Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 

\g\\ Orange Trees, Bam boos, etc. 

Stock safely shipped every- 

2; Where. 

Send stamp for new and full 

Catalogue which tells all 

about the subject. 
Established 1883. 

Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


Fine Cut Roses, by express or mall, paid, also our 
a for children, etc, ts of testi- 


WANTED—~ 


An Experienced, Practical Gardener. 


A yentleman living in a beautiful village fourteen 
miles from New York. and close to the rallroad 
station, has a good many acres of decorative 
grounds tn fine keeping. and he is now building 
several nhouses. He wants a rellable ygar- 
dener who can manage his place in a masterly, 
progressive and energetic way, and who ls an ex- 
pert In growing veyetables; he must have brains 
as well as hands. Abundant help and means given. 
As the gentleman wishes to see the gardener be- 
fore engaging him, only those within a reasonable 
distance of New York should apply. Address 


LCJ, care Wm. Falconer, Glen Cove, WN. Y. 


a a a a a a ee eS 
ITUATION WANTED-—As superintendent of cem- 
etery or park. landscape gardener or foreman in 
subiic park. Have bad 15 years’ experience in general 
i1urticulture. Best of references. Address 
SAXTON, care Gardening, Chicago. 


We as energetic. intelligent man of execu- 
tive ability. and rigid respectability. to take 
charge of an olive. lemon and orange plantation In 
the south of Callforula. A married man about 9 or 
a years old preferred. Address s - 

care Wim. Falconer, Glen Cove, N. Y. 


eh a 
OR SALE—Ten acres, stocked with fruit, ete. For 
particulars, Addreas 
Ws. &. FLATTERY, Wooster, Ohlo. 


° * * GARDENING. 


June 15, 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Goodyear Rubber Co. === 


We make specialty in 


GARDEN HOSE © 


in both Rubber and Cotton. 


7-- All Kinds — 


RUBBER GOODS 


A Great Variety of 
Hose Reels, Spray Pipes, Sprinklers, Etc. 


—~===141 Lake Street, Chicago ==~~ 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Write for a Copy of 


the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


LAWN VASES 


The largest in the market for the money. 


17x2U In.. price #1.00: with base 17x34 In.. price $1.75 
2Ux22 in., price $1.50; with base 20x36 In., price $2.25. 


Send for our price list of Standard Flower Pots, 
Plain and Fancy Vases, etc. Terms cash f. o. b. 
Address 


HILFINGER BROS., Pottery, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


GA 


Stoves & Ranges. 

Latest and Best. 
All styles & sizes. 

Now is the time to buy and save the 

heat and dirt of coal. HE 


JNO. D. BANGS & CO., 


oe ——_ 276 State Street, CHICAGO. 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when wnit- 
ing to advertisers. 


Tell_~ 


A text book for the flower | 


| 
| 


Your 


Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


You will favor your 
Friends as well as 


See The Publishers. 


i Southern Plants for > 


Southern Homes 

Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
wane Chrysanthemums, Choice 
my Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 


Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 


South. Gold Fish and 

Aquatic Plants. 

Prices low. Satisfae- 
_=s tion Guaranteed. 
Raisers of Pea Fowls 
and Bronze Turkeys. 
<a J.J. ORUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 


Greenhouse 
Heating. 
4 SIMPLEST, BEST, 
7 ECONOMICAL, 
On Wilks Water Heaters, 
DR OS. WILKS MFG. €O., 


F = 1235S. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 


—_ 


1503. 


Sheaze | 


Buy 5,000 sozen of these % Hose every spring 
summer from us. 

It is made near Chem- 
nitz, Germany, by the best 
Stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 

eS) giving it great elasticity 
| and splendid wearing quali- 

1) yh ties. The gauge is so fine 
| i i it resembles silk. The col- 
He il ors are Modes, Tans, and 

PY Greys, also in perfect fast 

black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. 


We sell them at 25 cents 


Soe, When ordering include 2 
cents for postage a single 

ey pair, 10 cents for % doz. 
pairs, and 18 cents for 1 
doz. pairs. 


sign. el & [layer, 


We (aenigh ‘the : 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know 
your wants. 

All inquiries cheerfully answered. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE = 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


‘- 


oe ae 
easeas hit nh ‘ 
’ 


ey 
=z PSE ACIS my 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


GARDENING. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


aiid HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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es V4 VATE NES Oe eatase 
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Lavi Jeu 


ADP. OS SR NLM tat ii wt 
i. “alu ia iw i jsUeameceas aatmeaaee aie 


'o +R ss 5 ‘< 


Sa oe os fe Renn! eae ihe 
IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


(7HEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
_THEVERY BESTOF GARDEN & LAWN 


OSE 


» Sif your dealer a haveitsend direct to themanufacturers 


4 a feces Mhe ala Perea & Raber Mp Cu "3") 


TRADE MARK 


>.> a 

ie 
f, “a e 
: 


= 


H. T1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS— 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


We have made great rer in machinery, and 
LO W R O have also discovered a bette lay oa cies we reighied ited 
% ae ae ae FLOWE it vO S that can't be bea 


have the assurance of a host of our customers that 
our make are the best in the market. Freight rites are very low from this point, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
— VENTILATING MACHINERY 


RECEIVED 
ALL 
BEST 
AWARDS 
LAST 
FOUR 
YEARS. 
Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 
Catalogues 
Free. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


ail Greenhouse Heating 


£ ~ cy "AND VENTILATING. 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


CYPRESS 


E. HIPPARD, 


SASH 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. { 
John A. Scollay, 


: IT; 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
| ' [Send for Catalogue. 
HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 


are ve EPT N 
em WELL PT NATURAL TE TEETH 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE. 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gard Ing. 


c>—DM4I>zZMOCOL ZMMWO NWHMDV<OQ 
TH>N OZ—-4>C—4AZM< UZ> omN +4OT 


You will benefit Gardening by men- ing gums, Wocommended by Wen: 
tists and Physicians. Sold by first- 


class Druggists. Marshall Fiel 
Carson, Pirle, Scott & Co., James H: 
Walker(& Co;-Mandel Bros., Schles- 
inger_& Mayer. 


tioning it every time you write an 
advertiser in these columns. 
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a GARDENING, 


HOME. 


June 15, 


In the home a Conover Piano iS a pre- 


cious possession and a constant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most 


Durability. 


CONCERT. 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


satisfactory for Tone, 


The Conover 


couch; anc 


Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 


cert ArtistS. © 6+ © + «© «© « . 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


LORD & BURNHAI CO., 


Horticultural Architects < 


+2 Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING EHOINEERS. 


Plans and estimates furnished on application. 


Front view of a portion of our exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


43> SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


A 4 A A A 4 


Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 


"y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


' Plants Bulbs and Requisites 
They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics maliled 
free. 

Henry A. Dreer, 


714 Chestnut St. Phila. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CACTI cx Satoa. nee cannot be had 


e eande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 


trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
BULBS $1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 


ily Fetes varieties of 
§00 sorts of rare 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 
The Largest Plant in the World 

for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply goods In unlimited quantitiesand of 
superior quality. Wealso manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Pots. Table Pots, Jar 
etec., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
North Cambridge, Mass. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


CURIOUS CACTI. fea arn ae 
The wonderful ‘‘ Blood phate bred onl 30 cts. 
Curt. K. Plamb, “Cactus " Milton, Wf 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 


J APANESE “ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting beauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbery borders. The 
blooms will last fully a week in water, if cut 
when freshly opened. They are rfectly 
hardy, and need no skilful cultivation, but 
they do best when planted in a deep rich soil, 
flowering as freely whether the season be a 
wet ordry one. When grown in groups these 
plants can be sat seen and most fully ms i 
ciated. Single plants, 25 cents, five for $1.0& 

Our new agg tells of hardy Trees Shruba, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhcdo.- 
dendrons. It wilt titece all who are interested in 
such matters. Wesendit FREE, 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 


Chestnut Hill, Philada., Pa. 
Wm. Warner Harper, Manager. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


AND NEW a pe veer OF ATTRACTI 
BULBOUS PLANTS, GROWN SY. 


C. G. Van Tubergen, Jr., 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
for Fall Importation. “Catalogues free on application 
to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., P.O. Box 920, New York. 
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Hydrangea quercifolia. 


A SHRUBBERY CORNER AT DOSORIS. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Shrubbery corner at Dosoris (illus)..................002. 319 
Trees and shrubs in flower June 17....................8 319 
How he killed the old elm tree...................cc0e0 sssees 319 
Trees and shrubs in bloom, Boston, June 20... ... 320 
RAINS INCU ONG cei cenneviascesieceyteiususcsceesagesuiusdasseusten 320 
Standard wistarias (illus).................. gekaxvstindesvesesn 320 
Notes on spireas............. panphiukpewas  noatanenuntuesaelnecs 321 
BUM AIO: DONT Y sacscdsnss cs canseeccreseccsinncaiesssvinensssedevecess 321 
INGCES ON) VIDUEMUINS 5. cssvensisrizinescicsiccnstinicysexecnces 321 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
Hardy plants in bloom June 20....... ..........eeeeeeeeees 322 
Poppy anemones....... jeveteuases sh vaesuschebepioasaesiotutas tear 322 
WE WATEL TGREIMNEN scesascitissninscsnsncsvedinn veneeanenaaeien 322 
Grass CgING SHOALS .osissssisiccensesssusiecccenieczyescdaetens 323 
Clematis for porch decoration (illus )....... ..........4 323 
Ipomea paniculata..............006 aaNet saben edeuese kiss woes 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
Notes from the World’s Fair................ idles vadides 323 


CONTENTS. 


Notes from the World’s Fair June 16................ sxcadae 

Pansies a0 the World's Fair a vsciisscscscicssscsvvescassscesss 324 

The World’s Fair June 19................. Sidtbabeseatouiuneas 324 
ROSES. . 

TO PYRITE TOSS TUS io cosa cecesdudy adele coon dantonussuins 325 

Wild roses in bloom June 20....... easesnsnne Siicaubausdoushs 325 

ROSE NOUS ccsssssaiacns pochbsehavedace.dspansackandandesewareaed he 326 
THE HOUSE GARDEN. 

List of flowers for cutting June 22...................00.. 326 

COMBINES: CONUS) sss caccascecngsasatssasesesacissctncerenesviids 327 

SOIR WAPOA SERS sii cevecascsbvandveses sncweayeansis’ Biss reer 327 
THE GREENHOUSE. 

Greenhouse plants in bloom June 20.............. 2... 327 

FIVOFAN CAS BICEF TOF CINE sos cinsccsiscnsvcaceierscsaccssepedens 328 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 

Veretabies 1 NEG, Ai Wi scicassccciiiaes.edisidcassanccase 328 
THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

Bagging grapes (illus)....<on.... Tieton ne 329 

Greenhouse 2rapesy prep heen (RC PORELR 2. ..ccccceeees 329 
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IMPORT PRICES FOR 
Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocus, 
Etc.. Etc. 


My import price list fice lish tor Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocus, Lilies, Rhod endrons, 
Azaleas, ‘and all Dutch and French Bulbs is 
now ready, and will be sent free on applica- 
MONS, ce i a Se 


ORDERS FOR FALL DELIVERY RECEIVED 
BEFORE JULY ist WILL BE FILLED AT 
VERY LOW PRICES FOR STOCK OF 
EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH QUALITY. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 


Landscape Architect, 
Horticultural Buyers’ Agent, 


. PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hardy Plants. 


Send for our ee Catalogue of 82 
full lists of all the best sorts, wit 
tions for cultivation. 
IRISES of all sorts. 
PAEONIES, 150 named sorts. 
WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 
HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best_stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON'S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 
Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 


BLOOMINGTON Pa saa pact Sak ie oe 


Trees Plants 


a 4a 


vin 
hs tead 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description | 


of Fruit an 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Buc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


CANNAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’o1 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WATER LILIES. 
WATER LILIES. 


RED, WHITE, BLUE AND YELLOW. 


All easily grown and free blooming. To introduce 
this interesting class of plants I will send free by mail 
one strong plant of each of the above colors for &.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S.1.,N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


AND NEW VARIETIES OF OWN Be 
BULBOUS PLANTS, GROW 


C. G. Van Tubergen, Ste, 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
for Fall Importation. “Catalogues free on application 
to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., P.O. Box 920, New York. 
a a Lo LE Le TO IE EES 


WATER LILIES, Att _coxors. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass. .. . 


° GARDENING. 


BURPEE’S 


July 1 


2 8 


GROW. 


SEEDS 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CANNAS 


All the New as well as Standard 


Neves VAUGHANS SEED STORE ccc 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Have you eaten berries picked fresh from your own 

plants in your own garden’ If nut. you don't know 
Phe possibilities of this berry. Try some of our se- 
lected varieties for family use. Some of them don't 


produce so heavily or ship so well as the market 
sorta, but you will enjoy them more if for your 
own eating. we have the market sorts also. 


Pot-Gr rown - Plants 
as shown in the cut are much the beat. The roots 
are all there—and good roots too. You can't lift 
-plants from the open ground without losing some 
of the Sine white working roots. Such plants will 
grow—but not like the pot-grown plants where 
every root Is saved. 

manne in July and August 


et the best results. Our handsome catalogue, 
with latest information as to varieties and culture 
Ready now. 


"Ellwanger & Barry, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Bas the finest of Plants. . . 

ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Palms and Draczenas, 
LRGEST STOCK IN THE WE ST. 


ALMS from l5c. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 
DRACENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 

of other Decorative Plants. Send for catalogue. 

Wholesale lists todealers. . . . . 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Paim Gardens, 
PLATTSMNOUTH, NEBRASKA. 


ee mr a a IE PT 
150 Beautiful and rare vars 
CURIOUS CACTI. Choice sample l5c. List free. 
The wonderful *‘ Blood Cactus" only 30 cts. 
Curt. K. Plumb, “Cactus Crank”, Milton, Wis. 


—=— Beautiful 


Hardy Plants 


h Hard 
12 Charming Hardy Phloxes’ = $1.50 
12 ene 1.50 
12 ered ee. ee 
5 lime. Crozy Cannas I. 50 


The Whole Collection $5 @ $6 


OASIS NURSERY CO. 
Westbury Station, L. 1., N.Y. 
Mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION «* « «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private ae 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, Anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy ae: 
mental Plants in America. Four Catal 
228 pages. illustrated) free on applica be 
nd your list of needa for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS ye 
BUILDING 
‘an © 


of every description. 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA,.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. \.¢ 9 2. >. . 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE 18ST AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
— BY — 
THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subecription Price, §1.00a Year—% Numbers. Adver 
tising rates on application. 
Entered at Chicago postofiice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subecriptions. adver 
and her business matters should be 


Trees and Shrubs. 


SARUBBERY CORNBR AT DOSORIS. 


Our illustration on the front page is en- 
graved froma eA Hed te of a corner of 
a shrubbery bed at Dosoris, taken last 
July. The handsome holly-like plant in 
front is the Japanese Osmanthus tllicifo- 
lius, a very beautiful evergreen shrub. It 
is a dense but thrifty grower, and its 
deep green glossy foliage is } idan 
attractive. In October and November 
the twigs are covered with small, white, 
fragrant blossoms that materially add to 
its beauty. In ordinary seasons this os- 
manthus is quite hardy, but on account 
of the long and severe drouth of last fall, 
and the long hard winter following it, it 
got winter scorched a good deal, losing 
many leaves and a good deal of young 
wood. Having been pruned back a good 
deal it is now breaking out nicely into 
fresh growth. 

From Philadelphia southward it is 
planted as a garden shrub, and about 
Washington we have seen it extensively 
used and in fine form. 

The bush in bloom to the right is the 
oak-leaved hydrangea (H. quercifolia), 
one of the very fine native shrubs we do 
not make use enough of. It is quite 
hardy here and blooms beautifully every 
year, and it did fairly well with us at 
Boston. Those of vou who may have 
visited Mount Vernon, in Virginia, the 
old home of George Washington, may 
have seen a very large specimen of this 
hydrangea, and which you will be in- 

ormed was planted there by Lafavette. 

The large shrub to thc left is the Japa- 
nese flowering dogwood, which we used 
to know as Benthamia Japonica, but 
which is now called Cornus Kousa. You 
will notice some open flowers on it. It 
is a deciduous shrub or small tree of 
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broad but aell-filled proportions, with 
very handsome deep green glossy leaves, 
sometimes variegated ; and 1t seems to be 
perfectly hardy. It comes into bloom in 
June, after the leaves are well out, and 
lasts into July. The flowers are white, 
as large as and much like those of our 
common flowering dogwood. 


TRBBS AND SHRUBS IN FLOWER JUNE 17. 


What are known as the early b'ooming 
shrubs are now about past flowering, and 
the summer ones are taking their places. 
The past two weeks have given us agreat 
display of styraxes. The first to flower 
was Obassia, a Japanese sort yet scarce 
in collections. Its large round leaves, 
racemes of white flowers and tree-like 
growth, distinguish it from all others. 
Another, the Japonica, bears loads of 
pearly white blossoms. And most beau- 
tiful are our two native ones, grandiflora 
and Americana. The nearly related Hale- 
sia diptera, one of the silver bells, is also 
in bloom, a couple of weeks later than 
tetraptera, the common one. 

ae still keep up their display; 
hy poleuca, glauca and its variety longi- 
tolia taking the places of the earlier ones. 
Hypoleuca is from ‘Sapan, and though 
entirely distinct, has a tripetala look 
about it. The crimson based stamens and 
purple pistil contrast nicely with the 
cream colored petals, and the blossoms 
are fairly fragrant. 

[Magnolia hypoleuca is the hardiest 
and most vigorous magnolia we have got 
from Japan. Its foliage is large, clean 
and perfect, and it has got a metallic 
sheen unknown in any ot our American 
species. Its flowers are beautiful, in 
rounded cups opening to saucer shape, 
and next to those of Af. Watsoni they are 
the most pronouncedly fragrant magno- 
ha flowers in this garden. Tendays ago, 
the Dosoris specimen of Aypoleuca spar- 
kled with seventy-two open flowers in 
one night, and scented upthe atmosphere 
for many rods around it. We regard it 
as the finest of all the big deciduous mag- 
nolias. Ep.] 

The fragrance of the glauca and its 
varieties is well known. 

Our two laurels are in flower, AKalniia 
latifoha and angustifolia, the former 
creamy white, spotted with rose, the lat- 
ter, rosy purple. Angustifolia leads by a 
few days. 

Wistaria frutescens, (the American 
species) running over an arbor, is a mass 
of bloom, and so is the hybrid sort mag~ 
nifica, with its longer racemes and lighter 
lilac flowers. 

The tall deutzias are in their prime, the 
double pink 1s the showiest, but all are 
good, and valuable Juneshrubs. Watereri 
is a new single flowering sort, with con- 
siderable pink in it. 

Several viburnums have succeeded pli- 
catum and the others before named. 
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Acerifolium is one of them, cassinoides 
and nudum are two more. All bear white 
flowers, in corymbs. Nudumis famed for 
its large shining green leaves. 

Roses of all kinds are greeting us on 
every side. The new one, Mme. Georges 
Bruant, a seedling of rugosa, bears its 
double white fragrant flowers in bunches, 
and they are to be seen all summer. Har- 
rison’s yellow, sweet briar, multiflora, 
rubrifolia, cinnamomea, Boursaultii, as 
well as all the hybrids, swell the list. 

The pretty yellow flowered spreading 
shrub Diervilla trifida is blooming. And 
so is another native shrub, Stuartia Vir- 
ginica. Its large white flowers are well 
set off by its purple stamens. Later on 
another species, pentagyna, will be in 
bloom. Included in the present list is the 
low spreading shrub, Stephanandra flex- 
uosa, the small flowers of which are 
greenish white; the various philadelphuses 
(syringas) of which coronarius still leads 
for fragrance; Ilex decidua and opaca 
(hollies) with greenish white flowers; 
Weigelia nivea, spreading growth and 
pure white blossoms; Spirex opulifolia 
and its variety aurea, white, and S. Bik 
lardii, pink. Andromeda Mariana is still 
blooming and has for company A. race- 
mosa, both lovely species. To add to these 
there is the tulip tree, with large ish 
yellow flowers; the Kentucky coffee tree, 
with pale green ones; cock-spur haw- 
thorn, white; Scotch broom, yellow, and 
its variety Andreanus, crimson yellow; yel- 
low locust, yellowish white; purple fringe, 
purple; Cornus paniculata, white; indigo 
shrub; Hypericum Androsemum, yellow; 
scarlet coral honeysuckle; elderberry in 
its several varieties, and the common 
privet. 

Pterostyrax hispidum is loaded with 
pendulous racemes of white flowers, so 
is the yellow wood (Virgilia lutea) and 
the climbing hydrangea is displaying its 
large flat heads of bloom. The blossoms 
of the flowering raspberry (Rubus odora- 
tus) are not numerous, but are of a rosy 
purple color and large and handsome. 
The Amur lilac is displaying its immense 
heads of privet like flowers and Cornus 
Kousa is a sheet of white. 

JOSEPH MEEHAN. 


HOW HB KILLED THE OLD ELM TRBB. 


“Yes, that grand old elm tree is dead, 
and I killed it, but I did it accidentally. 
It shaded my father and my grandfather, 
and their families from the sultry sun, 
when the city (Lynn) was only a village: 
but in those days we didn’t do as much 
truck farming as we do now, and didn’t 
use one-tenth part as much manure as we 
have to in these days. I didn’t like to 
make a heap of manure in the patch J 
intended planting, as the crops don’t 
grow well for a year where the ma:ure 
pile was made, so I made a pile of about 
fifty cords just alongside of that old elm 
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last February, never thinking it would 
harm the tree, but it did, it killed it. 
Why, I laid out the street there, just to 
have that old elm come in with the cor- 
ner lot. But it’s dead now, and that big 
heap of hot manure killed it.”". Such was 
the lamentation of a farmer near Lynn 
yesterday. But the like is an everyday 
occurrence. Sometimes the manure is 
placed on one side of the tree, then the 
tree gets killed on that side up to the 
branches, the next year the bark peels off 
and the sun gets at the trunk and cracks 
it, and the tree is little better than ciead. 
Never pile manure near a tree. 
Davip ALLAN, 
Landscape Gardener, Winchester, Mass. 


TREBS AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM AT THB 
ARNOLD ARBORBTUM, BOSTON, JUNE 
20, 1893. 


Rubus odoratus, the purple flowering 
wild raspberry, is now coming in bloom 
and will be pleasing all summer. 


R. Nutkanus, a white flowering species 
from Michigan and vicinity is also pretty 
but not such a free bloomer as odoratus. 


Robinia viscosa is a smaller tree than 
the common locust, it has short and 
dense racemes of faintly rose colored, scent- 
less flowers on clammy branches bearing 
very short prickles. 

Wistaria frutescens, the American wis- 
taria, and its variety magnifica is just 
coming in bloom, the latter has large 
dense drooping racemes of light blue 
flowers. 

Amorpha fruticosa, the talse indigo, 
is a large shrub with abundant spikes of 
chocolate colored flowers, it is represented 
by several distinct varieties, angustifolia 
being the dwarfest. Other varieties are 
erispa, pubescens, elatior (very dark), 
cerulea (bluish purple), fragrans, and 
glabra. 

Cytisus Scoparius, the Scotch broom, 
is always v showy with rich yellow 
flowers, and in the woods in parts of 
Brookline we find it running wild, evi- 
dently having become naturalized from 
some old garden. 

Alyssum gemonense, with its close yel- 
low corymbs of flowers makes a pretty 
low growing shrub. 

Tamarix Dahurica does not seem to be 
such a strong grower as the others al- 
though it is blooniing very prettily. 

Viburnum dentatum, arrow wood, 1s 
used abundantly here in the plantations, 
and just now the cymes of white flowers 
are very showy. 

Syringa Pekinensis, a Chinese lilac, has 
showy clusters of white flowers, it 1s a 
valuable plant, always being prominent 
at a distance; its var. pendula has also a 
few clusters out. 

Syringa villosa is a beautitul species 
from Japan with rosy pink blossoms; it 
has been in bloom for the past two weeks 
and is still very showy. 

Of Andromeda speciosa, too much can- 
not be said; its large racemes of showy 
white blossoms are very beautiful. It is 
an excellent forcing shrub. A variety of 
it called pulverulenta has more mealy or 
silvery foliage than the type. 

Andromeda Mariana, a native specics 
with the large cluster of white blossoms 
is quite attractive under cultivation. 

Kalmia latifolia, the mountain laurel, 
is extremely fine this year. The var. 
myrtifolia is quite distinct from the type, 
it has small myrtle like leaves. 

Strvax Japonica is of a much lower 
growing habit than our native species, S. 
Americana, Its small white bell-lke flow- 
ers hanging along the branches are very 
pretty. 


The diervillas (weigelia) come in 
directly after the lilacs have passed. The 
following are noticeable: Van Houttei, 
carmine; versicolor, striped pink; Mme. 
Teillin, pale rose, strong grower; Gustave 
Maller, deep red; amabilis, pink, large 
flowers; Lavallei, one of the darkest; 
candida, pure white; rosea variegata, 
grandiflora variegata, Japonica nana 
aurea, candidissima, venosa, biformis and 
rosea coccinea. 

Sambucus Canadensis aurea, the golden 
leaved elder berry is an attractive shrub 
with large umbels of white flowers. 

Jamesia Americana, from Colorado, is a 
pretty little shrub with white, terminal 
racemes of currant like blossoms. 


Of philadelphus or mock orange there 
is a large number of species and varieties, 
some ot which have already passed out of 
bloom, while others are just coming in. 
Probably the finest of them allis speciosus, 
the flowers being of an extra large size; 
itis also found to be the very best for 
forcing. Grandiflora, just coming in, is 
also a fine species. Coronarius isexcelled 
by two of its varieties, namely Satzumi 
and gracilis, two fine late sorts; gracilis 
has a trifle larger flower. The variety 
nana aurea, although not such an abun- 
dant bloomer as the others is in demand 
on account of its golden foliage. Another 
variety of this species, Yokohama, is very 
odd, having small flowers which one 
would take to be deutzia flowers, until 
he should get close to it. 

P. laxus speciossissimus is a very late 
kind with very large flowers. P. Zeyheri 
has small narrow petalled flowers but it 
is a very free bloomer. Amongst others 
are noticed P. Jatafolius and its vanety 
magnificus, P.elegans, P. nivalis and P. 
coronarius tomentosus and Souvenir de 
Billard. 

Halesia hispida (Pterostyrax hispidum) 
is a beautiful Japanese shrub now in tull 
bloom; the flowers are white, in long 
racemes which give the tree the appear- 
ance ofa fountain of blossoms. On its 
own roots in low wet soil this does not 
do well, but grafted on H. tetraptera and 
planted on high ground it is a striking 
object. ARBOR, 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA. 


To THE EpiTror OF GARDENINXNG—Sir: 
I notice that you emphasize the difficulty 
of raising plants of this shrub from seed, 
also of transplanting wild plants of it, 
in this country. I have never attempted 
to raise it from seed—that would be too 
slow—but I can see no good reason why 
a voyage across the Atlantic should en- 
sure any greater success with the voung 
plants. On the contrary, would it not be 
reasonable to suppose that more or less 
injury would be likely to result from such 
transportation, and that with equal care 
in digging and handling our own wild- 
lings would stand the better chance. 
Doubtless the climate of some European 
countries offers more favorable conditions 
tor raising from seed, but we find, occa- 
sionally, a place where the circumstances 
have been nght and seedlings come up in 
abundance. In point of fact, 1 have had 
good success in moving our wildlings, 
and when carefully taken up with balls 
of earth I seldom lose a plant, and very 
good success may be had without balls. 
Ithink that a large portion of the im- 
ported plants get one or more trans- 
plantings betore sending them here, but 
these have to be paid for, and the same 
treatment would make ours nearly cer- 
tain to grow. We have had more failures 
this year than ever before. We were 
obhged to employ help not accustomed 


to such work, and also, to heel in our 
kalmias and allow them to remain sev- 
eral weeks before planting, so that with 
some careless work and delay, followed 
by a very severe drouth, they had a bad 
chance, but notwithstanding all of this, 
a large portion of them are making new 

owth and some are in flower. Some 
arge plants which were dug and _ heeled 
in during the protracted drouth of last 
fall and replanted very late in spring, are 
doing finely. Of course these were dug 
with balls of earth. 

Ww. F. BASSETT. 
Hammonton, N. J. 


[We have raised kalmias from seed, and 
we have also dug up little seedlings in the 
woods and grown them; likewise dug up 
medium and large plants, isolated ones 
as much as we could get them, cutting 
them well back at the time, and grown 
them. We wrote from our own personal 
experience, not from any theoretical no- 
tion, no matter how plausible it might 
seem, and we can only reiterate what we 
have already written. We have imported 
them, too, and can assure vou they get 
here in first-class condition. Further, we 
fail to find that the nurserymen who col- 
lect the wild plants and grow them 
charee one penny less for their stock than 
do the nurserymen who import European 
seedlings and grow them for sale.—Ep.] 


STANDARD WISTARIAS. 


Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph of a standard grown plant of 
the blue-flowered Chinese wistaria taken 
by Mr. Lendel Hallock at Dosoris May 
22, last. The plant is about fifteen vears 
old. It is grown as an isolated specimen 
near the side of an open lawn and a little 
in front of a large European beech tree: 
the land is sloping to the south and 
rather dry. 


The contour of the plant is umbrella- 
headed, the head being almost circular, 
and equally well furnished round about. 
The naked stem is 13 inches around, and 
40 inches high, and the head of branches 
and flowers is 172 inches in diameter. 
The whole plant from the ground to the 
top is 90 inches high. 


In making a standard hike this neither 
budding nor grafting is resorted to. To 
begin with a plainstout seedling or laver 
is taken and firmly staked, and topped 
off at, say, 40 inches orthereabout above 
ground. Branches are then allowed to 
grow at the top, spreading as in the case 
of a Camperdown elm or Kilmarmock 
willow, and the stem, otherwise, is kept 
pertectly free from sprouts; the top 
branches are cut in at every third or 
fourth joint orless to makeastout, bushy 
head. These standards require perpetual 
care) No matter how many years they 
may have been grown in this way, they 
will show a persistent tendency to min to 
vine at the root, on the stem and among 
the branches, and if we wish to keep our 
standards perfect we must rub or cut off 
these run-away shoots as they show 
themselves. 

By condensing the heads we may get 
standards that can be relied upon to sup- 
port their own weight, but a plant like 
that shown 1n our illustration cannot be 
depended on todo so. It’s when the plants 
are loaded with foliage and we get a wet 
and windy storm after midsummer that 
they are apt to suffer—their branches ect 
broken, their stems twisted and _ their 
heads toppled over. A stoutlocust stake 
well driven into the ground and tastened 
to the stem of the wistaria by stout mar- 
lin_or wire drawn) through a piece of old 
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rubber hose will save our standard from 
misshape or damage. We have larger 
headed wistarias than this, trained as 
standards, and self-supporting, that is, 
without any stake, but they are not as 
upright, bold and as this one is, 
Evidently standard wistarias have lost 
favor with our friend Mr. A. S. Fuller of 
Ridgewood, N. J., he writes as follows: 
‘‘We did not have a bloom of Wistaria 
multijuga this vear, although the plant 
seems to have come through the winter 
uninjured, while all other varieties trained 
in the bush or tree form have been killed 
to the ground. Among these are the 
Chinese, white and purple, and fully 20 
years old, with stems nearly six inches in 
diameter. Vines of the last two, trained 
on trees, fully as old, have bloomed freely 
and not a twig injured. I am satisfied 
that this dwarfing and unnatural prun- 
ing will not answer for suchstrong grow- 
ing vines as the Oriental wistanias, and 
I shall do no more of it here. One vine of 
the common Chinese purple wistaria 
covers an oak tree 40 feet high and lateral 
shoots have overspread quite a large 
hickory and sassafras tree. This large old 
vine never fails to bloom although ex- 
posed to the cold winds of winter.”’ 


NOTBS ON SPIRAEAS. 


So much has been written about the 
beauty of spirzas that I will confine my- 
self to a few of the most desirable sorts. 
Spirzwa callosa (Japonica) alba, and the 
variety known as bullata, or crispifolia 

_of some, are both fine dwarf shrubs; the 
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latter has pink flowers and can be kept 
dwarf for many years. S. callosa For- 
tunei is a superb shrub not often seen or 
called for. Its flowers are rose or dark 
pink and appear in summer, and the 
plant grows to a large bush; as soon as 
the flowers are past you should cut off the 
old flower heads to induce a second crop 
of blossoms. The finest of the callosa 
section, however, is the comparatively 
new bumalda; its habit is dwarf, and 
flowers pink. I had from all of these, last 
year, a good second crop of flowers at a 
time when very few other shrubs were in 
bloom; it is this lateness which makes 
them so desirable. J. R. Trumpy. 
Kissena, Flushing, L. I. 


BUFFALO BERRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Can you tell me anything about the Buf- 
falo Berry (Shepherdia argentea) ? 

1. Isit perfectly hardy? 

2. Willit stand the summer drought? 

3. Is it a handsome shrub? 

4. Would it make a good hedge asa 
border for the lawn? 

5. I have tried Norway spruces but 
about 25 per cent. of them have been 
winter killed. A. J. C. 

Lawrence, Mass. 

1—It is. 2—Yes, as well as other shrubs 
generally. 3—Isolated specimens with a 
little care in keeping them shapely, espe- 
cially when laden with fruit, are quite 
handsome; left to itself however it is apt 
to be straggling, 4—It might if well taken 


such use. 5—Instead of Norwa 


care of, but we do not recommend it for 
spruce 
try mixed seedlings of the Colorado 
Mountain stock of Picea pungens, it is 
hardy enough but slow growing. The 
common white spruce (Picea alba} is bet- 
ter for your purpose than is the Norway 
spruce. 


NOTES ON VIBURNUMS, 


Viburnum cassinoides should be classed 
in the front rank of its genus. It has 
beautiful white flowers, and scarlet and 
pink berries in fall; besides, it is very 
hardy, has a good habit and clean foliage. 
Plicatum (tomentosum) var. rotundifo- 
lium blooms earlier than plicatum. For 
forcing for winter flowers, if grafted on 
V. dentatum it makes good plants and 
flowers the first year. But it is a little 
tender in some places. V. macrocephalum 
is now (June 14) and has been for some 
time in full bloom. The flowers are sweet- 
scented. It also makes a better plant 
when grafted. When out of bloom, how- 
ever, it is a coarse looking shrub, and 
wants the knife to keep it in good shape. 

.R. TRuUMPY. 

Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, L. I.. 


Tue Locust TREES (Robinia Pseuda- 
cacia) are now (June 18) in full bloom 
everywhere around us, and drooping as 
they are with racemes of fragrant white 
flowers they are very beautiful indeed. As 
a lawn tree we cannot recommend it, its 
growth is tall, lank and ungainly, and 
always being infested by borersit showsa 
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good deal of dead wood. Along the road- 
sides and lanes and in the margins of 
woods, though, it is very charming just 
now. Itisa tree of great economic value 
however, and in proper places should be 
cultivated and encouraged for this end. 


THE RHODODENDRONS are fast passing 
out of bloom. It will strengthen the 
plants, help their young growths consid- 
erably, and enable them to set finer 
flower buds for next year, if we break or 
cut off all the seed vessels now forming 
on the plants. The crop of flowers that 
a tree or shrub bears does not enervate 
it nearly so much as the crop of fruit or 
seed that succeeds the flowers. 


THE MOST FRAGRANT FLOWERS at 
Dosoris to-day (June 19) are the lovely 
Japanese magnolias hypoleuca and Wat- 
soni. They are in fine bloom, beautiful 
as flowers and delightfully and powertully 
fragrant, scenting the atmosphere for 
rods around. 


LONG RACEMED JAPANESE WISTARIAS 
have not bloomed well with us this year, 
although the vines are in vigorous health. 
This we believe is owing to the extraor- 
dinary dryness of the land last fall. The 
Chinese wistarias, both white and blue, 
have blossomed in great profusion. 


JAPANESE SNOWBALL (Viburnum plica- 
tum). If this shrub is hardy in your 
neighborhood and you haven't got it, 
make a note of it, and order one for next 
fall. Don’t be another year without it. 


Asres VEITCHU—A. BRACHYPHYLLA. If 
there is any specific difference between 
these two Japanese silver firs, what is it? 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM JUNE 20. 


The best of the day lilies (Hemerocallis) 
now in bloom are H. gramiunifolia, one 
foot high, with flowers of a soft yellow 
color; H. rutilans, two feet high, with 
orange yellow flowers, and H. flava, with 
sweet-scented yellow blossoms. They do 
well in good richsoil, and partially shady 
places. 


Fraxinella grows about two feet high, 
and has long terminal spikes of pale pur- 
pic or white flowers. They make strong 

old plants in light, rich soil, and are 
increased by seeds or division. 


The old fashioned foxgloves are quite 
pretty; but the rose and white forms of 
the vanety known as gloxinoides are the 
best. Raised from seed they make large 
strong flowering plants the second year, 
betterin fact than older plants. They will 
grow in any good soil. Other digitalises 
in bloom are ochroleuca, lutea, ambigua 
obtusa,and tomentosa. 


Sweet Williams are in various colors, 
from dark purple to pure white. They 
are easy to grow, thriving in any soil. 
Plants from seed sown in the spring will 
bloom the following summer. Other 
good species of dianthus in bloom are D. 
cruentus, blood color, D. deltoides, small 
pink with a dark circle, D. dentosus, vio- 
let-lilac and a dark eye in the centre; D. 
arenanus, white, slight pink eye, and D. 
atrorubens, crimson. Some ot the pent- 
stemons are excellent border plants, suc- 
ceeding wellin any good soil, and they 
are easily raised trom seed. The show- 
iest at this time are pubescens, diffusus, 
digitalis, spectabilis, confertus and ova- 
tus. 


The peach-leaved bell flower (Campan- 
ula persicefolia) blue and white are at 
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its best. C. glomerata Dahurica grows 
about eighteen inches high, and produces 
an abundance of flower stems terminated 
with clusters of deep purple flowers. C. 
latifolia macrantha grows about four 
feet high, with stems covered with showy 
large purplish blue flowers. These cam- 
panulas like good soil and an open situa- 
tion, and are grown from seed very easily. 

Phyteumas are neat, pretty, little 
plants, closely related to the hare bells. 
Their small blue flowers are produced in 
globose or elongated heads. Phyteuma 
Charmelii and P. orbiculare flourish here 
in a dry sunny position and are covered 
with blue flowers. They seed freely and 
are easily increased in this way. 

Clematis erecta is the best of the herba- 
ceous species. It is about four feet ngh 
making a thick bush of small white flow- 
ers. It grows wellin ordinary soil, and 
is increased by division or by seeds. 

Spirea aruncus is a native perennial 

owing over four feet high; it blooms 

eely, having large gracetul plumes of 
creamy white flowers. It thrives best in 
rich damp soil. The single and double 
forms of Spirwa filipendula are good bor- 
der plants with clusters of white flowers, 
Astilbe Japonica has rich, dark foliage 
and white flowers. Its variety grandi- 
flora has a stiffer habit and the tlowers 
are packed more closely on the flower 
stems. They do well in rich, damp soil. 

Viola cornuta, blue, or white, flowers all 
summer. They do remarkably well here 
in a rather damp soil and partially 
shaded position. 

The white form of Epilobium angustt- 
folium grows about three and a haif teet 
high, and has long racemes of showy 
white flowers, but the plant is apt to 
spread too much. 

Baptisia leucantha is a native plant, 
four feet or more high, having long 
racemes of small white pea-tlowers. 
Thermopsis Caroliniana has flower stems 
four feet high and yellow pea flowers. 
Both plants make nice border plants and 
thrive in rich soul. 

The double form of Lychnis viscaria 
is an excellent plant, easy to grow, and 
flourishing in any light soil where it will 
get plenty of light. Its flowers are pro- 
duced thickly on erect slender stems, 
about a foot long. Lychnis Chalcedonica 
is an erect plant three feet high, and has 
large heads of showy scarlet tlowers. The 
white variety is also a good plant. There 
are double forms of both scarlet and 
white sorts. [The double varieties are 
excellent for garden decoration or for 
cutting, the singles are worthless for cut- 
ting. Ep.] 

The hardy yellow flax (Linum flavum) 
is a mass of bright vellow showy flowers. 
It is quite hardy here doing well in an ele- 
vated position where water won’t lodge 
around its roots in the winter, and in a 
rich, light, soil. 

Other good plants in bloom are Alyssum 
argenteum and rostratum, yellow; Achil- 
lea tomentosa, yellow; delphiniums, blue; 
Brodiza capitata, blue; Hydrophvllum 
canadense, white; Gypsophila_ repens, 
white; Lotus corniculatus Japonicus, yel- 
low; Coreopsis lanceolata, yellow; Cypri- 
pedium $spectabile, white; Allium moly, 
yellow; Geranium sanguineum, blood red; 
and Geum coccineum, scarlet. 

Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


POPPY ANEMONES. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please give method of successfully grow- 
ing Anemone coronaria in this country. 
Could they be wintered in pots in a cold 
frame, planted out inearly spring in same 
pots embedded, and, say June 15, the 
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pots again placed in the cold frame and 
shaded during the summer months and 
again carried over the winter? If so, 
what size pots? What soil andtreatment 
regarding moisture and situation? 
Northern Iilinois. W. C. E. 


The roots of Anemone coronaria are 
very cheap and can be had from bulb 
dealers in fall in any quantity. When 
bought they may be planted out where 
they are intended to bloom and mulched 
Over winter, removing the mulching 
early, for they bloom early, but as they 
are not extra-hardy they are safer in the 
cold frame in winter. After flowering in 
spring they may be lifted carefully with a 
ball of earth and roots if practicable and 
transferred to a trame where they may 
be packed close so as to economise space, 
for they will, after a while, lose their 
leaves and ripen their ‘“‘bulbs.’"" The 
“bulbs” may, if kept dry, stay where 
they are till fall and then be planted out 
and treated as before. In this way, 
however, ‘there is a chance of them 
growing in fall and thus rendering them- 
selves liable to injury in winter; it may 
therefore be better to lift them when they 
are ripe and keep them dry, as we would 
a tulip or narcissus, planting them out in 
fall, when they would have but little 
chance of growing before winter set in. 
We like the large-flowered form of A. 
coronaria, generally known as the Insh 
or St. Bridgid’s anemones, and we raise 
it from seed every year, that is, we treat 
it as we do Persian cyclamen or tuberous 
begonias, raising fresh ones from seed 
and keeping over the old plants too. 
The seeds of coronaria germinate readily, 
but not all at a time, and the seedlings 
bloom the next spring; indeed, they usu- 
ally bear some flowers when they are 
only three or four months old. The 
handsome double forms are increased bry 
division; you cannot raise them trom 
seed. 

We don’t like wintering hardy or 
almost hardy bulbs in pots in cold frames 
because unless the frames are frost proof 
the pots get burst by the frost. Instead, 
do this: Prepare your cold frame in 
October, smoothen the earth in it, having 
it four inches shallower than you want it 
to be in winter, then get some tough sod 
aud break or cut it up into pieces about 
four inches square and place these grass 
side down and evenly and closely packed 
against each other in the bottom of the 
frame; now stick a good “‘bulb”’ intoeach 
bit of sod and over all strew a three-inch 
deep layer of light soil. Then leave the 
frame open and exposed to the weather 
till sharp frost sets in, when put on the 
sashes, and as winter sets in add a little 
more covering. This gives the anemones 
a chance to root well without sprouting, 
and in spring you can lift them out and 
transplant them with better roots and 
greater success than had they been grown 
in pots. These anemones like moist 
ground, rich, but rous, rather than 
clayey soil, and thin shading, especially 
as the summer advances. 


: THE WATER AYAGINTA. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
There appears to be a fascination about 
growing this beautiful and interesting 
plant. The plant being an evergreen. it 
always presents a fine appearance, and 
when in bloom it is particularly attract- 
ive. 

Very satisfactory results may be ob- 
tained by filling a balf barrel nearly full 
of very rich soil and then placing the 
plants (on; the soul Und filling up with 
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OLEMATIS FOR POROH DEOORATION. 


water. Ina short time the tub will be 
full of dark green plants and they will 
bloom profusely. 

A short time since I put a few plants 
into very rich soil in an iron kettle, which 
was filled up with water. The plants 

w with astonishing rapidity and soon 

Ned the kettle to overflowing. Anyone 
can grow this plant. E. 

Florida. 


GRASS EDGING SHEARS. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
In youredition June 1, page 288, I readan 
article on the lawn in which is mentioned 
a lawn shears, which is preferable to the 
old sheep shears commonly used for that 
purpose. Now I have tried all the hard- 
ware stores in our city and they claim to 
know nothing of such an article. Please 
tell me where I can get this shears. 

Cleveland, Ohio. R. H. 


Implements of this sort are not gener- 
ally kept in stock in hardware stores. 
The seedsmen keep them. Apply to Henry 
A. Dreer of Philadelphia, or to J. C. 
Vaughan of Chicago or to any other 
seedsmen advertising in GARDENING. There 
are two of these shears,—one with a 
wheel at the heel to make the shears run 
easy, and the other without the wheel. 
Now, if you care for the advice of one 
who has worked the implements for 
thirty years, take the one without the 


wheel. It takes a little practice to get 
into ‘“‘the hang’’ of working it dexter- 
ously; but once you get used to it you 


will wonder how you ever got along 
without it. 


. GLEMATIS FOR PORGH DECORATION. 


A very pretty combination of colors 
was in force at the time this picture was 
taken. It was aptly christened ‘a sym- 
phony in purple.” At the base was a 
border two feet wide of the dwarf agera- 
tum Cope’s Pet, which he'd its flowers well 
above its foliage, allsummer. Along the 
wire mesh between the railing and porch 


floor, were trained the various varieties 
of clematis, occasionally a strong vine 
was allowed to run up a wire along side 
the trellis supporting the akebia, which 
covers the posts and runs along the eaves. 
The varieties mainly used are Jackmanni 
Alexandria, Sieboldi, Madame Grange, 
Miss Bateman, Henryi, Kermesina, cocct- 
nea and paniculata, all of which prove 
hardy here. The bed is two feet deep, the 
soil light and rich. A coating of manure 
is put on each fall and duginin the spring, 
and the bed freely watered in dry weather. 
In the fall the vines are cut to within two 
feet of the ground, a line of forest leaves 
laid close to the porch. the vines laid on 
them and then covered with leaves; and 
a wooden V shaped trough placed over 
them. Then a coating of manure is placed 
over all the bed. The trough keeps off the 
ice formed from melting snow swept from 
the porch. I am fighting the clematis 
disease in common with others—who has 
conquered it? WwW 
Chicago. 


IPOMABA PANICULATA. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—“Sir: I 
read in GARDENING, page 272, that 
Ipomea paniculata was the finest ipomza 
to plant. As I have looked all through 
my catalogues and cannot find it, please 
tell where I can purchase a few roots. 


Salt Lake City. S. H.C. 


Ipomea paniculata is the name now 
given to the plant advertised in cata- 
logues under the name of I. palmata. It 
not only is a capital grower and free- 
blooming plant, but the large tuberous 
roots keep over winter in a warm cellar, 
without the least danger. It 1s a very 
satisfactory plant for amateurs to have. 


TuLips and white plantain (or Day) 
lilies. We have a large bed of these lilies, 
with thick rows of tulips planted between 
them. The tulips made an excellent show 
in spring, and beingin moderately shaded 
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ground kept up their display quite late, 
the lilies not starting into growth in time 
to interfere with them. Now the tulips 
are all past, and the foliage of the lilies 
has grown together into an unbroken 
mass, completely obliterating any ap- 
pearance of a tulip in the bed. In this 
way we get two crops of flowers a year 
from the same bed. 


Narcissus of sorts live well in the 
ground vear after year, multiplying and 
strengthening if the ground is good. Their 
leaves are now dead or dying, and for 
neatness sake should be cut over and 
cleared away. But you can plant zinnias, 
French marigolds, pe sotrere: rose gera- 
niums or most anything else over them 
to fill up the ground for summer. 


The World’s Fair. 


NOTBS FROM THE WORLD’S PAIR. 


The first sowing of pansy seed was 
made in the middle of July and the second 
in the middle of August of last year, in 
beds in the north court of the Horticult- 
ural Building, enclosed on all sides by the 
inner walls of the building, but open to 
the sky. The plants from both sowings 
were treated alike and as follows: At 
the end of about five weeks, when they 
were two inches high, they were trans- 
planted into outside beds to make them 
stocky. In October they were placed in 
permanent beds and protected by heav 
wooden frames and sashes. Those left 
in beds without frames were covered with 
strawy manure. The soil was poor, sour, 
made land unsuitable for pansies. The 
winter was unusually severe and water 
stood on the ground and froze so that 
often the pansies were surrounded and 
sometimes covered by ice. About the end 
of March the frames and sashes were re- 
moved and gaps in the permanent beds 
made up. The blossoms were taken off un- 
til May 21, after which time they were 
allowed to mature. They have been kept 
constantly damp all the time. Mid-June 
finds them ect mats of flowers, but 
with a marked difference between the 
number of flowers given by different va- 
rieties, The medium-flowered sorts are 
most satisfactory. 


The varieties that have proved the best 
bedders are yellow with black eye, and 

old Else; Lord Beaconsfield, Emp. Wil- 
fai, Light Blue, and Azure Blue; Snow 
Queen and white with blue eye; Royal 
Purple; King of the Blacks; best brown 
is Meteor; best striped are bronze ground 
and lilac ground; best mixed is velvet 
brown with large yellow blotch in centre; 
best red, Victona. The best of the fancy 
small flowered are Bugnots, all of which 
are three or five spotted; wall-flower 
color; Maxima, which is the perfection of 
silver seam; Peacock, the perfection of 
quadricolor and a beautifal fantastic 
blossom. 

A few fine new ones from Germany are: 
Rosy Morn and Gold bordered, both 
good bloomers of dwarf habit and a 
spotted sort which shows a large black 
spot on each petal, the ground color be- 
ing pure white, clear yellow, or red. 


The Asiatic anemones are through 
blooming and followed by a few double 
ones, The earlier single sorts were white, 
light purple and scarlet. They are plant- 
ed at intervals along the line where the 
cultivated soil of the shrubberies meets 
the turf of the lawns, and I notice that 
they have either been confined to such 
spots as have-an eastern or southern ex- 
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posure or have done better in those 
places, the shrubberies protecting them 
at the north and the west. 

Along the same borders, but thriving in 
every exposure, are big mats of the little 
pink-flowered Saponaria Ocymoides, the 
general effect being much the same as the 
moss pink. It is quite pretty when not 
grown too near scarlet or cardinal col- 
ored flowers, its cool pink, pleasing in it- 
self, is killed by the more brilliant colors. 
Borders of English daisies, with direct 
north and northwestern exposure, are in 
fine condition and thick with flowers. 
Inside the low border plants, as well as 
in some of the beds on the lawns, are 
colonies of the taller hardy perennials, 
having for a background plantations of 
shrubs that were set out in the spring of 
’91 and which have from the outset 
grown and thrived wonderfully well. 
Among the tall perennials now in finest 
form are Polemonium caeruleum, heavy 
with rich blue blossoms; clumps of Geum 
coccineum starred with pretty red flow- 
ers; and columbines in many varieties. 


Out in the beds some double pyreth- 
rums are looking very flowery despite 
their insufficient and somewhat battered 
foliage, and a few discouraged looking 
plants of the Iceland poppy are showing 
a number of flowers. On the lawns are 
several banks of rose-colored pz#omias. 
The Oriental poppies shine out not only 
across walks and wide reaches of lawn, 
but send a gleam over the water that re- 
minds the frequenter of Mississippi steam- 
boats of the Government lights along the 
river that guide the pilots through its 
devious channels, The Oriental poppy is 
also very hardy here, and flowers well. 
Two dias of them that have been grow- 
ing for several years in my garden, and 
wintered by protecting them with a little 
litter, recently uufolded fifteen flowers in 
one morning, each so large and so showy 
that the place seemed full of flowers. 


Inside the Horticultural Building, 
among the state fruit exhibits, is an ex- 
hibit of seedling strawberry plants in 
fruit, and designated by numbers. [We 
cannot recognize new fruits or flowers 
under numbers.—Ep.] Illinois is show- 
ing strawberries, Early Richmond and 
Black Morello cherries, Ohio black rasp- 
berries, Red Dutch and Fay’s Prolific red 
currants, Industry, Houghton, and 
Downing gooseberries and Red June ap- 
ples of this summer’s crop. On the south 
California table are two custard apples, 
Some Bonnie Brae lemons come from San 
Diego county, California. They arelarger, 
smoother and fresher looking than any 
others in the building. It is considered as 
being superior in flavor and juiciness to 
any other variety, but the thinness of its 
skin detracts from its commercial value 
in two ways; it renders the fruit liable to 
crack on the tree and makes it unsatis- 
factory to ship. But for home use it is 
unsurpassed. F. C. SEAVEY. 


NOTES FROM THE WORLD'S FAIR, JUNE 16. 


On the Wooded Island quite a number 
of hardy plants are blooming nicely. 
The hybrid pyrethrums are at their best. 
Although these hardy plants are little 
known to the public, they are sure to find 
favor when they become known. Their 
blooms are single and double and run 
through the different colors from white 
to crimson. Aquilegias are in full bloom; 
some of the most distinct are A. coerulea, 
A. Canadensis, A. truncata, A. vulgaris 
var. grandiflora alba and A. chrvsantha. 
The hybrid sorts are a mongrel lot, the 
true species being decidedly superior in 
every way. 


Among German irises the newer sorts 
are agreat advanceon the older varieties. 
Mme. Chereau is a refined flower with 
white edges feathered with violet. 


Phlox glaberrima, P. Stellaria and P. 
subulata are in full bloom. Phlox bifida 
is used for bordering the rose garden; it 
is about over now. Two weeks ago it 
was covered with white blossoms. It is 
a fine edging plant. I was told it grows 
plentifully near Chicago. 

Oriental poppies as seen from the Hort- 
icultural Building are the most showy 
plants on the island at present. Orange, 
yellow and white Iceland poppies are 
also in bloom. 

Silene Pennsylvanica is a pretty little 
species covered with pink blossoms. 
Anemone Pennsylvanicais making a good 
showing; it is a fine native plant. 


Saponaria ocymoides, erigerons, blue 
polemonium, Genvena ajuga, Veronica 
rupestris, Pentstemon glabra and Achil- 
Iza tomentosa are now in good bloom. 

I noticed some native plants among 
the shrubbery appareutly at home. They 
were Geranium maculatum, HydrophylL 
Jum Canadense. I wonder where all the 
native plants have gone to, for I under- 
stood a large quantity had been planted. 
Weeds are choking out everything; more 
labor is required. 

New South Wales has a display of 
highly colored apples. Although they 
were 66 days in transit, they arrived in 
fine condition. They were gathered the 
end of February. They are named Green- 
ing and Wagner, but they had no resem- 
blance to these sorts; no expert could 
have told what they were. Two very 
showy pears were shown. A _ winter 
Pearmain apple was sampled by the 
writer and found to be of good quality, 
tasting slightly of the packing. These 
apples were grown three to four hundred 
feet above the sea. They are clean and 
high colored and show no spot. It is 
quite evident New South Wales can grow 
a good quality of apples that can be sent 
to England in midsummer. 

A. GILCHRIST. 


PANSIBS AT THB WORLD'S PAIR. 


The pansies were sown July 12-18, 
1892, in beds in the open ground, in one 
of the courts of the Horticultural Build- 
ing, aud after the seedlings came up they 
were thinned and five weeks after germin- 
ation they were transplanted into other 
beds for the purpose of making them 
stocky. Inthe autumn they were finally 
planted in the outside beds, where they 
were expected to bloom. For winter 
protection some were covered with lit- 
tery manure, while others were covered 
with temporary frames, built over the 
beds, simply consisting of boards set up 
for the sides, with the sash on top. A 
little litter was scattered over the sash, 
but not deep enough to give any extra 
protection. The plants wintered equally 
well in both situations; there were a few 
gaps left in both cases. Those under 
sash received fresh air when it was possi- 
ble and also water; Mr. Thorpe is of the 
opinion that those plants he lost suffered 
more from dryness than cold. The plants 
under the manure litter did very well, the 
losses being about the same as under the 
sash. The season being so late, the pan- 
sies were not at their best till the first of 
June; they ought to bloom for another 
month, but they are in a very exposed 
situation, exposed to the full glare of the 
sun and also to the sweeping winds from 
the lake. These influences shrivel the 
flowers badly and they last but a short 
time. The soil is poor, too, which may 
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account for the small size and flimsy sub- 
stance of the blooms. The pansies will 
be succeeded by subtropical bedding. 
Although every possible care has been 
taken in sowing, etc., there is quite a 
large percentage of ‘‘rogues”’ in the choic- 
est strains, particularly where the dis- 
tinction is simply one of markings. Pea- 
cock is the most distinctively marked 

ansy noted, but we had quite a hunt to 

nd a flower of it with true mark- 
ings, and the same may be said of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Snow Queen was the best 
white there, and it was a mass of bloom, 
but the flowers are small and of thin 
texture. Gold Else made a good show, 
but for excellence as a bedder 1t was not 
as good as anunnamed yellow with black 
eve. King of the Blacks was excellent, 
and appears a fine bedder; so is the so- 
called Azure Blue. Victoria made a fine 
show; so did Meteor. Emperor William 
is a good blue, but did not show to 
greater advantage than some unnamed 
sorts. 


THE WORLD’S PAIR, JUNE 19. 


Just now the herbaceous garden on the 
island is brilliant with color. The for- 

et-me-nots (Myosotis palustris) are in 
Ene bloom, forming great mats of blue 
along the shrubbery. Oriental poppies 
are also used among the shrubs, some- 
times at the edge, and sometimes farther 
back, so we see the brilliant color against 
the heavy folia Used in the same way 
are the old-fashioned garden pinks (Dian- 
thus plumarius), double and single. white 
and ringed, and also sweet Williams. 
They also appear in the formal beds. 

A great mass of Canterbury bells, form- 
ing a border to a bed of shrubs, is the 
most showy feature of the island at pres- 
ent. The tall stalks are covered with 
bloom, plain bells and cup-and-saucer 
bells, purple, blue, lavender, white, and 
pink. They are charming, and prove a 
novelty to many visitors. The seed was 
sown last July, and the plants wintered 
outside, having only protection enough 
to keep the water off They were not 
planted in their present situation until 
April. 

German and Iberian irises are in full 
bloom; down along the swampy borders 
the wild iris or flag lily is showing. The 
perennial beds arranged by various com- 
petitors are full of flowers. The pyreth- 
rums are very gay and so are the long- 
spurred yellow columbines. A little patch 
of lamb’s toe (Lotus corniculatus) in 
one of the beds makes a carpet of golden 
yellow. 

The Chinese peonias are making a fine 
show. Among light pink sorts Rosa- 
mon‘ and Beaute de Villecante were both 
striking; Naomi was a delicate blush, 
large, and of perfect shape; Sulphurea, 
an admirable creamy white. These pzx- 
onias were planted last autumn, and 
they have all borne the winter very well. 

In shrubs there is little in bloom now, 
save mock orange in several varieties, 
and a few weigelias. 

The bed of kalmias is now a sheet of 
bloom, noticeable for some distance. The 
rhododendrons are all gone, excepting 
one exhibit, where the plants are pro- 
tected by atent. Here some of the later 
varieties are still in good order; among 
them are Michael Waterer, dazzling red, 
almost scarlet; Fleur de Marnie, pale blush 
center, suffused with brilliant cerise at 
the edges, and Lady Hillingdon, exquisite 
pale mauve, very large trusses. 

There are not” very many coniters on 
the island, but one little group from an 
English exhibitor contains some very 
good, things.) (Among them are several 
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THE PRAIRIE ROSE AT DOSORIS. 


specimens of the blue spruce (Picea pun- 
gens), remarkable for their unusually fine 
hoar frost like covering. There is a small 
but shapely Nordmann’s fir, several seed- 
ling golden yews, a golden Lawson’s 
cypress, and golden Japanese juniper and 
dark Irish yews. The display of conifers 
throughout the Fair is but small. Some 
Dutch and French firms show green and 
golden leaved box. The variegated forms 
of the Japanese euonymus and the varie- 
gated hollies are attractively used. 


The Horticultural Building is now 
guarded by huge sentinel-like cacti, rigid 
columns of spiny green some sixteen feet 
high. They are from Arizona and repre- 
sent the most noticeable feature of the 
flora of the Great American Desert. 


Roses. 


THE PRAIRIE ROSB. 
(Rosa setigera.) 

The Michigan or Prairie rose grows 
wild in many parts in the western states, 
and is the only native climbing rose that 
wehavegot. Itis a vigorous species, mak- 
ing vines ten or more feet in length in one 
season, and it is one of the hardiest of all 


roses. It comes into bloom about the 
first or fourth of July, after the flush of 
other roses is past, its large, single 
bright rose colored flowers being borne 
in ample clusters all over the plant. But 
the blossoms are scentless, This wild 
rose is the parent of Gem of the Prairies, 
Queen of the Prairies, Baltimore Belle and 
some other of our most popular hardy, 
climbing, double-flowered roses, but not 
one of its offspring can equal the parent 
in loveliness. 

Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph taken here last July of a 
couple of plants in our nursery patch. 
They were about twelve feet high and 
tied up to long stakes; and as you may 
notice from the quantity of fallen petals 
on the ground, their beauty when photo- 
graphed was a little past its best. But 
they were so strikingly handsome as to 
rivet the attention of every passer-by 
within view of them. The editor of Gar- 
den and Forest was here about that time 
and saw them in bloom, and regarding 
them wrote in his paper as follows (see 
G and F., July 13,1892): ‘The Michi- 
gan or Prairie rose (Rosa setigera) and 
the only American rose with climbing 
stems was here trained to a pillar and 
made a beautiful picture. It was covered 
with corymbs of large single flowers, 
some of them nearly three inches across, 
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of a deep rose color on their first appear- 
ance, but turning nearly white before 
they fade. These immense clusters in the 
atest profusion, backed by the broad 
andsome foliage of this plant, make it 
very desirable, and when grown in good 
soil and fed generously it is more beauti- 
ful than any of the double-flowering 
climbing roses.”’ 

Notwithstanding the great beauty and 
hardiness of this rose you will seldom find 
it in cultivation; this is much to be re- 
gretted, for it is one of the most desirable 
roses extant. Don’t let the craze for 
double roses shut your eyes against the 
charms of this single rambler, and don’t 
be prejudiced against it because its flow- 
ers are single. 


WILD OR SINGLB ROSES IN BLOOM AT THE 
AARNOLD ARBORETUM AT BOSTON, 
JUNE 20, ’93. 


Walking through the plantations of 
single roses here one gains the idea that 
he is in an apple orchard which is just 
passing out of bloom, on account of the 
regular shower of rose petals. During 
the past two weeks a great many species 
and varieties have come and gone, but 
among those still in good condition are 
the following: 

Rosa nitida, anative species with bright 

ink flowers; the plant is of very dwarf 

abit. R. blanda, also a native; flowers 
light pink; there are very few thorns borne 
on the stems. R. alba, flowers a very 
large white. R. rubrifolia, bright red 
foliage, and now its pretty little pink 
blossoms make it more attractive than 
ever. 

R. rugosa, red and white, seem to grow 
more popular every year; tue double 
flowered variety looks tame alongside of 
the type. R. multiflora, from Japan, is 
covered with clusters of small white 
flowers, and is one of the best of single 
roses. Its variety grandiflora is an im- 
provement on the type in regard to size 
of flower and clusters, but here it is ten- 
der, having to be well protected every 
winter. 

Among others worth noticing are R. 
acicularis, pale blush; R. canina, (the dog 
rose) and several varieties; R. Arkansana, 
deep pink and of medium dwarf habit. 

R. Dametorum, astrong growing species 
with delicate pink flowers, and foliage 
somewhat larger than that of the canina 
type. R. tomentosa, bright rose pink, 
with sometimes pure white varieties, 
height 6 feet. R. corinifolia; under this 
name we found several plants, the flowers 
on some being deep pink and on others 
pure white; it is a strong grower with 
foliage reminding one of that of the 
hybridroses. R. spinosissima, the Scotch 
rose, is always very neat in its habit and 
is represented by several varieties, the 
double white being very attractive. R. 
Boursaultii with its large clusters of deep 
red semi-double flowers is very pretty as 
abush. R. Albertii, a small plant of this 
with its nearly double, small, white 
flowers is extremely promising, so too is 
R. Omissa with its large blossoms of 
single blush pink. R. Gallica—the various 
forms of this pink rose are very pretty. 
Some of the hybrids between Rosa mul- 
tiflora and General Jacqueminot are now 
in bloom, the one called the Dawson 
Rose, on a fence near Mr. Dawson's 
house, is over six feet high and nine feet 
across and covered with semi-double pink 
flowers. 

A hybrid of mu/tifora and Mrs. Has- 
sard is covered with large clusters of 
snow-—white flowers much larger than 
those of;multifiera> Another cross_ be- 
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tween multiflora and Jacqueminot has 
large clusters of rosy purple flowers, 
twenty or more in a cluster, and it kas 
the half climbing habit of mu/tiflora, but 
the foliage and thorns of Jacqueminot. 
Rosa Wichuraiana crossed with Jacque- 
minot in 1890 has produced two varieties 
ofa newtype. One is almost the exact 
counterpart of Souvenir de Malmaison in 
bloom, may be a trifle paler and not quite 
so large, it is fine both in bud and open 
bloom and as double as the Souvenir. It 
has the nearly creeping habit of R. 
Wichuraiana. The other has rosy red, 
double flowers, blooming very freely and 
bright glossy green leaves and prostrate 
habit. ARBOR. 


Rose MapaME G. BrvaANrt is a hybrid 
between rugosa and Sombreuil, a vigor- 
ous tea-scented rose. It is a capital rose 
for the garden. The flowers are white, 
loosely double, of good size, and produced 
in many-budded bunches. The habit of 
the plant is vigorous, making a large 
bush, and it blooms a week ahead of most 
other garden rose:. It is a fine thing, and 
apparently quite hardy. If you haven’t 
got one, note it and get it. It is not mil- 
dew-proof, at the same time it is not as 
susceptible to its attacks as are most 
Other tea-blooded roses; and the insects 
In early summer are fond of the foliage. 


ALTHOUGH last winter’s frost killed our 
roses pretty well back, we think it did 
them good, for they are coming up so 
strong, making fine foliage, and carrying 
lots of big flower buds. General Jacque- 
minot is one of the earliest and hardiest; 
we beean cutting it out of doors on the 
7th inst. 


THE Rosesucs. It is now the 9th of 
June, and not a rosebug is in sight vet! 
This is unusual. As a rule they make their 
first appearance here between the last 
day in May and the third of June; we 
never before now knew them to be so late 
incoming. Perhaps they won’t come? 
au would be more than we could look 
or. 


WHITE RosE MADAME PLANTIER is one 
of the commonest of all roses; at the same 
time it is the only white rose to wtich we 
can go with a bushel basket, day after 
day, for a fortnight, and fill it with flow- 
ers. Plant a hedge of it, for ail things 
considered, it is the best of all hardy 
white roses. 


The House Garden. 


LIST OP FLOWERS FOR GUTTING JUNE 22. 


We are having very dry warm weather 
and this is hard upon the flowers, hurry- 
ing them into bloom and past, and rob- 
bing them of the fulness and substance 
they would have in cooler and moister 
weather. Outdoor flowers especially 
should be cut early inthe morning and im- 
mediately set into vessels of water, andin 
a cool darkish place, then if you are not 
quite ready to fix them as you wish, you 
may leave them there till you are ready 
to do so laterin the day. If you intend 
sending a basketful of flowers away, 
don’t pack them into the basket just as 
you cut them, else they willsoon wilt and 
when they reach their destination they 
will not be as pretty and fresh appearing 
as vou might hke to have them, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have been 
fresh cut. The right way to do is to cut 
them and at once place them in water, 
letting them stay in it for an hour or 
more, then tl av be packed witha 


certainty of keeping plump and fresh till 
their journey’s end, and make a credita- 
ble showing for you when they get there. 

Among the flowers we are now cutting 
in large quantity are 

Clematis erecta, a common herbaceous 
plant of vigorous proportions and great 
profusion. Is much liked in masses. 

Canterbury bells, glorious! we grow 
the single, double and cup-and-saucer 
(calycanthema) sorts, and prefer the pure 
white, rose, and mauve colors. They are 
bold, showy, and last well. 

Coreopsis Janceolata and grandiflora. 
Their bright yellow flowersin big bunches 
are rich and striking, and thev keep up 
well. The annual sorts are not in yet. 

DELPHINIUMS.—The perennial sorts are 
fine still. Deep, rich ground, good drain- 
age, and lots of water suit them. The 
self-sown annual sorts from last fall are 
also blooming, but they are not as good 
for cutting as are the perennial sorts. 


DRUMMOND PHLox.—That which we 
sowed outside in early spring is only be- 

inning to show a flower here and there; 
Bait what we sowed in the greenhouse 1n 
March, and pricked off into flats, then 
planted out the first of May is in good 
bloom. For cutting we don't want any- 
thing with purple in it, white, crimson, 
scarlet and mixtures in these colors are 
what are preferred. Grandiffora is the 
best for us. The dwarfs are very pretty 
for garden decoration but too short 
stemmed for cutting. Some of the sum- 
mer perennial phloxes are coming in and 
are good; and the glaberrima and Caro- 
lina are in fine flower, but rejected on ac- 
count of their purple color. 

DEUTZIA CRENATA and its varieties are 
in condition now and fine for large vases 
for a night, the double flowered form isn’t 
quite ready yet. D. gracilisand D. parvi- 

ora are past, and the true D. scabra is 
on the wane. 

THE SWEETSHRUB (Calycanthus) with 
its chocolate flowers is a great favorite 
and at the same time a bitter disappoint- 
ment. While exhaling its odor it is 
delightful, but during 1ts odorless inter- 
mittent spells it has no attraction. 

FoxGLOVEs, stately and fine for large, 
hall vases, but not so becoming in the 
rooms. Good ground, lots of water just 
now, and shelter from scorching sunshine 
are what these plants love at this season 
ot the year. 

HELIOTROPE, always a favonte. It has 
got to be picked fresh every day. To save 
it from wilting hastily pick off all the 
foliage you can spare and the branches 
not bearing flowers, then dip it overhead 
in clean water and shake off this water; 
now place in vessels of water in a cool, 
darkish place. Particularly avoid placing 
cut heliotrope in the draught no matter 
how warm the weather may be. Keep 
the plants thoroughly watered overnight. 
The cooler the nights, providing there ts 
no frost, the better the heliotrope is. 

HyDRANGEAS are handsome in large hall 
or side board vases, or in large rooms, 
We are nearing the end of those started 
in the greenhouse, and next week will be- 
gin on rosea wintered in pits and planted 
out of doors about the end of April. Out- 
dour Otaksa 1s later. 

GyYPSOPHILA ELEGANS, an annual, raised 
from seed in the greenhouse in April, and 
planted out in May is now in fine flower 
and nice for giving an airy appearance in 
nosegay work, as we do with G. panicu- 
lata and Euphorbia corollata, later on. 
That sown in the open ground isn’t in 
bloom yet. 

Irises —We have a few, but there isa 
lull now between the German irises and 
the Kaempfer’s. 


NASTURTIUMS, scarlet, alwasy in plenty 
and always in demand, for color. We 
sometimes alternate with them and scar- 
let geraniums, which we also have in 
quantity all summer. 

MIGNONETTE.— That which we raised 
indoors in March and planted out in 
April has been in fine order for some 
time. Now we are cutting plenty from 
our earliest outdoor sowing, which was 
ee in April5. The Machet is a variety 

ard to beat. Mignonette is in demand 
as cut flowers, every day in the year. 

ORANGE Liies.—U'mbellatum, atrosan- 

ineum and other common sorts are in 
loom in quantity and much liked for 
large vases,—not for table work, though. 
As they are not very susceptible to disease 
they are worth growing, Don’t cut their 
stems more than half length unless you 
have got plenty of plants to spare, for cut- 
ting the stems sbort so early in the year 
hurts the bulbs for next year’s work. The 
white or candidum lilies are beginning to 
open, they are prime favorites. 

MOCK ORANGE or syringa (Philidel- 
phus) as it is commonly called, is fine 
now. For cutting we prefer the grandi- 
flora and other varieties having pure 
white flowers; the coronarius is a little 
too strong-scented for use indoors. Al- 
through we use it to make a display, it is 
rather common in the shrubbery to find 
much favor in the house. Of the very 
small sorts as microphyllus, and Lemoinei, 
we never get enough of them to make it 
an object in cutting them. 


PANSIES in open sunny places are past, 
but in cool moist nooks and borders we 
have lots ofthem yet, but of course the | 
flowers are small. Nice pansies are always 
in favor. In cutting pansies we always 
cut the branch with the flower, this 
makes it hard on the plants, but we have 
got to grow more of them to make up 
for it. 

Pinks.—Kept over plants of Indian 
pinks are begining to bloom; those sown 
out of doors this year are not showing 
any blossoms yet. Only when we are 
quite flush with them do we use them 
much. A good many perennial fringed 
pinks are in bloom, but they are in no 
demand. The double white and other 
fragrant double garden pinks are sought 
for as long as they last, but they are 
pretty nearly over now. It is a little too 
soon yet for carnations, still the earlier 
started plants are giving us a few blos- 
soms. Every carnation bloom is cut. 

Poppirs.—Orientals are past. Now we 
have all manner of single and double 
annual poppies from self sown plants last 
fall, and also the lesser kinds from earliest 
spring sowings, but the various double 
forms of somniferam sown this year 
won't bein bloom tor a week or so yet. 
Cut when they are opening, put immedi- 
ately into water, and kept out of sun- 
shine and draught, they last nicely fora 
day, sometimes two. But altogether 
poppies are better for garden decoration 
than for cutting. 

PYRETHRUMS.—Where we were able to 
keep the ground moist and the flowers 
slightly shaded from hot sunshine, we 
have good flowers yet, but in exposed 
places and dry soil, they have shrivelled 
up. The double white everiew is begin- 
ning to open, in a week it will be a belt of 
white. It is appreciated. 

RHODODENDRONS.—The hot, dry weather 
is driving them past, still a good many 
late sorts have lots of fine flowers yet. 
Although they are much liked as cut 
flowers, we always cut them grudgingly, 
we dislike so much to cut off any shoots 
from theplants. 


RosEs aré tn(vast profusion. They are 
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COLUMBINES 


cut the first thing every morning and put 
into water in acool darkroom. And we 
cut them with good long stems too, for 
we have plenty of them, and this induces 
them to break again and give us a scat- 
tering few roses all summer long. Every 
day or two we go over the beds of dwarf 
roses and pluck off all the old flowers into 
baskets; dumping them into the rot pile. 
This may not do much good, but it does 
make the beds look ever so much cleaner 
and fresher. 

SNAPDRAGONS are very handsome. All 
we now have in bloom were wintered 
over in cold frames and planted out in 
April; plants raised from sowings made 
this year are not in bloom yet. For 
garden decoration we would lean to the 
dwarfs, but for cutting prefer the tall 
varieties. 

Spir#as—In the way of shrubs the 
more serviceable sorts for cutting are 

ast for a time; corymbosa, cana, and a 
ew others are in now but we don’t care 
for them as cut flowers; sorbifolia, how- 
ever, is beginning to fleece out and we 
like it very much,—so do the rose bugs. 
Its greatest fault is its commonness. 
Among herbaceous spirezas the double 
flowered filipendula is past its best, we 
liked it. The common Astilbe Japonica 
and its new and denser-headed form 


grandiflora are in their prime, but we 
don't hanker after them 1n summer as 
much as we do in Jate winter in the green- 
house. Thunberg's spirrais stronger and 
better for us and it too isin good rorm 
now. 

SWEET PEAs are in bloom in quantity, 
and they are primefavorites. In cutting, 
we take the spray. While this robs the 
plant of many a bloom that would come 
after, it enables us to use the flowers more 
gracefully. Carmine Invincible, Princess 
Beatrice, Painted Lady (or its dwarf 
form Miss Blanche Ferry), Boreatton, 
and the whites give us a nice selection. 
The mixed Eckfords, however, will give 
us a greater variety. Pick off all old 
flowers, and don’t spare the water, are 
the points of cultivation now to be ob- 
served. 

TEN-WEEK STOCKS.—These are now in 
good form and we love them, the only 
pity is that we havetocutso many plants 
to get our basket fiiled. After midsum- 
mer ten wecks stocks are of no use with 
us, no matter how late we may sow them, 
and the autumn-blooming stocks don’t 
bloom enough to pay us for their room 
and care. 

Besides the above we have lots of nice 
garden flowers now in bloom, as veroni- 
cas, pentstemons, mimulus, crigeron, 


fraxinella, white musk mallow, esch- 
scholtzia, sweet alyssum, evening prim- 
rose, and the like, which we love to have 
for garden decoration. 


GOLUMBINBS. 


Columbines are among the commonest 
and easiest to grow of paren plants, and 
once we get them established in our gar- 
dens they are, ever afterwards, likely to 
stay with us, coming upfreely as self sown 
seedlings. There are many beautiful spe- 
cies nrids avietica among columbines, also 
a deal of trash. The different species and 
varieties, if grown near each other, mix 
together so Feely that we are never sure 
of the identity of the seedlings till we see 
them bloom. 

There are two distinct types of colum- 
bines, namely: de Fa ie ones and 
short spurred ones. he long-spurred ones 
are indigenous to America, and the short 
spurred ones to the old world. The long- 
spurred ones are by far the most elegant. 
Hybrids between the two are common. 
All are easily raised from seed and the 
plants make fine blooming stock when a 
year old. 

Our illustration is from a photograph 
taken in June, 1892, and it shows three 
bunches of columbines, being one each of 
long-spurred, short-spurred, and no- 
spurred flowers. The last named, com- 
monly called anemone-flowered, are a hy- 
brid race destitute of spurs; they lack the 
beauty and boldness of the varieties 
having spurs, and they never have got 
far into the public’s favor. 

More cultural detail, and reference to 
particular varieties or species is made 
page 37 of GARDENING. 


SMALL HypraNnGEAS — Last March, 
when our hydrangeas in the greenhouse 
were breaking nicely into growth, we 
thinned out a good many of the young 
shoots from among their branches, and 
made cuttings ofthem. In due time they 
rooted and were potted, and planted out 
in May. Now the little fellows are in 
bloom with one big head, each bigger 
than their bodies. We will cut off the 
head as soon as it fades, and lift and pot 
the plants next August or September. 
We will probably force them next winter, 
or set a lot of them aside in a pit or ccl- 
lar for planting out again next spring. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM IN WASHING- 
TON, JUNB 20. 


Utricularia montana, a pretty, easily 
grown plant with white and yellow flow- 
ers, somewhat resembling an orchid. U. 
Endresii has pale lilac flowers, otherwise 
much like the above. Both do well in 
rb pss Satie or swamp moss, in bas- 

ets or shallow pans, they need lots of 
water. 

Tinnea xthiopica, the tree violet, has 
small, dark brownish purple flowers, not 
unlike a single violet. The perfume given 
off by the flower cannot be distinguished 
from that of sweet violets. 

Rondeletia speciosa, an old favorite 

eenhouse plant, is easily grown, its 

owers are orange red and it blooms 
more or less all the year round. 

Romneya Coulter1 isa native of Califor- 
nia, but does not take kindly to out-door 
treatment wit. us, it thrives fairly well, 
however and produces some of its beauti- 
ful large, white, jpoppy-like flowers in a 
cool house. 
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Grifinia Blumenavia is a very showy 
flowered bulbous plant whose blossoms 
always come before the leaves. We have 
plants of this which flower year after year 
without changing the pots; we merely 
give them an annual top dressing of rotted 
manure. 

Hemanthus hirsutus is a pretty flow- 
ering easily managed bulbous plant. The 
beauty of the flowers is chiefly in the im- 
mense numbers of stamens, somewhat 
resembling a large paint brush. Dry it 
off during winter. 

Fuchsia procumbens is a suitable plant 
for small hanging terra-cotta receptacles; 
the flowers are followed by ornamental 
pink colored fruit. 

Metrosideros semperflorens has narrow 
silky leaves. The flowers are closely ar- 
ranged round the stems, giving the shape 
of a bottlebrush. 

Bomarea Carder is a fine climber be- 
longing to the amaryllis family; it has 
clusters of hanging flowers. Several other 
kinds well worth growing are B. Shuttle- 
worthi, B. Williamsii and B. conferta; 
they should be potted or planted out ina 
mixture of rough peat, well decayed cow 
manure, leaf soil and sand, and they need 
plenty of root room and an abundance 
of water, 

Musa coccinea, the scarlet flowered 
banana, has brilliant scarlet bracts sur- 
rounding the flowers. When well grown 
it is liable to flower at any season. It 
delights in rich soil and plenty of moist- 
ure. It grows about four feet high. 

Phyllanthus Chantrieriis an erect grow- 
ing small shrub with very pleasing fern- 
like foliage. The under parts of the 
branches are just now covered with small 
hanging dull red flowers. It does well 
with ordinary greenhouse treatment. 

Rivinia humilis and R. aurantiaca are 
grown for their berries, and should now 
be coming into flower for the decoration 
of theconservatory during fall and winter. 


Physianthus albens, the cruel plant, 
should be given plenty root room, so that 
it can make long growth. The flowers 
are almost pure white. The stamens are 
so arranged that they ensnare insects 
which visit the flower in quest of nectar. 
Phyllocactus phyllanthoides. The flow- 
ers of this species o in the evening; 
they are white, striped with pink. 
crenatus is another good kind worth cul- 
tivating. Wormia Burbidgei, a plant 
recently introduced from Borneo, has 
large, broad leaves and bright yellow 
flowers three inches across. It must be 
kept indoors all the time, and grows best 
in sandy peat. 

Hebeclinium tanthinum and H. macro- 
phvllum are two good, quick growing 
greenhouse plants; the flowers are purple, 
much lke the ordinary ageratum. Ordi- 
narv treatment suits them. 

Quisquahs indica is a climber which 
does not bloom until it is a good sized 
plant; the flowers come out yellowish 
white at first, then change to brilliant 
red,and are very sweet smelling. It needs 
lots of root room and rich soil. 

Clerodendron splendens has’ bright 
scarlet flowers in terminal clusters. It is 
an easily grown plant, giving great satis- 
faction. 

Scutellaria mociniana should be grown 
on from sced without allowing it to rest 
untilit flowers; it is one of the prettiest 
of greenhouse plants. 

Pentas carnea.—Put in cuttings of this 
during early spring and grow on for sum- 
mer flowering. 

Tabernemontana coronaria.—The sin- 
gle and double forms of this are favorite 
yrecnhouse shrubs, notwithstanding their 
hability to insect attacks. 


Magnolia pumila is an evergreen Chin- 
ese species, with creamy white, very fra- 
grant flowers. 


Pleroma elegans is a desirable shrub . 


with rich purple spikes of flowers; to 
make it bloom freely the plants should be 
grown in rather small pots. 

G. W. OLIVER. 


AYDRANGEAS, TREATMENT APTBR FORGING. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What should I do with my hydrangeas 
that had been forced, and which are now 
faded; I want to get them into good 
shape for forcing again next winter. 

Maryland. j. B. 


Cut the old flower heads off, but don’t 
cut back the shoots at all; keep the 
plants out of doors and give them lots of 
water all summer long, keeping them 
fresh and plump, and their leaves fat and 
green. If they are in pots or tubs plunge 
these part way in the ground to save 
watering so much. Don’t repot them till 
next September or October. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


VEGETABLES: KINDS | LIKE, AND WHY | 


LIKE THEM, 


Of asparagus only two kinds are now 
grown extensively. and it is a question if 
they are distinct. Conover’s Colossal has 
long been the favorite. Palmetto is ask- 
ing for recognition as a new variety, but 
with the same treatment I can see no dif- 
ference between them. So much depends 
on culture that you can take two reputed 
varieties, and grow them with liberal 
care or cruel neglect, and they will ap- 
pear the same, but starve and neglect the 
one and enrich and cultivate the other, 
and the result will appear as two distinct 
varieties. Don’t make the mistake of cut- 
ting your asparagus as soon as you can 
see it above ground, but let it get up at 
least four or five inches, then cut it off a 
little below the surface of the soil. To 
prepare to cook it peel the white end an 
inch or two, and it all cooks like mar- 
row, and is of the best flavor. 

Edmand’s Blood Turnip beet ts fine for 


‘lace use, as it is a very sweet, tender, long 


keeper. Beets forearly use should be sown 
as soon as the ground is in order in 
spring. A little cold will not hurt them. 
I have had them covered with late snow 
without injury. Sow for winter use as 
late as the middle of July. Remember the 
quicker the growth the betterthe quality. 

Beans: There is no better snap bean 
than Extra Early Refugee; it is as string- 
less as any, and of good quality, and it 
bears large crops. If you wish for a vyel- 
low podded sort Early Golden-eyed wax 
is good, so is Ivory Pod wax. Among 
pole snap beans Lazy-wife is a great 
bearer and of good quality; Horticultu- 
ral is good to cook as a snap or shell be- 
fore the Limas come in. 

Of Lima beans I prefer the flat varieties 
to the Dreer’s type. The Pedigree Lima 
of some catalogues is a good bearer and 
of fine flavor, and large enough. I have 
lost my crop of bush Limas in the fall, 
if very wet, by their rotting on the 
vines, so I preter the pole varieties even 
if they require a httle more work in 
planting. But you stand to pick them, 
no small item. 

A tew of the early forcing carrots for 
early use are good, as they swell very 
young. The half long is best for general 
crop. 


Cabbage: Agood strain of Early Wake- 
field comes quickly, and is tender to cook 
or cut. For later the Vandegraw Flat 
Dutch is a large sure heading variety, and 
it keeps well in winter if not planted too 
early. For a Savoy Marvin’s strain 1s 
the best; the heads are solid and cook as 
tender as a cauliflower and they are 
about as good to eat. Winningstadt I 
want too to cut; it is the most solid of 
all cabbages, and weighs like a turnip, 
and it is very sweet and nice. 

Erfurt and Snowball cauliflower are the 
best for early. Late Algiers makes a fine 
large head; it is of good quality. The 
names of cauliflower are so mixed that 
you had better get a name that suits you 
and stick to that name and dealer as long 
as his stock suits you. 

Celery: Don't be deceived by the self- 
blanching sorts, as White Plume; celery 
to be good to eat must be blanched arti- 
ficially to make it tender, the others may 
do to sell. The Boston Market, blanched, 
will beat all the golden or white plumes 
grown. Crawford’s Half Dwarf and Chi- 
cago Market are among the best—crisp, 
sweet and nutty. Don’t omit the red cel- 
eries and Perfection Heartwell. 


Sweet corn: Cory and Concord for first 
crop are good; Perry’s Hybrid for second 
is as good as any and quite productive. 
The worm in the husk has got so trouble- 
some in early corn that some are discour- 
aged in planting, and I do not know but 
we will have totake to bagging it as soon 
as pollinated, as we do grapes, to save it. 
For late Stowell’s Evergreen is a favorite, 
but not good enough for me, the Shoe 
Peg or Ne Plus Ultra cf some, is a verv 
sweet, late and prolific vanety with 
small tender grains. Always select sweet 
corn for seed while it is growing end 
make a strain of your own has been my 
way. 

Cucumbers: I like the Early Russian 
for early; if used young it is very sweet 
and tender. The White Spine is also 

ood, tender and prolific. If you like 
ew seeds the Giant Para will suit you, 
and for pickling the Green Prolific is best, 
as its name is not a misnomer. Ever- 
bearing is a great favorite. 

Of lettuce the New York makes the 
largest heads, and is very tender and 
sweet and stands the sun well. Ferry's 
Prize, too, is a favorite of mine, as it 
grows quickly, stands the heat well, and 
does not get bitter as some do. 

Musk melons: the Emerald Gem is 
small; but oh! how good it 1s; none bet- 
ter. Sill’s Hybrid and Princess are good 
in quality, so is Osage. In water melons 
Phinney’s is very reliable to grow when 
others fail and of good quality. The 
Boss is small and sweet ; so is Hunganan 
Honey and Kolb’s Gem; Cuban Queen, if 

own well, leaves but little to be desired 
in the water melon line. 

Of onions Red Weathersfield and Yel- 
low Danvers are both good, quick grow- 
ers and yield well in mucky, rich soil, or 
light soil made rich. 

Peas: Sow very early Little Gem. Me- 
Lean's Advancer, Stratagem and York- 
shire Hero, and you will have a succes- 
sion of the best. I have no use for the 
smooth varieties; would rather wait a 
day or two and have something first- 
class. 

Radishes: French Breakfast is early, 
tender, crisp and mild; Olive Shaped 
white tipped is also good. Radishes to 
be good must be grown in rich soil and 
very quickly, and before the weather gets 
too hot, or they take the character of the 
weather, hot and peppery. 

Squashes: the summer Crook-neck for ° 
early. (or the Bush seallop. Sibley for 
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late has been satisfactory and good in 
quality, and it keeps well and bears bet- 
ter than Hubbard. Hubbard, though, 
keeps well and is of best quality, and we 
must always have a few of them for late 
winter. Cocoanut is a very good little 
squash for fall. 


Tomatoes: if confined to one kind I 
would take the Ignotum, as the best all 
round tomato. It is large enough, very 
solid, mild flavored, and cooks driest of 
all; it also is early, and a heavy bearer, 
and one of the best keepers. If you have 
room plant Livingston’s Beauty, Table 
Queen, and Volunteer, and you will not 
be far out of the way. They are all good. 
Golden Queen is nice to slice with the red 
ones for ornament on the table. 

NICHOLAS HALLOCK. 

Queens, L. I., June 20, ’93. 


The Fruit Garden. 


BAGGING GRAPES. 


In regions where the vines are not af- 
fected by fungoid diseases, and the grapes 
set and ripen perfect y, bagging the clus- 
ters of fruit may be unnecessary; but 
wherever mildew or rot prevails, bagging 
is necessary. 

What is bagging? some may ask. It 
consists in taking common manilla paper 
bags—mostly 2x6 bags—and placing one 
over each cluster of grapes, just about 
the time they are out of bloom. The 
mouths of the bags are closed and folded 
over and pinned to the branches as you 
see in the illustration, and they are never 
unfastened or opened till the grapes ripen. 
Within these bags the berries swell and 
mature as well as in the open air, retain- 
ing their bloom perfectly. The bags are 
a partial protection from mildew and 
rot, and they save the berries from being 
battered or littered by storms, burnt by 
sunscald, picked by birds, or injured by 
early frosts; and while the small boy 
doesn’t hesitate to pluck a bunch of 


grapes from an open vine, he will hesitate 
to touch the grapes that are in bags. 

These bags are inexpensive; your 
groccryman can get a lot of them for 
you if you want him to; but if your de- 
mand reaches into thousands better buy 
them wholesale. Don’t delay till the ber- 
ries are.well formed before putting on 
the bags, but get them on just as soon as 
the vines are out of bloom; indeed, if you 
do it when they are in bloom it won't 
hurt any. To be effectual, remember, de- 
lay is dangerous. 

A firm point in favor of bagging the 
graves is the fact that those who grow 

ne grapes for market are the most pains- 
taking in bagging them. Well, if these 
growers for market cannot afford to 
grow grapes wi hout bagging them—be- 
cause the bagged grapes are so much 
finer than the other—can the amateur, 
who grows a few grapes for his own 
family alone, afford to ignore the bags? 


Our illustration is from life; it was en- 
graved from a photograph of some Niag- 
ara grapes in bags, grown by Mr. E. Wil- 
liams, Montclair, N. J., and which were 
put on as soon as the vines were out of 
flower, and from which time till after 
they were photographed the bags were 
never opened. When opened we found 
the bunches large and thickly set, and 
the berries in bloom, fullness and finish, 
simply perfect and quite ripe. 

This same picture appeared in GARDEN- 
ING, Noy. 1. 1892, and we use it again 
because the subject is timely, and as the 
picture is from life, nothing can better 
show the idea we wish to convey. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a grapery with an outside border, 
that is the roots all run outside;it is now 
about ten years old. The treatment of 
this house, or two houses, asit is divided, 
has been as follows: 

I have carefully covered the border over; 
which extends about fifteen feet each side 
of the house, with leaves in the fall, there- 
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by protecting it from freezing, all the 
roots being within two feet of the surface 
of the ground and protected from running 
farther down by cement and stone. In 
starting up this house, I commence with 
a very low heat, say 50° with my first 
house on the 1st of February and at the 
same time put on the border about three 
feet of hot horse manure, which of course 
at that season of the year merely warms 
it up a little, but there is no frost in it 
whatever. We got on very well with the 
grapery until within a yearor two, when 
my gardener did not think it best to 
cover the vines up in the winter. I asked 
him to do this but he thought it was of 
no use. Sometimes during the winter of 
course the sun will raise the house to 60° 
or 70° for a very short time. We did not 
notice any flow of sap, but when the 
vines started this spring the buds did not 
break down low, and some of them 
scarcely at all, merely starting out and 
then withering again, but in a short time 
there came some very large thrifty shoots 
from the very lowest buds and roots, and 
they have made an excellent growth up 
to this time. What do you consider the 
trouble with the vines? would vou advise 
covering them during the winter? also 
would you advise the use of tobacco 
stems? and do you think the outside bor- 
der as I have described it, which was not 
frozen, and of course not exceedingly 
warm, but protected in this way from the 
extreme weather outside, in proper shape 
for the roots at that time of year? 


Which do you think the best way to 
pus the side branches as they grow, to 

reak them off often when they are not 
more than three inches or so in length, or 
wait until they get to be twelve or fifteen 
inches before they are broken? Would you 
advise running the house warm and very 
damp, in place of having it well ventilated 
and dry? The vines seem to make a very 
much more thrifty growth this way, and 
have never been bothered with mildew 
when we have kept it very warm and 
moist. NEW ENGLAND. 


The grape vines referred to have prob- 
ably been unduly excited into growth 
during a mild spell of weather, and after- 
wards frozen. Grape vines at rest ought 
never to be subjected to a temperature of | 
60° or 70° even for a few days. Sucha 
high temperatu~e for only a few hours of 
each day would cause the sap to run, 
which would not be noticed unless by 
close examination of the buds, which will 
always show any movement of the sap 
by their becoming more plump and 
rounded in form. Air ought to be given 
when the temperature of the house rises 
to 45°, which will preclude all possibility 
of the vines starting before the proper 
time. If the vines had been covered this 
would not have happened, even with the 
temperature at 60° or 70° for a few days. 
Vines without covering, and consequently 
exposed to alternate thawing and freez- 
ing, will often split for two or three feet 
of their length. 


Tobacco stems used on the inside bor- 
der of the grapery as a mulch is one of 
the surest preventives of insects injurious 
to the grape vine. A coating applied at 
starting time and another in midseason 
will usually prevent the attacks of all in- 
sects except mealy bug. The outside 
border, if protected from frost, with the 
addition of three feet of horse manure at 
or near starting time, with good drain- 
age, will insure conditions congenial to 
the roots of the vines, and is the practice 
in general use. The lateral or side shoots 
are (better, pmehed;back before they have 
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made enough growth. This pinching is 
but a necessary evil, and ought to be 
done with as little loss of leaf to the vine 
as possible; consequently the earlier the 
pinching is done the less will be the dam- 
age from the operation. All varieties of 
tender grapes love a warm, moist atmos- 
phere, with air enough admitted when 
practicable to purity the atmosphere of 
the house without causing draughts or 
an undue lowering of the temperature. 
Conn. JOHN DALLAS. 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Ernst Riemschneider’s 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


for Fall Importation. 
For particulars apply to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., New York. 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. cataioute 
full of gardep topics led 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


LAWN VASES 


The largest in the market for the money. 
1x20 In.. price @1.00; with base 17x34 In.. price 81.75 
Wx in., price $1.50; with base 20x36 In., price $2.25. 
Send for our price list of Standard Flower Pots, 
Plain and Fancy Vases, etc. Terms cash f. o. b. 
Address 


HILFINGER BROS., Pottery, 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Latest and Best. 


G A All styles & sizes. 


Now is the time to buy and save the 
heat and dirt of coal. . 


JNO. D. BANGS & CO., 


Se 276 State Street, CHICAGO. 


ATTEND CHICAGO ATHENAEUM, 
Athenrum Bldg, 18 to 26 Van Buren St. 
This well-known school, now In its rd year. enjoys 
a high reputation for thorough instruction and 
practical usefulness. Open all the yearto both 
sexes. Spechel Summer Schoot July 5th to 
Aug. 19th. Its Business and Shorthand Schools. 
recently doubled in thelr capacity. are of high 
standard and give individual instruction en- 
Urely. Architectural. Freehand and Mechanical 
Drawing. classes under experienced Instructors, are 
maintained. afternuons, eventngs andSat. mourning. 
Address BE. 1. GALVIN, Supt., tor new catalogue. 


Stoves & Ranges. 


ETS 
Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers. 
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Your 
Friends 


WHAT A GOOD PAPER 


You will favor your 


Friends as well as 


See The Publishers. 


THE 


Price postpaid 


75 CENTS, 
Address 


The Gardening Co. ‘ 
CHICAGO. 


Witt for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,”’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [lonroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


Southern Plants for 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
Chrysanthemams, Choice 
Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 

4 tion Guaranteed. 
fiz peat Raisers of Pea Fowls 
/ yas ond Bronze Turkeys. 
ay J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 


Greenhouse 
= ™ Heating. 


“<< SIMPLEST, BEST, 
‘ ECONOMICAL, 


Wilks Water Heaters. 


5. WILKS MFG. CO., 


123 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL.. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Shuey flo 


Bay 5,000 dozen of these 4 Hose every spring 
and summer from us. 

It is made near Chem- 
nitz, Germany, by the best 
Stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 
giving it great elasticity 

eee and splendid wearing quali- 
ties. The gauge is so fine 

PHM a it resembles silk. The col- 

ors are Modes, Tans, and 
Greys, also in perfect fast 
black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. 


We sell them at 25 cents 
©) a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 
= When ordering include 2 
cents for postage a single 
pair, 10 cents for % doz. 
pairs, and 18 cents for 1 
doz. pairs. 


Schlesinger & [layer, 


We furnish the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. Let us know 
your wants. 

All Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


Lockland Lumber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 
_ 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


THEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
THE VERY BEST oF os - LAWN 


TRADE MARK 


ny 
Dy 35 Warren Street, 
, NEW YORK. 


a. dealer eS = socitueel aeaci direct to the manufacturers 


The Gutta Percha & Rober Mig. Co.’ ewierca | 


CHICAGO. 


H. M1. HOOKER COMPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=*© 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


e e 


Write for latest prices. A A & A 


We have mace great acta the ge in machinery, and 
that we are now 


OWE R PO i S have also discovered a better 
L a Po eg eg ge FLOWER Ost that can't be beat. 


he assurance of a ‘srt of our customers that 
our make are the best in the market. Freight satay me roe low from this point, and our way of 


ight pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
acai ae MACHINERY 


Opens sash 
same height 
at far end. 
Catalogues 

Free. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
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E. HIPPARD, 


SASH 
Greenhouse Heating 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 


le 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
g@™ Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hi OM E ® In the home a Conover Piano is a pre- 


cious possession and a constant joy. 


S TUDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. ‘ 


CONCERT ® The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtisStS. © 6+ 6+ + «5 « « . 
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CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND FLOOR) CHICAGO. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., Standard Flower Pots. 


2 e a e 
Horticultural Architects <® Builders, | xeurgeseuezcsrereuas gem 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. The Largest Plant in the World 


‘ for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 

- «- « Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . « ready to supply goods in unlimited quantities and of 
superior quality. Wealso manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, com 
Hanging Pots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 


| eae A oS ae North Cambridge, Mass. 
fh ELS) Bia Z When writing mention Gardening. 


POT GROWN 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Selected varieties for family and market. 
Should be planted in JULY or AUGUST in or- 
= ———— der to get good results the following season. 
d’s Fair Handsome catalogue, with latest information as 

‘ to varieties and culture, ready July Ist FREE. 
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Front view of a portion of our exhibit at the Worl 


&3- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


7d year, 
LORD & BURNHAM CO.., "ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
° Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mention GARDENING. Ir vington-on-H udson, N e Y. When writing mention Gardening. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWER k XQ), Ans, Ormamental Plants and 
& / \ Trees, Shrubbery. Vines, 


\%\\ Palms, Ferns, Aquatics, 
}} Orange Trees. Bam boos, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- 
7 where. 
7 Send stamp fornew and full 
Catalogue which tells all 
about the subject. 
Established 1583. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fia. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 


bulbs that cannot be had 


Fine Cut Roses, Oy express or mall, paid, also our 
ry. . Tf} ) popular floral designs for children, etc, ts of testi- 

Weightless Gem Beds monials. Aster plants, white, blue, scarlet, and five 
+) | Aid _ other distinct colors. Stocks, Pyrethrum, Alyssum, 
| Piano and Typewriters’Chairs _ ete. free by mail, 3c per duz. Four Tuberous Be- 


e eande e elsewhere. Send for illus- Office Desk _ gonias, strong plants, in bud and bl from 4 inch 
Ss. Mfrs. 4 , x plants. In bud and bloom, from 4 tne! 
Haas Cae Cece 10 cacti aE A.W Andrews&Co 215 Wabash Av. | poset colors ed as erway d aay ot pret? 
“J s $1. Book on : r) +, CHICAGO. _ Giant, fine large, an utiful colors, free by ma 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c, 40c per dozen. Also Geraniums, Coleus, Verbenas. etc. 


’ Send your list to be priced. Ali plants packed care 
A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. WHEN WRITING to advertisers please | fully and delivered by express or mail to your door {re 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Have you eaten berries picked fresh from yourown 
plants In your own garden’ If not, you don't know 


the possibilities of this berry. Try some of our se- 
lected varieties for family use. Some of them don't 
produce so heavily or ship so wel! as the market 
sorts, but you will enjoy them more if for your 
own eating. We have the market sorts also. 


— 


Pot-Grown Plants 
as shown In the cut are much the best. The roots 
are all there—and good roote too. You can't lift 
plants from the open ground without losing some 
of the fine white working roote. Such plants will 
grow—but not like the pot-grown plants where 
every root Is saved. 

Plant in July and August 


to get the best results. Our handsome catalogue, 
with latest information as to varieties and culture 
free. Ready now. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Hardy Plants. 


Suan cial the Went conte with mlleairee 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

PAEONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUIS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON'S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 
WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
Mention Gardening. 
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BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 


Trees s Plan 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 

of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Fruits, Hedge Plants 

weit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 
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CANNAS_> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 


and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


WATER LILIES. 
WATER LILIES. 


RED, WHITE, BLUE AND YELLOW. 


All easily grown and free blooming. To Introduce 
this Interesting class of plants I will send free by mall 
one strong plant of each of the above colors for F2.0U. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


Wm. Tricker, Dongan Hills, S.1.,N. Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 
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BURPEE’S 


SEEDS 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CANNA 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


Beautiful—— 


Hardy Plants 


Charming Hardy Phioxes 
I2 Distinct eolors” pee dozen. . $1 -50 
12 Lovely Delphiniums 


est Verictic ‘Hardy Plants — P50 
ar es an 

I2 Pe cSckl inte Be ee Sago a ie 1.50 
eae Ramee ee 1.50 


The Whole Collection $5 ® $6 


OASIS NURSERY CO. 
Westbury Station, L.1.,N. Y. 
Mention Gardening. 


ONE MILLION x« x x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, Anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
mental Plants {n America. Four Catalogues 
i pages. illustrated) free on application. 
Send your Ilst of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
Jacon W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


AND NEW VARIETIES OF ATTRACTIVE 
BULBOUS PLANTS, GROWN BY 


C. G. Van Tubergen, Jr., 


és HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
for Fall Importation. Catalogues free on application 
to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., P.O. Box 920, New York. 


WATER LILIES, 41 cotors. 
Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass... . 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when wnit- 
ing to advertisers. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue. 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS 6 | 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 
Mention this paper. ...... 


LOW PRICES.... 


My import price list for Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocus, Lilies, Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, and all Dutch and French Bulbs is 
now ready, and will be sent free on applica- 
tion. . 2. «© « © « « 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 


Has the finest of Plants... . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SIMLAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FINE CUT ROSES 


always on hand. Other cut flowers in 
season. Boxes of cut flowers carefully 
packed sent to any address from $1.00 
upward. Also plants of all sorts. 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


RICHARD INSALL, Mgr. Hackettstown, N. J. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


PANSIES.__m 


Strong, stocky plants, for Fall blocm- 
ing; ready now. $1.00 per 100, by 
express only. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


E. cactus Cylindraceous. 


You will see it at the Columblan Exposition. cov- 
ered with interlacing, pink and blood red spines 
and hooks, 3 tot'Inches long. Rareand beautiful. 
Large plants, 75c. to 82.00. 
CURT K.-PLUMB, ‘‘Cactus Crank,” Milton, Wis. 
Whenwriting mention Gardening. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 


PUBLISHED THE 1ST AND 15TH OF EACH MONTH 
—- BY — 


THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
Monon Building, CHICAGO. 


Subscription Price, $1.00a Year—% Numbers. Adver- 
tising rates on application. 
Entered at Chicago postoffice as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 183, by The Gardening Co. 


All communications relating to subscriptions. adver- 
tisements and other business matters should 

to The Gardening Company. Monon Builld- 

ing, Chicago. and all matters pertaining to the edie sl 


ent of the r should be addressed 
epee GARDENING. Glen Cove, N. Y. 


The Flower Garden. 


GANTERBURY BELLS. 


_ What grand old-fashioned flowers these 
bell flowers are! Just look at that belt of 
them in the border on the left hand side 
ofthe road, as shown in our engravin 
on the front page, aren't they lovely: 
Now, anyone of you can have Canterbury 
bells in your garden quite as good, pro- 
fuse and lovely as those are, if you want 
to, with very little trouble. Indeed these 
are smaller than we have had them for 
years, because of a very unusual drouth 
in May and June. We are heartily glad 
that chief Thorpe of the Floricultural 
Department of the World's Fair got up a 
display of these fine old plants toshow to 
the people, for now hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons must have seen them in 
all their glory, at Chicago, who never 
saw them in profusion before. 


Yes, yes, throw up your hands in ecs- 
tacy and exclaim—"*Wouldn't I just like 
to have alot of Canterbury bells like 
them!"’ and then, this very night, sit 
down and write a note like this to your 
seedsman. 


Mr. SEEDSMAN—Dear Sir: Herewith 
please find enclosed 25 cents (or 50 cents 
or $1, just as you wish) for which please 
send me by mail, and at once, some seeds 
of Canterbury bells (Campanula Medium 
and its variety calycanthema) the same 
as I find illustrated in GARDENING, page 
333, July 15. I especially want white and 
rose-colored varieties. 


That’s explicit enough. Don't be afraid 
the seedman will charge you one cent 
more than he ought to, or that he will 
give you poor seed. He will charge you 
his catalogue price per packet, and give 
you the best seed he has vot; he has no 
motive in doing anything other. 
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Now we will tell you how we grow our 
Canterbury bells. 

About the first of July we sow our seeds 
in flat boxes in a cold frame or any place 
where the sun and wind cannot dry them 
out too quickly, or heavy rain washthem 
out. In about ten days they come up. 
We leave the seedlings then till they are 
two or three weeks old, when we prick 
them off into other flats or a nicely pre- 
pared patch of ground, which we can 
cover with a shaded sash, or a frame of 
plant cloth, or some lath-shading. In a 
week or two they will have taken fresh 
hold and begun to grow and can stand 
most anything, so we remove the shading 
and keep them well watered. When they 
begin to crowd each other we transplant 
them again, this time into an open bed. 
About the end of October, when we are 
getting our cold frames ready, we fill up 
one or more sashes with the voung Can- 
terbury bells, just as we do with violets, 
forget-me-nots, or pansies, +0 plants to a 
sash, and in winter treat them as we do 
these other plants. They don’t need com- 
plete protection from frost at all, merely 
a little protection from the hardest frost, 
and this is better done in a frame than by 
covering up the plants with a mulching. 
Ventilate them freely and uncover in fine 
weather in winter. As soon as the frost 
is out of the ground in early spring lift the 
Canterbury bells out of the frame and 
plant them in the open garden wherever 
vou wish them to bloom. By this method 
you can get an even stand of plants, and 
everyone sure to bloom. They are in their 
finest condition with us between June 10 
and 25. 

For later flowers we sow about August 
1st. If vou cannot winter them in a cold 
frame treat them exactly as youdo holly- 
hocks or foxgloves,—cover them witha 
few evergreen branches and some dry 
tree leaves or litter over winter. 

Canterbury bells are not only useful for 
garden decoration, but they are excellent 
as cut flowers, looking well and lasting 
well. And as pot plants they are lovely; 
you can lift and pot them at any period 
of their growth, even when they are in 
bloom, if you are careful in saving the 
roots and in soaking them with water, 
and they will not wilt, but keep right on 
plump and fresh. 

Canterbury bells are natives of southern 
Europe, and have been cultivated in gar- 
dens for hundreds of vears. They are of 
biennial nature, that 1s you sow the seed 
this year in order to get blooming plants 
next year; they die after blooming. Oc- 
casionally a few plants may producesome 
side growths and live over, but this is 
uncertain and not worth encouraging. 

In color they run from pure white to 
deep violet and purple-blue, including all 
intermediate shades, and the flowers are 
often striped; a color recently secured isa 
clear pale rose, and it is the best liked of 
all. In form we have single flowered, dou- 
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ble-flowered, which consists first of one or 
more bells squeezed inside of the bell; caly- 
canthema, which is the cup-and-saucer 
form, and in good strains the most ele- 
gant habited of all; and double-flowered 
calycanthema, which is not as pretty as. 
the single form of it. 


The stereotyped advice as regarding 
raising and treating Cantérbury bells as 
hardy plants is to sow the seed early in 
the spring, so as to have big strong 
clumps fit to stand the winter without 
injur;, but our experience has been that 
these big plants are far more apt to rot 
off in winter than are the smaller ones 
from June or July sowings. 


For forcing for Easter, Canterbury bells 
are grand. Give them a good, long rest, 
start them in a light airy greenhouse in 
February, humoring them according to 
whether Easter is late or early, but 
never rushthem. The single white, and 
rose colored varieties, andthe white, rose 
and mauve calycanthema are the best for 
Easter work, double-flowered are not as 
desirable, neither are purple, violet, or 
blue colors. 


A word of explanation as regards our 
beautiful illustration. It has been en- 
graved from a peotoererh taken at 
Dosoris, June 17, by Mr. Lendel Hallock. 
On the left hand side of the walk is a belt 
of dwarf fruit trees, bordered with Can- 
terbury bells in full bloom andedged with 
double white hardy pinks. On the other 
side of the walk is a broad border filled 
with mixed hardy herbaceous plants, and 
edged with grass sod. Behind are lawns 
and specimen trees. You may notice the 
pc nias are out of bloom, foxgloves are 
plentiful, and gypsophila is in mist. Since 
then the old flowers have been sheared off 
of the pinks, and the Canterbury bells 
have been rooted up and thrown away, 
and now they are succeeded by a row of 
Torema Fournieri next the pinks, and 
one of balsams behind the torenia; this 
will keep it full and gay till frost comes. 


PABONIAS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
We are located five miles west of Reading, 
Pa. Please inform me of nearest point 
where we can obtain Peonia officinalis 
alba plena, P. of. rosea plena and P. pere- 
grina. THos. J. OBERLIN, 

Berks Co., Pa. 


Peoma peregrina and P. officinalis, 
rose-colored, probably can be had from 
our advertisers who deal in hardy peren- 
mals. We must admit, however, that we 
have not seen a double white flowered 
form of P. officinalis; there are several 
double whites, however, among what are 
known as ‘“‘hybrid”’ or Chinese pzonias. 
If you canrot get them from florists in 
America, give vour ofder to J. Wilkinson 
E:hott, of Pittsburg, Pa., he canget the 
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for you if they are to be had either in 
home or foreign nurseries. That is his 
business. 


OUR FLOWER GARDEN. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
I must tell vou of our garden: We havea 
flower border 83 feet long by 2% feet 
wide, this is filled with three kinds of 
zinnias, tall, dwarf and ‘‘curled and 
crested,"” sometbing new, though you 
have secn them probably, geraniums, 
Drummond phlox, scabios, asters, sum- 
mer chrysanthemums, vincas, poppies, 
eschscholtzia, gilliflowers, bachelor’s but- 
tons, helichrysum and a white everlast- 
ing called ammobium, calendulas, sweet 
peas, two cannas, two salvias, and a few 
small verbenas. On one side of the border 
is planted sweet alyssum and on the 
other mignonette. We have two other 
shorter beds in which are growing a few 
cosmos, petunias,coreopsis, Chinese pinks, 
two heliotropes, a duuble petunia, carna- 
tion pinks, tall and dwarf marigolds, 
several salvias, more everlastings, nastur- 
tiums, four plants whose names I do not 
know, feverfew (very small yet,) gail- 
lardia in the same condition, a few single 
dahlias and five small verbenas. A round 
mound has a shrub in the centre with 
mignonette, then pots of roses, fourteen 
in all, two of each kind, one Queen's Scarlet 
has seven buds on it. Some of the others 
are also budded, between each pot I have 
sweet alyssum. Another mound has 
white candytuft, dwarf nasturtiums and 
a row of Pyrethrum aureum. A larger 
mound has begonias planted in pots and 
fuchsias, pansies, coleus and Pyrethrum 
aureum; this mound is rather shady. 
Most of these plants I raised from seed, 
so some of them are rather small, the 
gaillardias, double fevertews, stocks and 
verbenas particularly so. I made four 
plantings of verbenas, and finally raised 
five, but they are small vet. Many plants 
are in bloom now, and we are looking for 
a grand show later on. Thad been asked 
so inany times what I had in the garden 
that I wrote the following verses to tell 
them. But you see I’ve got more plants 
in my garden than I've mentioned in the 
poem, The “ageratum tall’’ ‘has gone 
back on me” as they say, and I've got 
three plants with about four leaves on 
them, I haven't transplanted them from 
the thumb pots yet, and don’t expect 
much from them. The sweet peas are 
nearly in bloom and there is going to be 
many of them. 


My dear friends and neighbors 
In whose hearts are flowers: 
What blooms in your gardens? 
I'll tell you what's in ours. 


We've curled and crested Zinnias, 
Quite rare the florists say, 
Aud many rows of the Sweet Peas. 
And Marigolds so gay; 
We've Candytuft and Pansies, too, 
Aud Mignonette so sweet, 
Gaillardias and Asters, Phlox 
And Pinks that can’t be beat. 
There's Sweet Alyssum ‘Little Gem" 
Aud Ageratum tall, 
Three kinds of Cosmos, stately plants 
That blossom in the fall. 
The Cineraria's charms I'll sing, 
So varied in their hue, 
Maroon, magenta, purple, pink 
Aud lovely shades of blue; 
With many blossoms they are crowned, 
For weeks they keepin bloom, 
Loved for their bright and lasting charms 
And delicate perfume. 
Of Roses we have near a score, 
All shades from red to white, 
And when they show their blushing heads 
It is a lovely sight. 
We've Buttons for the Bachelors, 
A very good collection, 
Perhaps they ll need a button eer (boutonniere) 
Thev make their own selection: 
And Helechrysum, dreadful name 
To give so fine a flower. 
For its bloom is everlasting, 
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Not born to live an hour. 
The Calceolaria'’s blossoms 
Are yellow, brown and red, 
It's much lain to see, 


uffed up. that’s 
And holds quite high its head. 
We ve dozens of Geraniums 
Of various scents and hue, 
Petunias and Heliotropes 
And double Feverfew, 
Mourning Bride and Verbenas, 
Nasturtiums high and low, 
Calendulas and Ten-week Stocks, 
The sweetest flowers that blow. 
And many other plants there are 
That I've not time to mention, 
Whose lovely blossoms pay us well 
For all our kind attention. 
Now, if you would our gardens see, 
Please call around some day; 
We'll show you all our favorites 
And give you a bouquet. 
We do not grow them for ourselves, 
Though costing time and labor, 
But for the sick in hospitals, 
Poor children friend and neighbor. 
The more we give, the more we have, 
This truth we do believe, 
More blessings come to those who give 
Than to those who receive. 
So cull your blossoms every day, 
Don't leave one flower to fade; 
In making others glad you'll feel 
That you've been well repaid. 


NELLIE Mason HODGES. 
July 5, 1893. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM JULY 5. 


Among yellow flowering plants there 
are none more showy than the evening 
primroses. (U2nothera Missouriensis is 
one of the best. It has a compact trail- 
ing habit and has large golden yellow 
flowers measuring about five inches 
across. The flowers open best in_ the 
evening and on dull days. CE. fruticosa 
is showy and profuse. C2. Fraseri and 
CE. Youngii are extra good plants. They 
all grow in ordinary soil and are in- 
creased either by division or seeds. 

The perennial scabios, Scabiosa caucas- 
ica, grows about two feet high and has 
large heads of lilac blue flowers. It does 
well in an open situation in neh light 
soil. Another good scabios in bloom is 
S. graminifolia with pale blue flowers 
and grass-like leaves; it is about eighteen 
inches high. Sidalcea_ candida,. three 
feet high, has white flowers an inch 
across and arranged closely on the upper 
vart of stems. It thrives best in moist, 
loans soil. The most showy of the sum- 
mer blooming speedwells are Veronica 
incana, with silvery leaves and dark, rich 
purple flowers, one foot high; V. longt- 
ftolia and its varieties, with large spikes 
of blue, white and rose-colored flowers, 
making them handsome border plants; 
VY. spicata, from one to two feet high, 
with spikes of light blue flowers, and V. 
officinalis, with spikes of lilac blue flow- 
ers and about a foot and a half high. 
They hke good soil and are increased by 
seeds or division. 

The best of the perennial delphiniums 
in bloom are D. grandifiorum, L). tor- 
mosurim, D. Cashmerianum, D, truncatum 
and garden hybrids. D. nudicaule has 
red flowers and only grows about a foot 
high. These larkspurs thrive in any soil, 
but they give better satisfaction if they 
are given a deep nch one. They ripen an 
abundance of seed and are easily increased 
from seed. The erigerons are low dwarf 
plants with purple aster-like flowers. E. 
speciosus, the tallest growing, is about 
two feet high and has large purple lilac 
flowers with conspicuous orange centers. 
Other good dwarf ones in bloom are 
glaucus, pulchellus and serotinus. They 
do wellin an open situation and in any 
ordinary soil. The perennial pea, Lathy- 
rus latifolius,is an easy plant to grow 
and an excellent perennial. Its flowers 
are red or white and produced abun- 
dantly., They also are showy and excel- 
lent for cutting. : 


July 15, 


The perennial coreopsis are making a 
good show now. C.grandifiora is by tar 
the best and has large velluw flowers. C. 
lanceolata makes a good border plant, 
producing an abundance of yellow flow- 
ers all summer. C.erecta has erect stems 
and golden yellow flowers. They are 
raised from seed very easily and grow 
well in light rich soil and an open situa- 
tion. Rose campion, Lychnis coronaria, 
is an old fashioned showy plant, beanng 
masses of rosy crimson flowers. It 
has woolly stems and leaves and grows 
about two feet high. It thrives in par- 
tially dry soil, seeding freely and repro- 
ducing itself abundantly from self sown 
seed. 

The crimson Japanese meadow sweet 
(Spirea palmata) is a good plant with 
palmate leaves and large clusters of beau- 
titul pink flowers. In a moist soil with 
partial shade it grows from three to four 
feet high. The bee balm, Monarda 
didyma, is of the easiest culture and very 
oraamental when given a good position. 
It grows from two to three feet high 
and has conspicuous scarlet flowers. 

We have few trailing plants that bloom 
so freely as the common money wort, 
Lysimachia nummularia. It is used here 
for an edging in moist peaty soil, and is 
completely covered with its yellow blos- 
soms. [Under the shade of some large 
ailantus trees by the roadside near 
Dosoris, in the wash and running up a 
steep bank back into an old field the 
monev wort has taken complete posses- 
sion of some rods of ground, choking out 
most everything except the wild omions 
which manage to squeeze through in 
March or April.—Ep.] Other showy 
lysimachias in bloom and about three 
feet high are vulgaris, verticillata and 
thrysifiora and all do well in a moist 
shady position. Achillea tomentosa, the 
dwarf vellow yarrow, is a low growing 
plant not exceeding nine or ten inches 
high. The rose colored yarrow (<A. auile- 
folia rosea) makes a good plant and 
grows about two feet high. A. ptarmica 
and its double variety also make good 

arden plants; they have white blossoms. 

Phlox Carolina, a native plant abouta 
foot high, has large clusters of showy 
deep rose colored blossoms. Pentstemon 
barbatus Torreyi has long” spikes otf 
showy coral scarlet flowers and stands 
out conspicuous in the borders. Trifol- 
ium Payonicum has large showy heads 
of creamy white flowers. It is about a 
foot and a half high. 


The perennial gaillardias produce an 
abundance of flowers from now on till 
late in the fall. They are of bushy habit, 
a foot and a half high and do well in anv 
ordinary border; their flowers are excel- 
lent for cutting. G.grandiflora has large 
flowers of a nmch cnmson suffused with 
orange yellow. G. aristata has narrow 
leaves more or less cut on the edges. 
Myosotis palustris semperflorens is a 
good forget-me-not that blossoms here 
all the summer, in a moist, partially 
shaded position. Geum coccineum and 
its double forms are excellent plants, 
blooming more or les3 all the summer. 
They grow vigorously in ordinary gar- 
den soil and are easily raised from seed. 
Crucianella stylosa is a dwarf plant mne 
to twelve inches high, with pale rose col- 
ored flowers produced freely throughout 
the summer. Potentilla atrosanguinea 
grows about two feet high and has dark 
crimson flowers. P. formosa, about une 
foot high, has large numbers ot very 
showy rose magenta blooms. 

Large masses of Lilium = pardalinum 
are flowering beatitifully., It is the east 
est, to grow ofjall the California lilies. In 
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SPRAY OF STYRAX OBASSIA 


deep light soil enriched with plenty of 
leat mould and i a sheltered position it 
makes itself at home here. It grows from 
five to six feet high and has large droop- 
ing flowers of bright orange spotted 
with maroon. 

Anthemis tinctoria is pretty in the bor- 
der, about two feet high and covered 
with pale vellow marguerite-like flowers. 
Lindelophia spectabilis is also a showy 
plant. with deep purple flowers; it grows 
well in light sandy soil. 


Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


RoOsEs AT Boston.—We had our annual 
rose show at Boston last week, and for 
the first time made it free to the public, a 
just proceeding, for the Society is rich 
enough to do it. The best roses came 
from Cape Cod, where they always have 
cool nights, and for that mattercool days 
compared with what we have ten miles 
inland. Hybrid roses love cool nights. 

June 26, 1893. Davip ALLAN. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


Trees and Shrubs. 


STYRAX OBASSIA. 


This is a very beautiful large shrub or 
small tree indigenous to Japan, and per- 
fectly hardy at Dosoris. It belongs to the 
silver bell or snow drop tree (Halesia) 
family, and as yet is somewhat scarce in 
cultivation both in America and Europe. 
Indeed there is a great deal of confusion 
among the genera Halesia, Pterostyrax 
and Styrax, as pertaining to the Japanese 
plants now in our gardens,—names and 

lants having got considerably inter-jum- 
yled. Infact the plant from which our 
illustration was made was obtained un- 
der the name of Pterostyrax hispidum, 
which is a very different shrub. 

Styrax Obassia is a thrifty growing 
plant, quite branchy, the branches hav- 
ing an upward rather than outward ten- 
dency, and it has quite large foliage. It 
blooms very freely early in June, the blos- 
soms being white, nodding in one row on 
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duced on the slender switchy wood all 
about the inner part of the trees rather 
than on the stout outer branches. It also 
ripens seeds quite plentifully withus. A 
noticeable feature of this tree is the ex- 
foliation of its bark even on the one and 
two year old wood. 

Our illustration is engraved from a 
photograph of a spray of this styrax 
grown at Dosoris, and makes the matter 
of flowers and foliage so clear, that any- 
one having this species cannot fail to 
verify it by our picture, and if they have 
any Other plant grown under this name 
they can at a glance detect the error. 

The followingletter is from Mrs. H. H. 
Berger of San Francisco, who has often 
seen this worthy tree in its native wilds 
in the Flowery Land: 


To see this lovely tree in bloom is a 
sight not easily forgotten. The foliage is 
large, heart shaped, and of the most ten- 
der delicate green imaginable. The flow- 
ers resemble closely large orange blossoms 
or snowdrops, and are of the purest white 
color with bright golden yellow anthered 
stamens in the calyx. The perfume is ex- 
quisite, reminding you at the same time 
of thehyacinth and jessamine. The flow- 
ers droop singly in arow from the slender 
branches, as if they had been dropped 
there one by one from the hand of a pass- 
ing fairy. The tree attains a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet, and is surely one of 
the brightest gems in the Japan Flora. It 
is perfectly hardy, growing in the moun- 
tainous regions of Japan where the win- 
ters are very severe and it has adapted 
itself well to our climate. 

The tree is easily grown from seed, 
which however ought to be planted soon 
after ripening, as it soon loses its germi- 
nating qualities. H. H. BERGER. 


Ai NORWAY SPRUGE HEDGE. - 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have set out this spring a Norway 
spruce hedge, the plants are eight to ten 
inches high and planted one foot apart. 
Please tell me something about trimming 
the hedge. E. 

Gardner, IIl. 


For this year keep that hedge row as 
well hoed and cleanfrom grass and weeds 
as you would your flower garden, en- 
couraging the growth of the trees as 
much as possible. Don’t prune them be- 
fore next spring, and then only enough 
to make them even in the row, sides and 
tops, allowing nothing higher than fif- 
teen inches. While it is common to plant 
hedge spruces close in the row, if your 
trees have grown well we would be apt 
to dig out or chop out every second tree, 
to let the others have greater side-branch- 
ing power. In pruning do so just before 
xrowth starts in early spring, and again 
in summer when the young growth is 
about finished in length but before it 
hardens up solid. Let the sides and top 
be as straight as an arrow, but the form 
of the hedge at top should be like an in- 
verted V, never square. Don’t be toa 
anxious for height, keep the heads fairly 
well down so that you get good solid 
sides from flat on the ground up. 


HOW WISTARIAS AND MAGNOLIAS BLOOMED. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
My wistarias have not bloomed as well 
as usual the past spring, why I cannot 
say, whilst many others trees and shrubs 
bloomed better. Magnolias have bloomed 
superbly,never better; this I attribute to 


the long racemes, and fragrant, and pro-,._ our steady(coldywinters, which kept the 
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bloom buds in their place until spring 
weather came. Mild winters the buds 
come out too early and are injured more 
or less, sometimes almost ruined. 
John Sav. 
Washington, D. C., June 22. 


SHRUBS WORTH GROWING. 


All of the following shrubs are good and 
well worth growing, and they are of 
dwarf or moderately compact propor- 
tions and suitable for small gardens. You 
will find them described individually in 
nurserymen’s catalogues. 

Berberis, Thunberg’s. 

Berberis, purple-leaved. 

Calycanthus floridus. 

Callicarpa Americana. 

Clethra alnifolia. 

Cornus sanguinea. 

Cornus elegantissima vanegata. 

Corylus, purple-leaved. 

Cydonia—Japan Quince. 

oh co ‘*  tricolor-leaved. 

Daphne—Mezercon. 

Deutzia crenata, Pride of Rochester. 

Deutzia crenata, double-flowered. 

Elzagnus longipes, true. 

Euonymus, European. 

Euonymus alatus. 

Exochorda grandiflora. 

Eorsythia viridissima. 

Forsythia suspensa. 

Hibiscus, Buist’s 
double flowered. 

Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. 

‘Itea Virginica. 

Kerria Japonica. 

Ligustrum, Californian privet. 

Lonicera, fragrant bush honeysuckle. 

Lonicera, Tartanian grandiflora. 

Myrica cerifera—wax myrtle. 

Philadelphus grandiflorus. 

Philadelphus coronarius dwarf, yellow, 
leaved. 

Potentilla, shrubby. 

Prunus _ sinensis, 
white. 

Prunus sinensis, double flowering, rose 
colored. 

Rhodotypes Kerrioides. 

Ribes, Gordon’s. 

Sambucus, golden-leaved elder. 

Spirea, Thunberg’s. 

Spirza opulifolia, golden-leaved. 

Styrax Japonica. 

Svmphoricarpus purpureus. 

Syringa, common white lilac. 

2 President Massart. 
Chinese. 
Rothomagensis. 

Tamarix, African or early blooming. 
Chinese or late blooming. 
Viburnum opulus—Common snowball. 

Weiyelia rosea. 
candida. 
Lavailee. 
nana variegata. 
J. R. Trumpy. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


variegated-leaved, 


double flowering, 
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TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM JULY 5 AT 
THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM NEAR BOSTON, 


_ Rhododendron (azalea) arborescens is 
desirable for its lateness, its dark green 
foliage and large white, rose tinted, sweet 
scented flowers make a very showy plant. 
It is one of the hardiest of azaleas and 
comes trom the mountains of North Car- 
olina. Rk. viscosum, our native swamp 
honeysuckle, is also very pretty and a 
few days later than the above in coming 
into bloom. 

Calluna_ vulgaris, the ling or Scotch 
heather, also native in America,is coming 
into bloom and will continue to be at- 
tractive for some weeks to come. Among 
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July 15; 


the varieties of it now in flower are alba, 
white; rubra, deeper colored than type; 
elata, tall, white; tenuis, dwarf, scarlet: 
spica brevis, like tenuis, only white, and 
munor, white. 

Andromeda hgustrina, although not so 
showy as some others of this class, is 
worthy of attention as one of our native 
plants; its clusters of small white flowers 
are quite attractive. Lonicera involu- 
crata, a native of the West, has reddish 
yellow flowers and oblong leaves, and it 
is pretty bothin flower and fruit. Lon- 
icera Halli, the common Japan honey- 
suckle, is a vigorous grower, and the 
yellowish white fragrant flowers pro- 
duced the greater part of the summer 
makes the plant very desirable. 


Sambucus Canadensis, the common 
elderberry, has showy large flat cymes of 
white lowers, Cornus sericea is a large 
shrub having dull red branches, silky 
downy leaves and small flat cymes of 
white flowers. I/ydrangea arborescens, 
wild from Pennsylvania and Illinois, but 
rarely planted. has cvmes of white flow- 
ers without any enlarged sterile ones. 
—Hydrangea vestita pubescens is a showy 
plant forming a strong bush which pro- 
duces great tlat round umbels of white 
showy flowers against a rich handsome 
foliage, and it continues to be attractive 
allsummer. Deutzia crenata 1s now very 
fine. It is represented by some fine vari- 
eties, namely, f7. p/., very good double, 
Watsoni, also a fine double, and Pride of 
Rochester. The single Deutzia parviflora 
is also very pretty at this’ season. [At 
Dosoris Deutzia parviflora blooms at 
exactly the same time as does D. gracilis, 
and both have been out of flower for over 
two weeks.—Ep. ] 

Of the late blooming wild roses the run- 
ning Rosa arvensis is represented by the 
varieties Andersoni and capreolata. The 
flat cvmes of pinkish flowers of Spirza 
Japonica and its variety bumalda are 
very showy. S. sorhifolia, cultivated 
from Siberia, is a verv hardy plant and 
showy, with leaves resembling those ofa 
mountain ash, and white flowers in 
ample terminal panicles. S. salicitolia, 
the common meadow sweet withits short 
panicles of white or barely flesh colored 
flowers, isin pretty bloom. S. Douglas 
resembles our wild hardhack (S. tomen- 
tosa), but has longer panicles of deeper 
pink flowers. S. discolor var. anietolia 
is very showy with its drooping panicles 
of white flowers. 

Cytisus capitata, alow growing shrub 
of about two feet in height, is covered 
with deep golden flowers. Genista tine- 
toria, naturahzed from Europe, is a low 
under shrub, and its bright yellow rather 
small flowers are quite showy. Indigo- 
tera floribunda alba is a low, almost run- 
ning shrub, with scattering white pea 
shaped tlowers. Ceanothus Amiericanus 
(New Jersey tea), a low growing shrub 
covered with dense slender thyrses of 
dingy white flowers. Ligustrum Ibota, 
Japanese flowering privet, 1s a pretty 
shrub with deep fohage and drooping 
racemes of white flowers; the var. Ameri- 
canum is much dwarfer than the type. 

Catalpa speciosa. Some very fine spec- 
imens of this tree are now in bloom and 
quite showy at ai distance. Syringa 
Japonica, the largest of the tree lilacs, is 
just passing outof bloom. The more one 
sces of this plant the better he likes it, and 
the large clusters of white flowers are 
showy at a considerable distance. 

ARBOR. 


[The great trouble we find at Dosoris 
with this, hlac, also with Pekinensis and 
Amurensis, is that when they arepin 


bloom their flowers are so infested with 
rose-bugs as to be useless for any pur- 
pose. Were it not for this what stnking 
objects they would be when in full bloom. 
—Ep.]} 


fi GROUP OF BVERGREENS AT DOSORIS. 


Flower gardening such as broad dis- 
plays of summer planted plants we have 
very little of at Dosoris, there 1s no room 
for it, but of combinations of trees and 
shrubs we have a good deal. Our illus- 
tration shows a glimpse into a large bed. 
The central front figure is a handsome 
plant of the Cracow juniper (Jumperus 
communis var. Cracoviana), which 1s per- 
fectly hardy and has an elegant. grace- 
fully drooping habit. The large plant to 
the left is the American holly (J/ex opaca) 
which is hardy enough but somewhat 
slow growing. The European hollies, 
whose glossy leaves are much more beau- 
tiful than the dull ones of the American 
species, are not hardy with us; still we have 
them, planting them out in summer and 
keeping them over in a pit im winter. Be- 
tween the juniper and the holly, to the 
back of them is a fine plant of the golden 
Chinese arbor vite, whose foliage is golden 
in summer, and metallic brown in winter. 
It is quite hardy. To the right of the 
juniper, and a little back, the large plant 
showing a few of its fleecy branches isthe 
Chinese golden larch, also called Koemp- 
fer’'s Chinese larch (Peudolarix Kamp- 
feri). It is a lovely tree with wide spread- 
ing, horizontal branches, full of dense soft 
foliage. In fall its leaves assume a yellow 
tint, but we think it is always prettiest 
when it is fresh and green. It is decidu- 
ous, and thrives admirably with us. To 
the right and left of the juniper is a small 
plant of retinospora. A border of red 
alternanthera surrounds the tnangular 
bed, giving a bright finishing trimming to 
the diversified but sombre evergreens. 
This picture is from a photograph taken 
by Mr. Paul Dana, three years ago, we 
gave the photograph to the B. A. Elliott 
Co. of Pittsburg, Pa, and they had it 
engraved for use in their beautiful book 
‘‘A Few Flowers Worthy of General Cult- 
ure.’ To the courtesy of the Messrs. 
Elliott we are now indebted for the use 
of this plate in GARDENING. 


TREES AND SHRUBS IN FLOWER JULY 1. 


Since my last notes were sent to you 
the two catalpas, speciosa and bignon- 
ioides, have appeared in flower, and spe- 
ciosa has already done blooming. It is 
a week to ten days earlier than the other. 
A panicle of flowers of speciosa placed 
alongside of one of bignonioides shows 
the color to be just alike. As, however, 
the heads are less spreading on the tor- 
mer than on the latter it gives the im- 
pression that the flowers are whiter, but 
it is not the case. 

The clematis of the Jackmanni type 
commenced flowering June 17, and are 
now in their prime. If the old flowers 
are cut off as fast as they fade there will 
be more or less of a crop all summer on 
many of the kinds. 

Spirzas continue to appear, replacing 
earlier ones. We have now the following 
sorts in bloom: Bullata crispifoha, a 
dwarf rosy crimson; bumalda, rosy pink, 
the best of all summer bloomers; sorb 
tolia, white; Regeliana, finger like heads 
of pink flowers; callosa (Japonica) alba, 
white, flat, earlier than the typical pink 
one; paniculata, chunky spikes, rose col- 
ored. 

Two hydrangeas, arborescens and 
quercifoha, are among the list, the first 
named bearing flat heads, the latter pan- 
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A GROUP OF EVERGREENS AT DOSORIS, 


icles of flowers. Among uncommon 
shrubs is the Cistus /Jaurifolius, an ever- 
green belonging to the gum cistuses, and 
hardy here. The flowers are white and 
quite showy. Among trees flowering 
here for the first time is Cedrela sinensis, 
a tree closely resembling the aslantus. 
But the large panicles of small white 
flowers are pendulous, while those of the 
ailantus are erect and there is no odor to 
them. Not quite so rare, though uncom- 


mon, is the flowering of the Hovenia 
dulcis. It flowers are white,in flat heads 
and do not make much show, as the tree 
is large before they are produced. V1- 
burnum nepalense bears flat heads of 
white blossoms; the whole bush 1s not 
unlike V. dentatum. Nudum blooms in 
the same way and besides this has beau- 
tiful shining green leaves. 

Just as the small panicles of white flow- 
ers are disappearing on Cornus painicu+ 


lata, the flat heads of those of sericea 
appear, also white, and in such abun- 
dance that a good display is made. It is 
apparently late to mention magnolias, 
but in company with glauca, which 1s 
still with us, we have grandiflora, the 
evergreen one of the south. There are 
several large trees of it here. The im- 
mense bowl-like, white, sweet scentcd 
blossoms probably surpass in size and 
grandeur those of any other tree. 
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Honeysuckles of the running kinds are 
blooming, the Chinese and the Japanese 
evergreen leading, followed a little later 
by Halleana, which, by the way, blooms 
more or less throughout the season, Be- 
sides these there are the Rhododendron 
punctatum, with small, rosy pink flowers; 
Azalea viscosa, white, and A. arbores- 
cens, large white; Callicarpa Japonica, 
small hght pink; Itea Virgintica, finger 
hike spikes, white; Ceanothus Ameri- 
canus, white; double flowering bramble, 
white; western snowberry,-white; Vitis 
heterophylla variegata, greenish white, 
not pretty, but its red, white and n 
foliage handsome; Diervilla_ sessifolia, 
yellow, and Rosa setigera, pink. De:um- 
aria barbara, clinging to the plastering 
about a bay window, has perhaps a hun- 
dred of its bunches of pretty white flow- 
ers, and the early variety of Yucca fila- 
mentosa keeps itcompany near by on the 


lawn. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 
Philadelphia, 


LOGUST TREE BORERS. 


To THE EpITorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Can you or any of vour contributors tell 
me of a cure for the borer worm that at- 
tacks and destroys locusts? I have tried 
digging out the holes and syringing them 
with soap water and then plugging them 
up with tobacco covered by putty. But 
the next day fresh sawdust appears about 
the holes—never mind how many worms 
have been killed. The locust is indigenous 
here; and it is a beautiful tree. The worms 
bore through the tree and it ends by sud- 
denly snapping off. Yours truly, 

Narragansett. F. B. L. 


=a 


The locust tree borer is the larve ofa 
common beetle (Crilene Robiniz). The 
beetles lay their eggs on the trees in 
August and September, and anywhere 
on the stem or branches from the 
ground up to twenty or thirty feet 
high. There is practically no cure. 
We might write a long article sug- 
gesting preventive methods, but the 
plain truth is the locust borer is bevond 
our control. This is greatly to be re- 
gretted, for this pest prevents us from 
planting and enjoying many of the dis- 
tinct and beautiful varieties of locust that 
adorm European gardens, where this borer 
is unknown. It attacks the clammy 
locust and rose acacia as well as the yel- 
low locust, but its evil effects upon the 
first two are not so evident as they are 
upon the last. / 


' The Greenhouse. 


ORGHIDS FOR AMATEURS. 


As orchids for amateurs who have not 
the advantage of regular greenhouses 
wherein to cultivate them cattlevas are 
no doubt the ones that strike the fancy, 
and are, if properly treated, the most 
productive, showy and satisfactory of 
the whole tamily. I have often been 
asked what vanety is best suited for 
those interested as amateurs. I think C. 
fossue, C. Mendelii, C. Gaskelliana, C. 
lahiata, C. Triane, C. Bowringiana and 
C. Skinneri are the varieties most to ve 
depended on, although I should not have 
any tear to recommend such varieties as 
Warneri, Dowiana, speciosissima, gigas, 
mtermedia, Harrisoniana, Leopoldii and 
amethystoglossa to an amateur who 
would exercise suitable care. All of the 
cattleyas will thrive and flower finely in 
hanging pots provided they are carefully 
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watered and shaded in the growing sea- 
son, keeping up a constant atmospheric 
moisture, shading glass with a wash of 
whice lead, oil, etc., and over this a shade 
made of thin wood slats. I us« % pine, 
cut into thin strips one thirty-second of 
an inch thick, and made into shutters 
three feet in width and length, enough to 
reach from gutter to ridge of house. 

I speak of their culture in hanging pots 
for the reason that they will not take up 
space on benches, which it is often hard 
for amateurs to spare. If unestablished 
plants are purchased be sure that you 
get good sound stock with dormant eyes. 
Fill the pots nearly to brim with pots- 
herds (I do not like charcoal), then place 
stakes either around the sides or in the 
center of the pot as the case will require. 
Then place on top of pot a thin layer of 
fern root, and put the plant so that it 
will fill pot to within 34 of an inch from 
rim (over-potting I have found very un- 
satisfactory ) and tie it firmly to the stake 
or stakes as the plant requires. Then fill 
well between plant and nm of the pot as 
solidly as it is possible to do, with good 
clean fern roots, from which all particles 
of dust and decayed maverial have been 
washed or shaken. Place the plant in a 
shady moist position, water it sparingly 
until roots are well formed and growth 
has well commenced, giving air freely as 
growth advances. When growth is com- 
pleted it is necessary to gradually ripen 
and harden tillthe leaf and bulbs are solid 
and the sheath fully developed, when 
water may be almost withheld during 
the resting period from the pots, but care- 
fully keep up a.moist temperature in the 
house, sufficient to prevent the plants 
from shrivelling. When the flower sheath 
is well filled with buds a gentle and care- 
ful watering may be again used until the 
flowering is over; then again give a 
careful rest, and look over the plants 
separately for removal of scale and other 
insects, which must b¢ carefully guarded 
against. 

I have found an excellent preventive of 
insect pests by putting on hot water 
pipes tobacco stems during firing season; 
it is so effectual that at the present writ- 
ing it is almost a novelty to find scale on 
my cattleya plants, when betore Iadopted 
the tobacco preventive it used to cost me 
many days’ labor and dollars in money 
to keep the scale in check. For the pre- 
vention of the infamous cockroach noth- 
ing is better than wheat bran wherein a 
little paris green is mixed; it is also a 
good trap for snails. Wa. MATHEWS. 

Utica, N. Y. 


CY PRIPEDIUM SPEGTABILE ORGHID FOR FORG- 
ING FOR EASTER. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have lately purchased for forcing for 
Easter flowers some Cypripedium specta- 
bile—orchid. Please inform me through 
GARDENING how they should be treated 
and in what kind of soil planted etc. And 
very ntuch oblige. N. J. 

Grow them in pots, pans, or boxes, ina 
compost of turfy loam or turfy loam and 
leaf soil mixed together, half and half, or 
turfy loam and leat soil and chopped fern 
root, or this last compost mixed with one- 
fourthits bulk ofchopped sphagnuni moss. 
We use the loam, leaf mould and moss in 
about equal parts, and prefer boxes 
twelve or fifteen inches square, and four 
or five inches deep. Drain the boxes, 
spread out the crowns of roots, cover all 
firmly, water thoroughly, and place ina 
cold frame shaded from sunshine by lath 
shades. Keep thoroughly well watered 
all the time. After the plants start to 


July 15, 


grow, keep the shading high upoverthem. 
Encourage growth all you can and as 
long as you can this summer. After they 
eaithice down cut them over and place the 
boxes in a cold frame with a light mulch 
of leaves or hay over them to save the 
crowns from sunshine, but otherwise 
don’t try to exclude frost or snow. If 
they have had a good long rest, and cool, 
twelve to ten weeks before you need them 
to bloom bring them into a temperature 
of 50° increasing it in a week or two to 
60°. They are slow to start. Humor 
them by hurrying or retarding to comein 
right for Easter. 


GREENHOUSB PLANTS IN BLOOM JULY 5. 

Passifilora princeps, the red passion 
flower. This grand speciesonly produces 
its beautiful flowers on good sized plants, 
therefore it ought to be planted out and 
trained up the rafters of the house; 
it likes peaty soil. P. alatais a strong 

owing species with largeand handsome 

owers. It ought not to be planted in a 
small house, as it covers too much space. 

Tacsonia Van Volxemi is one of the 

rettiest flowering greenhouse climbers, 
it dislikes extreme heat in summer; the 
branches can be trained together in fes- 
toons, from which the flowers hanging 
on long stalks have a very picturesque 
appearance. 

Hibiscus rosa sinensis and its numer- 
ous varieties are among the prettiest of 
greenhouse flowers at present: they thrive 
nicely if treated like the oleander. Most 
of the varieties get to be large sized 
bushes; when big specimens are desired 
the plants ought to be put in tubs, giving 
them good rich soil. They are easily win- 
tered in a semi-dormant state. Among 
the best varieties are bmrilliantissima, 
deep crimson; grandiflora, very lsrge 
flowers; and lutea fl. pl. a dull vellow 
flowered kind with double flowers. 

Stigmaphyllon ciatum, called the but- 
terfly vine of Brazil, is a free blooming 
climber with bright yellow flowers a good 
deal like some kinds of orchids. 

Ervthrinacafira, thelion’sclaw or coral 
flower. “This kind needs more heat than 
the other species, it has large leaves and 
dark crimson pea shaped blossoms. E. 
crista-galli is a satisfactory plant for 
amateurs, as it needs rest during the win- 
ter months. 

Mimosa pudica, the humble sensitive 
plant is in full bloom, but it is not grown 
so much for the flowers as fur the pecu- 
liarity in the movements of the leaves 
when touched; it should be raised annually 
from seed. 

Punica granatum, the pomegranate; the 
dwarf form called nanum is a rather 
choice greenhouse shrub, the flowers are 
intense red, followed by odd shaped fruit. 

Stephanotis floribunda: Every owner 
of a greenhouse should have a plant of 
this lovely climber. The flowers are snow 
white and in clusters. It requires rich 
open soil and will do betterif planted out 
than if kept in pots. 

Nierembergia gracilis is a useful green- 
house biennial with white and lilac flow- 
ers; a number should be raised each spring 
from seed. 

Pellionia Daveauana is a charming 
greenhouse creeper, useful for planting 
among the gravel on the stages or On the 
ground beneath. The leaves are arranged 
horizontally along the shoots, and are 
beautifully otek with green and brown. 
P. pulechra has darker leaves. Small 
pieces of cither will root in anv kind of 
soil. [These are the plants which have 
been so extensively advertised and sold 
during the last two years underthe name 
of ** Mexican Peperomia,’’—Eb. ] 
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CATTLEYA FLOWERS 


Tillandsia splendens is a member of the 
pine apple family, it needs a mixture dif- 
ferent from most other plants to grow it 
well; this should consist of rough loam, 
peat, charcoal and broken bricks. Give 
it plenty of water at all seasons of the 
year. 

Crinum amabile is a lovely bright red 
flowered bulbous plant, that needs but 
httle attention. C. purpurascens is a 
good companion to it, and very fragrant. 


Barhacenia purpurea has _grass-like 
leaves and very dark purple flowers. 


Among orchids Cattleya citrina has 
yellow sweet scented flowers, it is very 
easily grown and one of the most 
suitable orchids for small collections. 
Other inexpensive and easily grown 
orchids in bloom are Dendrobium 
Dalhousianum, Catasetum  macrocar- 
pum, Odontoglossum crispum,  Onct- 
dium sphacelatum, Cypripedium _ bar- 
batum, Stanhopea eonlate and Vanda 
teres; the last named has very gay look- 
ing flowers, the prevailing tints being 
crimson rose and white. No one need be 
afraid of growing all of the above. A 
little observation will quickly point out 
their growing season, during which period 
they should be plentifully supplied with 
water. A goodcompost for them is equal 
parts of fibrous peat, charcoal and broken 
pots, with a neat top-dressing of swamp 
moss. G. W. OLIVER. 


Washington, D. C. 


WOOD ASHES. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a quantity of unleached wood 
ashes; would it be safe for meto use them 
as a fertilizer for carnations and gera- 
niums inthe field, andin what proportion, 
and can they be used with profit in the 
greenhouse? C. A. G. 

You can use them in the field with ad- 
vantage to vour crops, say at the rate of 
a hundred or more bushels to the acre. 
Their benefit in the greenhouse would be 
less visible. 


The House Garden. 


LIST OF FLOWERS FOR GUTTING JULY 8. 


We were having very dry, hot weather, 
and outdoor plants were suffering se- 
verely, and floweis were running short, 
but on the might of the 6th a heavy 
thunder storm, short but soaking, came 
to our relief, and now everything looks 
fresh and gay, and we are beginning to 
forget the parching drouth and its ce 
At this time in former years, sweet pea 
vines used to be six or seven feet high 
with us, but this vear they are only four 
feet, and other things in proportion. But 
we have lots of sweet p°a flowers, also 
mignonette and heliotrope, three flowers 
called for most every day. Geraniums 


and nasturtiums too are plentiful, and 
rose geranium has grown enough to 
allow of our cutting it for green quite 
freely, so has lemon-scented verbena. 

CoreEopsis.—The favored golden blos- 
soms of C, Janceolata and C. grandiflora 
are about over, but the annual ones as 
coronata and Drummondii have come in. 
Although good they are not as desirable 
as the perennials. C. tinctoria is open- 
ing nicely, but we never have much 
demand for it or its varieties. 

CLEMATIS.—Jackmannii and its varieties 
are in fine flower and while they make up 
a nice dish, they are apt to wilt too 
quickly to be serviceable. Coccinea is 

ne, but as it takes such a lot of it to 
make a show it hardly ranks among cut 
flowers. 

DELPHINIUMS are fine yet. The Chinese 
larkspur (D. grandiflorum) intense deep 
blue, pale blue, and white, are in fine 
flower and worth growing for cutting. 
There are tall and dwarf varieties of 
them, and all fine, the semi-double ones 
are not worth growing, the singles bein 
so much finer, and the double flowere 
varieties are scarce and hard to manage, 
so out of the question for cut flowers. A 
few years ago there was a great splurge 
made over a double flowered vanety of 
this species called Breckii, but where 1s it 
to-day and whv? 

DRUMMOND PHLOX.—The outdoor spring 
sowings are in full bloom und exceedingly 
profuse. They are excellent for cutting, 
and what a splendid show they make in 
the garden! If you want to save any 
particular sorts for seed pot a little stick 
in alongside of each of the chosen plants 
to mean “please do not cut any flowers 
off of this plant.” 

DOUBLE WHITE FEVERFEW is in prime 
form. Itis capital for cutting for mass- 
ing in dishes. The tansy smell of it is dis- 
agreeable to many, but place it where 
you cannot handle it readily and its odor 
will never trouble you. 


CANNAS are grand and they last well 
enough for a day, but it seems a pity to 
cut them, for when they are in their finest 
form there are two or three laterals on the 
spike that haven’t opened yet. The best 
way to do with them is to grow enough 
ofthem to cut and to spare. Ia cutting 
them cut with long leaty stems, this may 
be hard upon the plants but it’s the only 
way to have their flowers look well in 
the house. 

ANNUAL CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Although 
a good deal is made of them in the cata- 
logues, and we grow them every year, 
they are scarcely ever asked for as cut 
flowers. Transplanted seedlings are in 
fine bloom now, white, lemon, yellow, 
crimson, belted and mixed, single and 
double. 

CaMPANULAS.—Canterbury bells, and 
peach-leaved bell flowers being past, none 
other of the many more species we grow 
are asked for; this is because they lack 
boldness or distinctness, or are of unde- 
sirable colors, they are only good for gar- 
den decoration. But the platycodon 
grandifiorum blue and white is coming 1n 
now and it would be quickly used up if 
we didn't hold on to it for a week or ten 
days, as it seems a shame to cut it while 
nine-tenths ofits buds are vet unopened. 
Sub rosa, grow a few plants of itto please 
the children, they do love so much to pop 
its buds! 

ACHILLEA, THE PEARL.—This double 
white flower is in bloom now enough to 
cut from, but not nearly at best yet. In 
big bunches the flowers are quite desira- 
ble. But what a plant it is to spread in 
the ground, it most makes a weed of 
itself ( 
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CaARNATIONS.—Last vear’s sown summer 
carnations are in bloom, and they are 
fine to cut from in quantity, only a little 
weak in the stem; we wintered them in a 
cold frame and planted them out in the 
spring in good ground. Many of them 
are delightfully clove-scented. The Mar- 
guerite carnations sown last spring are 
in bud but not yet in bloom. Of the 
regular winter or perpetual carnations 
we grow a large number, part for winter 
blooming and part for summer flowers. 
We keep the flower stems cut off the win- 
ter plants, but the summer ones were our 
earliest struck ones, and we let them 
bloom all they want to. They are now 
coming into good flower and they will 
keep blooming all summer. Onr_ best 
blooms now are from Portia, scarlet; 
Winter Cheer, scarlet; Lizzie McGowan, 
white, and Daybreak, delicate blush. 
Winter Cheer is the great English scarlet 
carnation and very little grown in 
America, still we value it highly, for it has 
extra large, very fragrant flowers on stiff 
stems, and it 1s the most dwarf and com- 
pact carnation we have got. That emi- 
nent carnation specialist, Mr.C. H. Allen, 
of Floral Park, saw it here the otherday, 
and at once bespoke every plant of it we 
had to spare. 

ANTHEMIS TINCTORIA iS a common 
hardy perennial with vellow coreopsis- 
like flowers. It is quite pretty and a 
sheaf of it makes a rich filling for a large 
vase. There are white and washy yellow 
forms of this plant, but let them alone, 
for they are not nearly as good as the 
typical yellow form. Easily raised from 
seed or division. 

INDIAN PInKs.—Seedlings raised in the 
greenhouse in spring and planted out the 
first of May are coming into bloom; out- 
door sowings have no blossoms yet. 

(GSYPSOPHILA PANICULATA, Often called 
baby's breath, is coming into fine bloom. 
Its airy sprays are useful as a relief in 
common nosegays, it has also its uses as 
a ground work forbrighter blossoms, and 
it 1s hkewise used alone in large bunches. 
The old time vase or bouquet of flowers, 
which often was a conglomeration of 
most everything of pleasing color is out 
of date now, and the tendency is to fill 
each vase with one kind of bloom; mix- 
tures are in disfavor. This is a capital 
plant for amateurs to have; it is perfectly 
hardy, never runs at the root, and it 
keeps healthy and ‘‘lasts forever,”’ 


HOLLYHOCKS are coming into bloom 
nicely, and we have been cutting them for 
a week. They are favorites for large vases 
in halls and side places in large rooms, 
but out of the question for the center 
tables. We like middle sized spikes three 
to tour feet long, and double flowers of 
clean colors. Neutral, washy or indistinct 
tints are rejected. White, blush, paleand 
deep vellow, scarlet and crimson are the 
favored hues. Single hollvhocks take the 
artist’s eve and are used in painting 
pancls, and so forth, but as cut flowers 
in actual use, not in theory, single flow- 
ers are not wanted. 

KCEMPFER'S IRISES are now in all their 
glory, and we cut a sheaf of them every 
day. As we want them with long leaty 
stems we cut the flower spikes close to 
the ground. Doesn't this weaken the 
plant? Well it might if we didn't grow 
such a quantity of them that we can 
attord to cut so unstintedly without cut- 
ting all. No, the flowers don’t last long, 
they are gone the next day, but the next to 
open buds would blossom then if we cared 
to keep them over, which we seldom do. 
True, it may be waste, it is also truce that 
great abundance seldom tends to econ- 
omy. These irises are exceedingly easy 
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to grow and can be cultivated success- 
fully in any good garden soil. For beau- 
titul illustrations from life, and instruc 
tion how to grow these lovely flowers, 
sec GARDENING, page 256. 

THE DOUBLE FLOWERED LYCHNIs CHAL- 
CEDONICA.—There are scarlet and white 
flowered forms, we prefer the scarlet. The 
plants grow just as vigorous and flower 
as freely as do the single ones, but they 
do like good ground. The flowers are 
very double and in close large heads, and 
the color is a good orange scarlet. The 
flowers last well when cut. One good 
thing about this plant is that we can use 
the flowers with short stems for flat or 
small dishes as we do scarlet gera- 
niums or nasturtiums, or with long 
stems for large vases, but withlong stems 
we need some other kind of foliage be- 
sides its own, sprays of mahonia are 
good. The plant is hardy, easy to grow, 
and can be increased by division in 
August after blooming, or in early spring 
when starting into growth. The single 
flowered forms are rejected as_ being 
coarse, characterless, and weedy. Bythe 
way the double-flowered Lychnis Viscaria, 
out of bloom since some time, has very 
bright flowers that stand well when cut, 
but its color 1s unbearable, or unfashion- 
able may be, and on this account it is re- 
jected absolutely. 


THE ORANGE COLORED BUTTERFLY 
WEED (Asclepias tuberosa).—Notwith- 
standing the commonness of this wild 
plant, the intense colored varieties look 
well as cut flowers, and they are very 
effective, we can use such big bunches of 
them. And as garden border plants they 
are excellent, long-lived, sure to bloom 
and healthy and we have nothing more 
showy. Raise it from seed. 


PoppliEs are on the wane, the hot dry 
weather hastened their going. When Mr. 
Charles A. Dana was in the Holy Land 
last fall, he got someseeds of flowers from 
the garden of Gethsemane, and brought 
them home to us, among them were some 
poppies which we raised and now havein 
full bloom. They are double-flowered 
varieties of P. somniferum, and very in- 
teresting because ot their associations. 
When visiting a monastery in Syria the 
priest gathered a lot of flowerseeds inthe 
garden and gave them to him, for Mr. 
Dana has flowers in his heart, and some 
of these too were poppies, and they also 
are now in bloom, and are of the same 
strain as the ones from Gethsemane. 


PERENNIAL GAILLARDIAS are in fine 
bloom. We are cutting lots of them and 
fine they are. There are lots of named 
sorts of them, but really from a good 
strain of seed you can raise varieties 
just as good as the named sorts. AI- 
though the plants bloom the first vear 
from seed, this doesn’t affect their peren- 
nial nature, for they live over winter 
very well, and last for years, blooming 
from the end of July till frost comes, and 
even early frosts do the flowers very little 
harm. They are good plants toramateurs 
to have. 


DwarRF BLUE Lopetita.—Looking along 
a fruit tree border and seeing masses of 
brilhant blue lobelias, one can hardly fail 
to covet them for cut flowers, but it's no 
use, they are too tiny. But vou can select 
afew of the most compact plants, of 
equal size and condition in bloom and hit 
them, shaking the earth away from the 
roots, then set them together into a shal- 
low dish filled with water and short 
swamp moss. Edgethisdish with sprays 
of asparagus or rose geranium. 

PreTuNntas.—Although we have lots of 
fine varicties of these, and they cut well, 
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and look well when cut, we never seem to 
arouse any enthusiasm for them. 

VERBENAS are blooming nicely but not 
in quantity enough for cutting from. 

OLD SNAPDRAGONS are getting past and 
spring-scwn seedlings coming in, but they 
will be better after a week or so. 

VERONICAS OR SPEEDWELL.—We have 
quantities of the larger blue kinds in bloom 
and although they are bold and pretty 
enough in the border, no one wants them 
as cut flowers. 

TEN WEEK Stocks are fine still, and we 
keep on cutting them. 

BEE Bato (Monarda).—Only the scar- 
let flowered ones are of any use for cut- 
ting, some people like their fantastic 
blossoms, and as they carry a good deal 
of foliage they can bearranged nicely; but 
many people don’t care forthem. In rich 
moist land it makes a fine garden plant, 
but is rather poor on dry soul. 

Pansies.—We have a good many vet, 
particularly of the bedding sorts, and 
they are asked for daily. We will sow our 
earliest lot for the coming season next 
week. 

HEUCHERA SANGUINEA.—“TI don’t see 
that you mention it. I useit a good deal 
for cutting, mixing the flowers withsome 
Gypsophila elegans, and it is fine.’ E. 
Very true. We did not mention it because 
a considerable quantity of it is required 
to make up much bulk; we simply carried 
it on among many other seasonable 
beauties for garden decoration. 

AMONG HARDY SHRUBS we cannot get 
very much now, in fact we are dependent 
upon pink spirzeas and oak-leaved hydran- 
geas, and in view of the fact that wehave 
lots of other flowers, these shrubs are 
seldom called for. The e'egant Spirza 
ariefolia is in lovely form, with large 
terminal graceful drooping panicled 
plumes of fleecy white flowers. It is very 
fine with us this year, at the same time 
it often is uncertain. The demand for it 
is brisk. 

Rosers.—We are getting a sprinkling of 
them vet, but our main stayvis the double 
prairie roses, and Mrs. Degraw, and now 
that rambling beauty the single praine 
rose has begun to expand, and it too 
must submit to the knite. 


fi SIGK RUBBER PLANT—WORMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have a large rubber plant which un- 
doubtedly was affected by frost about 
Christmas, as the leaves dropped off one 
after another. It seemed, however, that 
the plant began to pick up again in Apri, 
new shoots or branches came out where 
the old leaves had fallen off, and I was 
beginning to feel encouraged about it 
until a week or two ago, when the rest of 
the large leaves dropped off and the small 
new shoots stopped suddenly to grow, 
and it seems to me the treeis dry and 
juiceless. Iam at a loss to understand 
the cause. It has had plenty of water 
and was repotted in April. Cananything 
be done for it? Are the common earth 
worms harmful to plants? What can I 
do with them? SUBSCRIBER. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Your plant is evidently bevond recov- 
ery, aud the most satisfactory thing to 
do with it is to dump it out and get 
another one. But if vou are determined 
to try to save it cut it hard back into the 
old wood, shake it out of its pot, remov- 
ing the earth from the roots, and even 
douse them in a pail of water to clean 
them; then plant it out in your garden. 
If there is any life in it it will start to 
grow alittlein summer. About the first 
of September) hftG@t and put it into as 
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small a pot as youcan get its roots in. 

Worms in flower pots are very bad, 
they render the earth a soapy mass, in 
burrowing they break the rootlets, and 
they clog the drainage, souring the soil 
and rendering the plant unhealthy. By 
turning the plant out of the pot you may 
see the worms and can then pick them 
out, or give a few sharptaps on the table 
to the pot and shake it a little and the 
worms will come to the surface and may 
then be picked off; a little fresh lime water 
applied to the earth will dislodge the 
worms, but all plants don’t like lime. In 
potting plants be careful to pick out every 
worm in the soil. And in summering 
your plants don’t place the pots on the 
earth out of doors, else the worms are 
sure to crawl into the pots; set them on 
boards or a thick layer of ashes. 


The World’s Fair. 


NOTES FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR, GHIGAGO. 


WELWITSCHIA MIRABILIS.—This plant 
to be seen in the same wing of the building 
where is the New South Wales’ exhibit 
attracts a good dealof attention. It came 
from Mossamedes in Western Africa, and 
was first discovered by Dr. Welwitsch, 
after whom it has beennamed. Thestem 
or stock never grows above eighteen 
inches high, while in diameter the stock 
extends to fiveor six feet. Thecotyledons 
or seed leaves, which in most plants 
perish quickly, are permanent on this 
plant, living for a hundred years or more, 
and are all the foliaceous parts the plant 
ever has, On the upper face of the stock 
at the base of the leaves are produced 
‘flower heads six to twelve inches high, 
much forked, and having at the end of 
each acone of brilliant scarlet scales which 
overlap each other in four rows, each con- 
taining a flower. The country where this 
plant is found wild is anarid sandy, stony 
plateau 300 to 400 feet above sea level. 
In some parts of it the whole surface of 
the ground is thickly studded with these 
tuber-like stocks, varying in size froma 
few inches to six feet across. Scientists 
aver that a plant eighteen inches across 
must be over 100 years old; then I won- 
der how old must a six foot monster be? 


[ The Welwitschia is oneof the wonders 
of the vegetable kingdom, but it is more 
of botanical than horticultural interest. 
It has been introduced to Europe several 
times as a curiosity, and there used to be 
a big old stock of it in the gardens at 
Kew. It has been illustrated and de- 
scribed several times in the English gar- 
dening papers; books on African travel, 
for instance Angola and the River Congo, 
by J. J. Monteiro, refer to it; and Dr. J. 
D. Hooker (now Sir Joseph) wrote an 
excellent monograph on this wonderful 
plant.—Ep. | 

STURTEVANT’S PELICAN FLOWER (Aris- 
tolochia gigas var. Sturtevanti).—This 
wonderful flower is in bloom in Lord & 
Burnham’s exhibit of greenhouses, and 
is attracting a great deal of attention. 
The plant is a vigorous, and tropical 
vine, a native of Guatemala, and of course 
belongs to the same genus as does our 
hardy Dutchman's pipe vine, but instead 
of having little tobacco-pipe like flowers, 
it has blossoms of enormous and fantas- 
tic proportions, and which, taking a side 
view of them, look very much like the the 
body ofa pelican or swan. When fully 
open the broad part of the flower meas- 
ures about twelveinches wide by eighteen 
inches long, and to this length is added a 
long tail-like appendage twenty to forty 
inches long. The flowersare boat shaped, 
ofa cream color outside, dark brown in 
the centre and mottled near the edges, 
but they are unpleasantly odorous. This 
variety originated with Mr. E. D. Sturte- 
vant of Bordentown, N. J., and of water 
lily tame, and because of the much larger 
size of its flowers than those of the type, 
it was named Sturtevanti, a couple of 
years ago, by the authorities at Kew. 

THE ROSE GARDEN on Wooded Island 
has been very attractive, the plants doing 
well considering that they had _ been 
planted in the black loam. The strong 
budded stocks have done the best. Some 
of the most attractive flowers were Mrs. 
John Laing, soft pink; Merveille de Lyon, 
white; Alfred Colomb, carmine-crimson; 
Paul Neyron, deep rose; Jules Margottin, 
carmine-rose; and Mme. Gabriel Luizet, 
pink. Clothilde Soupert, with clusters of 
pearly white flowers with rosvy-lake cen- 
tres, and often producing red and white 
flowers on the same plant, was a little 
beauty. The red and white forms of 
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Rosa rugosa were also noticeable; and 
Rosa Wichuraiana with its thick masses 
of bright green leaves, and flat spreading 
habit, suggested what a good thing it 
would be to edge a rose bed with. Un- 
pruned plants of Comtesse de Murinais 
showed any quantity of white flcwers 
and buds. 

The hybrid tea roses are evidently the 
best for summer bedding. Among the 
best were La France, silvery rose and 
Duchess of Albany, deep rich pink. Papa 
Gontier, Marie Guillot, Mme. Joseph 
Schwartz, were conspicuous among the 
tea-scented roses. The polyanthas make 
good bedding roses, but their old flowers, 
unless cut off, disfigure them considerably. 

A Holland firm has planted a bed of 
standard roses in a somewhat shady 
place and interplanted them with dwarf 
varieties to hide the standard’s naked 
stems, and all are doing very well. 

A few clematises are beginning to bloom 
nicely, especially the small flowered Viti- 
cella venosa, and C. Thunbergii. Duchess 
of Teck is fine. Some ot the large flower- 
ing sorts are growing splendidly and 
promise well for later blooms. 

The pansies are still fairly good. Viola 
cornuta was flowering abundantly in the 
German exhibit. The German stocks, in 
great range of color are in fine bloom, 
and the Quedlinburg phloxes are the finest 
I have ever seen. 

In the Japan garden, under glass, is a 
fine collection of Jris Kaempferi, there are 
some splendid varieties, particularly those 
with a white ground and purple pencil- 
lings. 

CENTURY PLANTS AND C ACTI.—Agave 
Parryii is now in bloom; the stem is about 
ten feet high. Agave Americana, is also 
showing afew open buds; it has acrooked 
stem abou: fifteen feet high. A century 
plant always attracts attention because 
some suppose that it blooms only once in 
a hundred years. , 

Mr. A. Blancof Philadelphiais planting 
a collection of cacti in front of the Horti- 
culture Building. It embraces about 450 
species. He lost fifteen barrels and seven 
cases of plants. The freight cost him $150. 
Indeed Mr. Blanc had many difficulties to 
contend with before he got a place out 
side to put his exhibit, and had been here 
a aonth before he succeeded. 


HERBARIUMS.—Upstairs in the dome of 
the Horticultural Building there are five 

ood collections of native plants from dit- 
erent states. Missouri hasa very large col- 
lection of dried plants put up in fine shape 
and accessible for examination. They 
are exhibited by the World’s Fair Com- 
mission of that state. Mrs. S. B. Walker 
shows a collection from Colorado, Ore- 
gon has a state exhibit of its flora put 
under glass. Wisconsin Horticultural 
Society has a collection put upin twenty- 
one volumes. It embraces a fine collection 
of ferns, numbering thirty-seven species, 
and among them a new variety of Aspid- 
jum acrostichoides whose fertile pinnce 
are a little above the middle of the frond, 
and above that again, the sterile pinne 
occur. Nellie Palmer, and Edison Park, 
of Illinois, show a neat collection of the 
flora of their state. Montana has a thou- 
sand species on exhibition, this is a state 
exhibit put up by L. D. Kelsey. New 
York State Museum shows a rare col ec- 
tion of sixty-eight edible species of fungi, 

ut up by Prof. Chas. H. Peck, the state 

otanist, also fungi injurious to noxious 
plants and animals, fungi injurious to 
cultivated plants, and fungi injurious to 
wood. This complete collection is neatly 
labelled and under a glass case. 

THE DOME has become a place for all 
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dolls, and souvenirs of all kinds. There 
are twenty stands around inside at this 
date, July 4th. Ifthe Midway Plaisance 
would send hither some of their worthies 
it would make the dome complete. The 
dome itself never had much beauty to 
recommend it. Sincethese stands occupy 
allthe most prominent positions inside 
of it, it looks more like the street of 
Cairo in the Midway Plaisance, with a 
few tropical plants from New York, and 
Ontario to decorate the market. And 
this is about all the dome is fit for any- 
way. A. GILCHRIST. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THE KIBFFER AND THE LBEGONTB PEARS. 


The Kieffer and LeConte are two of 
the most esteemed pears for the extreme 
south, their adaptibility to the climate, 
there, where few other kinds will thrive, 
entitle them to that distinction. Up to 
the time of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, but little was 
known of the Chinese sand pear, from 
which the Kieffer and the Le Conte are 
derived. The Chinese sand pear was 
grown about Philadelphia as an orna- 
mental tree, its large flowers in spring, 
its rich, glossy foliage of summer, chang- 
ing to scarlet in fall, entitles it to this 
distinction. It bore fruit abundantly, 
but it was coarse, gritty, of infenor 
quality. In the vear mentioned, Peter 
Kieffer, of Philadelphia, exhibited at the 
exposition a seedling from the sand pear 
and which the committee on pomology 
praised very much. This was named 
the Kieffer, and is to day a well known 
pear, unsatisfactory in quality to a great 
many, and praised by a few, who suc- 
ceed in ri. ening it properly. There were 
many kinds of pear trees near the sand 
pear tree from which Mr. Kieffer saved 
the fruit which gave him the seed he 
sowed; a Bartlett was close to it, and he 
supposed his seedling to be a hybnd_ be- 
tween the Bartlett and the Sand pear. 
It is now known everywhere as an early 
and prodigious bearer. About Phila- 
delphia at the present time it is grown in 
preat quantities, andit finds ready sale 
for preserving purposes, for which use it 
is unequaled. It comes into market 
toward the close of October and early 
November. Itis singular how opinions 
differ as to its quality. I have eaten it of 
excellent quality, and again havethrown 
others away that were almost tasteless. 
They are seldom good tor anything if 
ripened on the tree, but if gathered be- 
forehand and ripened in a close closet 
they are a good pear. It does better in 
the south than in the north, and, as with 
all the Chinese kinds and their seedlings, 
does well in parts of the south where or- 
dinary pears will not grow. 

The LeConte pear is a great favorite 
in the far south. Singularly, it has been 
but little planted north, though in many 
respects it is better than the Nieffer. 
Though undoubtedly it .|has come trom 
the sand pear, its origin is obscure. It 
is gencrally supposed to have been sent 
from the old Prince’s Flushing nursery 
to Major Le Conte, after whom it was 
named, for the true Chinese sand pear. 
It has the same beautiful foliage and 
rich growth of the parent, and like it 
and the Kietter it ts an enormous bearer. 
The fruit, while having some appearance 
of the Kieffer, 1s longer and larger, 
and it has not the roughness of 
the other. Obovate pyriform is what its 
shape is termed. It is not unlike the 
well-known Clapp’s Favorite in shape, 


but ordinarily the fruit is better than 
Clapp’s. About Philadelphia it npens 
towards the close of September. Unlike 
the Kieffer, there seems no particular 
way demanded to ripen it to its typical 
character. Gathered a week beforehand, 
and closeted free from air, they ripen up 
uniformly, and to what seems to me to 
be very much the quality of the Vicar of 
Winkfeld, or a little better. It has not 
the gritty character of Kieffer. The 
flesh 1s finer, and it is of very good qual- 
ity. In the south it is of very great 
value, and large lots of it are produced 
and shipped north to us where it 1s re- 
ceived before many of our good ones are 
in market, ripening there much earlier 
than here. 

While these pears,—the Kieffer and the 
Le: Conte—are invaluable for the south, 
it will be for the northern man to decide 
whether there is need of them in his col- 
lection unless he grows for market. 
There are dozens on dozensof good pears 
of excellent quality which he can grow. 
New comers must possess something the 
others have not. In my own case, while 
not considering them the equal in quality 
of many that could be named, there are 
so many good points about them that I 
would want a tree of each were I setting 
out a dozen or two of trees. 

J. MEEHAN. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


BaGGING GRAPEsS.—In the article on 
bagging grapes in last issue of GARDEN- 
ING, page 329, instead of ‘2x6 bags," 
please read 2 tb (two p und) bags, mean- 
ing thereby, paper bags such as grocers 
use for holding two pounds of sugar or 
the hke. The mistake was a ‘printer's 
error.” 

If you haven't yet bagged any of your 
grapes, try a vine or two atleast by way 
of experiment, if vou don't care to bag all 
of vourcrop. If your grapes are usually 
subject to mildew or spot, and vou try 
bagging on a small scale this vear, we 
don't think vou'll need any coaxing to 
make your experiment a business next 
year. 

THINNING Fruit.—If you want A1 fruit 
do a hittle thinning now. Don't wait till 
the fruit has become fully developed be- 
fore vou begin thinning, but do it at ome 
and in this way increase the size, fine ap- 
pearance and quality of the fruit retained. 
If vou have a tew nice peach or pear trees 
in your garden, try the eflect of thinning 
the fruit on them. Wherever two or three 
fruits cluster together remove all but one, 
never let two truits touch each other. 
Just look at your pears,if there is a worm 
hole anywhere it is wherethe fruits touch 
each other. One fruit ata time, and only 
one frmt on aspuror twiglet Try this 
with peaches, pears and apples, if vou 
want soincthing extra nice. Of course in 
large orchards the work would be too 
tedious except in the case of easily reached 
trees. 

ENGLISH WALNUTS OR) MADEIRA nuts 
ripen nicely with us at Dosoris, and we 
like to have a tew tender shells laid by to 
crack trom Halloween on. But we have 
another use for these walnuts, and that 
now, we pickle the green ones. About the 
hrst of July, when the voung nuts arc of 
good size, and before they begin to make 
a bone in the miidle, we gather them for 
pickling, and a very fine relish indeed 
they make. 

BECAUSE THE RASPBERRIES are now 
ripe and the blackberries fast coming on 
is no reason why you should let the canes 
fall down and get trampled on, tie them 
up for utility as well as tidiness’ sake. 


And be very careful about the young 
fruitless canes, for on them depends your 
crop of berries next year. 

THE WINEBERRY FOR WINE.—Perhaps 
we have grown the wineberry (Rubus 
Pheenicolasius) longer than anv other 
person in America, but we never made 
any wine from it. A month ago, how- 
ever, we were presented with a little of 
this “‘Wineberry Juice.” We are poor 
judges of wine, at the same time this juice 
found favor with wus, and several visitors 
to whom we gave of it, pronounced it 
excellent. It is quite sweet. 

THE WINEBERRY FOR Fruit. Dan Gal- 
lagher, our vegetable garden foreman, 
and who has been a Long Island truck 
grower for the last thirty years, hasa 
five acre small-fruit and vegetable farm 
of his own, a mile from here, and which 
he cultivates in excellent style, for there 
is no better or thriftier gardener than he 
is in Queens County. A few years ago 
we gave him some wineberry plants, 
which he set out at home, and enjoved 
more as a novelty for home use than as a 
market crop, till last vear when his ordi- 
nary raspberries were over and custom- 
ers insisted on having the wineberry. 
This opened his eyes to its importance as 
a market berry, and the more fruit of it 
he sold the more his customers wanted it. 
So last winter Dan divided his plants and 
enlarged his plantation as far as his sets 
would allow. He makes a good deal of 
money on strawberries, then raspbernies, 
then blackberries, but the demand 1s less 
for the latt.r than for the others because 
blackberries abound in a wild state in 
great quantity in the fields and lanes 
around here. But with the wineberry he 
expects to prolong the raspberry season 
as long as blackberries last. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR PROFIT.—Dan Gal- 
lagher, our vegetable garden foreman 
makes a specialty of strawberries, and 
manures them and cultivates them just as 
well as it is possible to do it, and he 
makes money by it. He has the reputa- 
tion of having the finest berries that are 
for sale in this village, and while he sends 
alot of them to one of the stores to be 
sold a large portion of his crop is sold at 
home, customers coming to his place for 
them. He grows the Sharpless only. But 
he expects to try the Timbrell too for 
next vear. His system of culture is what 
is generally termed the annual or biet- 
nial, that is as soon as the crop is gath- 
ered he cleans his ground and prong hoes 
the surface between the rows to loosen it 
to let the runners root init. About the 
first or niddle of August the runners are 
large and well rooted and then he Iitts 
and sets them out, making a new planta- 
tion. The plants are in hills two feet 
apart each way, and there are threc large 
plants ineach hill. Next year this plan- 
tation bears a fine crop, yielding the 
largest berries. He keeps it over for 
another vear, when it vields an immense 
crop. Then it is plowed under. In this 
way one-halt of his plantation is renewed 
every year. 

Henry Kelm,a German, is another thnity 
workman we have had lor several vears. 
His torteis trees. But he boughthalt an acre 
of ground near the village a vear ortwo 
ago, and last August planted about one 
halt of it in strawberries, using the Sharp- 
less, and growing and cultivating it 
exactly as Dan Gallagher does, for both 
of them follow the Dosoris routine. 
Henry 1s half-way nearer to the village 
than Dan is, so with the exception of 
fifty boxes (quarts) which he sent to the 
village store, he sold all of his berries at 
home, customers coming for them daily 
while they lasted) (Hetold us yesterday 
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that he got 20 cents a quart for most all 
he sold, and that he sold $125 worth in 
all. This may seem an enormous price 
when common day-old berr es are plenti- 
ful at two to three boxes for 25 cents or 
30 cents but it proves that people will 
pay a high price for first-class, fresh- 

icked, nicely boxed fruit, rather than 

uy an indifferent article at any price; 
and home-raised fruit at home always 
commands the best price. Some of our 
readers may wonder why so coarse a 
berry as the Sharpless should be selected 
in preference to Bubach, Parker Earle, or 
Pearl, but the fact is Sharpless does bet- 
ter here in Queens County than anywhere 
else we know of; the plants are large, 
leaty, vigorous, and prolific, and bear 
enormous berries that ripen thoroughly, 
coloring perfectly even to the tips. We 
know that this is more than it does in 
most other places, but the berries at our 
county summer fair at Mineola in June, 
are evidence enough that Sharpless is still 
king with us. 

FALL PLANTING OF STRAWBERRIES.— 
There sezms to be a peculiar prejudice 
against planting strawberries in fall. 
Now, for small fields and garden patches 
we are strong advocates of the system, 
and we practice it. But be sure you 
plant early, say in August or the first 
tortnight of September, early enough to 
allow of the plants getting firmly rooted 
before winter sets in. And don't try to 
spread out your plants to make a large 

atch of them, plant no fewer than three 
ina hill, then vou'll get a good crop of 
fruit from this plantation next June. 


POTTED PLANTs or plain runners of 
strawberries, which? Thereis some quib- 
ble about this question too, cach system 
having strong advocates and fierce op- 
ponents; for our part, we are satisfied 
with either. If we are to lift the runners 
for one bed and plant them in another in 
our own garden, then unpotted runners 
are right, but if we are not ready to plant 
when the runners are in prime condit'on 
we would rather have them potted, 
separated; and stored aside plunged ina 
bed till we were ready for them. If we 
were getting plants from a caretul person 
only a day or two's distance away we 
would gladly take unpotted plants; but if 


there should be the least fearof the plants 
being lifted and packed carelessly, or the 
delay in transportation should be long, 
we would prefer potted plants. And too, 
if we were ignorant or careless in the 
matter, potted plants would be more 
likely to survive our indifferent treatment 
than would the others. One thing to par- 
ticularly observe in potted plants is this. 


Betore planting, give a bruise or shake 
out to the ball of earth in which the roots 
are matted, plant very firmly, and givea 
soaking of water too, if need be, at plant- 
ing time. 

A STRAWBERRY BEp. If you haven't 
got one, set about having one next vear, 
be it ever so small. And plant it now, 
don't wait till the spring. Spring plant- 
ings don't beara crop of fruit the same 
year. You.may have ground enough 
empty now. Your early cauliflower is 
cut, several sowings of peas and beans 
are past, and you are digging your early 
potatoes, wherever any of these crops 
will grow well strawberries will grow 
well. Try them. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE VEGBTABLE GARDEN, JULY 8. 


The condition of the vegetable garden 
now depends a good deal on the part of 
the country. Here on Long Island we 
have lots of peas, snap beans, cauliflower, 
early cabbage (from plants started in the 
hotbeds early in March), spinach, beets, 
turnips, carrots, onions, lettuces, radishes, 
and the like. We are digging Thorburn. 
potatoes, but they are rather new yet. 
Cory corn is set and we are going over 
the ears opening the husk a little at the 
tip to kill the worm, which 1s exceedingly 
destructive to the first two sowings of 
corn. Weare getting ripe tomatoes rom 
plants that were set with fruit in pots 
first of May. Ourearliest Lima beans, on 
warm, rich sandy land are in bloom, but 
we don’t expect beans before August; 
Henderson's bush lima is podding and we 
hope to pick from it between the 20th 
and 25th of this month; by that time peas 
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will be mildewed and pretty well past. 
There are lots of cucumbers in open 
frames, and in a few days we will have 
them in the fields. 

The middle of July is an important time 
in the garden, especially as regards win- 
tercrops. Get your cabbage plants set 
out as soon as possible, north of here 
even this may bea little late, and south, 
a little soon. Plant cauliflower whenever 
your plants are ready. We make another 
planting of it, first of August. Scotch 
curled kale is a good and accommodating 
vegetable, we plant it any time between 
now and the middle of August anywhere 
where there is a gap in the other cabbage 
rows, or among the turnips, beets, or 
mangels. It matters little whether it gets 
fully grown or not before winter sets in. 
Don’t sow Siberian kale for six weeks 
yet, as it is a spring vegetable. 

Sow ruta baga turnips for winter, also 
long rooted beets. In warm ground we 
don’t sow our turnip beets for winter be- 
fore the end of this month. White fleshed 
turnips are soon enough the first of 
August. When sown too soon they are 
apt to get too large, and foggy inside. 
Sow snap beans in succession up till the 
third week in August. We sow corn till 
the middle of July. About the first of 
August we will begin sowing fall peas. 
The round peas bear best, but the second 
earlies as Blue Beauty and Premium Gem 
are better eating and also do well. Alpha 
does poorly, so do most tall peas, and all 
late ones. But, at best, fall peas cannot 
be depended upon very much. 

By thinning out the weaklings among 
parsnips, salsify and scorzonera where 
they are thick in the rows, those left will 
make finer roots. Put in a good sowing 
of halflong carrots at once for winter, 
and thin them out a little when they get 
big enough, this will give you tender lit- 
tle carrots for yourselves to eat, and 
allow you to give the spring-raised old 
roots to the cow or horse, either of which 
will be benefited by them. 


Clear off all old peas and beans, seed- 
ling lettuces or spinach, or any other 
spent vegetables to make room for win- 
ter crops, and be particular to reserve 
good ground for celery. Plant it out as 
soon as youcan. The ground should be 
rich and deeply and loosely dry or plowed, 
if manure is given now let it be very rot- 
ten manur. Some people plant in rows 
on the level ground, but for convenience 
in watering as well as banking up, we 
prefer shallow trenches. Let these trenches 
be three and one-half to four feet apart, 
and the plants in the row five to six 
inches asunder; indeed we often plant two 
rows, Six inches apart ineachtrench. You 
may plant lettuces or sow spinach or 
radishes between the trenches. If you 
want good celery keep it well watered, in 
fact, celery from the moment the seed 
germinates till the heads are laid past for 
the winter should never know what dry- 
ness means. 


LBETTUGES AND RADISHBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Si.": 

1. What kind of head lettuce is best to 
raise under glass? | 

2. What makes the leaves that touch 
the ground turn brown? 

3. What is the best kind of long and of 
turnip radishes to raise? 

4. What should be the temperature to 
raise radishes? J. W. M. 

West Boylston, Mass. 


1. Boston Market is the favorite in 
your vicinity, and excellent it is for such 
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work. 2. As you give no cultural details, 
it is hard to tell. Too much shade, aclose 
stagnant atmosphere, a sour or over- 
watered soil, and the like will destroy the 
lower leaves. 3. Beckert’s Chartier is a 
capital long radish, and Carmine, a tur- 
nip-rooted sort. One of the main poimts 
to be observed in selecting radishes for 
growing by amateurs isto get kinds that 
will keep crisp and juicy forseveral days; 
a large number of our popular radishes 
turn foggy inside most as soon as they 
are big enough to use, 4. 55° 1s good 
for forcing, but 5° less will do. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE KEW GUILD. 


The Kew Guild is ‘‘an association of 
Kew gardeners, past and present,’’ and 
it has resolved to publish a journal every 
year, in May, price one shilling. The first 
issue is now before us. It contains a 
brief history of Kew Gardens, a list of 
the plants that flowered at Kew for the 
first time, in 1892, a few essays on gar- 
din subjects by some of the gardeners 
now at Kew, and some papers on Colonial 
gardens as Hong Kong, Trinidad and St. 
Vincent, by ex-gardeners of Kew. A list 
of the present officers of the Kew Gardens, 
numbering 27, are given, also the names 
of the 7 sub-foremen and 38 young gar- 
deners. The most interesting part of the 
journal to us, however, is the list of 
names of the ‘‘past Kewites” and their 
addresses when known. This list includes 
526 names and coversthe time from 1846 
till April of this year. We are sorry to 
observe, though, that it does not include 
the names of all of the past Kew gar- 
deners within that time; and we are bit- 
terly disappointed at finding so many 
blank spaces inthe ‘‘Present position and 
address” column. Of the thirty young 
men who were our associates at Kew 
twenty-two years ago the addresses of 
ten only are given, Even the names of 
our old companions who have passed 
into glory are retained with address un- 
known! Such omissions are indefensible. 


ANTED—A practical gardener. A gentleman Ilv- 

ing In a pruvinctal city in New York, has 4 acres 

of land and 18.UU00 aq. ft. of modern greenhouses devoted 
to the forcing of tomatoes, cucumbers, mushrooms, 
strawberries and the like, for market in winter. He 
wants to get a strictly temperate, active, intelligent, 
interested rercener uuderstanding such work. No 
house on place. but one can be rented close by the 
ee UnOueee Wages Inclusive &5.W per month. Ad- 
ress WMD, care Wm. Falconer. Glen Cove, N.Y. 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. ‘ 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 
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Ernst Riemschneider’'s 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


for Fall Importation. 
For particulars apply to his sole agents, 


C. C. ABEL & CO., New York. 


"y DREER’S 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 
They are the Best at the 
Lowest Prices. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics mailed 
free. 


Henry A. Dreer, 
714 Chestnut St. Phila. 


LAWN VASES 


The largest in the market for the money. 


17x2U In.. price #1.00: with base 17x34 in.. price $1.75 
2x22 in., price $1.50; with base 20x36 In.. price $2.25. 


Send for our price list of Standard Flower Pots, 
Plain aud Fancy Vases, etc. Terms cash f. o. b. 
Address 


HILFINGER BROS., Pottery, 


Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Latest and Best. 


G A All styles & sizes. 


Now is the time to buy and save the 
heat and dirt of coal. . . . . 


JNO. D. BANGS & CO., 


° Meee —_____ 276 State Street, CHICAGO. 


a a a a IC a I TT IIT ETI 
ATTEND CHICAGO ATHEN-EUM, 
Atheneum Bldg, 18 to 26 Van Buren St. 
This well-known school, now In its 23rd year, enjoys 
a high reputation for thorough instruction and 
practical usefulness. QOpen all the yearto both 
sexes. Special Summer School July 5th to 
Aug. 19th. Its Business and Shorthand Schvols. 
recently doubled tn their capacity. are of high 
stundard and vive individual instruction en- 
urely. Architectural, Freehand and Mechanical 
Drawing. classes under experienced Instructors. are 
maintained, afternoons, evenings and Sat. morning. 
Address E. I. GALVIN, Supt.. for new catalogue. 


Stoves & Ranges. 


i 
; Please mention GARDENING when writ- 
ing to advertisers, 


Wiite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘Illustrator,”’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 Tlonroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Alp 
& 


~ —4 
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Engraving by all Processes. 


S25 Southern Plants for > 


Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
Chrysanthemums, Choice 
Roses, New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 

taisers of Pea Fowls 
nd Bronze Turkeys. 

J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 


— 


Greenhouse 
Heating. 


SIMPLEST, BEST, 
ECONOMICAL, 


J Bs Wilks Water Heaters. 


S. WILKS MFG. CO., 


123 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Sr feo HITCHINGS, & CO. 


Buy 5,000 dozen of these 4 Hose every ooring | MOrticultural Architecture g Building, 


and summer from us. 
It is made near Chem- GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
nitz, Germany, by the best En” wie 
Stocking maker in the be ef - yop 
world, from the longest & > - 
fibered cotton obtainable, oe Sf at 


ee giving it great elasticity 
2&)\ and splendid wearing quali- 
“yy )) ties. The gauge is so fine 

\)) it resembles silk. The col- 
jy) ors are Modes, Tans, and 
/ Greys, also in perfect fast 
y black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. IRON-FRAISIE CONSTRUCTION. 


We sell them at 25 cents | Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 


UE © a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 
: ") ares iin clude 2 | Plansand Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


é : Cas cents for postage a single HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 
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doz. pairs. 
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THEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
Ho GARDEN & LAWN 


a. dealer SS = haveitsend <p On 


Q sing ; ti ts rewvone.”” LG Gutta Percha & Robber MIL. C0.""ewiesco"") 


H. Tl. HOOKER COMPANY, 


- « 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


Mong.) —edetiel | NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 
We furnish the ae | Write for latest prices. A A A A FOR ___ Write for tatest prices. 4 4 4 4 FOR GREENHOUSES. 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 


We ae Acie teen. “ewan Tees! - Walle alls anbes Tenmiecnenu in misahets- and made great a better play, in machinery, and 
( OW R PO S have also discovered a bette ioe pier we are now 
a ih eg ¥ LOWE K Vo S that can't be beat. 


he assurance of a host of our customers that 
our make are the best In the market. Freight ites ao vers low from this point, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we wil! send you figures on any quantity you want. 


x SPU ORK GEGa aeatioeet SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 
| 


able House will be mailed upon appli- 

cation. 
RECEIVED 
ALL 


Lockland ft aieee Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


a a NN AWARDS 
fr ANS i LAST 
4 | FOUR 
3 NO} Pr YEARS. 


/ al L => oi | Opens sash 
ae same height 


CYPRESS 


at far end. 


imi iW in =| Catalogues 


Free. 
E. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


SASH 


Greenhouse Heating, 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 
J, 74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


G2 Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Pe ii aca apne atta aka 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closely connected with 


WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 


PERFECT * DENTIFRICE. 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
athe Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 


PP=—DM4>PS MHNCOLT ZMMDO NOMDV<E 
Toro QOZ—4>F—sZM< OZ> UMD +0T 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


. ; You will ~ You will benefit Gardening by men- t Gardening by men- 
Devine Boiler Works, tioning it every time you write an 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. advertiser in these columns. 


ing gums. Kecommended by Den- 
™ tists and Physiclans. Sold by first- 
=” class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co.. 
@ Carson, Pirle, Scott & Co., James H 
™ Walker «& Co.. Mandel Bros. . Schles- 
inger,& Mayer 
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In the home a Conover Piano iS a pre- 


cious possession and a constant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most 


Durability, ~ s } = + = wm = 


CONCERT. 


The 


satisfactory for Tone, 


Conover 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


Touch, and 


Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 


cert ArtistS. + + + «© «© «© « « 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Horticultural Architects <® Builders, 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING cals 


+ .« . «+ Plans and estimates furnished on application. 
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Prints view of a ssarklon: of our exhibit at ‘the Ww ‘orld’ 8 Fair. 


S 


SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


LORD & BURNHAM CO.., 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mention GARDENING. 


HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


CAC ! | bulbs that cannot be had 


e cande e elsewhere. Send for illus- 


Over’ one varie 4  Weightless ‘Gem’ Beds 


| Piano and Typewriters’ Chairs 
Office Desks. Mfrs. 


e A.H. Andrews&Co,213rne'"- 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


CHICAGO. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-story building. to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 
The Largest Plant in the World 
for the manufacture of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply = in unlimited quantities and of 
su pertor qualit We also manufacture a complete 
assortment of Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Pots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 


North Cambridge, Mass. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


POT GROWN 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Selected varieties for family and market. 
Should be planted in JULY or AUGUST in or 
der to get good results the following season. 
Handsome catalogue, with latest information as 
to varieties and culture, ready July Ist FREE. 
57d year, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


\ and Ornamenta! Plants and 
\ Trees, Shrubbery. Vines 
\ Palma, Ferns, Aquatics 
Orange Trees, Bam etc. 

Stock safely shipped every: 

“| where. 

} Send stamp for new and ful! 
27 Catalogue which tells al! 
about the subject. 

Established 1883. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fila. 


Orchids 


FOR 


AMATEURS. 


| 

trated catalogues. 10 cacti | 

BI | BS $1. 100 bulbs $1. Book on | 
cacti. 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. | 

A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. | 

When writing mention Gardening. ' 


i statethat vousawtheadv.in GARDENING. 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please | 


WI MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Pot=-Grown Plants 
as shown !n the cut are much the bert. The roots 
are all there—and g roots too. You can't lift 
plante from the open ground without losing some 
of the fine white working roots. Such plants will 
grow—but not like the pot-grown plants where 
every root is saved. 


Plant in July and August 


to get the best results. Our handsome catalogue, 
blk latest information as to varieties and culture 
ree. 


Ready now. 
Ellwanger & Barry, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Hardy Plants. 


Pail liste OF all the best Sorts, with fullodree 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

PAEONIES, 1g0 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUI1S, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 
WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
Mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON | Vaiteptear ob litag “ee 
600 Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Treess Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 
of Fruit and Ornamen Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge et 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. 
Catalogue mailed tree. Established 1852. 
PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Bidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


CANNAS__ 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’g1 


and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 
logue. . ... . 
PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
WATER LILIES. 


Seed. Tubers. and Planta, ready for shipment at 
nil seasons. and to all parts of the globe. When 
you visit the World's Fair, don't fail to Inspect 
our Exhibit of Aquatics In the larve Fountain 
Basin, in front of Horticultural Hal). 


WI. TRICKER, PONOAN MES, 
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Silver Cup awarded us for Meteor Roses, ex- 
hibited at Madison Square Garden, 1892, 
for best 25 Red Roses of any variety. 


Aug. 1, 


son oses for Winter lowering 


We still have fine stocks of the two leaders, 


+ Meloor & Mine, Carling Testo 


American Beauty, Bridesmaid, Kaiserin Augusta 


Victoria, Perle, Mermet, Cusin, Niphetes, etc. 


Write us for quotations stating quantities 
and kinds wanted. 


Our large handsomely illustrated catalogue mailed 


free on application. 


F. R. Pierson Company, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Potted Strawberry Plants. 


If set out in July, August or September will produce 
2.crop of berries in June next year. 
mer price list. mailed free, describes the best varieties, 
which we offer in strong rooted pot-grown plants 
now ready for delivery, also Celery and Cabbage 
plants, Vegetable and Flower seeds for Summer and 
Fall sowing, and seasonable sundries for the garden. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


Our Mid-Sum- 


714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


CANNA 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STOKE 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue... .-- 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


ONE MILLION *« «* * 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anp 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
mental Plants in America. Four Catalogues 
228 pages. illustrated) free on application. 
Send your list of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
Jacos W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


LOW PRICES. ... 


My import price list for Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Narcissi, Crocus, Lilies, Rhododecdrous. 
Azaleas, and all Dutch and French Bulbs is 
now ready, and will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Planta. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 


No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


FINE CUT ROSES 


always on hand. Other cut flowers in 
season. Boxes of cut flowers carefully 
packed sent to any address from $1.00 
upward. iso plants of all sorts. 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


RICHARD INSALL, Mgr. Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Trees and Shrubs. 


iN ARBOR OF OAKS. 


Our illustration shows one of the en- 
trance avenues into Dosoris. On either 
side of the road is planted a row of young 
pin oaks (Quercus palustris) the tops of 
the opposite trees heiie brought together 
into an arch. These trees are twenty- 
four feet apart across the road, and thirty 
feet asunder in the rows; they are now 
about sixteen years planted, and have all 
met at the tops anil are arching nicely. 
At first a stout locust stake was sct by 
each plan’, and a bow to train the tops 
to was made of long hickory saplings. 
Long since the locust stakes have been 
done away with, for the butts of the trees 
are now some ten or eleven inches in 
diameter. The hickory bows are not sat- 
isfactory as they last so short a time, the 
borers riddle the dry wood to pieces, and 
we have to renew the bows about every 
second year. We hope now howeverthat 
the tops ot the trees have got set enough 
to enable us to get along without again 
renewing the hickories. 

Some of our readers may ask why we 
don’t graft, or inarch rather, the oak tops 
together, and in this way form the bow. 
If these oaks were apples we would do so 
with some hope of success, but being pin 
oaks their tendency is to die at the union 
atter being cemented a year or two. 


While the pin oak is one of the loveliest 
and most graceful of American oaks, you 
will find more dead thin scraggy wood 
among its branches every year than 
among those of any other oak, unless it 
be the shingle oak. Notwithstanding this 
however, its clean, rapid growth, grace- 
fully droop:ng heavily foliaged branches, 
and glossy divided leaves, together with 
its splendid glowing crimson tinted leaves 
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in fall render it one of the most desirable 
of all oaks to use for ornamental pur- 
poses. And better still it is the easiest of 
all oaks to transplant with success. 


NOTES FROM THB ARNOLD ARBORETUM— 
TREES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM JULY 20. 


One of the most beautiful plants of re- 
cent introduction is Rosa Wichuraiana, 
the creeping rose, from Japan. It is now 
in full bloom, and is sure to attract great 
attention. In Franklin Park it is planted 
generally allthrough the plantations, and 

as grown so fast that it has covered 
barren spots, ledges, walls and artificial 
structures. Its single white flowers form 
snowy masses against its own rich foliage. 
So rapidly does it take hold that it seems 
that it will soon establish itself as a fea- 
ture of our domestic flora. Another 
beautiful rose is Rosa setigera, the climb- 
ing prairie rose, with deep rose colored 
flowers in clusters of fifteen or twenty, 
making a wonderful show. 


Rosa Pisardii is a very pretty single 
rose, the flowers being somewhat after 
the multiflora type, only larger, and 
haying almost the odor of a hybrid. 


Cephalanthus occidentalis (button 
bush) is a tall shrub common along the 
borders of marshes; its button-like heads 
of white flowers are attractive during a 
large portion of the summer. 


Rubus tomentosus floreplenois a pretty 
double flowered form of the blackberry. 

Potentilla fruticosa, the shrubby cinque- 
foil with loose clusters of bright yellow 
flowers, is now attractive and will re- 
main so the rest of the summer. 


Genista tinctoria, var. dumitorum, dif- 
fers from the tvpe in that its habit is 
taller and theseason of floweringis about 
two weeks later. 

Cytisus nigricans 1s a low growing 
shrub with bright vellow broom-like 
flowers. 

Lespedeza bicolor, sometimes called the 
clover bush, is a pretty, tall growing 
shrub with pink pea-shaped flowers. 

“Esculus macrostachya is a low grow- 
ing shrub about six fect high with horse 
chestnut-like flowers, the racemes being 
longer and slender. 


Hypericum densiflorum is covered with 
clusters of small yellow flowers; the 
foliage is small and of a rich green color. 
H. Kalmianum is a low growing shrubby 
species, the flowers being of medium size, 
the leaves resembling those of the sheep 
laurel. H. aureum has large and show 
flowers of a rich yellowcolor. H. prolifi- 
cum resembles aureum as regards its 
flowers, but the plant is more compact in 
habit, and a more abundant bloomer. 


Clematis Jackmanni, withiits large vio- 
let purple flower is now in full bloom. 

Catalpa bignomioides is now in full 
bloom ard very showy. ARBOR. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS IN FLOWER JULY 15. 


Hypericums are most useful shrubs for 
summer blooming, thriving in heat and 
moisture. There are now in bloom caly- 
cinum which bears immense sized flowers, 
some of them three inches in diameter; 
aureum, with large flowers and a great 
cluster of stamens, giving the appearance 
of a double flower, and densiforum, which 
bears numbers of small ones. All are 
yellow. 

In spirzeas we have callosa, pink, in flat 
heads; callosa superba, pinkish white; 
salicitolia and carpinefolia both bearing 
their white flowers in panicles, and ap- 
pearing one and the same thing, and 
Blume, loose panicles of dark pink flow- 
ers. There are two or three sorts of 
hardy heaths in flower, the Calluna vul- 
garis, purplish white, Erica capitata, 
white tipped purple, and stricta, rosy pink. 

In hydrangeas there is now in flower 
radiata, the flat heads of white flowers of 
which and the silvery white of the under- 
side of the leaves, are very pretty. Another 
one, Thunbergii, proves quite hardy, and 
it is a beautiful sort. The fertile, or cen- 
tre flowers are often of the deepest blue, 
while the outer or sterile ones, are often 
of a deep rose. Jt is in flower now. 


Among large sized shrubs the dwarf 
horse chestnut (Pavia macrostachya) is 
the most striking object on the lawn now. 
It is full of upright racemes of white 
flowers, and hon the flowers yellow 
stamens project. Another most beauti- 
ful sight is the Kee/reuteria paniculata. It 
produces immense sized panicles of yellow 
flowers. I have seen them from eighteen 
inches to two feet in length. 

Zizyphus vulgaris is loaded with its 
greenish, sweet-scented small flowers 
which are produced in the axils of the 
leaves. It is sometimes erroneously called 
Christ thorn, which name belongs to a 
species called Spina Christi. 

The ailantus is in flower, also the C.li- 
fornia privet, linden, Rhamnus Carolinen- 
sis, and the Carolina buckthorn. 

Among newer things is aackia amur- 
ensis (Cladrastis). Unlike the yellow 
wood, which has its flowers in drooping 
racemes, this bears them in erect ones.. 
They are greenish white in color. 

I should have mentioned in my last 
notes Catalpa Koempferi,the yellowish 
flowers of which were expanded at that 
time. JosEPH MEEHAN. 


Germantown. 


JAPANESE WISTARIAS. 


To THE EpITorR oF GARDENING—Sir: 
I send you by mail the bloom stem, with 
leaves and seed pod on it of my Japanese 
Wistaria that you may measure it for 
yourself. It lacks an inch or two ofa 

ard. This bloomed in the worst grow- 
ing season of our strange spring, toocold 
and. dry for grass. to make the least show 
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and three frosts before it fully opened. It 
hung so full of buds and promised to be 
so Bene I fully intended to take a large 
limb of it to town (nine miles distant) 
and have it photographed for you, but 
the frost each time (three days apart) 
wilted the open blossoms. 


For fifteen years I have had two wista- 
rias running in the same tree, fully ex- 
posed to the morning sun. The tree would 
be filled with bloom later of the short 
bunched kind (Wistaria frutescens, the 
American species. Ep.) but this cold late 
spring it hung first with the long Japanese 
blooms, and later with the Chinese, show- 
ing one that had never bloomed before. 
Another in same kind of location bloomed 
five years ago and this spring, never be- 
tween. They are too early and sensitive 
for our cold snaps late in spring, so near 
the mountains, unless planted in a north 
west exposure. Mrs. L. G. CHRISMAN. 

Rockingham Co., Va. 


We received the raceme stem sent us by 
Mrs. Crisman, and the part that had 
been covered by blossoms measured exact- 
ly 344 inches. Just think of your wistaria 
vines hanging full of racemes like that. 
This is the wistaria (W. multijuga) we 
read about so much as seen in the gar- 
dens in Japan, especially in the vicinity of 
and hanging over water, but it is only 
within the last few years we knew much 
about it as grown in America, indeed 
Mrs. Chrisman was the first one who 
opened our owneyes to it inthis country. 
Writing in the Country Gentleman 
some years ago we mentioned that 
these long racemes existed more in 
catalogues and in some folk’s  1m- 
agination than in our gardens. At 
that time Mrs. Chrisman had it in all 
its long racemed glory in her mountain 
home in Virginia, and wrote to us advis- 
ing us of the fact. In doing so she did 
much good, and her letter has been the 
means of inducing hundreds to plant the 
Japanese wistaria who would not have 
done so without substantial evidence 
that it would do wellin this country. 


WISTARIA MULTIJUGA. 


This Japan species of the wistaria ap- 
pears to be oneof those anomalous things 
which few persons in this country or 
Europe seem to know anything about, 
further than there is such a plant that 
has been widely distributed during the 
past twenty years. It is offered by almost 
every nurseryman and florist in the coun- 
try, but they are all at sea when they 
come to describing the flowers, but the 
usual description closes with the remark, 
“‘racemes said to betwo feet in length.”’ 

Ellwanger & Barry, in their beautiful 
and almost perfect catalogue tor 1893, in 
referring to this vine cut the description 
down to a line thus: ‘‘From Japan, dark 
blue flowers, similar to the Chinese but 
darker.”’ 

But this won't fit, for the flowers are 
not dark blue and they are very dissimi- 
lar to those of the Chinese plant, and 
nothing 1s said about the length of the 
racemes. The Dictionary of Gardening 
seems to be as badly befogged over this 
Japan species as it 1s over our American 
Wistania and its varieties, and it adds 
the same old phrase ‘racemes said to be 
upwards of two feet in length’ from 
which we must conclude that this species 
had not bloomed in the Royal Gardens.at 
kKew, at the time the description was 
written. 

Unfortunately my oldest specimen plant 
of Wistaria mullijuga was planted in the 
lowest part of my gardens, and trained 
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Aug 1, 


in the form of a single stem bush, and the 
late spring frosts frequently ill thie 
flower buds, not only on this species but 
on several others growing in thesame bed 
or group; still, it has bloomed several 
times during the past ten years; conse- 
quently I have no occasion to guess at 
the probable length of the racemes of 
multiyuga, for they have been measured 
many times. The individual flowers are 
not as large as those of the Chinese when 
trained in the same manner, and they are 
of a slightly paler blue, but the racemes 
are rarely less than two feet in lengthand 
I have measured a few that crowded three 
very closely. The leaves, leaflets, buds, 
and bark on the young wood are all quite 
distinct from the Chinese species The 
multijuga is such a rampant grower that 
it is very difficult to confine it to stakes 
or train it in the bush or tree form, and 
the better system is to give it plenty of 
room to run over a building or some large 
old tree. A. 3S. FULLER. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


If our readers will turn back to page 
161, February 15, they will there finda 
very beautiful picture of a vine-clad sum- 
mer house at Dosoris. The vine immedi- 
ately in front of you is this W. multijuga. 
It bears a very heavy crop of folia-.e, 
more so than the Chinese than which it 
also blooms a little later, the flowers not 
opening till the leaves are pretty well 
out. The seed pods are also very distinct, 
being long and flat, somewtat narrow, 
and without any of the knobby charac- 
ter peculiar to the Chinese or more parti- 
cularly to the American species. 


fi GELLAR FOR WINTERING RHODODER- 
DRONS IN. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
How can I build a f-ost proof cold house 
suitable for carrying over the winter rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas and similar sem1- 
hardy plants, and also canna, dahlia 
and bulbous roots of hke character? 
There is a deep ravine on my place and I 
desire to build this house near its bank 
and nearly all underground, entering it 
from the face of the ravine, some six feet 
down from its edge. I understand how to 
drain it properly—but amshort of experi- 
ence as to the proper method of construct- 
ing the walls, root, ventilation and light. 
Will you come to my rescue? I plant my 
rhododendrons, azaleas, tree pzeonias, 
alstraemerias, and semi-hardy plants in 
heavy galvanized wire baskets, and when 
winter comes, hft the basket and re-plant 
in earth contained in boxes in a frost 
proof cellar, but being crowded for room 
want a cold house. 

Chicago. W. C. EGAN, 


Continue to winter all tender bulbs and 
tubers in frost-proof cellars. The largest 
collection of half hardy rhododendrons, 
azaleas, hollies, yews, and other ever- 
greens are grown by Mr. H. H. Hunne- 
well at Wellesley. near Boston, and he 
winters them in cellars constructeda pur- 

ose. Mr, Harris, Mr. Hunnewell's super- 
intendent, kindly replies to Mr. Egan. 


Rhododendrors, azaleas, hollies, yews 
and other half hardy plants do not really 
require a frost-proof cellar; they are better 
without it, for 10° of frost does not in- 
jure them, ees the foliage is dry. 
Our cellars for just such plants are dug 
out from a side hill (and Mr. Egan has 
just such a location) to the depth of 
twelve feet and are 65x18 feet. The walls 
are built of solid stone work, on whichna 


roof of heavy timbers is placed, boarded 
and sheltered, and to prevent leakage a 
coating of cobble and tar is put on; at in- 
tervals of every six teet sashes are placed 
for ventilation, three feet by four feet; 
these are opened from top of the roof 
every dry day. In the bottom of this cel- 
lar two feet of earth is placed to plant 
the trees in in autumn, and a good water- 
ing when all is finished is a; plied. I 
would mention the ventilators must have 
shutters to fit tightly ontop I donot 
think it essential to have any of the above 
trees ; lanted in wire baskets; if they are 
removed carefully they soon form com- 
pact balls. Such a cellar you will observe 
is for half hardy plant<- alone, and some 
other structure must be utilized for ten- 
der plants like dahlias, cannas, etc. Be- 
low find plan which I think will be all 
that is needed. 


Jesh © 


Rhododendrons and such like evergreens 
grow to be of considerable size ina few 
years is my reason for doors 7x7 fect. 

F. L. Harris. 

Wellesle:, Mass., June 25, 1893. 


STUARTIA PBNTAGYNA. 


This is a showy free-blooming shrub, a 
native of the mountains from North Caro- 
lina to Georgia, and it is perfectly hardy 
with us on Long Island. The plant forms 
a broad bushy shrub eight or nine teet 
high, and has oval, pointed leaves. It 
begins to bloom here about the first of 
July, and continues in beauty al] through 
the month; the flowers are white or 
tinged with purple in the center, about 
three inches across, wide open, and quite 
showy, but they don’t last over a day or 
two, and they are of no use for cutting. 
The autumn tint of the leaves is not very 
strong. (The plants ripen lots of seed.) 
When out of bloom the many seed vessels 
set close on to the little twigs detract 
from rather than add to the good looks 
of the plant as a garden shrub. Our 
illustration is froma photograph of some 
blossoms grown at Dosoris. 


Stuartia Virginicais another handsome 
species indigenous 10 the south from 
North Carolina to Filenda and_ west- 
ward, but it isn’t quite hardy with us at 
Dosoris. 

We havea ten foot high specimen of a 
Japanese species cal'ed Stuartia Pseudo- 
camellia, also in bloom. As a shrub it is 
of handsomer proportions than our 
American species, the habit being more 
upright and compact, and the branches 
much more leafy, but the leaves are 
smaller than in pentagyna. It comes 
into bloom a week or ten days ahead of 
the American, and, too, lasts in bloom 
well through July. Its flowers are white 
and two inches across; and its stamens 
yellow, but the blossoms are very fuga- 
cious and drop off every day. Neither 1s 
it of any use for cut flowers. In autumn, 
however, its foliageis a fine deep crimson. 
Mr. J. Dawson, from the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, wasvhere the other day, and he told 
us| that_the Japanese species, because of 
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STUARTIA PENTAGYNA 


its greater hardiness, was much better for 
the vicinity of Boston than was the 
American plant. Nowthis is strange, for 
the Japanese species suffers more in winter 
here than does the American; indeed, last 
winter about one-fourth of the branches 
of Pseudo-camellia were injured and had 
to be cut out in spring, while not a twig 
of pentagyna was hurt. Stuartias be- 
long to the camellia family of plants, and 
the loblolly bay of the suuth, and the tea 
plant of Chinaand Japan are their generic 
relatives. 


THE IRISH JUNIPER. 
[See illus. page 355.] 

The prominent shrubs in this picture 
are acouple of Irish junipers (Juniperus 
communis Hibernica). As specimen ever- 

ns they are perfectin figureand about 
eight feet high. Their upright, stiff colum- 
nar form is their natural shape, and their 
leaves are of a_ silvery-glaucous cast. 
They seem to be hardy enough, but heavy 
snows in winter are apt to spread them 
at the top, and this necessitates tying 
them in there before the winter comes on; 
but they like shelter from sweeping winter 
winds. They also like good ground to grow 
in. 

Now one of the hardest things about 
these shrubs is to know what to do with 
them after we get them; their stiffness 
and formality forbid us planting them 
most anywhere, as we would a plant of 
more open flowing habit; so before you 


buy one be sure you know where you are 
going to plant it, and why you are going 
to put it there. 

We have a lot of them and use them 
temporarily among the evergreens to 
break up the flatness or monotony of the 
planting, and as the other evergreens 
spread to crowd the junipers we cut out 
the latter. In rocky, rugged or uneven 
ground, ravines or the faces of banks, in 
the neighborhood of other lesser plants, 
these fastigiate evergreens can chen be 
used to advantage. 


CATALPA AND KoeLREUTERIA.—The two 
handsomest trees in bloom just now (July 
8) at Dosoris are the Catalpa bigno- 
nioides,'and Keelreuteria paniculata. Not- 
withstanding the handsome showy a 
pearance of the catalpa when in bloom, it 
1s a messy tree at all other times, drop- 
ping flowers, or leaves, or old seed pods 
every day inthe year. The Kcelreuteria 
has ample terminal panicles of yellow 
flowers, and is very beautiful. It comes 
from north China. The ‘‘hardy” catalpa 
(C. speciosa) is out of bloom since a fort- 
night. Both are hardy enough here. 


THE COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE of 
the Society of American Florists, desires 
information concerning the misapplica- 
tion of namesinthe trade, during past the 
year. All persons interested in securing 
a stable nomenclature of decorative plants 
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are requested to send to the chairman of 
the committee, at once, a list of synonyms 
that they have observed, indicating the 
place in which they were used, and in the 
case of evident intention to mislead, the 
circumstances in each case. Addess Wm. 
Trelease, Chairman, Mo. Botanical Gar- 
dens, St. Louis, Mo. 


The World’s Fair. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR, JULY 17. 


= The Wooded Island is still continuously 
gay, though the short duration of the 
roses is to be regretted. Among the 
hybrid remontants Mrs. John Laing 
stands at the head for beauty and con- 
tinuance of bloom, and for fine foliage. 
Even the fierce heat of the second week in 
July failed to render the blooms bleached 
and flimsy. An excellent show has been 
made by the climber Pride of Washington 
on the wire fence around the rose garden; 
it has bloomed far more profusely than 
Baltimore Belle. The mosses were soon 
over, Blanche Moreau was particularly 
ood. Among standard trained roses 
dy Mary Fitzwilliam, Miss Ethel 
Brownlow, Fisher Holmes and Victor 
Verdier bloomed fairly well, but it is 
hard to get up any enthusiasm for these 
tall, leggy plants. 

A recent addition to the island is some 
mosaic planting in the form of an Irish 
harp worked out in Cotyledon secunda 
glauca, C. sempervivum, and Alternan- 
thera paronychioides. It isn't pretty, 
and it is out of keeping with the rest of 
the planting, but plenty of people admire 
it 


There is a fine show of hollyhocks now; 
one large bed of double-flowered sorts 
froma New York seedsman is remarkable 
for the delicacy of the colors; among 
them are soft peach-pink, sulphur yellow, 
cerise, and a combination of pinkish 
mauve with splashes of bronze at the 
base of the petals; adjacent to these are 
the Koempfer’s irises, whose blossoms 
still make a fine display. Gladiolus and 
lilies are but just coming into bloom; 
Lilium elegans, red, and L. Krameri, pale 
pink, are as yet the only representatives 
of their class in bloom. 


Admirable in the informal planting 
skirting the island arethe large masses of 
Oswego tea (Monarda didyma) now in 
blcom. Larkspur and foxgloves are also 
showy, and little harebells form a dainty 
border. Among the center borders the 
stocks still make a fine show, and there 
are some masses of Coreopsis lanceolata 
here and there. Eschscholtziais used well, 
and also godetia. Perhaps the most 
charming flower now in this group is the 
shrubby Hypericum Moserianum; the 
flowers are freely produced and their 
color is a beautiful buttercup yellow. 

At the foot of the terraces in front of 
the Electricity and at the south end of the 
Manufactures Building the rhododen- 
drons are now removed. They are re- 

laced by beds filled with pampas grass, 

etake bamboo, New Zealand flax and 
Dracena indivisa. Some of the beds are 
mixed, while others consist of the dracena 
only. At the ends are beds filled with 
small yews, while on the balustrade above 
are date palms in large pots. 

In the south curtain of the Horticultu- 
ral Building there is a little triangular 
corner bank of orchids with a backing of 
East Indian pitcher plants, and a large 
oval stage at one side. But there is one 
great fault to be found; the labelling is 
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insufhcient. An intelligent appearing 
man was overheard informing a little audi- 
ence that the pitcher plants were the 
orchids, while some cattleyas below were 
tropical flag-lilies. The chief interest is 
now shown inanew lady's Wines orchid, 
Cypripedium Edward, which is labelled 
with its value, $700; its flower is in 
varying tints of dull green and purple. 
but there is no doubt that its alleged 
value is the chiefinterest to many. The 
most beautiful orchid now in Lloom is 
Cattleya Dowiana, a native of Costa 
Rica. Odontoglossum crispum is show- 
ing its elegant spikes, and, in addition to 
a number of thelady’sslippertribe, Vanda 
guttata and Mormodes pardinum are in 
bloom. 

The Californian garden in the north 
court of the large building has interesting 
little orchards of orange and lemon trees 
in bearing. The orchards are bordered 
with Monterey cypress, large laurestinus 
bushes in bloom, and these palms, Wash- 
ingtoma filifera, Chamerops excelsa and 
Phoemx canariensis, and a few rose 
bushes complete the display. 

In the houses on the lawn west of 
the big building, devoted to the New 
York state exhibit, there is now a fine 
show of gloxinias and tuberous begonias. 
In the aquatic house in this group the 
pink Cape Cod water lily and the blue 
Zanzibar lily are in flower, also the white 
Nymphza alba candidissima and the 
yellow N. Marliacea chromatella. 

The displays of fresh and seasonable 
fruit are neither large nor remarkable. A 
Georgia exhibit of grapes and peaches 
was interesting, though limited in variety. 
The grapes were Niagara, Delaware, 
Brighton, Superb and Concord. The 
peaches were Elberta and Chinese cling, 
the first named being very fine. Among 
the small fruits Fay’s Prolific currant, 
Cuthbert raspberry, and the Downing 
and Industry gooseberries, appear to be 
the favorite varieties, judging from the 
frequency of their appearance in the ex- 
hibits. 


NOTES FROM THE FAIR. 


Among the roses Clothilde Soupert, 
Perle des Jardins, Grace Darling, Countess 
of Folkestone and La France are blooming 
nicely yet. The tender roses have done 
less well on the west side of the garden 
than anywhere else; they seem to be 
more burned. Abedofthe Japanese Rosa 
rugosa is still showing here and there 
some charming single roses and large 
green fruits; and nearly every stout, 
thorny sprout, of this season's growth, is 
topped by a cluster of flower buds. 
Wichuraiana, another Japanese rose, is a 
creeper growing flat on the ground, but, 
it is said, can easily be led to pile itself up 
into islands of dee een. It has small, 
glossy, deep green foliage, and its flowers 
are single and white. At eveningin the 
garden there rises, with the dew, the de- 
licious fragrance of honeysuckles from 
the slender lines of vines that outline the 
beds throughout the enclosure. And the 
passing breeze carries the odor of sweet 
peas that now vie with theclimbing roses 
in making a low flowering wall entirely 
around the garden, The rose beds give 
promise of coming transformations, for 
everywhere among the roses blades of 
gladioli show sharply. Several thousand 
of them were set out, distributed in three 
plantings at intervals of two wecks, and 
the first planting is just coming into 
flower. 

The beds are being bordered with a 
single line of small centaurea plants, and 
inside of the row, in most of them, are 
wide bands of China asters, while the 
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centres are filled with French marigolds. 
Other beds are bordered by a single line 
of snap dragons, but used in this way the 
pretty old-fashioned flowers are inade- 
quate and ineffective, while out on the 
lawns where a broad band of them (in 
mixed colors) follows the easy curve of a 
graveled walk, they are quite pretty. 

Four beds in the center of the garden 
are filled with clematises from Holland. 
They are in the fullest sunlight, and have 
done better than any others on the 
grounds. Very few plants have died, and 
they have blossomed earlier and more 
profusely, and the flowering season has 
continued longer than the clematises 
alae in the shade of trees or buildings. 

ut, of those that have done less well, it 
is true that the plants from France were 
too young, andthose from Germany were 
set out toocarly the past spring. The 
ones that lived are growing well, but 
have not flowered. Among the Dutch 
clematises many are in even better flower 
than on the first of Julv, notably the 
wine colored viticella kermesina, Jack- 
mann and J. alba, and especially the 
President and viticella modesta that are 
crowded and crowned with several thick- 
nesses of flowers, while Fairy Queen has 
large fine blossoms. The small flowered 
varieties are mostly (though not entirely) 
done blooming, but are nearly as decora- 
tive as when in flower by reason of their 
crop of ornamental seed vessels. 


Among the hollyhocks I noticed one 
variety that has flowers of a pronounced 
lavender color. A bed of the new dwarf 
bachelor’s button has been blue witb flow- 
ers for at least two weeks, and is getting 
bluer, while great numbers of buds are 
still forming. The flowers have not the 
beauty of the tall growing kind, but 
planted closely they make a nice spot of 
color. In the German section numerous 
oblong beds of stocks of many good tints 
make quite a show. A somewhat scanty 
border of calendulas,both light and dark, 
outlines one bed against the grass. 

Japanese irises are past their prime. 
They have been very fine and have done 
well even on the highest parts of the 
Island. They also bloomed perfectly in 
the Japanese section in the northeast 
curtain of the Horticultural Building, 
along the litt'e stream around the fish 
pond that are among its best features. 
But the blossoms averaged much larger 
outside, even in the drier locations. The 
largest and finest are in a bed where the 
sunshine filters through the rather sparse 
foliage of some small oak trees, and there, 
too, the flowering season is most pro- 
longed. 

Hypericum Moserianum, an attractive 
little shrub, is blossoming abundantly. 
Coreopsis tinctoria, as well as_ several 
other kinds, are veryshowy, and Gaillar- 
dia aristata is really fine, better than at 
any time, although it has been blooming 
for three weeks or longer. Two or three 
forlorn datura plants show triple tubes 
of very dark purple flowers. There are a 
few very good zinnias in the beds. At 
other points on thelawn some straggling 

lants of the big African marigold show 
bits uf color that merely make one cross 
because the space given them is not ten 
times as great and smothered with their 
splendid rosettes of gold. 

In the shrubbery border Spirza callosa 
alba shows numerous white fluffs of 
flowers. Along its edge banks of rose 
campion, Agrostemma coronaria, make 
bnllant spots against its gray green 
foliage, and among the grasses and 
clumps of smaller shrubs tall spikes of 
vervain stand out distinctly. From the 
waters are seen to advantage groups of 
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elder well covered with a lace-like film of 
creamy corymbs. Itis the most delicately 
lovely of anything on the Island at this 
time. And foreffectiveness nothing equals 
the big, irregularly-shaped colonies of 
dark red bee balm. Itis beautiful. The 
shrubbery border isinterspersed and built 
out with native herbaceous plants, and it 
is, in fact, the border of the Island. There 
is art even in the omissions, for the open- 
ings, that give glimpses of water vistas, 
and views of distant buildings, are just 
where they should be, and are led to by 
subtly receding lines that are saved from 
sharpness, in every case, by the charac- 
ter and size of the plants. Even the 
water lines are softened by an admirable 
use of aquatic and semi-aquatic plants 
and grasses. It is more than all this. 
The taste and knowledge that dewised 
the work was deep and far reaching, since 
the Island's borderis not only good at all 
times, but its beauty is cumulative. 
F. C. SEAVEY. 


The Flower Garden. 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM JULY 20. 


The most showy plant in bloom is a 
large mass of Alstrcemeria aurantiaca. 
Each stem grows from two to four feet 
high, and is terminated by twelve to 
fifteen large orange-yellow, streaked with 
red, blossoms. Last year! made a special 
planting to test its hardiness in an ex- 
posed position; every plant survived the 
severe winter and grew well this summer. 
The young plants or divisions should be 
planted deepin rich, sandy soil, and when 
once established should not be disturbed 
often. In dry weather give them water. 
Seeds are produced freely and young 
plants are easily raised from them; it can 
also be propagated by division of the 
roots. 

Senecio Japonicus isa large, bold, effect- 
ive plant which grows from two to five 
feet high. Its flowers are orange colored 
and three inches across. It likes nich, 
moist soil, an open situation and lots of 
water in summer. 

Bocconia cordata, the plume poppy. is 
a large plant growing from five to seven 
feet high, with cordate leaves and long 
sprays of creamy flowers that are not 
very showy, but when the plants are 
grown in groups they are very eflective. 
It grows well in any crdinary soil. 

The wild pleurisv-root (Asclepias tube 
rosa) when planted in large masses is 
showy andeffective. It growsabout two 
feet high, and has large heads of bright 
orange colored flowers; it does well in 
light sandy soil and open situations. and 
stands the drought remarkably well. It 
seeds freely and is easily raised from 
them. 

The black cohosh(Cimicifuga racemosa) 
is another conspicuous native plant, 
which grows here nearly eight feet high. 
It is handsome and effective, with feathery 
sprays, three feet long, of white flowers. 

he variety dissecta is also in bloom; its 
leaves arerather more cut, but the flowers 
and the habit of growth is just the same 
as C. racemosa. They are strong, vigor- 
ous plants, and grow well in any ordinary 

arden soil. [In the damp shady woods 
etween Dosoris and Long Island City it 
grows wild in great abundance.—Ep.] 


Phlox glaberrima comes into bloom little 
later than P. Carolina; it grows about 
two feet high, has large heads of pink 
flowers and thrives in an open position 
and ordinary soil, 
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A large number of harebells are in 
bloom. Platycodon grandiflorum is one 
of the most effective and handsome. It 

ws from two to three feet high, and 

as blue flowers two to three inches 

across at the end of the stems. There is 
a white variety of it. Campanula allia- 
rizfolia is a good bellflower, three feet 
high, with white flowers. C. glomerata, 


C. trachelium, C. Grossekii, C. lactiflora 
andC.urticifolia all grow from three tofour 
feet high, and have showy blue flowers. 
C. carpaticu, C. turbinata, C. fragilis, C. 
czspitosa, and C. rotundifolia grow from 
six inches to a foot and a half high, and 
bear deep or light blue flowers. 

Some of the tall growing mulleins now 
in bloom are Verbascum nigrum, phlo- 


moides and blattaria; their heights run 
from four to seven feet; in tue forenoon 
their large panicles of yellow flowers are 
very conspicuous. 

Stokesia cyanea has mauve flowers as 
large as Chinaasters, This dwarf native 
plant succeeds best in a oe sandy soil. 
It ripens lots,of seed,, which germinate 
éasily. “Centaurea. macrocephala is the 
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best of the hardy centaureas in bloom. It 

ows about three feet high and has 
arge yellow thistle-like heads of flowers. 
The globe thistles (Echinops) are strong 
growing, hardy plants, from three to five 
feet high, producing abundantly large 
globular flowers. Those in bloom now 
are E. Ritro, blue, ruthenicus, blue, and 
spherocephalus has whitish flowers. 
They are easy to grow and thrive in any 
ordinary soil. The native white flower- 
ing spurge (Euphorbia corollata) with 
pure white small flowers on stems two to 
three feet high does well most anywhere. 

Gypsophila paniculata is a handsome 
plant of compact, bushy habit, growing 
about three feet high and as much across; 
it has small white flowers in much- 
branched airy panicles. It is not extra 
particular about soil, and can be raised 
either from seed or by division of the 
roots. 

The blazing star (Liatris spicata) is a 
native plant which, when grown in large 
masses, is very effective. It grows two 
to three feet and has erect spikes a foot 
long of purple flowers. It succeeds best 
in light sandy soil and an open position. 
Teucrium Chamedrys, wall germander, a 
compact dwarf plant with bright shining 
leaves, is now covered with reddish pur- 
ple flowers. . 

The blue and white catananches have 
large daisy-like flowers. They are quickly 
raised from seed and easily grown in any 
soil. Thunherg’s yellow day lily is in 
good bloom now, so, too, is the tawny 
day hily (Hemerocallis fulva). 

Some of the large double flowering 
potentillas are quite showy; they have 
soft silvery foliage. Good varieties are 
Wm. Rollinson, mahogony colored, 
suffused with orange; La Vesuve, bright 
red fringed with yellow, and Perfecta, 
maroon shaded with lemon. They like a 
light, deep soil and an exposed position. 

The common goat’s rue (Galega officin- 
alis) four feet high, has dense heads of 
pretty pink and white flowers. 
Tunica Saxifraga, a beautiful little plant 
about nine inches high, is covered with 
pale rose colored flowers on their thread- 
hke stems, and thrives in light sandy soil 
and an exposed position. 


Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


GARNATIONS IN HAWAII. 


TO THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 

1. Although thecarnation seed-several 
packets of which I imported during the 
past year—readily germinate and grow 
into handsome plants, assuming bushy 
and compact growth, will they never 
bloom? Out of the twenty or thirty pack- 
ets I bought there were but only two 
plants produced flowers, and they were 
both singles. 

2. Should carnation plants show a 
disinclination to bloom, can they be 
forced to bloom in this tropical clime? 
That is, will they bloom if put in the 
shade? S. M 

Honolulu, H.I., May 23, 1893. 


The carnation is unfit for successful 
cultivation in tropical countries. There 
are two distinct kinds of garden carna- 
tions, namely, the handsome summer 
blooming sorts which are little known 
here but favorites in Europe, and the per- 
petual carnations which are the sorts 
grown in greenhouses for flowers in win- 
ter. The bulk of seed offered is of the 
summer blooming kind, which is strictly 
a one-crop flower, that is it rests in win- 
ter and blooms in summer, and when its 
summer flowers are over its blossoms are 
done with fora year. It is the one most 


likely to be a complete failure with you 
in Honolulu. If you try it again, try one 
half an ounce of seed instead of so many 
ckets. 
looming varieties begin to flower as 
soon as the plants are big enough, no 
matter what the time of vear may be, 
and they keep on flowering as long as 
they live. But we cannot recommend 
them for cultivation in H. I. Forcing 
will not make them bloom. At the same 
time they will thrive better in moist soil, 
and a cool exposure, as slight shade, in a 
warm country, than in open exposure 
and dryish land. China or Indian pinks, 
however, do fairly wellin warm countries; 
raised from seed they begin blooming 
within a few months after sowing, but 
of course they are nothing like as desira- 
ble as our modern carnations. 


VARIOUS QUBSTIONS. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
1. What month in the fa// is it nght to 
transplant hardy shrubs? 

2. What will destroy hairy caterpillars 
outside of hand-picking? 

3. How«much Paris green per gallon is 
safe to use on plants? 

4. How shall I get rid of cats which dig 
in the garden, jump from fences and 
break plants, and scratch up seeds and 
seedlings? 

5. How shall I get rid of the English 
sparrows, which drive off all other birds 
of use and beauty, build their nests in 
the eaves and foul the house with their 
excrement, break off pieces of choice 

lants, and litter up lawn and flower 

eds with rubbish? L.C. L. J. 

New York. 

1. Much depends on circumstances, such 
as whether you are to transplant them 
from one part of your own garden to an- 
other, or get them from some near or dis- 
tant nursery. If the first, we would ad- 
vise, transplant evergreens after the first 
soaking rain in August or September; if 
the second, in September or early October. 
In the case of deciduous shrubs, October 
is the best month for home grown plants, 
and the latter half of October and first 
week in November for nursery stock. 

2. Nothing very well. Kerosine emul- 
sion sprayed over them, providing it 

etrates through their hairy coat, will 
faint them, and weak Paris green water 
sprayed over the leaves they feed on will 
poison their food and kill them. 

3. This is a very perplexing question. 
We use one ounceof Paris green to twelve 
gallons of water for bugs on potatoes: 
and one ounce of Paris green to 
twenty-five gallons of water for elm-leaf 
beetles. Now one might think that an 
elm tree would stand more poison with 
impunity than a potato vine, but no, the 
same strength we use on potatoes would 
defoliate anelm. And so it is with other 

lants; we have got to test and find out 
just how much they will bear, and it 1s 
always best to em on the weak side. 

4. Wecan not tell. Bull, irish, Scotch, 
fox or black and-tan terriers are as mer- 
ciless gardeners as are cats, besides just 
as soon asthe home kitty takes to her 
heels those canines know no difference 
between our pet feline and other cats. A 
narrow stripof wide-meshed wire netting 
running flat alongthetopof the partition 
fence is an effectual barrier against cats 
jumping in or out there, but we can't 
fence in all our vard in that way. 

5. By no humane means. So long as 
you afford them congenial cover, as vines 
around your house, so long you must ex- 
pe.t them to patronize your hospitality. 
But you can help matters a little by des 


On the other hand the winter- | 


troving every one of their nests as soon 
as you notice them. 


GANNAS—WELL WATER. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 

1. Will cannas of the new type stand 
the hot sun when in bloom? The rays of 
the sun seem to wilt Alphonse Bouvier, 
Star of ’'91 and Mme. Crozy. Is this your 
experience? Ifso should they be planted 
in a partially shaded locality: 

2. Will water pumped direct from a 
well (not cistern) on to beds containing 
flowering plants prove injurious or bene- 
ficial? Of course the water would be put 
on the ground, not directly on the plants. 
Would the ground being warm during 
hot weather temper the water sufficiently 
before it reached the roots? J. B.R. 

Key, O. 

1. The two serious drawbacks to the 
dwarf handsome-flowering cannas are 
that their flowers wilt so readily under our 
hot sunshine, and that they carry such a 
lot of old decaying flowers on the plants. 
Planting these cannasin aslightly shaded 

lace, such as against a north or east 
acing high wall or fence helps them 
eens but planting them under the over 

anging shade of trees is detrimental to 
them. But the shady side of a clump of 
trees, providing the branches of the trees 
never overtop the plants, nor dothe roots 
of the trees penetrate the bed to rob them 
of nourishment, is a grateful home for 
cannas. They flower finely under a high- 
raised thin, lath-shade roof, but this is so 
ugly you couldn’t use it very well in your 
garden. 

2. Beneficial by all means. The tem- 
perature of the water as it comes from 
the well no matter how cold it may be is 
all right, so don’t bother about any arti- 
ficial way of heating it. We use it in this 
way all the time, in this dry weather our 
engine is going almost continuously purip- 
ing cold well water directly on to our 
beds of flowers and vegetables, and our 
only trouble is we don’t get it fast 
enough. But be very careful of one thing 
namely: not to water exposed ground 
while it is hot, that 1s between 10 a. m. 
and 3:30 p. m.,, else if you do, the water 
in the hot earth will burn your plants at 
their necks and destroy them. In the heat 
of the day pump on to your canna beds, 
dahlia beds, grass beds, or anywhere else 
where the ground is completely shaded 
by the plants growing init. And never 
water plants overhead while the sun is 
shining hot, else you will scald them. 


PINKS AND LILIES. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
Can you tell me where to obtain the 
double white fragrant pink you speak of? 
Also please say it this double white form 
is likely to come true from seed. Can you 
tell m: anything about the culture of 
Lilium Wallichianum? T. A.C. 

Boston. 


Any florist advertising hardy plants in 
GARDENING can probably furnish the 
double white hardy pink. No, you can- 
not expect to get it true from seed, in- 
deed it doesn’t often bear seed, but it is 
very easily propagated by division in 
early spring. Treat Lilium Wallhichianum 
much as you would L. Harrisii. Don't 
subject it to prolonged hard frost. 


GRASSHOPPBRS BATTING GERANIUMS. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
The grasshoppers are taking my gera- 
niunis; but! ]_p-esume there is no remedy 
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oar 


Perle des Jardins. 


for them, only to stand over your plants 
and kill them, F. D. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas grasshoppers are so numerous 
and so voracious that it isalmost a hope- 
less task to contend with them in gar- 
dens, They are too abundant to attempt 
to kill by insecticides. Possibly the gera- 
niums may be preserved by sprinkling a 
whale oilsoap solution orstrong tobacco 
water, through making the foliage dis- 
tasteful to them. Or the plants might 
be protected without entirely hiding 
their beauty by anetting withthe meshes 
of a size that would exclude the grass- 
hoppers. J. A. LINTNER. 

Albany, N. Y. 


THE VERBENA. 


There are few plants that will afford 
greater satisfaction for the small outlay 
of money and labor than the verbena. 
Its adaptiveness to our hot summer sun, 
long continued season and abundance of 
bloom, brilliant and most varied range 
of colors, renders it among the indispen- 
sable gems of the garden. To grow it 
successfully the cuttings should be taken 
and rooted from healthy vigorous plants, 
and not from stock that has been ex- 
hausted or weakened by long continued 
and excessive cutting. Seedling verbenas 
are easily raised and make remarkably 
vigorous plants that flower freely from 
early summer until the severe frosts of 
autumn. When grown from a choice 
strain of seed, there will be an almost 
endless variety of colors and shades, 
nearly all good and some strikingly beau- 
tiful. Large quantities of flowers can be 
cut from vigorous seedlings, and never be 
missed from the bed. When verbenas are 
grown from seed to secure plants for 
early spring bloom and sale, sow the 
seed in January. Forlater floweringsow 
in March or April. Soak the seed a few 
hours in tepid water and sow in shallow 


Mme. Hoste. 
ROSES. 


boxes about three inches deep using fine 
sandy soil, and covering the seed an 
eighth of an inch. Keep the soil moist 
and maintain a temperature of between 
60° or 70°. When found necessary to 
apply water, (for the soil should never 
be allowed to become dry) place the flats 
in shallow water, thus allowing the mois- 
ture to soak upward and obviating the 
necessity of applying water on the sur- 
face, which i§ to be avoided as much as 
possible. After the young seedlings ap- 
pear covering the soil in and around the 
plants with an occasional light sifting 
of fine dry sand will assist in preventing 
their liability to damp off when small. 
This method may be advantageously ap- 
plied to seedlings of all kinds. 

As soon as convenient or the seedlings 
can be handled transplant to other flats 
orin pots. After a day or two place 
them near the glass, and in mild sunny 
days give them a good airing, thus in- 
suring healthy and stocky growth. The 
temperature of the room should average 
about 60° in the day time and about 45° 
at night. 

After they have obtained sufficient size, 
and have been properly hardened, trans: 
plant them to the open border as early in 
the season as the weather will permit, in 
order that they may secure a good start 
before the weather becomes hot, say from 
the first to the last of May, according to 
latitude. The soil (a sandy loam is pre- 
ferable) should be worked toa fair depth, 
using a quantity of old and well decom- 
posed manure. Keep the soil stirred 
around the plants until they are well 
established. 

Like other flowers grown from seeds, 
the tendency of the verbena is to revert 
back to its original type and colors. 
Therefore never allow a plant to remain 
in the bed that is not strictly first-class. 

In this way each succeeding generation 
from seed will be an improvement over 
previous ones. The anticipated pleasure 
in watching the growth of plants and 


The Bride. 


development of flowers from seed thus 
carefully saved, is second only to that 
which is realized when we first behold 
some new creation of floral beauty which 
our hands have helped to unfold. 
Belchertown, Mass. A. B. Howarp. 


Roses. 


TBA ROSES, AND HOW THBY ARB GROWN FOR 
WINTER BLOOM, 


The ever blooming or tea roses are the 
most valuable of all classes of roses, as 
they give when properly treated a con- 
stant supply of fine flowers. In this cli- 
mate, as they are not hardy they must be 
grown under glass, although in the 
south good results can be obtained out 
of doors. Thousands of beautiful varie- 
ties are in existence, but there are only a 
few which come up to the required stan- 
dard for forcing purposes, s»% that the 
first question to determine isthe varieties 
best suited for this purpose. 


The following varieties have proven the 
best: Catherine Mermet (pink); Mme. 
Cusin (pink); Mme. de Watteville (pink 
shaded to white); Mme. Testout (pink); 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (lemon white); 
The Bride (white); Mme. Hoste (cream 
white); Paper Gontier (deep red); Meteor 
(carmine);and Perledes Jardins (yellow). 


The best plants are produced from cut- 
tings taken in February. These should 
be placed in fine sharp sand which should 
be maintained at a constant temperature 
of 65°: the temperature of the greenhouse 
should never be over 55°. Careful water- 
ing should be practised, so as to keep the 
sand moist, but not water soaked, If 
proper attention to details has been 

iven the cuttings will be ready to remove 

rom sand by the 1st of March, as the 
cuttings average about four weeks in 
rooting. The young plants are then care- 
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fally removed from the sand and potted 
in 24-inch pots; great care should be ex- 
ercised in potting, so as not to break the 
roots, and watering should be very light 
until the roots have taken a good 
hold. As soon’ as the pot becomes filled 
with roots the plant is then shifted toa 
3¥’zinch rot. By May the plants are 
ready to be planted, and the house should 
be oe to receive them. As roses love 
light, heat and good air, great care 
should be exercised in building a rose 
house. The best style of a greenhouse is 
one built running east and west, withthe 
longest slope to the south. Iron is the 
best material to use for rafters and pur- 
lins, and wood for sash bars and sides. 
The glass should be double thick of good 
quality and size. Ventilators should be 
placed at the ridge and along the south 
front of the house. 


_Two methods of planting can be used— 
either benches or beds made with a foot 
of stone drainage and about afoot of soil. 
Either system, with proper treatment, 
will produce good flowers. The soil is 
very important, as roses require a fairly 
heavy and rich soil. Thebest way to ob- 
tain a proper supply is to take the sod 
from a pasture, or if that can not be had 
any good grass land where good sod can 
be obtained will answer. This should be 
stacked up in March, the sod placed with 
the grass down. Alternate layers should 
be made of sod and cow manure to a 
height of five feet. By May the bed should 
be turned and taken into the greenhouse. 
In planting the best result is obtained bv 
giving the piants fifteen inches in the row 
and eighteen inches between. 


When planted the house should be wired 
for the support of the plants. The best 
plan is to use number fourteen for the up- 
per and lower wire, and number eighteen 
for the upright wire. The rose house now 
only requires careful watering, syringing, 
airing and weeding to produce fine blooms. 
The winter temperature for most varieties 
should be 55° at night, 65° in cloudy 
weather, and 75° on bright days. 


One of the three greatest enemies of the 
rose is a small microscopic spider com- 
monly called red spider from its reddish 
color, the best preventive for which is 
Syringing; this shoold be done every 
sunny day. Another is a fungus com- 
monly called mildew. To prevent this 
cold drafts and sudden changes of tem- 
perature must be avoided. The remedy is 
Fostite or sulphur blown’ through 
the house by means of a bellows, or when 
heat is on a mixture of sulphur and lime 
can be painted on the heating pipes. The 
third and not the least, isa small green fly; 
a liberal use of the tobacco stems on the 
walks of the greenhouses will keep this 
aphis in subjection. 

The rose has a number of other enemies, 
such as caterpillars, slugs, worms and 
several fungoid diseases. Most of these 
¢an be controlled by care and healthy 
plants. Roses respond quickly to proper 
treatment and reward the care given 
them with an abundance of splendid flow- 
ers, but if neglected or improperly handled 
they will be a source of great disappoint- 
ment. Joun H. Taytor. 

Bay Side, L.I., N. Y., June 21, 1893. 


[At chrysanthemum time last Novem- 
ber our artist found himself -mong the 
roses at Mr. J. H. Taylor’s greenhouses, 
at Bayside, L. I., and with Mr. T’s. per- 
mission, it didn’t take him long to make up 
and set up a half dozen bunches of the 
Pens of that day’scuttingto 

ave their picture taken. Being a man of 


resources, having nothing handy for a 
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background, he got hold of anold wooden 
shutter, and set it up behind the flowers, 
and we think you all will admit that he 
has given us some of the most beautiful 
and truthful pictures of these lovely roses 
ever published.—Eb. ] 


MOSS ROSBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I wish to get a few good moss roses, 
please tell me what I'd better order. 

Cc 


We have no great variety of fine moss 
roses, get Crested Moss, deep pink sur- 
rounded witha mossy fringe. Gracilis, deep 
pink, with a beautiful mossy fringe; 
Common Moss, pale rose, quite pretty 
and mossy; Laneii, ted, a favorite with 
some, but not so popular as the others 
named, and White Bath, not so mossy as 
some of the pinks, but the best of the 
whites. 


The House Garden. 


LIST OF FLOWERS FOR CUTTING JULY 24. 


The weather is hot and exceedingly dry, 
and drying winds seem to suck every 
juice out of the lants. Vegetation is at 
a standstill, and all shallow rooted plants 
are wilting or shrivelling up and perish- 
ing. Our joy in the garden 1s turned into 
woe, and the supply of all kinds of flow- 
ers is growing short’ and the quality in- 
ferior. ‘‘Keep them well watered” is an 
easy advice, practical maybe, in a limited 
degree, but when there are young trees, 
recently planted shrubs, celery, and other 
Browne vegetables, plants for winter 

looming, and lots of other things all to 
water, the ordinary border plants can 
hardly be attended to; we have neither 
the water nor the hands to minister to 
the wants of all. 

Perennial larkspur is past for a time; 
poppies of all kinds are over for a season; 
ten-weeks stocks have succumbed to age 
and dry weather; the different kinds 
of monarda are wilted and withered 
except in wet low ground where 
they are still luxuriant and_ showy; 
the elegant Gypsophila paniculata has 
given place to the stiffer creeping milk- 
weed (Euphorbia corollata); Koempter’s 
gorgeous irises have come to a stand 
still; and hollyhocks are bereft of their 
beauty, a few straggling blossoms at 
their tips hardly warrant us in keeping 
them longer, so we cut them over to give 
place to their successors, The following 
plants are the ones we look to now for 
our main supply of flowers for cutting: 

ACHILLEA THE PEARL 1s still loaded 
with white. It loves good, moist ground. 
Without this what would we do now for 
masses of white flowers? 

CANNAS are in good bloom, but their 
flowers are being discolored, and they 
are wilting and dropping prematurely be- 
cause of the parching weather. 

CARNATIONS in rich ground continue 
to bloom well. Marguerite are beginning 
to open. 

CLEMATIS Jackmanniiis flowering nicely. 
But we have to go toC. Flammula for an 
armful of fleecy white flowers. 

DRUMMOND PHLOx is in full flower vet, 
but suffering sadly for want of rain, mil- 
dew has set in among it. 

EUPHORBIA  COROLLATA when seen 
growing wild is regarded as a persistent 
pest, but it makes a fine garden plant, 
growing into vigorous clumps, and the 
long stems, whitened with flowers, keep 
well when cut. 


Aug. f, 


DouBLE FEVERFEW.—We can cut a lit- 
tle yet of fairly good material, but it is 
fast going past. 

Day Livies (Hemerocallis).—H. Thur- 
bergii has yellow flowers, and it has been 
in good bloom since ten days, but it has 
neither the size, substance nor fragranc 
to recommend it that the early blooming 
flavahas. Thecommon tawny day lily 
(H. fulva) is also in bloom, in fact it is 
passing away fast; but the variety of it 
called Kwanso is only opening. All of 
them are coarse growirg plants, but at 
this time of the year they make quite a 
show of flowers; and they naturalize 
themselves vigorously by the roadside, in 
out of the way places and tangles, in sun- 
shine or shade. As cut flowers they are 
coarse and the individual blossoms last 
only for a day. 

GAILLARDIAS.—Both annual and peren- 
nial kinds are giving us a good few 
flowers, especially the fatter. 

GLADIOL! arecoming in fine, and we have 
been cutting from the earliest planting 
for several days. The buds open in water 
in a cool, darkish cellar most as well as 
out of doors. The successive planting 
should keep up the crop of flowers till 
October. 

HELIOTROPE.—So long as we soak it 
thoroughly so long will it yield us big 
heavy bunches, but when the water stops 
the fine flower heads stop too. 

HypRANGEA Otaksa and Thomas Hogg 
are yielding us our supply; the hardy oak 
leaved (quercifolia) is also called upon 
for its quota. It is grand now. 

MEADOW SWEET (Spirx2a Ulmaria)— 
The double form is fine and good for cut- 
ting, that is, when grown 1n rich moist 

ound; in dry soil it shrivels up and 
isn’t worth much. 

MIGNONETTE keeps up fairly well, but 
recent sowings are most at a standstill. 

NASTURTIUMS.—So long as you protect 
their roots from hot sunshine, and soak 
them with water occasionally, so long 
will they blossom lavishly. If you ever 
grew a collection of named varieties, per- 
haps you have learned something about 
the lot of rubbish dignified with names. 


PANSIES are most over. The most in- 
teresting point about them now is car- 
ing for the little seedlings that have 
sprung up about the feet of their parents. 

RosEs are vielding ascattering few, and 
many that were cut in pretty well after 
blooming are pushing out fine new shoots 
with flower buds at their tips. 

SCARLET GERANIUMS are bearing up 
bravely. The doubles are flowering im- 
mensely but growing very little, where- 
as the singles are determined to make 
some growth as well as blossoms.. 

SUNFLOWERS—Two kinds have come in 
nicely, namely, the annual Helianthus 
cucumerifolius, the ‘‘miniature dwarf’ of 
the catalogues, which has elegant dark 
centered long stalked little yellow flow- 
ers, and the perennial H. mgidus. This 
latter has deep yellow flowers, sometimes 
almost semi-double, and they are quite 
beautiful. H. multiflorus, although be 
ginning to open, isn’t advanced enough 
yet forcutting. 

SWEET PEAS are waning fast, and by 
the end of the month they, probably. will 
be all past. North of here, however, 
sweet peas last through the fall. 

TRITOMAS, or Kniphofia rather.—Some 
of the earlier varieties of Uvaria are at 
their best and their great orange torch- 
lilv-like heads are very striking. Fine for 
large bunches. Very easy to grow, but 
it likes good ground and moisture. 

Vinca.—We plant the V. rosea and its 
whitejand white with red eye varieties 
largely_in dry places, as they thrive in 


Mme. Cusin. 
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Mme. de Watteville. 


such spots, blooming all the time and 
from this on we use the flowers with 
leafy stems for filling bowls, and table 
dishes, 

Yucca FILAMENTusa has been fine for 
most a couple of weeks, and we used the 
lesser bunches of blossoms when cut for 
filling large vases with mahonia green. 
But they are about all past now. 

ZINNIAS.—In the good moist ground 
they are blooming fairly well, that is, the 
ones we raised in frames in spring and 
planted out in May; but those we sowed 
out of doors are not in bloom yet. 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSB PLANTS IN FLOWBR JULY 20. 


Tapeionites (Sinningia) Caroline and 
its variety major help in a small way to 
make the greenhouse attractive at this 
season; both theleaves and flowers of the 
plant are pretty, the former brownish 
green, the latter pure white. They are 
very quick and easy rooting plants. 

Stenogastra multiflora, a relative of the 

loxinia, has bluish flowers and is a neat 
ittle greenhouse subject. S. concinna is 
another pretty species with dark purple 
and vellow flowers. 

Russelia juncea is one of the very best 

lants for putting in vases. It blooms 

tina pot-boundstate. In that condi- 
tion weak liquid manure given occasion- 
ally is good for it. [Atho’ “old as the 
hills,” don’t be surprised if within a year 
or two you will find it boomed as a 
novelty.—Eb.] 

Solandra viridiflora produces large, 
trumpet-shaped, greenish-colored flowers. 
Oxalis Ortgiesi has bright yellow flowers 
and purple leaves, is one of the sensitive 
species, Another kind with this pecu- 
liarity in the leaves now in flower, in 
fact very seldom without flowers, is 
named O. Bupleurifolia. 

Pitcairnia corallina is a little like the 
common aspidistra in the leaves; the 
opgnt red flowers are arranged on long 
stalks and are very attractive. Itis an 
excellent house plant, standing lots of 
rough treatment. 


Mibiscus schizopetalus: The flowers 
hang on long stalks and the petals are 
beautifully cut and f:inged. It is an odd 
and pretty species. H. cisplxtanus is a re- 
cently introduced strong growing kind 
with large pink flowers. It makes an 
elegant tub plant for placing out of doors 
insummer. Cassia corymbosa is a fairly 
good yellow flowered shrubby species. 

Desmodium gyrans, the ‘‘telegraph 

lant,’’ should be grown not so much for 
its flowers as for the peculiarity exhibited 
in the constantly moving stipule-like 
leaves. [It iseasily raised from seed.—EbD. ] 

Thunbergia erecta is a_ satisfactory 
greenhouse shrub with large purple or 
white flowers, and it continues in bloom 
alongtime. 7. fragrans, aclimbing species 
with pure white sweet smelling flowers, 
does well in a cool house. T. /aurifolia is 
another strong growing climber with 
very large lilac colored flowers. 

Schubertia grandifiora, a new vine 
from Brazil is bound to become a very 
popular plant. In color, shape and fra- 
grance the flowers resemble those of the 
well known Stephanotis floribunda, but 
are several times larger. It delights ina 
soil composed of equal parts of loam, 
leaf-mold and sand. Inthe warmer parts 
of the country it does grandly out of 
doors in a sunny position. 

poe Evansiana is quite hardy in 
Washington, coming up fresh every year 
from the little bulblets which grow 
abundantly on the stems. It is well 
suited for growing under the greenhouse 
benches, where it will get a moderate 
amount of light; in such positions it will 
increase itself without any trouble. 

Brownea princeps, a grand plant, is now 

in gorgeous bloom; it needs a high house 
for its full development. It has large, 
drooping clusters of brilliant red flowers. 
B. racemosa is a bright pink flowering 
species, and keeps within moderate bounds 
in growth. They all need a rather warm 
temperature. 
‘ Nertum Oleander is familiar to every- 
body. So are itsnumerous varieties. The 
common practice of rooting cuttings in 
bottles of water, halffilled with sand, car 
hardly be improved upon. 

Burbidgea nitida is a pretty red and 
yellow flowered plant, negag be to the 
ginger family; it needs some finely chop- 


ped moss and rough peat mixed with 
ordinary soil. 

Dichorizandra thyrsiflora is a desirable 

lant on account of its big spikes of dark 

lue flowers. Keep it dormant during 
winter. 

Ouvirandra fenestralisis not so difficult 
to grow as most people imagine. They 
are too often killed with kindness. It is 
commonly known as the “‘lace leaf” of 
Madagascar. Submerge it in water in a 
pot of ordinary rich soil, such as would 
suit geraniums, give it as large a tub as 

ssible and keep the water sweet; do not 
et its temperature get below 60° F. and 
shade it slightly from sunshine. 

Some of the orchids now blooming pre 
Epidendrum venosum, a native species, 
and a very pretty one, Cypripedium ni- 
veum, Brassavola cucullata, Dendrobium 
infundibulum, Azrides Sanderiana, Vanda 
Corningi1,Cy pripedium Stonei, Stanhopea 
oculata, Dendrobium moschatum, a grand 
species with big clusters of very pretty 
flowers. Dendrochilum filiforme, with 
long slender hanging racemes of flowers 
resembling a golden chain; Odontoglos- 
sum Schlieperianum, a big flowering 
yellow species; weal GX tea oe Swanianum 
and C. Godefroye, the last named being 
a very distinct and pretty orchid. 

Washington, D.C. | G. W. OLIver. 


TRANSPLANTING VIOLBTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me about transplanting violet 

lants from open ground to cold frame 
or winter blooming. 


New York. MEDICUs. 


A good deal depends upon cultural con- 
ditions, but we will tell you how we do 
with our violets. In spring we set out 
our young plants in rows in the open 
field and cultivateand hoe them and keep 
them perfectly clean, and when their run- 
ners begin to spread too much we pluck 
these off to confine the plants to dense 
stocky clumps. But we let one row of 
plants spread and root all they want to, 
and when we transplant our violets to 
frames we lift these and break them y 
into small well-rooted pieces, and pj A 
them rather close,inthe frame for 1,t 
flowers, and thevjdo finely. We get ,,¢ 


our 
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frames ready about the first of Sep*em- 
ber; they face the south, and are in a 
warm and sheltered place, and we pro- 
vide for banking them around in winter. 
The soil is rich loamy earth with lots of 
well-rotted cow manure init. We like to 
plant early, hence do so in September or 
October. We lift the clumps from the 
open field, carefully preserving all the 
roots, but not being very particular 
about saving all the earth, and plant 
them firmly in the frames, keeping them 
far enough apart tolet them barely touch 
anoth r. Give them lots of water; never 
let them get dry. If the weather is warm 
and dry some lath-shading placed over 
them for afew days will help them. Don’t 
coddle them; a few degrees of frost won't 
hurt them. Violets are delightful at all 
times, but we don’t push them for flow- 
ers till the chrysanthemums are past; 
hence we don’t cover them up before the 
middle of November. Violet plants may, 
previous to August, be spotless pictures 
ot robust health, and then the leaves may 
become specked with white spots, or they 
may ‘‘melt”’ off; this is the virulent violet 
disease. If you plants are diseased root 
them up and burn them up; it will not 
pay to plant them for winter flowers. 


BBGONIAS AND PERNS IN NBW ORLEANS, 


To THE EpiTror oF GARDENING—Sir: I 
am quite successful with all my garden- 
ing except with begonias and _ ferns, 
maiden hair tern chiefly. I can not make 
these plants grow to any satisfaction. 
They make some roots, some start, then 
the leaves drop off and they have a sick 
appearance; watering or no watering, it 
is all the same. M.M 

New Orleans. 


Maiden hair ferns and begonias gener- 
ally thrive admirably under the same cir- 
cumstances; they like to be kept rather 
dry overhead, at the same time the at- 
mosphere should be kept continuously 
moist, and the plants should be shaded 
from sunshine. The ferns will need a 
good deal of water, and so too will the 
begonias in their most active season of 
growth, but during the more inactive 
period less water will do the evergreen 
kinds, and the deciduous or tuberous ones 
when at rest need no water. Begin with 

rfectly healthy plants, absolutely free 
rom insect pests, keep them shaded from 
sunshine, grow them in compz:ratively 
small pots, have the drainage perfect, and 
the soil free trom earth worms, and other- 
wise care for them intelligently. Both 
begonias and ferns do finely under lath 
houses in summer. 

The following letter is from one of the 


most skillful plant growers in the Cres- 
cent City: 


It used to be thought impossible to 
grow tuberous begonias out of doors 
here, but Mr. Papworth, gardenerto Mrs. 
Dr. Richardson, has them in splendid 
form now; every one who sees them ad- 
mires them, and several of us have re- 
solved to try to doit ourselves next vear. 
Mr. Papworth raised his plants from 
seed early last spring, in a little hottom 
heat, and 4s soon as they were large 
enough and danger from frost was past 
he planted them outin a partially shaded 
place, in a well drained bed of leaf mould, 
river sand and well rotted manure. 

REX BEGONIAS.—To have fine Rex be- 
gonias here it is not necessary to keep 
over old plants year after vear; every 
year ratse some young plants from leaves. 
The wavy to do this is to take the old 
leaves and place them in a bench bed of 


sand or fine charcoal, the latter preferred. 
The leaves take root in few days, and in 
a month’s time they will begin to form 
leaves. Keep them growing in summer, 
and in tall plunge their pots in a little 
bottom heat, and in a short time you 
will have fine plants. When they are 
growing vigorously give them a little 
manure water once or twice a week. 


Other begonias, such as B. metallica, 
argentea, guttata and ricinifolia, grow 
very well with me in a soil composed of 
river sand, leaf mould, old manure, fine 
charcoal and a little bone dust. I keep 
them on year after year, and they im- 
prove with age. They must get shade in 
summer. 

I use the same soil for ferns that I do 
tor begonias, omitting the bone dust. In 
summer most of the maid n hair ferns 
look brown with the exception of Adian- 
tum affine and A. trapezifo.me, which 
grow vigorously even with very little 
shading. By having muslin or cheese 
cloth on rollers shading you can give 
plenty of air all the time, and when the 
sun is off youcan raise the shadings. 
Keep the floors about the plants damp 
all the time. C.R.P. 

New Orleans. 


The Fruit Garden. 


THB BEST STRAWBBRRIBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What six varieties, two early, two 
medium and two late of strawberries 
would you advise me to plan: for home 
use? I wish the very best regardless of 
price. C.H.P 

Stockbridge, Mass. 


To answer the above for myself is an 
easy task, but for another with entirely 
different soil, taste and surroundings is 
far more difficult, Pearl; Bubach, Leader, 
Saunders or Crawford, Gandy, and Par- 
ker Earle would answer my purpose. 

Now what is your idea of very best—is 
it size or quality and flavor? No straw- 
berry yet known will hold its size right 
through the season. The old Downing 
used to come as near it as any, but Ihave 
had to discard it on account of its ten- 
dency to blight, the great scourge of the 
strawberry. The first named fills the 
above requirements very well. The sec- 
ond excels in size but drops a point or 
two in quality. The third, fourth and 
fifth will compare favorably with the 
preceding with perhaps a point below 
the second in size, The sixth 1s late, large, 
solid, handsome and good, but not so 
productive, the seventh is the smallest of 
the lot, but so good, perfect in form and 
so unique in habit that I should include 
it in the list of late varieties. It is true it 
attempts too much and the late pickings 
are small and more or less deformed, but 
they are sweet and remind one so much 
of the wild st awberries of ourchildhood. 
All the above named are vigorous grow- 
ers and ought to satisfy the eye, palate, 
or pocket. They have become standard 
sorts. 

In size, flavor and qualitv some of the 
new ones are said toexcel. Timbrel seems 
to have these claims supported by the 
best authorities. Our plants were re- 
ceived in very poor condition and 50 per 
cent. died. Another season we hope to 
speak from personal experience. Of one, 
the “Hunt,"’ we can say it is the best and 
most promising of all the new ones we 
have ontrial. It is not vet offered-for 


sale. If one wants the best regardless of 

rice he inight try the Marshall, hailing 
hon Massachusetts. The price $10 per 
dozen, is no object to some, for ‘berries 
fourteen to the quart and vines twenty 
inches high.” This variety took the 
first prize at the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society’s exhibition last month. 


Of course, Mr. Editor, you will say 
Sharpless should be included in the list of 
six; all right for your soil but not for 
mine. E. WILLIAMS. 

Montclair, N. J. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES. 


All the last year’s feeding roots of New 
England’s grape vines, page 329, especially 
those nearest to or within nine or ten 
inches of the surface of the border are 
probably decayed simply by having three 
feet of hot horse manure placed over them 
in winter Now the quickest and best 
way to get over the case is this: As the 
rods are break‘ng strongest three feet or 
so at the bottom with here and therea 
stray shoot upwards, don’t be afraid to 
sacrifice the ten year old rods and the 
strong side shoots at the bottom. Take 
a saw, and sever each rod, leaving a 
stump twelve inches long, then with a 
sharp knife cut smooth the rough wound 
left by the saw, especially the outside 
next the bark, then merely draw a hot 
iron over these same wounds, and im- 
mediately put on with a brush some 
painter’s styptic to close up the pores. 
Some sap may woze out for a week or 
two but nothing to be frightened about. 
Select two shoots from each stump near- 
est the root and of equal size if you can 
get them; train them up straight and at 
equal distance apart after the first three 
feet from the root. Your outside border 
is excellent two feet deep with cement 
bottom, don’t give it any manure and 
don’t mulch it, but forkit ligt.tly over, so 
that the water and rain can penetrate it 
evenly all over, but never alluw it to get 
dry. My reason for not manuring or 
mulching the border this summer, is that 
the young rods will beas strongas it will 
be possible to ripen them without these. 
Give air early during the hot mornings of 
June, July and August, but very cau 
tiously when the east winds are blowing, 
shutting off air early in the afternoon, 
with luts of moisture in the house to 
guard against burning the foliage. Of 
course this is no method for a house with 
fruit growing and ripening; what you 
now want is growth for the coming year. 
By the middle of July the roots will have 
recovered their old-time vigor; by the 
end of August they will have forced a 
double lot of rods to the top the house, 
about one-fourth as thick as the ten year 
old ones. By careful attention this sum- 
mer and fall, you can have a full crop of 
fruit from bottom to top in this way. 
Each alternate vine is to be pruned at the 
middle at pruning time, the other will be 
lett clearto the top. You can train the 
side laterals over top of the long rod one 
half way up, giving the long rod _ the 
same advantage from the middle up. The 
short one will be the permanent vine, 
and the long one ought to have the heavi- 
est crop, as it should be cut out as soon 
as the truit is cut. To make sure of ripen- 
ing the thick rods thoroughly. hard and 
nut brown, give some fire heat during the 
day through September and October 
letting the temperature down cool at 
night—have air on hot nights and days. 
and don't flower any chrysanthemunss in 
that house this fall. You won't require 
heat to-ripen the wood the succec ding fall. 

By all «means use tobacco stems; they 
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can be used three or four times with ad- 
vantage, and don't wait until you see 
insects before you put them on. A little 
might be put on, right at the stem of 
vine as soon as the first leaf is developed, 
a little more after they are done flower- 
ing, and a good lot when the grapes 
are beginning tocolor; it will save syring- 
ing and spoiling thebloom. Don't prune 
any laterals during the early summer. 
If a grapery cannot have air on before 
seven a.m. these hot mornings leave on 
a little all night; a stuffy house in the 
morning 1s as bad for mildew as an east 
wind oradry border. Davip ALLAN. 
Winchester, Mass. 


THE MARSHALL STRAWBERRY, & grand 
new variety, was one of the main attrac- 
tions of our Horticultural Exhibition at 
Boston last week. Fora large fruit it is 
by far the best berry I ever saw ortasted. 
It is cone-shaped, well finished, dark 
colored, and glossy, and the flesh is firm 
and luscious. It well merited the judges’ 
decision. ‘‘The best berry in any class.” 

DaviID ALLAN. 

Winchester, Mass., June 26, 1893. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


MUSHROOM SPAWN. 


To THE EpitorR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Where can 1 buy some of that mush- 
room spawn that produces mushrooms 
in four weeks and state price, etc. per 
pound? W. F. O. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Six weeks is the average time taken by 
spawn, between planting time and gpet- 
ting mushrooms fit to gather. By reason 
of certain cultural conditions or manipu- 
lation, mushrooms may be had carher or 
la‘er. Apply tothe seedsmen advertising 
in GARDENING. 


GOMPOSTBD MANURE FOR ONIONS OR OTHER 
ROOTS. 


To THE EpItoR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Would I obtain good value for coarse 
horse stable manure by ploughing it un- 
der in a fallow (on land not worn out) 
during July and August, and afterward 
thoroughlv soaking by irngation? Or 
would it be more profitable to compost 
the manure with tough sods taken off 
loamy prairie? Should a compost of this 
kind be ploughed under in the fall or 1m- 
mediately betore planting to onions or 
roots in the spring ? A. B. 

Medical Lake, Washington, June 14, 
1893. 


Compost the manure and sods by all 
means. It would be good to have the 
manure well wetted and put up in a 
firmed, yard-high yile, of anv length or 
width, to rot; and to prevent evapora- 
tion by wind or sunshine, and fire tang- 
ing, cover the heap over with a twelve or 
eighteen inches deep layer of the sods. 
Have it all well wetted, and after a few 
weeks turn the whole mass, mixing it to- 
gether in the turning; put it up in a heap 
as before and firm it, and if it is in any 
way dry soak it with water or stable 
drainings and cover over al] with a layer 
of loam. Put it on the ground thick and 
plow it under in fall. If'you manure for 
root crops in spring the manure should 
be thoroughly rotted. We always ma- 
nure and plow deep our onion ground in 
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the fall, so too we do for beets, carrots, 
salsifty, scorzonera and parsnips, but we 
are not so particular about potatoes, or 
mangels; as turnips, aside trom a few 
early ones, are always a second crop we 
never manure specially for them. 


Miscellaneous. 


fi CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW IN NEW ZBALAND, 


Some kind friend at the antipodes has 
sent us a marked copy of the New Zea- 
land Herald, containing a lengthy report 
ofthe Third Annual Show of the Auck- 
land Chrysanthemum Society, which was 
held in Choral Hall, Auckland, April 21 
to 23. We are told that ‘‘the decorations 
are thoroughly characteristic, and the 
effect excellent. The main hall is made a 
scene of beauty by the blending of New 
Zealand foliage, artistically arranged. 
The stage is a forest scene, large trees 
decorating the outlines, and in front isa 
fine display of the cabbage tree. The base 
of the stage 1s not decorated, but illumi- 
nated by chrysanthemums as pot plants. 
The fiont of the gallery and the sides of 
the hall are picturesquely set off with 
nikau fronds, with cabbage-tree heads as 
centres for the expansion of the palms, 
and at the other end, under the gallery, 
there is a xood display of chrysanthe- 
mum pot plants, set off with evergreen 
decorations.” 

Among the leading new varieties are 
mentioned Lihan B. Bird, Mrs. Fottler, 
Mrs. I. W. Clarke, Mrs. De Witt Smith, 
Etoile de Lyon, Rohallion, and so on 


PLANTING FLOWERS ON GRAVBS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Will vou or some of your readers tell us 
in regard to the best thing to usein ceme- 
tery work? One florist informs us that 
he makes a solid carpet of bright colored 
alternanthera keeping it nicely trimmed 
and says it gives the best satisfaction. 
We think something hardy would be 
much more desirable. We should be much 
pleased if flonsts who have been doing 
this kind of work would tell us through 
GARDENING Just what they use, and if the 
surtace of grave should be mound or flat? 

MARGRAVE, WARD & Co. 

Hiawatha, Kan. 


We use very extensively fur covering 
graves the hardy little myrtle (Vinca 
minor), and find it quite satisfactory, but 
if vour correspondent wishes to try it, 
one thing must be borne in mind, if you 
want a good luxuriant growth, the first 
and important thing to consider is the 
preparation of the soil. Our plan is to 
dig out the old soil to a depth of eighteen 
inches, and replace it with good fresh loam 
well ennched with a liberal supply of barn 
yard manure. The plants are placed about 
two inches apart and well watered; to 
pve a finished look sprinkle a layer of 
eaf mould over the grave when the plants 
are in, in a a short timea rich growth 
will be the reward tor this careful plant- 
ing and the second vear will give even 
better results. Weeds should always be 
kept out, and the grav:s trimmed after 
the myrtle flowers, that being a good 
time for such work. Onsome of the graves 
a narrow band of sweet alyssum is 
planted around the myrtle. which also 
give a neat finish, the white flowers of the 
alyssum contrasting beautifully with the 
rich green of the myrtle. This I think is 
the most satisfactory way of planting a 
grave, either with or without the alyssum. 
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Another way. On some graves we use 
the English ivy, which is well enough 
when young, but as it gets old it is 
coarse and difficult to keep under con- 
trol in a space the size of the top of a 

ave, although a grave planted with ivy 
in the centre with a border of Euony mus 
radicans variegatus, f r a few vears is 
very good, but should be reset every three 
or four years t? keep itin good condition. 

Again, there are those who preter 
plants of a flowering or foliage nature, 
quite a number we plant twice; the first 
planting is a dwarf torm of myosotis, sur- 
rounded by white daisies. These always 
please; the second planting is usually a 
line of Pilea muscosa, in the centre, next 
a double row of Alternanthera parony- 
chioides mayor, surrounded with a band 
of Echeveria Mexicana; this looks well, 
and should be slightly raised above the 
surface. Forthe myrtle and ivy grave we 
prefer to plant on the flat surface, so as 
to retain the moiscure in our hot summer 
season. 

Our early flowers were splendid, and so 
very satisfactory. Double white tulip La 
Candeur and other late varieties were 
splendid. The shrubs—well, I wish I 
could tell you how I love them and what 
a place they fill; but then vou know bet- 
ter than I do. The rhododendrons are 
just past their best. Virgilea lutea is ele- 
gant, roses are just coming on, and pxo- 
nias, especially the beautiful Richardson's 
seed ings, promise fine. 

JoHN G. BARKER, 
Superintendent Forest Hills Cemetery, 
near Boston. 

June 17, 1893. 


BOOKS ON LANDSGAPE GARDENING. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What is the best book on Landscape Gar- 
dening in America’ J. B. B. 

Aberdeen, Md. 


In answer to yourcorrespondent'senquiry 
as to the best book on landscape garden- 
ing in America I would say that “A 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to North 
America”’ by A. J. Downing, New York is 
generally considered to be the best. It is 
undoubtedly as correct in theory as any 
modern work, but in practice it is some- 
what behind the times, as it was first 
published in 1844, and the different edi- 
tions up to the last in 1875 have not been 
materially chauged, except by the addi- 
tion of supplementary matter. ‘Rural 
Essays’’ by the same author also contain 
much of value on the subject of landscape 
ardening. 

‘The Art of Beautifying Suburban Home 
Grounds of Small Extent” by F. J. Scott, 
which was republished in 1886 under the 
title of “‘Beautiful Homes” may be con- 
sidered the next in importance. There are 
numerous publications which have been 
recently issued in which there is much of 
interest and value to those who are seek- 
ing information on the subject, but in 
none of them are the underlying princi- 
ples of landscape gardening stated in as 
well an organized and systematic way as 
in those named. They relate either to 
planting, principally, or they are a series 
of more or less detached essays or com- 
pilations which are brought together in 
book form. WARREN H. MANNING. 


SCARLET GERANIUMS for next winter's 
blooming sbould be seen to now. If you 
have not already done sostrike some cut- 
tings at once. Plants lifted and potted 
in September seldom bloom before New 
Year's. 
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A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRaNG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and .all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3 50; half morocco, 84.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. . .. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Premium American 
PANSY SEEDS. 


New Crop Grown by WM. TOOLE, Baraboo, Wis. 
Have the largest collection in the United 
States. Extra Choice Mixed, 1 pkt., 
10c.; trade pkt., 20c.; % oz., 50c. Se- 
lected Mixed, 1 pkt., 15c.; trade pkt, 
30c.; % 0z, 75c. 

Hesperian Pansies, 

1 pkt., 25c.; trade pkt., 50c. . 

‘¢How to Grow Pansies.’’ 


Sent ‘free with Catalogue, describing 
82 varieties and mixtures. 


WM. TOOLE, P“Sbt 


9 SPECIALIST, 
BARABOO, WIS. 


Palms and Draczenas, 
LRGEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


PALMS from l5c. to $1.00 and up to $25.00 each. 

DRACAENAS from 10c. to $2.00 each. Large stock 
of other Decorative Plants. Send Hor catalogue: 
Wholesale lists to dealers. : 


W. J. HESSER, Prop. Palm Gardena. 
PLATTSMNOUTH, NEBRASKA. 


PANSIES._u# 


Strong, stocky plants, for Fall bloom- 
ing; ready now. $1.00 per 100, by 
express only. . . . . 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Ernst Riemschnelder’s 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


for Fall Importation. 
For particulars apply to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS tor 
Rare New Tropical Fruit 


and Ornamental Plants and 
‘e\, Trees, Shrubbery, Vines 
‘al Palms, Ferns, Aquatics. 
\p'\\ Orange Trees, Bam boos, etc. 
Stock safely shipped every- 
7) Where. 
Send stamp for new and full 
Catalogue which tells all 
about the subject. 
Established 1885. 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. 


Orchids —— 


AMATEURS. 
WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


oe 


Speen STOUR ; 
7 INAMERICA:\60 PACE Wat \, 
tr CATALOGUE FREE We 
 ELLWANGER & BARRY 
STounr Hope Ni RSERIES 


FPROCHESTER:-N*Y- 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


Wiite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 


CYPRESS , ° <>, A monthly journal issued by 
BUILDING © ~S the largest engraving house 
‘ 4 dS in the United States. 


MATERIAL 


of every description. 


MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS. J. MANZ & CO. 


Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 183, 185, 187 llonroe Street, 


TheA.T.StearnsLumber Co. . . CHICAGO. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. 


LAWN VAS ES- 


The largest in the market for the money. 


17x2U in.. price $1.00; with base 17x34 in.. price $1.75 
2x? in.. price $1.50; with base 2Ux36 In., price $2.25 


Send for our price list of Standard Flower Pots, 
Plain and Fancy Vases, etc. Terms cash f. o. b. 
Address 


HILFINGER BROS., Pottery, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Stoves & Ranges. 
Latest and Best. 
All styles & sizes. 
Now is the time to buy and save the 
heat and dirt of coal 3 se 


JNO. D. BANGS & CO., | 


ee 270 State Street, CHICAGO. 
ATTEND CHICAGO ATHEN-EUM, | 


Atheneum Bldg, 18 to 26 Van Buren St. 


Engraving by all Processes. 


Southern Plants for 


Southern Homes 
Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
Chrysanthemums, Choice 
Roses,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 
South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfac- 
«tion Guaranteed. 
Raisers of Pea Fowls 
(and Bronze Turkeys. 
= J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 


Greenhouse 


This well-known school, now In ita 23rd year. e njoys os 

a high reputation for thorough instruction and H t 

practical usefulness. Open all the yearto both ea Ing. 
sexes. Special Summer School July 5th to 

Aug. 19th. 1ts Business and Shorthand Schools. 

rec CA eee In by meld Spo re pa are of high SIMPLEST, BEST, 
standard an ive individual instruction en- 

tirely. Architectural. Freehand and Mechanica! ECONOMICAL, 


Drawing. classes under experlenced Instructors. are 
maintained, afternoons. evenings and Sat. morning 
Address E. I. GALVIN, Supt., for new catalogue. 


Wilks Water Heaters. 


S. WILKS MFG. €0., 


123 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO ILL. 
Send for stailogue. 


2 


(5 AKDENER—Practieal, energetic and thoroughly 
Capable gardener, can take full charge of any 
place, experienced + every branch. Married, with 
only one son aged 21. can zo as coachman or assistant 
gardener Best of eeteraaten 
Wallingford, I’. O., Del. Co., Pa. 


Address VW DD; Ty 


Y 
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SHheage | HITCHINGS & CO., 
bay 5,000 denen of these tose every coe | Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


anit is is aa eaesCheil: eee HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
nitz, Germany, by the best 5 
al 


Stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 
giving it great elasticity 
' Se and splendid wearing quali- 
i “\ » ties. The gauge is so fine 


Se 


. y 
o: - 
-” 


ge 


) it resembles silk. The col- MW ‘f i es 
wy) Ors are Modes, Tans, and re rete f .3 wi 
uy Greys, also in perfect fast me Wh TANATNAYEG NA VIAICN NEL 148 1ANEN 
black. eae BE a | 
: aot ins ~~ aX; oe ee — ofa . ae ‘ ese . RO: e=* 
You can pay 50 cents SSS : 


Ep and get not as good. IRON-FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 
Wesel them abi2>- cents Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 


Sd COA a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 
COLES When ordering include 2 | Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


? fi Goes cents for postage a Single HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


pair, 10 cents for % doz. When welling mention Gardexitne: 


niger (7HEMALTESE CROSS BRAND 
3 THE VERY BEST oF GARDEN & LAWN TRADE MARK 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
mos E 


a CHICAGO. 
+f *, Sif your dealer doesniot haveitsend direct to themanufacturers 


bo. 2 tew'vone” The Gutta Percha & Rubber Mig. Co, . oy 


—-— 


H. Tl. HOOKER COFPANY, 


- « §7 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


Pps) —idetel | NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS — 
We furnish the . Write for latest prices. 4 & & «a FOR GREENHOUSES. 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 


for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 

A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


We have made great improvements !n machinery. and 

| OW R O S have also discovered a better Yor: oa that we we are HON now 
e menu teens I eLOWwEr jelly sper 

our make are the best In tc market. Freight ra bates rey care low from ith cen and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we wil! send you figures onany quantity you want 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


Lockland Launber Co., aL 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. AWARDS, 
ee ATi A ' FOUR 
(JREENHOUSE Mb P RE peer 
HEATERS, oTTHESS Lohan 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only ° EK. HIPPAKD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


SASH 


Greenhouse Heating 
AND VENTILATING. 
Superior Hot Water Boilers. 
John A. Scollay, 
74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


g2 Send for Catalogue. 


JOHN C. MONINGER, 
297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


pag gdate SOMTORE, BEAUTY 
mnected with 


: WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 


| PERFECT * DENTIFRICE. 


Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
m@the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 
— ing gums. Recommended by Den- 
tists and Physiclans. Sold by first- 
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THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, tioning it every time you write an Som Deepa a org Fk leld & C on 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. ' advertiser in these columns. p ivalker & Co.. Mandel Bros., Schles: 


You will benefit Gardening by men- 


= inger & Mayer. 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S| UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. SS 


CONCERT ® The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert ArtiStS. + + © 6 # « « + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole BMactors 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND FLOOR) CHICAGO. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., Spring's First Blossoms 


Horticultural Architects <® Builders, are from the HOLLAND BULBS. such as 


STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, etc. 
Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . ~© MARCH TO MAY is the blooming time 
of these gay spring beauties, but you must 


Plant in September or October, 


and the earlier the better. We have splen- 
did bulbs of the best sorts. Send for cata- 
logue. FREE. ...... 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
s3rd Year. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large six-sto patuine. to ene 
the one recently destroyed by fire and 


" ‘Front visw a a  astien aif sae exhibit at the World’s Fair. bir arias Piant in the Wert es 
4&3 SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ondy th atpply noods ih anitlved aeantities oad of 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., pec aa ery ae 


Mention GARDENING. Ir vington-on-= H udson, N. Y. Catalogues and price-lists Poiana on application. 
A. H. HEWS & CO., 
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STRAWBERRI ES. 


Have you eaten berries picked fresh from your own 
plants in your own rien? If not. you don’ t know 
bn possibilities of this be some of our se- 


rry. 
varieties for family use. Some of them don’t 
produce so heavily or ship so well as the market 
sorts, but you will enjoy them more if for your 


own eating. We have the market sorts also. 


Pot-Grown Plants 


as shown In the cut are much the’ best. The roo 
Flee all there—and g roots too. You can't Chit 
te from the open ground without losing some 
Pt Pine fine white working roots. Such plante will 
grow—but not like the pot-grown plants where 
every root Is saved. 
Plant in July and August 


to get the best results. Our handsome catal e, 
with latest information as to varieties and culture 
free. Ready now. 


Ellwanger & Barry, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Hardy Plants. 


fail ee. of far the best ee ait a hiete Sires: 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

PAZONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITB PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
Mention Gardening. 


BLOOMINGTON (Phoenix) NURSERY. .. . 
600 Acres. irteen Greenhouses. 


Trees Plants 


We offer a large and fine stock of every description 

of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
FEOBES Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants 
Fruit and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced 
Catnicaue mailed tree. Established 1852. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Tl. 


CANNAS_ > 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’o1 


Send for Cata- 


and all the aoe sorts. 
logue. . . . 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
WATER LILIES. 


seed. Tubers. and Plants. ready for shipment at 
ali seasons. and to all purts of the globe. When 
yeu visit the World's bain. dont fall to inspeet 
our Eahtbit of “Aquottes in the larze Fountain 
Basin, in tront of Horticultural Hall. 


WI. TRICKER, DONGAN bcs a . 


GA RDENIN G. 


ee ee) 15 


Silver Cup awarded us for Meteor Roses. ex- 
hibited at Madison Square Garden, 18$2, 
for best 25 Red Roses of any variety. 


BURPEE’S 


:.. ar Wier Flowering 


We still have fine stocks of the two leaders, 


Kite dy MMG. Cardin Testott 


#merican Beauty, Bridern maid, Kaiserin Augus‘a 
Victoria, Perle, Mermet, Cusin, Niphetos, etc. 


Write us for quotations stating quantities 
d kinds wanted. 


Our large handsomely illustrated catalogue mailed 


free on iia aeeraies 


F. R. Pierson Company, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. 


A \ 


SEEDS 


GROW. 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 


BURPEE’S 


SEEDS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK: 
26 Barclay St. 


Potted Strawberry Plants. 


It set out in July, August or September will produce 
2.crop of berries in June next year. 
mer price list. mailed free, describes the best varieties, 
which we offer in strong rooted pot-grown plants 
now ready for delivery, also Celery and Cabbage 
plants, Vegetable and Flower seeds for Summer and 
Fall sowing, and seasonable sundries for the garden. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


CANNAS 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


Our Mid-Sum- 


714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue.:--- 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


ONE MILLION «*« « x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 

plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 

parks, cemeteries and private oe 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNASIENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS... 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, np 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
mental Plants In Amerten. Four Catalovites 
(es panes, dlustrated: free oon application. 


Send your Iist of needs for rates. 


THE READING NURSERY, 


JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS, 


LOW PRICES. . 


My import price list for ruilpea 
Narcissi, Crocus, Lilies, Rhod earone 
Azaleas, ‘and all Dutch and French Bulbs is 
now ready, and will Pe sent free on applia- 
tion. . . . .. 


J. Wilkinson ‘Elliott, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Plants. ... 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FINE CUT ROSES 


always on hand. Other cut flowers in 
season. Boxes of cut flowers carefully 
packed sent to any address from $1.00 


upward. aiso plants of all sorts. 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


RICHARD INSALT) Mgre Hackettstown, N. J. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, Editor. 
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THE GARDENING COMPANY, 
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The Flower Garden. 


FLOWERS IN PRUIT TREE BORDBRS. 


Our illustration shows a walk running 
across the kitchen garden at Dosoris, 
looking east. The walk itself is 260 feet 
long and six feet wide, and on either side 
of it is a grass verge a little over a foot 
broad, then a six foot wide cultivated 
border filled with dwarf pear trees set 
four feet from the edge of the walk, and 
ten feet apart from one another. The 
border, on its other side, is edged with sea 
thrift, or sea pink, as it is often termed 
(Armeria vulgaris). As the trees don’t fill 
up the whole space in the same manner as 
a hedge would, there is a good deal of 
available planting room, say in front and 
at the back of the trees, and between 
them, which we can use for flowers, and 
we do this eagerly, filling up every inch 
of space. You can see the flowers in the 
picture. On the right hand are Indian 
pinks, on the left Drummond phlox, with 
verbenas between both; besides these 
there are mimulus, lobelia, China asters, 
seedling carnations, stocks, browallias, 
Zanzibar balsams, pansies, snapdragons, 
and many other common flowers. Be- 
cause the land 1s pretty good, and we 
keep it enriched and the surface unfasten- 
ed these flowers do very well and brighten 
up our gardens quite prettily. 

An ornamental roadway runs along at 
either end of the oneshown in our picture, 
and one somewhat similar to itself inter- 
sects it in the middle, with intersecting 
small paths between the middle crossing 
and the end; and all are bordered and 
blossomed with decorative plants. This 
shows you plainly that because your 
garden is a vegetable patch or a fruit tree 
vard there is no excuse for your having it 
bare of floral beauty all summer. The 
little flowering plantsdon't hurt the fruit 
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trees in the least, but they add immensely 
to the beauty and attractiveness of the 
borders. 

These d warf fruit trees do well, especially 
the pears; indeed just now (August 1) 
some of the trees, in robust health and 
luxuriant foliage, and loaded with fine 
fruit, are a handsome sight, and the 
handsomest and thriftiest of all is Clapp’s 
Favorite. Well, Glout Morceau, although 
of a different type, might vie with it in 
thrifty growth, but notin showy fruit; 
in fact, although this pear tree grows ad- 
mirably and bears fairly well, ite fruit 
with us is of little good. We keep the 
kind for variety’ssake and the tree for its 
beauty. But Captain, the sagaious old 
collie dog, has found a use for it. It was 
a very hot day about the middle of July 
when the photograph from which our 
illustration wasengraved was taken, and 
Captain, being an old dogand a wise one, 
preferred tbe cool shade of the pear tree 
to the warm sunshine, and he looks 
around appealingly to his little friends, as 
much as to say: ‘‘Comeover here, there’s 
room in the shade of this Glout Morceau 
for us three.”’ 


HARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM AUGUST 5. 


Most of the varieties of summer bloom- 
ing phloxes are dwarf and of erect habit 
growing from one to three feet high. They 
have long, narrow, shining leaves—and 
large heads of showy flowers of various 
colors. They like rich soil and lots of 
water. They are easily increased by cut- 
tings or division of the old plants, and 
new varieties may be obtained from seeds. 
Some of the best varieties in bloom now 
are Eclaiecur, carmine, with rosy salmon 
and white centre; Boule de Feu, bright 
salmon; General Chaunzy, oneof the most 
brilliant; General Brice, fiery red; Regulus, 
carmine, with violet centre; Hercules, 
rosy purple; Amazon, creamy white; 
Lagina, rosy purple; Iris, bluish violet; 
Joseph Bara, crimson purple; James Ben- 
nett, light rose with crimson centre, and 
Mrs. Tennant, white withcrimson centre. 

Lilium superbum is growing and flow- 
ering well among the rhododendrons, 
They seem to like the damp peaty soil 
that these shrubs grow in and throw up 
large thick stems eight to nine feet which 
are terminated with large heads of orange- 
red and yellow flowers. L. Canadense is 
making a fine show of nodding yellow 
flowers. L. lJongiflorum has large, white 
trumpet flowers. Allthese lilies are hardy, 
thriving in rich moist sandy soil, but 
they must not be disturbed too often. 

Statice latifolia has tufts of broad, ob- 
long leaves, and broad panicles of light 
blue flowers. Statice incana has heads of 
white, rose and red flowers; it grows 
about a foot high. Thesesealavenders do 
wellin a deep lhght soil and open situa- 
tion. Thev are easily increased by seeds. 

Rudheekia speciosa is a compact; plant 


No. 23. 


with large showy orange yellow flowers. 
It likes good soil and lots of water. 

Pentstemon gentianoides has large 
showy panicles of purplish red flowers; 
P. pulchellus has dark purple blooms and 
P. Richardsoni is making a good show of 
violet colored blossoms. 

The double form of Achillea Ptarmica 
oe from two to three feet high aud 

as heads of small double white flowers. 
The double form of A. serrata is rather 
like the above, but its flowers are barel 
asdouble. Both grow well in rich soil 
and an open position. 


A large and effective plant of Acanthus 
latifolius, about two yards across and 
four feet high is flowering profusely. It 
is planted in deep rich soil in a sheltered 
position and protected in the winter with 
a good covering of leaves. Michauxia 
campanuloides is related to our harebells; 
it grows about four feet high and hasa 
pyramid of white recurved flowers. It 
grows here in an open position and good 


rich soil. Convolvulus Mauritanicus is a 
trailing plant covering the ground with 
dark green leaves and pale blue flowers. 


[ Acanthus latifolius lives over winter 
in the borders at Dosoris, but needs a 
heavy mulching. Michauxia campanu- 
Joides is never reliable with us out of 
doors no matter how we protect it in the 
open ground, but by lifting the fleshy roots 
in fall and wintering them in moist earth 
ina re or warm-clad frame, and plant- 
ing them out again in spring, they grow 
and flower beautifully. We can do noth- 
ing with Convolvulus Mauritanicus asa 
hardy plant; if we wish to enjoy it we 
have got to bring it indoors in winter 
either into the house, pit, or cool green- 
Ded” and plantit out again in spring.— 

D. 


Mimulus' cardinalis, the cardinal 
flower is very showy. It grows about 
twenty inches high and likes a shady, 
moist situation. Fin wet meadows espe- 
cially by the side of ditches but in open 
sunny situations as well as shady places 
it grows and blooms beautifully in a wild 
state hereabout.—Ep.] Seeds sown in 
the spring give nice plants which bloom 
all the summer. 

The plantain lilies (Funkia) are hand- 
some and valuable hardy plants. Some 
of them have beautiful variegated foliage, 
just as pretty as some of the fine foliaged 
plants we have ingreenhouses. They are 
excellent plants for planting under trees 
and in shady places; put grow best in 
deep rich soil. They are easily increased 
by dividing the roots. Those in bloom 
now are /ancifolia and its variety albo- 
marginata, ovata and Sieboldi. 

Aconitum lycoctonum is a strong and 
vigorous monkshood growing from three 
to four feet high, and having elongated 
spikes of creamy yellow flowers. The 
common monkshood, A. napellus, grow, 
from-three to.foutfect high and its flow. 
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ers, which are dark blue, are produced in 
racemes one or two feet long. A. varie- 
gatum is a stately plant, four feet high, 
with large showy panicles of variegated 
flowers, sky-blue and white. All grow 
well in any ordinary borderand areeasily 
raised from seed or by dividiug the roots. 
Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


If you have any pattern or fancy beds 
filled with coleus, feverfew and the like, 
keep them cut down to proper shape, and 
never let the lines or panels of different 
plants run into one another. Keep the 
old flowers and decaying leaves plucked 
off of the geraniums, leaving them on im- 
parts a lazy disinterested appearance. 
Crab grass, purslane, ragweed, pigweed, 
and the like grow very fast now, but 
don’t let them get a footing among your 
flowers; and the season for chickweed is 
at hand, constant hoeing and raking will 
subdue it. Don’t have any seedy, weedy, 
decaying plants in your borders, cut 
them down and remove the offensive 
parts. If you are keeping some holly- 
hocks, bellflowers, or larkspur for seed, 
don’t let them lop over everything, but 
tie them up neatly to a stout stake about 
half as long as they are tall. 

Save as many selt-sown seedlings of 
your flowers that come up in your bor- 
ders as .ou want, and weed out the rest. 
This is the chief month for such seedlings 
to appear. Pansies, foxgloves, campan- 
ulas, larkspur, eschscholtzia, sweet wil- 
liams, coreopsis, and the like come up in 
quantity. 

This is a good time of the year to hft, 
divide, and transplant herbaceous plants, 
but first let the ground get a good soak- 
ing rain; by planting now, even if they 
don't grow much they make good roots 
and take a firm hold of the ground before 
winter sets in. Of course we shouldn't 
interfere with such plants as hehanthus, 
autumn phloxes, mist flower and the lke 
that prow and bloom in latesummer and 
fall. 


A HOTBED IN AUGUST. 


When the weather is broiling hot may 
seem ridiculous to many, but it's just 
what we make every vear to strike our 
cuttings in. Take an ordinary frame 
against an east or north facing wall or 
fence or else where protected from the 
southwest sunshine, and have a foot or 
sixteen inches decp of hot manurein it and 
ten or twelve inches clear space ahove 
that, and you ha a fine medium forcut- 
tings. The sashes must be shaded, and 
the frame ventilated by tilting the sashes 
up to the side all the time, Have a laver 
three or four inches deep of sand, light 
loam, or sifted ashes over the manure to 
plunge the pots containing the cuttings 
in, or set the boxes on. Beware of the 
ammonia from the hot manure, tor it will 
scorch your cuttings, and if vou keep the 
frame close the accumulated damp will 
rot them off. At the same time although 
a hotbed has its advantages, it isn't at 
all necessary. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 


By this term we mean the tender plants 
we set out in our gardens in summer, as 
peraniums, coleus, etc. Put ina lot of all 
kinds ofgeranium cuttings in pots, flats, 
or a sheltered but not much shaded spot 
in the garden. Be more careful about 
heliotropes, coleuses and alternantheras, 
for while they root quicker they also wilt 
quicker, Put in some cuttings of double 


ee 


and extra fine petunias. A capital place 
for cuttings of most of these plants now 
is a frame, with shaded sashes; but be 
careful not to keep it too close or too 
wet. itis often a difficult matter to root 
cuttings of abutilons, hibiscus, lantanas, 
and lemon verbena from outdoor grown 

lants at this time of year; we prefer lift- 
ing the old plants in September, cutting 
them well back, potting them into as 
small pots as we can crowd their roots, 
and then from the young growth they 


‘make in winter and spring propagate the 


stock. Salvias, single petunias, lobelias, 
gaura, and all other plants that grow 
readily from seed, we merely save seed 
from and sow it in spring. In the case of 
ageratum that comes from seed unevenly, 
at lifting tyme we save an old plant or 
two, keep them in pots or boxes over 
winter and tear them up into many pieces 
in spring. 


SUMMER GARE OF PINKS AND GARNATIONS, 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: In 
the interesting paper on carnations in 
GARDENING, January 15, there is no note 
given forthe treatment of hardy perennial 
pinks and carnations when the blooming 
period is over. Should they be cut down 
as in the case of Oriental poppies? If I 
had re-read number nine of GARDENING 
this spring my border of pinks and car- 
nations would have been much finer, as I 
allowed too many flower buds on a stalk 
too slender to hold them upright. They 
fell overin masses, and much of the b-auty 
of the bloom has been lost, although I 
supported them with strings stretched 
from stake to stake. I am now carrying 
out suggestions in July 15 of GARDENING 
with regard to Canterbury bells in all 
varieties. I have agreat many seeds just 
appearing. A. M. F. 

Falmouth, Mass. 


As soon as the hardy pinks have done 
blooming we cut over their old flower 
stems, and aside from keeping the ground 
about them well hoed and clean, and 
being careful to prevent any neighboring 
plants to grow over them, we let them 
alone til early spring, when we hit, divide 
and replant them. When the carnations 
have done blooming we treat them in 
much the same way as we do pinks, ex- 
cept that we pluck up and throw away 
all single-flowered sorts anu tte double 
ones of washy or unpleasant colors; a 
good many of the plants of the chore 
sorts may have anenervated appearance, 
and these we throw away too. We al- 
ways have the best success with the 
plants we raise atresh every year, and 
with this end in view we laver some of 
the old clumps in summer, or pot a few of 
them and bring them indoors to give us 
cuttings in winter, for outdoor cuttings 
do not root readily; or we raise a fresh 
lot from seed every year, planting them 
out in summer, lifting them in the fall and 
wintering them incold frames and plant- 
ing them out in early spring where we 
want them to bloom. It we should keep 
them over a second vear they wouldn't 
have the sturdy vigor they had the vear 
before, so we don't do it. It 1s most 
satisfving and encouraging to the editor 
to know that not only do the readers of 
GARDENING peruse the current issues, but 
that they are also continuously consult- 
ing the back numbers, and this is par- 
ticularly noticeable among our new sub- 
scribers, who, after they have got one or 
two numbers, almost invanably write to 
ask if it is possible for them to get the 
bick numbers. And all of this comes of 
filling GARDENING with the plain, un- 


varnished, practical truth in its simplest, 
most progressive and helpful form. The 
miserable twaddling rubbish, lurid non- 
sense, and fictitious theory peculiar to 
much of the horticultural literature of to- 
day are absolutely debarred from the 
pages of GARDENING. 


To THE EpDIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Can plants of Iris Pseudo-acorus be ob- 
tained in America, and ifso where? Also 
kindly name a dozen good varieties of 
I. Germanica. W.M. 

Salem, Mass. 

1. Apply to the florists who advertise 
hardy plants in GARDENING. If they can 
not supply vou write to the Botanic Gar- 
den, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. Florentina, Comte de St. Claire, 
Fairy Queen, Mme. Chereau, Zephyr, 
Violette, Chas. Dickens, Reine des Pays, 
Princess Mary, Pauline, Queen of May, 
and Mlle. Elmira. / 


MOON PLOWERS AND GALADIUMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 1. 
How are moon vines propagated? 

2. Ought caladiums to be thinned out 
to one plant or allowed to throw up 
small shoots? 

3. There isa worm attacking my gourd 
vines just above the ground, burying 
themselves right to the heart of the plant 
and eating out the very life; please tell me 
name of worm and preventive? . 

Charlottesville, Va. Mrs. C. B.S. 

1. They may be propagated from cut- 
tings of the voung wood at any time, 
more especially in the greenhouses in 
winter and spring; by layers in the open 
ground in summer; but best of all trom 
seed. Sow the seedin the open ground 
about the time you plant field corn, that 
is when the danger of frost is past, in a 
warm, sunny situation; if your ground is 
heavy, wet, or cold, delay sowing till the 
carth warms up a little. 

2. We presume you mean the varie- 
gated-leaved sorts usually grown in the 
greenhouses m pots in summer. You can 
put one or more corms in each pot, just 
as you would hyacinths, according to the 
size of the pot, and the corms to be 
planted init; but don’t overcrowd them, 
and be careful to have all of the corms of 
nearly equal size, so that the mass of 
fohage may appear as coming from one 
plant. While we would not mind the 
side sprouts if only one corm were used 
in the pot, we would rub them off before 
planting 1f we used several corms in a 
pot; and plant these little corms in pots 
or flats by themselves. 

3. See Mr. Fuller’s reply to J. B. R,, 
page 377. 


WHO KNOWS THIS PLOWER? 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Many years ago I saw in the garden of a 
triend a plant which they called ‘Star of 
Bethlehem.”’ There may have been a 
short stem, but as I remember them the 
leaves were all radical, some four inches 
broad, with a heart-shaped base and 
pointed tip, much resembling the first 
year leaves of honesty (Lunaria biennis), 
and grew ina goodclump. The flowers 
were very dark, intense blue, star shaped, 
probably an inch and a half across, and 
very pretty. They opened in May or 
early in June, the paniclecoming but little 
above the leaves. I know nothing of the 
root, cannot_telh whether-it was biennial 
or perennial. ~It certainly was not an 
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annual. Can any one tell me what it was. 
Mrs. M. H. H. 
Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 


fi MUSHROOM SUMMER HOUSE AND HOW TO 
BUILD IT. 


First of all, choose a proper place for 
it, some cosy nook, or hidden shady cor- 
ner, where one comes upon it suddenly, 
causing a surprise. If no such place is at 
command, place it in the rear of a shrub- 
bery border, where only a partial view is, 
obtained, creating a desire for closer ex- 
amination. Then procure a straight 
white oak tree trunk. at least a foot in 
diameter at the base, saving a large ball 
of the roots if possible, and securely plant 
it at least three feet deep. Saw it off ten 
feet above the ground. Take eight young 
white oak saplings, at least two and one- 
half inches in diameter and seven feet long; 
reduce the smaller ends to enable them to 
be driven into a two-inch hole. Bore 
these holes within one foot of the top, in 
a circle around the trunk, raising or 
lowering their po-:ition an inch or so if 
one interferes with another, boring at an 
angle to allow the outerends of these ribs 
to be seven feet from the ground; drive 
them wellin. Then procure eight similar 
saplings, with one end forked, if possible, 
to act as stays forthe ribs. The ribs rest 
in the crotch of the forks, the lower end 
of the stays being spiked to the white 
oak standard ata point five feet above 
the ground. Then takea young oak— 
up-root it—cutting the roots so as to 
form a bunch as near round as possible. 
Have it three feet long, including the ball. 
Bore a large hole in the center of the top 
ot the main post and insert this piece 
with the roots upwards. Crooked and 
branching pieces are nailed to the stays 
to take the marlin rope used in thatching. 
We are now ready for thatching with 
hand-threshed rye straw. I won't at- 
tempt to tell you how to thatch, for you 
all know how, but some of you may have 
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never made a straw ball.so I will tell you 
how the one illustrated was made. A 
bunch of good unbroken straw—as much 
as two hands could encircle—was tightly 
tied at the middle. Then the lower ends 
werc gradually spread apart until they 
formed a circle, andthe middle where tied 
lay almost flat on the ground. Continu- 
ous pressure at thecenter soon causes the 
straw to partially remain inthis position. 
Placing the hand under the center, the 
bundle is reversed and the same process 
attempted with the upper half, which, 
when completed, gives a double laver, 
radiating from the tied center. This 
forms the hood to place over the up-turned 
root and give the finish to the thatch. A 
circular rustic seat dividedinto four parts 
completes the structure. The one illus- 
trated is situated within twenty feet ofa 
deep ravine, the foliage of its trees is seen 
in the back ground. Gloxinia-flowered 
foxgloves are in bloom at the right; back 
of them, newly planted, is Pissard’s 
purple-leaved plum tree. Jno front are 
perennial phlox separated from the fox- 
gloves by the white alder (Clethra alni- 
folia). To the left is the golden elder, 
beyond which is a group of columbines. 
Highland Park, Illinois. W.C.E. 


PHLOX SULPHIDE.—This is now in bloom 
with me. It is a new variety lately im- 
ported from Europe, and it has a tinge of 
yellow in it, and I believe it is the only 
one of our perennial phloxes approaching 
this color. GEORGE C. WOOLSON. 

Passaic, N. J. 


LILiuM CAROLINIANUM isin bloom and 
doing nicely with me, it 1s a rare and de- 
sirable species, and its flowers are quite 
frayrant. GEORGE C. WOOLSON. 

Passaic, N. J., August 3. 


LILIUM SULPHUREUM (Wallichianum su- 
perbum of Low) is perfectly hardy on well 
drained soil at Basking Ridge, N. J. 

JAMES Mac PHERSON; 
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MUSHROOM-TOPPED SUMMER HOUSE AT EGANDALE. NEAR CHICAGO. 


The House Garden. 


PLANTS POR GUT FLOWERS. 


Although it was very dry before August 
set in and plants suffered greatly for 
want of wate, and the crop of flowers 
was short, since the rains set in over a 
week ago, vegetation has freshened up 
wondertully. Sweet peas are over with 
us, so too are good l’rummond phlox and 
double white feverfew. 


CHINA ASTERS: are coming in. They 
were sown at the end of March and early 
in April in frames, and planted out in 
May. Queen of the Market is our best 
early. Itis often called Empress. In the 
way of cut flowers nothing lasts better 
than these asters. 


SWEET ALyssvuM is largely used for bor- 
dering, also to cover the face of bulb, rose 
and other open beds. It was fine early in 
the season, but slacked up during the hot 
weather; it isat it now again in Fall floral 
vigor. Bunches of it are pretty and sweet, 
still there is no call for it. 


BeGontas when cut dox’t last long, but 
for a night they are very useful. The 
form of semperflorens called Vernon is 
worth growing to cut from, taking 
branches as well as flowers. Of course 
the tuberous rooted begonias are the 
glories of the race. 


CaNnnas.—Since the rains have come and 
the nights have got longer and cooler 
cannas have made fine progress, bloom- 
ing beautifully, and their flowers are 
eet and deeper colored than they were 
in the warmer and more parching weather. 


CARNATIONS are growing more plenti- 
] 


CELOSIAS are in good bloom and make 
a fine display inthe garden and a welcome 
addition to our list of cut flowers. The 
variety known as Thompsoni or Triom- 
phe'del’Exposition seems to be the bold- 
est, ifleeciest-and. brightest. 
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CorEopsis.—The flush of early sown . 


annuals is past, and now the Junesowings 
are coming in. Dwarfperennials, such as 
lanceolata and grandiflora, are always 
yielding a few flowers, and the taller 
perennials, as senifolia and delphinifoha, 
are in their finest form, and quite good 
for cutting, using them in bunches. 

CLEMATIS FLAMMULA is still in fair 
flower, and we can pick white bunches 
from some of other fleecy sorts, but pani- 
culata isn’t nearly in bloom yet. The 
herbaceous bushy C. Davidiana is in fine 
flower and quite desirable as a garden 
plant, but its violet-blue scented flowers 
are not in favor for cutting; neither are 
those of C. tubulosa, another somewhat 
similar species. 

Day Lities.—The double-flowered He- 
merocallis Kwanso is in good bloom yet; 
although it is coarse it makes quite a 
show fora night. We might include the 
plantain lilies (Funkia) in this group, 
tor the ovata sectionis infull bloom now; 
but the truth is, while most all funkias 
are fine garden plants, only the white 
flowering ones are good for anything as 
cut flowers, and they aren’t in blossom 
vet. 

" EcHINoPs oR GLOBE THISTLE.—There 
are several kinds; we have one large 
clump eight feet high and a forest of glau- 
cous blue flower heads; also a much 
smaller kind (Ritroruthenicus) with deep 
blue spherical heads. The plants have a 
thistle-likeappearance. For filling empty 
fire-places and other large work masses 
of the flower heads have a striking effect. 


GERANIUMS.—Durirg the hot dry 
weather they bloomed a good deal, but 
grew very little, now, however, they are 
growing nicely, and we are taking cut- 
tings for winter stock. 

GaILLARDIAS.—The early sown annuals 
are still in good bloom, but the plants are 
getting sprawly and strawy. Sowings 
made late in May are fine. This year’s 
sown perennial kinds are beginning to 
bloom, and they are fine for cutting. 

GLADIOLI are abundant, and cutting 
the flowers, provided we don’t cut the 
stems too low, benefits the bulbs for next 
year. In cutting gladioli don’t wait till 
the spike is fully open, but cut it a day or 
two ahead of that time, then put the 
blooms in vessels of water in a cool cellar 
for a day or soto opensome more of their 
tuds and you may get better spikes of 
open blooms by so doing than if vou let 
them allo out of doors. This is how 
Allen and Childs, the largest  gladioli 
growers in the country, do with what 
they cut for market. 

HELIOTROPE is good yet. 

EvUPHORBIA COROLLATA is also fine. 

HELENIUMS are making a fine display in 
the garden, but they are not called for 
among cut flowers. 

HELICHRYSUMS.—These are the large, 
showy, everlasting annuals, and they are 
in fine bloom just now; we don’t want 
them for cutting to use fresh, but we 
must cut them now if we want to have 
them as dry flowers in winter. Don't 


take any of the wide-open flowers, for ° 


they are apt to fluff out after being dried; 
choose the well-developed buds of clean, 
distinct, desirable colors. 

SUMMER WHITE HYAcINTH (Galtonia 
candicans) is a bold, striking plant now 
in floral glory. It ts hardy here, very 
efiective and a surebloomer. And it is as 
easily raised from seed as are leeks or 
onions. 

LILIES.—We havethe large gold-banded 
lily of Japan (auratum) in good bloom; 
while it is very showy, its strong ftra- 
grance is regarded as being rather over- 
powering in ordinary-sized rooms, hence 
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BIGNONIA CAPREOLATA ON A HOUSE IN GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA. 


we don’t cut it very cluse. Our finest 

lants are our own raising, and three or 
our years old, from seed. L, superbum, 
our native swamp lily, is in its prime, 
both in the garden and the swamps; an 
armful of it in a large vase looks well. 
We have plenty of tiger lilies in flower, 
but they are seldom called for. It will be 
the middle of the month before the specio- 
sum lilies will begin to bloom. 

INDIAN PINKS that were raised from 
seed sown outside are fine. 

MONTBRETIAS) are in full bloom. 
Although they are not very striking 
flowers, a large bunch of them looks very 
well. Either their own foliage or iris 
leaves should be used with them. AIl- 
though they live out of doors over winter 
under a mulching of manure with us, they 
do a good deal betterin a cold frame, but 
this needn't at all be frost proof. 

NASTURTIUMS are plentiful; so is migno- 
nette. 

PHLOXEsS.—In rich, moist ground thev 
are grand; in light, dry soil they are 
very poor. The whites and scarlets are 
esteemed for cut flowers; the purples and 
magentas are not wanted. 


RosEs.—There are lots of second-crop 
blossoms on the H. P, plants, but of 
course the June quality is absent. Bour- 
bons are flowering well, so too are the 
teas we planted out in the spring. 

ScaBios.—How fine these are now! In 
rich, moist ground the plants are vigor- 
ous and their flowers many and very 
large. The very dark purples with the 
white anthers are the tavorites, but all 
clean, distinct colors are appreciated. 
Most people like scabios. 

RUDBECKIAS, no matter how bright and 
distinct they may be, are appreciated 
very little, for every swamp and meadow 
is now teeming with black-eyed Susans or 
sunflower weeds of some sort, and com- 
monness ruins their popularity. 

Petunias, although so seldom asked 
for, are the gayest plants in our gardens 
now, revelling in the warmth and sun- 
shine. The maroon and white frilled 
beauties are the prettiest we have just 
now. < 

SUNFLOWERS. Notwithstanding the 
commonness of the weeds of the field. 
Helianthus multitlorus and its double 
forms comuiand respect; they are now in 
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BIGNONIA CAPREOLATA. SPRAY OF FLOWERS 


good bloom and we use lots of them. 

THE BROAD-LEAVEDSTATICE (S.Jatifolia) 
has very large broad heads of airy bluish 
flowers which we cut for the same use 
that we put those of the perennial gyp- 
sophila to; they can also be cut and 
dried for winter use as we do with those 
of our common sea lavender. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES GRANDIFLORUM, 
planted out in May to trellises and other 
supports, has begun to bloom freely; its 

acelul large clusters of white potato-like 

lossoms are very pretty for cutting. 

THE TorcH LILy (Tritoma) in variety 
is stillin good bloom. Cut the flowers a 
day or so sooner than when they would 
be at their best, this prevents the lower 
or first opened flowers from dropping so 
quick, also the spikes from bending over. 

VERBENAS, where they had good ground 
and moisture, are in very fine condition. 

Vincas delight in the hot weather. 

ZINNIAS are in good or bad condition 
according to the treatment they get as 
regards plenty to eat and drink. If you 
have any poor ones among your zinnias 
pluck them up by the roots and throw 
them away; they will spoil the looks of 
your good ones, and be doubly particular 
in this respect if you expect to gather 
seed from your plants. 

Among the shrubby plants in bloom 
and from which we might get some 
flowers to Felp us out are the trumpet 
vine, the double-flowered blackberry 


(Rubus), Japanese tamarix, althwas of 
sorts and early-flowering forms of Hy- 
drangea paniculata. 


LOOK APTER YOUR POT PLANTS. 


It is time to see after the plants you in- 
tend bringing indoors for blooming next 
winter. All house plants should be well 
rooted in their pots before being brought 
indoors, they keep better and bloom bet- 
ter for it. To have them in this condition 
lift them early—that is if they have been 
planted out—pot them, and plunge them 
outside, shading them slightly for a few 
days. Don’t take them indoors as soon 
as potted, for they are far better outside 
than in the house. Bouvardias, callas, 
cactus, geraniums, libonias and the like 
belong to this class. Plants that we have 
been growing along in pots, as Chinese 
primroses, cinerarias, poinsettias, stevias, 
genistas, marguerites, speciosa fuchsias, 
and begonias should be examined and re- 
potted if necessary. And cyclamen that 
have been planted out in a shady place 
should be lifted and potted, keeping the 
corms halt above ground. It is time too 
to strike some cuttings of nasturtiums for 
pots in winter, also to pot up a lot of 
freesias and afew bulbsof Lilium Harrisii 
for early flowers. While you can leave 
your carnations out in the fields till 
October we like to get them up and pot- 
ted early and get their roots pot bound 
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before we take them in; then they bloom 
full from the very start. 

Save all your potted plants if you can 
from cold wet storms, especially begonias 
and poinsettias; and in plunging your pot 
plants besure that inthe event of astorm 
or thunder shower, the pots will never 
rest in a pool of water, else the roots will 
rot. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


WOODY VINES FOR GOVBRING BUILDINGS. 


The illustration, page 370, resents a 
magnificent vine ot the Bignonia capreo- 
lata, covering one-half of the front of the 
residence of Mr. H. Cramer, German- 
town, who kindly had the photograph 
taken for GARDENING. It is an uncom- 
mon sight to see one of these vines as 
large as this is anywhere, and more es- 
pecially in the North, it being rarely met 
with in cultivation, and in its wild state 
approaches no further North than Vir- 
ginia. 

A further surprise is to find it as a self- 
climber. Jt has reached the roof and 
found its way around the window in the 
gable, and has mingled with the Japan 
ivy on the right hand side entirely un- 
aided. This feat of climbing surprises 
many persons, because that this bignonia 
clings by tendrils, much like those of the 
grape, and not like those of the trumpet 
vine (Tecoma radicans), and the common 
ivy, which have spreading tendrils. But 
this vine did not hesitate at all to attach 
itself to the stone wall of the mansion. It 
was planted nine years ago and com- 
menced to flower after the third year, and 
has never failed to flower profusely in the 
month of May of every year since. 

This vine is an evergreen; even in the 
past severe winterit lost itsleaves only in 
the most exposed places, and to show 
its hardiness I need but say that not a 
twig was hurt. The flowers are trumpet- 
shaped, reddish on the outside and orange 
within, and are produced in such pro- 
fusion that stems of one foot in length 
will have as many as a dozen flowers on 
them. Mr. Cramer’s vine had over one 
thousand flowers on it this spring. 

To better show the character of the 
vine the photographer has taken a side 
picture from the balcony and also illus- 
trated . small twig with flowers to show 
what a beautiful flower it is. 

It may be as well tomake mention here 
of what other vines there are of a self- 
climbing character as this bignonia is. 
The list embraces the Ampelopsis Veitchii 
and quinquefolia,the several trumpet vines 
(Tecoma), the Decumaria barbara, Hy- 
drangea scandens and Schizophragma, all 
three of which are getting to be called 
climbing hydrangeas, and Euonymus 
radicans and the English ivy. 

JosEPH MEEHAN. 

Germantown, Philadelphia. 


PRUNING THE BUTTON WOOD TREE. 


One of our New England subscribers 
writes to us forinformation on this point. 
Years ago this tree (Platanus Occidenta- 
lis) used to be one of our grandest arboreal 
specimens, but now-a-days because of 
leaf-disease in May and June, and mildew 
in summer, its foliage is so badly des- 
troyed that the tree is but little planted 
now. In Washington, however, where it 
is largely used as a shade tree in the 
streets, it is kept in remarkably vigorous 
and healthy foliage by a system of very 
sewere_pruning; which consists in cutting 
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Aug. 15, 


back the limbs of the trees to within four 
or five feet of the trunk and repeating 
this operation about every four years or 
thereabouts. Thisinduces a dense growth 
of the handsome foliage that escapes both 
spot and mildew. But we will let Mr. 
W. R. Smith, the Chairman of the Park- 
ing Commission of the City of Washing- 
ton, and under whose immediate instruc- 
tion and superintendance this pruning 
is done, tell us about it. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 3, 1893. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: It 
seems strange that you should ask me 
about pruning trees, when you know 
that I visit your exquisite collection 
annually and watch your extraordinary 
skill in pruning. The Parking Commis- 
sion trim sycamores to a cone severely, 
the width of the base of cone differing 
according to the distance between the 
trees and theirsize. Mr. Olmsted’s trees, 
which are in the street surrounding the 
Peace Monument, are trimmed to an en- 
longated ball. Thesbutton wood, both 
varieties, requires when in the street, 
severe trimming, otherwise they lose their 
foliage, and are then not objects of beauty. 
The amount of moisture they require can 
not be obtainedina paved street, or when 
they are planted close together, and this 
necessitates their being trimmed, or, as 
some sentimental scribbler says, ‘‘butch- 
ered.” As foliage and not fruit is the 
object, mild weather in winter is the time 
to trim them. The branches to be cut 
are the long ones, leaving the smaller. 

Wa. R. SMITH, 
Chairman Parking Commission. 


GRAFTING HARDY AZALEAS. 


If vou want to raise a lot of these most 
beautiful shrubs you have got to propa- 
gate all the named sorts, to keep them 
true to kind, by means of grafting, and 
this is the proper timeto graft them. One 
may begin grafting azaleas about the 
20th of July, and keep on at it through 
August, if one has much to graft, as I 
used to have some years past. 

The preparation of the stocks is the 
same as for rhododendrons (see page 244), 
namely potting them in spring, then 
plunging and watering them as required 
to get theminto well-rooted thrifty stock. 
For stocks I have used Azalea viscosa and 
A. nudiffora successfully, also A. Pontica, 
which is the one used as astock in Europe. 
The kind of grafting is veneer, it is surest; 
I have also used side-split grafting, in the 
case of very strong wood, with success. 
Atter grafting the plants are put into a 
frame in the greenhouse, just as we do 
with rhododendrons; the third day we 
take down the sashes for half an hour or 
more, according to the amount of mois- 
ture present, and shade with care, but 
not before the sun shines on the sashes. 
The main points for success are to prevent 
rotting by reason of too much moisture, 
and shrivelling of the grafts by not 
syringing at the proper time; it is hardly 
possible to write about it correctly, as 
the operator must be guided by his sur- 
roundings. 

Now during three weeks take down the 
sashes every morning if very moist, or 
every second morning if it should be more 
dry; after that take them down every 
evening for the night, syringing lightly 
over the plants. After four or five weeks the 
sashes may be removed altogether, keeping 
the plants syringed overhead and shaded 
as needed. About the 10th of September, 
or proportionately later according to the 
time of grafting, plunge the pots in an 
outdoor frame, the same as with rhodc- 


dendrons, also the shortening back of the 
stocks above the grafts in the spring and 
suckering the plants in summer should be 
the same. In the fall they can be moved 
into a low frame, that is one ten to 
thirteen inches high, and level with the 

ound. Plant in rows eight to ten 
inches apart, and the grafts six inches 
asunder in the row, and let them stay 
here for two years, after that set them 
outdoors in regularnursery rows. While 
in the frames strew some litter or leaves 
between the rows for the winter. 

. R. Trumpy. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


TRBES AND SARUBS IN BLOOM IN PHILADBL- 
PHIA AUGUST 1. 

Stuartia pentagyna, a beautiful member 
of the camellia family of plants, is now in 
bloom; it has large, white, handsome 
flowers. This species is often confounded 
with S. Virginica, but besides that it 
blooms inuch later; it has not the purple 
stamens of the other. Aside from the 
other botanical characters, the purple 
stamens proclaim a flower to be that of 
S. Virginica. 

At Dosoris Stuartia Virginica, as we 
know it, isn’t hardy, but S. pentagyna is. 
We have two large bushes of the latter 
that flower and ripen seed abundantly 
every year. The stamens of the flowers 
of one of these shrubs are slightlv tinged 
with purple, while those of the other are 
deeper tinted; in all other respects, how- 
ever, both plantsseem to be identical, and 
according to botanical analysis, as given 
by Dr. Asa Gray, both are the genuine S. 
pentagyna. Blossoms from them are 
illustrated in the last number of GARDEN- 
ING, page 353. We are glad to know, 
however, that there is a form of S. penta- 


gyna whose stamens are free from any © 


trace of purple, as mentioned by Mr. 
Meehan, and hope, within a month or 
two, to add it to our collection. As Mr. 
Meehan raised a very interesting question, 
and we wished to get the highest opinion 
in the country on the subject, we sub- 
mitted the matter to Professor Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum, who 
has kindly replied as follows: 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., August 5, '93. 

My DEAR Mr. FALCONER:—The stamens 
of Stuartia pentagyna are of a much 
lighter purple than those of S. Virginica; 
the latter can be readily distinguished 
always by the white pubescence which 
clothes the under surface of the leaves, 
which are also more prominently toothed 
thanthose of S. pentagyna. S. Virginica 
is much the handsomer plant of the two, 
but I should not suppose that it would be 
hardy on Long Island, as it is confined to 
the warm coast region of the Southern 
States. Yours very truly, 

C. S. SARGENT. 

Rhus glabra is out of bloom, and now 
its seeds are succeeding the flowers, and 
they really make a prettier display than 
did the greerish colored blossoms. But 
Rhus Osbecki, the Japanese one, of al- 
most tree-like growth, is just blooming, 
and it 1s a great boon to us, flowering at 
this season. Its large spreading panicles 
of white flowersarea great attraction to 
bees, as indeed are the flowers of all the 
sumach family. 

The Rhododendron maximum has 
given us its fine heads of white flowers, 

ink in the bud. Because of its late 
blooming it should be more grown than 
it is. The dwarf button ball, Cephalan 


thus occidentalis, made a good display 
with its ball-like heads of white flowers 
last week, and even now the same heads, 
but containing seeds, are interesting. 
How beautiful are the trumpet vines 
just now! Both the native one, Tecoma 
radicans, and the Chinese, T. grandiflora, 
are in bloom. Radicans has a much 
longer tube and a darker colored flower 
than grandiflora. Grown to pillars or 
short posts they make a better display 
than when allowed to ramble too far. 


The tree andromeda, Oxydendron 
arboreum, is in flower. It has racemes 
of white blossoms and presents a beauti- 
ful appearance, and then we get its bright 
red foliage in the fall. 


The various forms of Hydrangea Hor- 
tensia, which have been out of doors all 
winter unprotected are now at their best. 
This includes the common form, Thomas 
Hogg, and the Otaksa. Thos. Hogg main- 
tains its white color, but of the dozens of 
the others in various places in Philadel- 
phia, that I have seen, every one is blue, 
becoming so after being planted out. 


Indigofera Dosua is very pretty with 
its numerous spikes of rose colored flow- 
ers, There is not much ofa show made 
by the small pink blossoms of the Calli- 
carpa purpurea, but wecan afford to wait 
until September to be treated to the fine 
display its purple berries make then. 


Clethra acuminata is from the South. 
Its spikes of white flowers push out in a 
honzountal position instead of upnght, as 
our Northern one does, and it flowers a 
week or so earlier. 


Where the cantharides have not eaten 
off the foliage Clematis Flammula is dis- 
playing its beautiful sprays ot sweet 
scented white flowers. Hypericum patu- 
lum, from Japan, gets killed almost to 
the ground 1n winter, but 1t doesn't seem 
to mind that, for it flowers nicely at this 
time of the vear. 


Dimorphanthus (Aralia) Mandschuri- 
cus flowers a week or more before any 
other of the many aralias here, and it is 

rhaps of stronger growth. The green- 
ish white flowers of its immense heads 
are just opening. JOSEPH MEEHAN. 


The World’s Fair. 


FLOWBR NOTES FROM THE FAIR. 


In general effect the interior of the 
Wooded Island is a big flower garden 
and while one feels that there should be 
more of nearly every kind of flower that 
one sees, still it is a pleasant and a pleas- 
ing garden. The comments heard on 
numberless trips through the Island prove 
that the exhibits would have made a 
greater impression on the public hadeach 
exhibitor shown a succession of masses 
of flowers composed of but one vanety. 
If this method had been carefully planned 
and successfully carried out there would 
have been effective bodies of color in each 
section during each week from May to 
November that must have bcen remarked 
and remembered, and thatcould not have 
failed to determine thousands of visitors 
to have something similar in their home 
gardens. It would have called attention 
to the excellence of a great number of 
easily grown, hardy flowering shrubs, her- 
baceous perennials, and annuals that are 
old enough to be known, and are known 
in a way, but which vast numbe s of 
home owners have never seen grown in 
etlective masses... In short it would have 
suppliedthe-old_reliable flowers with cre- 
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dentials that would have given then a 
new standing, and a fresh send-off for the 
new century. 

The rose garden has merited, and re- 
ceived much attention, and still shows 
some good flowers. The tree roses have 
bloomed well. One authority says that 
while the standards will do well here for 


a year or two, they will soon die, but 
Mr. Schiller, in charge of the German 
flower exhibit, thinks that they will con- 
tinue to thrive if properly treated. He 
advocates winding the trunks, or stand- 
ards, with cotton c’oth to protect them 
from the burning sun of summer, and 
turning them down and covering’ then 


— 


Witt Ca eee 


H. CRAMER'S HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


with soil to preserve them through the 
winter. [Standard roses have been culti- 
vated in this country almost ever since 
Columbus himself was here, and themore 
we know of them and the more we try 
them, the more_convinced we are that 
th¢y are-ynsuited fer our gardens.—EbD.] 
Phe-bést +osesfound early in August are 
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Aug. I 5; 


Mrs. John Laing,-Lady Mary Fitz-Wil- 
liam, Lady Bouville, American Beauty, 
Mme. Welche and Clothilde Soupert. 
Baroness Rothschild and Merveille de 
Lyon were marvels for several weeks, but 
this deliciously scented, pink hearted 
Clothilde Soupert hrs been a very queen 
of delicate beauty not only during the en- 
tire time that the others were in bloom 
but now, long after their last petals are 
fallen, the bushes that border some of the 
beds in the garden are covered with pani- 
cles of sweet flowers. Of the Polyantha 
roses Cecile Brunner has also flowered 
well, and Parquerette is loaded with 
clusters of buds, and opening flowers, but 
there are always so many blighted ones 
among them that the effect is bad. 
Clothilde Soupert has fewer flowers to 
the cluster, but they are much larger than 
any other Polvantha rose, and neither 
the hot sun, exposed situation, nor light 
rapidly drying soil, has produced any 
signs of blight. It goes right along mak- 
ing the best of a bad situation, and liter- 
ally blossoming like a rose. If the variety 
bears our winters as well as Parquerette 
and Cecile Brunner do, it is a treasure. 
Rosa Wichuraiana of Japan has beautiful 
small, glossy leaves and and is now full 
of clusters of small white single flowers. 
Outside the rose garden fringed pinks ina 
bed partially shaded by trees, have been in 
bloom for five weeks. One section has a 
border of Helianthus letiflorus turned 
down to form a low hedge. Platyco- 
dons, both blue and white, and snap 
dragons are still in flower. 

Germany has a pretty bed of Phlox 
Drummondii, of the star variety, in mixed 
colors; and another of orange scarlet 
montbretias. Light and dark calendulas 
are good in color and have a long flower- 
ing season. Some Iceland poppies have 
struggled along until they have become 

retty well established and are improv- 
ing. Blue and white delphiniumsare still 
in flower. The blue ones are fine in color. 
Gaillardia grandiflora has been flowering 
a long time, but grows better and better, 
and is a most satisfactory summer 
bloomer. But the plants that do most to 
make the garden gay at this time are 
coreopsis, helianthus, and the tall hardy 
phioxes. The English section is splendid 
with some fine varieties of phloxes. A lot 
of hybrid pinks, the sole exhibit of a Bos- 
ton grower, is very interesting. They 
vary greatly as to size, habit, foliage and 
flowers. Some are much like carnations 
in habit, others like Chinese pinks, and 
_ Others like no other pink Iknow. The 

bed has been mulched so that the ground 
is kept cool and the moisture retained, 
and the plants are doing well in a hot, 
sunny place, while some unmulched beds 
of carnations similarly located show sorry 
sickly plants that one longs to succor. _ 


In the shrubbery border Cassia Mary- 
Jandica looks beautifully fresh and vigor- 
ous; Poterium Canadense also has good 
foliage and is in bloom. And in places, 
that delightful plant, Monarda, red balm, 
makes charming spots of color. It has 
been in flower fully five weeks. 

The Japanese garden south ofthe Hooden 
temple, was made very late and is behind 
all other parts of garden work. There 
are some Japanese irises in it that were 
planted after those in other parts of the 
grounds had commenced to grow, but 
they begin to look very well and are ex- 
pected to flower vet. There are also some 
specimens of Japanese morning glory that 
are mice in foliage and have very pretty 
delicate blossoms of a crepy texture, quite 
Japanese in character, and unlike that of 
our common varieties of convolvulus. 
They are pink, white, blue and reddish 


purple; some plain and some edged or 
spotted with white, also white ground 
flecked with acolor. The foliage of some 
is variegated. In the Japanese section of 
the Horticultural Building is a remarka- 
bly well grown specimen of adlumia vine. 


In the fruit section of Horticultural 
Hall many small fruits have been shown. 
Just now Michigan has a nice lot of Wil- 
son black berries. Illinois has an appear- 
ance of great fruit fullness, having passed 
the small fruit stage and is now showing 
apples of the following varieties from 
this year’s crop: Red Astrachan, Cor- 
nell’s Fancy, Benoni, Summer Pearmain, 
Colvert, Schenango, Golden Sweet, Rox- 
bury russet, Autumn Swaar, Hocking, 
Red Brittingheimer, Pennock, Maiden's 
Blush, and Yellow Transparent, a remark- 
ably handsome apple. As an evidence of 
Illinois’ forwardness (in one line at least) 
samples of Ben Davis and Jonathan 
apples that begin to show color are on 
exhibition. And as a curiosity, or an ex- 
ample of Itinois longevity, some good 
looking, medium sized, red_ streaked 
apples are shown that are marked seed- 
lings from a tree fifty years old.”” Pears 
of ’93 are: Howell, Bartlett, Bloodgood, 
Brandywine, Clapp’s Favorite, Frederick 
Clapp, Richardson, Tyson, Buerre d’ 
Anjou and Harvest Bell. Peaches: Moun- 
tain rose, Troth’s, Crawford, Wheatland, 
Thurber, Mamie Ross, Bird’s Beauty and 
Honest John. Plums include: Ogan, 
Marianna, Abundance, Yellow Chicka- 
saw, Wild Goose, Green Gage, Botan, 
Robinson and Dawson. Crab apples: 
Golden Beauty, Montreal Beauty, Hyslop, 
Siberian and Transcendent; and to finish 
with three varieties of grapes are shown: 
Ives, Worden, and Moore’s Early. But 
in fruits New York is at present the cen- 
tre of interest. It is showing what is said 
to be the’ finest exhibit of gooseberries 
ever seen in the United States. There are 
one hundred and seventy-five varieties, 
most being of the large kinds, one bun- 
dred and fifty of which are English and 
twenty-five native varieties. The samples 
are from the New York experimental 
station and their fine condition is claimed 
to be an exposition of the effectiveness of 
the remedy discovered and used at the 
station, which consists of spraying two 
or three times during the growing season 
with a weak solution of sulphide of potas- 
sium. Any one can get a small pamphlet 
describing the treatment, free, by wnting 
to the New York Experimental Station 
at Geneva. Among the berries shown is 
the Argyle, which is described as achance 
seedling, and which can be grown with- 
out spraying, as it never mildews. It is 
a good large berry of excellent flavor. 
A second fruit attraction in the New 
York section is a display of cross bred 
currants from Attica. There are some 
twenty varieties, all crosses between 
Cherry and White Grape currants. All 
are red berries, however, all promising 
and some extraordinanly fine. The best 
in the lot is the only one that is named 
and it is an immense berry, less acid than 
most red currants, and of a neh color 
that has gained it a name. It is called 
Moore’s Dark Red. To complete an in- 
structive sequence New York shows two 
large branches of Seckel pears, one of 


which has been left to its own devices, 


and the other treated with Bordeaux 
mixture. The fruit on the first branch is 
without exception marred by blotches of 
black scab, while only one pear on the 
second branch shows a trace of the dis- 
ease, and it is on the upper part where it 
may easily have failed to get its share of 
the liquid. TheNew York section is filled 
with the seductive odor of fresh ripe apri- 


cots, too, so that its exhibit is pleasing 

to the senses as well as educational. Five 

varieties of early apricots are shown, all 

from Geneva, and their flavor is as deli- 

cious as their fragrance. F.C. SEAVEY. 
Chicago. 
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There is a beautiful display of glox- 
inias in the greenhouses west of the Horti- 
cultural Building. Some of the plants 
are one year old and others are two years 
old. The tubers were started to grow 
the first week in May, being put at once, 
in the pots in which they bloomed. The 
tuberous begonias, which were blooming 
abundantly in the New York greenhouse 


_ containing the gloxinias, have been at- 


tacked by disease which is browning and 
withering both leaves and flowers until, 
in aggravated cases, only the stump of 
the plant is left. 

The roses in the little model rose house 
are growing finely. Thevinclude Senator 
McNaughton, a white form of Perle des 
Jardins, originatingin Philadelphia, Mrs. 
W. C. Whitney, raised by Mr. May, of 
Summit, N. J.; Mme. Caroline Testout, 
pink, and Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
white. 

In the Horticultural Building, among 
orchids now in bloom, are Epidendrum 
prismatocarpum, A@rides quinquevulne- 
rum, Stanhopea grandifiora, Odontoglos- 
sum Harryanum, O. crispum, Cypripe- 
dium Lawrenceanum, arfd cattleyas in , 
different species. Apart from the orchids 
there are few flowering plants in the big 
building, excepting some of the dwart 
cannas on the mound under the dome. 

The pansy beds in front of the Horti- 
culearal Building are now filled with 
dwarf showy cannas, forming part of the 
New York State exhibit. The huge canna 
beds on the lawn, filled with plants from 
New York and Pennsylvania, are flower- 
ing freely; they include many of the newer 
sorts, as well as the better known Mme. 
Crozy and Star of’91. 

On the Island there is a good show of 
lilies, the most conspicuous being Liktum 
auratum, L. longiflorum eximium, also 
the apicrot-colored L. Batemanniz. Mont- 
breia crocosmifiora is blooming in the 
Dutch and German exhibits,and Lemoine's 
hybrid gladioli haveshown a fair amount 
of flowers in the rose garden. Other 
plants in bloom are seedling verbenas, 
Anemone Japonica, potentillas, petunias, 
Viola cornuta, China asters, scabios. 
catananches, blue ageratum and double 


dwarf sunflowers with other kinds just 


coming into bloom. 

In the rose garden good flowers are to 
be seen on small plants of Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam, this variety being in very 
good condition; Mme. Francisca Kruger, 
Mignonette, La France, Vallee de Cha- 
monix, Hermosa, Agrippina, and Mme. 
Welche. Thestandard teas are flowenng 
freely, both on the Island and in the 
French beds around the Woman’s Build- 
ing. 
Tne Californians show an orange and 
lemon grove, similar to that in the north 
court of the Horticultural Building; there 
is a nice show of fruit, and the orchard 1s 
bordered with large bushes of veromica 
and lantana, and a few palms, 

The fresh fruit displayed is very poor. 
During the past two weeks early apples 
and pears have been coming in, but many 
ot them are not even of average quality. 


WATERING IN THE SUNSHINE.—.\re you 
sure that you ever knew injury to result 
trom(thatdireetcause?. J. [Decidedly.— 
And just no w we could show you a very 
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pointed example in the way of celery. It 
is no theory with us, Dosoris is the 
ugliest place on this continent to bolster 
theories in.—Ep. ] 


The Greenhouse. 


GREBNAOUSE PLANTS IN BLOOM AUGUST 5. 


The Jatrophas have benefitted by the 
recent hot, dry weather and are now in 
fine bloom. The best of the lot is J. pan- 
durefolia, it has fiddle shaped leaves, 
and brilliant scarlet flowers. J. podagrica 
needs little attention beyond keeping it in 
a semi-dry state; the plant has a curious 
swollen base crowned with a tuft of 
divided leaves. J. multifida has very 
finely divided foliage, it flowers some- 
what sparingly. 

Impatiens Sultani is hardly ever out of 
bloom. Now is the time to root cuttings 
ofit for winter flowering. It is one of the 
best things for window gardening, pro- 
viding it has plenty « f sunshine. 

Hibbertia parer i The leaves of this 
climber are dark brown and the flowers 
are bright yellow. Itisquite a free bloom- 
ing little vine. 

Of Solanum jasminoides there are one or 
two good flowering forms. When given 
Tich soil, it produces immense masses of 
small white flowers. It is quite hardy 
down south and is fast becoming natur- 
alized is several states there. 

Allamanda Schottii is a strong grower 
and needs plenty of rootroom. It is best 
to have it in a large pot or box, a3 then 
it can be rested easily when desired. The 
flowers are large and yellow. It is one 
of the best plants for a small collection. 

Plumbago Zeylanica has white flowers 
in long branching spikes, but for show or 
beauty it is not nearly as good as is the 
white form of P. capensis; the latter is 
haga in bloom just now in the summer 

ds. 

Geissomeria coccinea has small spikes of 
pretty scarlet flowers. G. lJongiffora, isa 
much prestier kind, and as itis very easily 
managed it ought to be better known. 

Aloysia citriodora, the lemon verbena, 
is grown solely for its scented foliage. 
When strongly grown it produces large 
panicles of pale lilac flowers. 

Gloriosa superba, is a beautiful flower- 
ing bulbous plant but as it grows ina 
rambling kind of a way it ought to be 
trained to sticks or wire. In warm locali- 
ties where it can be watered in drv 
weather it does well planted in the open 
border, the roots, however, must be dug up 
on the approach of cold weather and 
kept dry during winter. 

Bignonia Chamberlaynii is a desirable 
roof climber where it can be given plenty 
ofroom. Its flowers are canary yellow, 
and produced in great abundance. 

Eucornis bicolor has green and purple 
flowers on stout stalks rising out ofa 
rosette of very gracetul leaves. 

Hamelia grandiflora, a neat growing 
greenhouse shrub, is covered just now 
with masses of orange red flowers, mak- 
ing a showy tub plant for placing out of 
doors in summer. 

Brunfelsia Americana has handsome 
vellow flowers and needs to be kept rather 
dry during winter. G. W. OLIVER. 

Washington, D.C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM FLOWERS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I send herewith a photograph of Geo. W. 
Childs chrysanthemum in full bloom May 
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15. My method of culture forlate blooms 
of the chrysanthemum is as follows: Prop- 
agate from top cuttings or tips about the 
1st of August, small plants will be formed, 
which will bloom at the usual time. 
After they have bloomed cut them back 
lightly and keep them in a growing tem- 
ature until new lateral shoots form. 

My experience during the past season is 
that lateral shoots from late propagated 
lants are apt to form bloom buds. I 
eep my winter blooming plants in the 
cool end of a greenhouse, and fresh air is 
freely admitted. Towards spring when 
the sun begins to warm up I give them a 
light shading. In the middle of March 


I had a bouquet of four varieties of chrys- 
anthemums on my office table, two yellow 
varieties, one crimson and one pink. The 
varieties which seemed most inclined to 
ad bloom were Geo. W. Childs and 
. A. Manda, although I havea yellow 
variety, a seedling of my own of 1892, 
which has been in perpetual bloom from 
the first of last November up to the 
present writing, July 1. It is still inbloom 
and bud. I can truthfully say there has 
not been a single day since the 15th of 
last August to the present writing that 
I could not show a fresh chrysanthemum 
bloom. I shall try and continue the bloom- 
ing, so that I can have it to say I had 
tresh chrysanthemum blooms every day 
in the year. BEN]. F. SILL. 
Long Island, July 1, 1893. 


TARBE GRINUMS. 


A correspondent has written for infor- 
mation as regards the distinctive char- 
acters of certain crinunis, and we sub- 
mitted his inquiry to Mr. J. Gurney, Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, who 
kindly replies as follows: 

Crinum Capense is now known as C. 
longitolium. The bulb is ampullzform, 
narrowed gradually into a long cylindri- 
cal neck; leaves a dozen or more to a 
bulb, uniform, acute, glaucous, moder- 
ately firm in texture, two to three feet 
long, two to three inches broad, edge 
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scabrous; flowers six to twelve in an 
umbel, usually flushed with red down the 
back, rarely pure white. It is the hardiest 
of all the crinums, and is perfectly hardy 
in Missouri. It commences to bloom at 
the end of May, and continues at inter- 
vals through the season; it is a very 
abundant bloomer. It is indigenous to 
Cape Colony and southern provinces of 
Natal. We have never cultivated it in 


ts. 
ar Yucceflorum. The bulb is small, 
globose, purplish and without any neck. 
Peduncle is slender and a foot long. 
Flowers in umbel sessile; perianth-tube 
greenish, curved, four to five inches long; 
segments oblong, acute, connivent, three- 
quarters to one inch broad and banded 
with red on the back. Itisa native of 
Sierra Leone. 

C. Linnewi is now C. latifolium. The 
bulb is sub-globose, six to eight inches in 
diameter; neck short; leaves numerous, 
thin, lorate, bright ,twotothree feet 
long, three to four inches wide with edge 
slightly scabrous; peduncle one to two 
feet long. Flowers tev to twenty in an 
umbel. Spathe valves are deltoid, green- 
ish and three inches long. The pedicels 
are very short. Perianth tube is curved, 

nish, three to four inches long; limb 
onzontal and about as long as tube; 
segments, oblong, lanceolate, acute, an 
inch broad at the middle and faintly 
tin with red in the center outside. 
This species is widely spread in tropical 
Asia. J. GURNEY. 


HINTS ON GROWING AMARYLLIS. 


Many are deterred from growing ama- 
ryllis in quantity because it is generally 
suppo they must be grown it pots 
during winter, and only for winter or 
early spring blooming. This is a great 
mistake. Rhe bulbs can be kept in dry 
sand in a warm, dry cellar during winter, 
and planted, in the open ground as early 
as May 15, where they will produce 
many fine flowers, and at the same time 
mature much better aed ype can a 
grown in pots. Many ofthe flowers wi 
ripen seed. and this seed (if from good 
sorts) will well repay one to grow, pro- 
ducing as they will, many new and very 
beautiful varieties. The seed should be 
sown as soon as ripe insoil composed of one 
part sand and one part finecut sphagnum 
moss, well mixed and put in flats well 
drained with broken pots or brick. The 
seed must be placed in the soil edge wise, 
never flat, for by sowing the latter way 
taey are apt to decay. Keep the soil 
moist at all times. If the flats are pro- 
perly drained you can hardly use too 
much water. Ifsown during summer set 
the flats outside, and cover withexcelsior 
packing four inches deep. I have used this 
material for mulching seed beds very ex- 
tensively this season, and am very much 
pleased with it, as it isfarsuperiorto any 
mulching ever used. I am now using it 
for lily beds, and the growth of the plants 
during the dry, hot weather we are now 
having is remarkable. 

The following sorts of amaryllis can be 
used for summer flowering and kept dur- 
ing winter as_ described. Johnson, 
Vittata, Defiance, Aulica in variety, Wl- 
hiamsii, Equestris; Formosissimma, Em- 
press of India, Graveana, Zephyranthes in 
variety, and most of the crinums and 
pancratiums. 

For pot culture use good rich heavy 
loam, pot the bulbs as soon as received. 
If the bulb is tvvo inches in diameter use 
a four inch pot; if four inches in diameter 
a six inch pot. Many failures are caused 
by. orver-potting. After the bulb is potted 
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wet thoroughly and place in a warm 
spot, ifin greenhouse where it will have 
bottom heat. Keep the soil only moist 
enough to start root growth; when the 
leaves or flower spike appears water 
thoroughly and often. er the bulbs 
have flowered and matured the leaves 
they can be laid on the side out of the 
way to dry off. When the new growth 
appears again they can be i a into 
a size larger pot. C. H. ALLEN. 


CALCEOLARIAS AND CINERARIAS.—It is 
now time tosow them. Prepare a fiat, 
pan, or box and fillit to within an inch 
or one and a half inch of the top with 
drainage, and over this put light earth, as 
leaf soil, loam and sand mixed together, 
then sow the seeds and dust a very light 
Spe of earthoverthem. Then water 
them gently and place them where they 
can be kept cool and though not densely 
shaded, where sunshine or wind cannot 
strike them. Covering the pots for a few 
days with a pane of shaded glass or piece 
of card board, either of them raised a lit- 
tle above the pots to admit air, is good. 
Carefully avoid over-drying. 


JACQUEMINOT CARNATION is a new crim- 
son flowered beauty now entirely in the 
hands of Fisher Brothers, Ellis, Mass. 
To show their confidence in their favorite 
they have just built a greenhouse for it 
110 feet long by 21 feet wide, and glazed 
wih glass panes sixteen inches by twenty- 
four inches. They have over 2,500 strong 
plants to set out in this structure. They 
sent us flowers of this variety last spring, 
and they certainly were the finest crimson 
carnation flowers we have seen in many 
a day. 


ROSES IN PORTLAND, ORBGON. 


The first annual flower show of the 
Oregon State Horticultural Society was 
held at the Exposition Building in this 
city June 21 to 24. The spacious hall 
was beautifully decorated, and the numer- 
ous exhibits and designs of native flora, 
tuberous and other begonias, sweet peas, 
pelargoniums, pansies, roses, etc., were 
enthusiastically admired by some 6,000 

ople. The society offered prizes amount- 
ing to $500. The first day was specially 
designated for the rose show. Exhibits 
were made in regulation boxes (three feet 
nine inches by one foot six inches top 
measurement) with zinc tubes, moss, etc., 
and prizes were offered to amateurs for 
the best twelve, the best six, and the best 
general collection, and to professionals 
tor the best generalexhibit. This climate 
1S pre-eminently adapted for tne culture 
of roses, and the fine display of the 
choicest exhibition varieties of hybrid 
remontants in their perfection of color, 
size and fragrance was a revelation to 
all, and especially to Eastern visitors. 

Herewith we give a photograph of one 
box containing twenty-four distinct varie- 
ties, exhibited by the winner of two gold 
medals for the best twelve and the best 
general display. 

It is the intention of the society to hold 
a chrysanthemum show in the fall, and 
hereafter an annual flower show in the 
summer. W.S.S. 


MUSHROOMS IN THE FIELDs.—Ever since 
May set in till the end of July we have 
had very dry weather; within the last 
two weeks, however, we are having some 
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BOX OF EXHIBITION ROSES GROWN AND EXHIBITED BY WM. S. SIBSON AT THE ANNUAL 
FLOWER SHOW OF THE OREGON STATE HORT. SOCIETY, PORTLAND. OR. JUNE 21, 1893. 


1 Mrs. John Laing: 2 Horace Vernet: 3 Jean Liabaud; 4 Edward Morren: 5 La France: 6 Charles Marygottin: 
v7 Captain Coristy; 8 Gloire de Margottin; 9 Baron de Bonstettin: 10 Gabriel Tournier: 11 Merville de Lyen: 
12 Marte Baumann; 13 Chas. Lefebvre: !4 La Roslere; 15 Mme. Gabriel Luizet; 16 Marquise de Castellane: 1: 
Baroness de Rothschilds: 18 Prince CamiJle de Rohan; 19 Marguerite de St. Amand; 2 Gen |! Jacqueminot: 2! 
Mabel Morrisun; 22 Cheshunt Hybrid; 23 Abel Carrier; 24 Louls Van Houtte. 


nice showers, and we are now, August 7, 
finding natural mushrooms coming up 
quite plentiful on thelawns and pastures. 


The Fruit Garden. 


GRBENAOUSB GRAPES—VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 


To THE EpIToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
I have under my care three large graperies, 
and have for years been very successful, 
but now have got trouble with them. 
In the old one there is a sort of a white 
fly on the foliage, and I fear that it will 
take it all offif Icannot stop it. I always 
peel the canes and paint them with in- 
secticide in the autumn when I take them 
down, and mulch the inside border with 
tobacco, and cannot account for the 
trouble. I have used the solution men- 
tioned in GARDENING, page 108, but do 
not like the look of it in the houses. 


[Well-grown greenhouse grapes should 
not require to be smeared with Bordeaux 
mixture.—Eb. ] 


I have two young houses coming on, 
and in them there is a caterpillar that 
curls up the leaf and eatsit. What should 
1 do for them? In these two young viner- 
ies many ofthe leaves are getting scalded, 
although the houseis glazed with ground 
glass. I thought it might be on account 
of the border getting dry and the foliage 
wet, so I gave the bord: r a heavy mulch- 
ing of long horse manure and a good 
watering on the 7th of this month, and 
on the evening of the 8th we got a very 
heavy thunder shower, and then on the 
9th the leaves were scalded very bad. 

Maryland. J.C. 


Never having had any trouble with 
white flies in grape growing, I cannot tell 
much about them, unless it may be they 
have been brought into his house with 
the stable manure. If used fresh from the 
barn the manure will breed flies by the 
million, generally black, sometimes white 
also, especially if the manure is allowed 
to remain uncovered, and getsdry ontop, 
buta good stiff fumigating usually settles 
the pests. Peeling grape vines is a pro- 
cess that should be discouraged, and 
never resorted to unless there is mealy 
bug or other vermin underneath the bark, 
and ee with strong solutions, un- 
less for the destruction of existing pests 


is also a bad habit in my opinion, In 
peeling a knife should never be allowed 
as these is a tendency to peel ‘‘to the 
quick’’ so to speak, and if a vine is once 
overdone the old cane seems to come to a 
stand still. I have seen a grapery, eleven 
years planted, with.canes only half as 
thick as some of our Hamburghs, planted 
June 26, 1890. The only cure for the 
caterpillars is to keep a sharp eve on 
them, and pick them off; they will disap- 
pear shortly. Quassia chips soaked in 
water in sufficient quantity to make it 
extra bitter, and applied with the syringe 
on the first appearance of this pest, will 
greatly retard, if not shift it entirely. I 
should say the surplus ammonia from the 
top dressing of the stable manure, with 
insuffici nt ventilation after a dull spell. 
had something to do with his vines 
scalding. Air should be kept on day and 
night after applving a fresh mulching, or 
even applying liquid manure. 

Ellis, Mass. PETER FISHER. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 


Cut out the old canes from among your 
raspberry plants, also the weak switchy 
canes, so as to give those that are left a 
better chance to ripentheir wood. Don't 
cut back the canes, else they may startto 
grow and render themselves liable to 
injury in winter. 

As soon as you get plenty of well-rooted 
runners set out anew plantation of straw- 
berries; then cut off and remove all the 
runners not needed in the old rows. If 
you want to set out a plantation next 
spring you'll have to saverunners enough 
for that. 

Watch your fruit trees now for web 
caterpillars, it doesn't speak well for your 
interest in your garden to see your trees 
alive with vermin. Nor will it reflect any 
more credit on vou to see the ground 
under your Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough, 
and other early apples covered with 
fallen, rotting fruit alive with bees, and 
wasps and other insects. Rake them up 
and clear them away or feed them to the 
pigs if you keep such. 

About gathering fruit: Stone fruits as 
peaches and plums should be allowed to 
ripen on the trees, but apples and pears 
should not. Apples that ripen on the 
trees turn mealy and largely lose their 
fine flavor, pears rot at the heart. Hand- 
pick both apples and pears as they begin 
to ripen and let them mellow in a dark 
cool room )or)cellar,’in fact many pears 
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ripen better in drawers than on shelves. 

Go around among your trees and care- 
fully observe the condition of your fruit: 
If the trees are over cropped, observe the 
fruit is undersized and droppisg; impov- 
ished trees behave in the same way. 
_Habitually hard-pruned trees bear lots of 
young sappy wood, but very little fruit. 
The best pruned trees in the country are 
the intelligent farmer's orchards where 
the trees have plenty room and broad 
flowing heads, kept moderately open 
by thinning. Ifthe greater part of your 
fruit is gnarly, stung and wormy, proba- 
bly you omitted to spray your trees at 
the proper time and often enough. Make 
a note of this for next year. Also make 
a note of 1t that all the wormy fruit you 
leave to decay on the ground is the best 
means possible for breeding the vermin 
that destroys your fruit; and that doesn't 
speak very well for your business saga- 


city. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


The work at this time of the vear is 
more a matterof locality than it is at any 
other season, and what we advise can 
only be suggestive, we will tell vou what 
to do on Lony Island, and which means 
the same is applicable to all parts where 
the season is about the same. Northof 
here, where the weather is colder and 
frosts come sooner things have to bedone 
a fortnight earlier; southof here where the 
growing season is warmer and longerthe 
work can be carried on later. 

We sow round peassuchas First of All, 
also Blue Beauty, and Advancer from the 
first to the middle of August in rows two 
and one-half to three feet apart. Don't 
sow tall or late peas, for they won't 
amount to anvthing. 

We sow snap beans till the 20th of 
August to pod in the open air, using 
warm hight ground. And we sow as late 
as September 1 in a warm place to cover 
With frames in case of frost, and give us 
beans till the 1st of November. 

All cabbages, savovs, and Brussels 
sprouts should be planted out before this, 
but if you have any cauliflower to plant 
do it vet, if it doesn't heart before cold 
weather sets in vou can lift it, stripita 
little and heel it into a cold frame, pit or 
cellar. Scotch kale may be planted any 
time this month, for it doesn't matter if 
the heads aren't half grown; they are just 
as good to eat as big stocks. It is too 
soon yet to sow German kale. 


We sow white and yel’ow turnips up 
til the 20th of August, but make the 
main sowing about the middle of the 
month. When sown too early they get 
foggy in the heart; if late, by thinning and 
cultivating we can hurry up their bulbing 
a good deal. Ruta bagas sownlater than 
the middle of July scldom are satisfac- 
tory. 

Spinach is sown every two weeks up 
till the middle of September. We put ina 
large sowiny of spinach about the 8th of 
September and another about the 15th 
ofthe month in rich but sheltered warm 
ground, for winter and early spring use. 
We use the round seeded spinach in any 
ofits forms, such as Viroflay, Thick-leat, 
or Long-standing—there’s very little differ- 
ence between them—because we get more 
spinach from them, and are just as hardy 
with us as is the old prickly seeded sort. 
In the south, the Savoy-leaved is the 
favorite variety for winter work. 


° * * GARDENING. 


Sow a few hills of cucumbers in a frame 
now, so that you can cover them with 
sashes in ccld or wet weather or at night 
also so that you can use lots of tobacco 
stems about them, for from the end of 
August on until frost comes aphides or 
per lice are very pestiferous on cucum- 

ers and many other vegetables. 

Keep up a supply of lettuce by sowing 
a little once a fortnight and setting out 
some plants wherever a little spot of 
empty ground appears. In the third or 
fourth weeks of August is a good time to 
sow Scarlet Chinese and other winter 
radishes for storing, of course if you sow 
earlier you get bigger roots, but we much 
prefer the young, crisp, juicy ones. Sow 
common radish up till the first week in 
September out of doors, and after that in 
frames. 

To make celery grow wel] give it lots of 
water and keep the ground well stirred 
and clean. Don’t earth up early celery, 
but board it up, that is lay a common 
board up edgewise close against each side 
of the celery row, with a few spadesful of 
dirt against the boards to keep them in 
place. This will give you clean, crisp, well 
blanched celery. The old notion that 
celery must be blanched by mouiding it up 
with earth to give it the nutty flavor is 
all nonsense? 


Insects and Other Pests. 


THE WALNUT SPAN-WORM, 


To THE EbITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Can vou tell me what todo for the brown 
worm that infests the black walnut tree? 
We have tned burningthem out, but new 
ones keep coming. Mrs. T.H. W. 

Kansas City. 

The insect infesting the black walnut 
trees is probably Boarmia plumigeraria 
Hulot—the caterpillar of which is one of 
the measuring or span worms belonging 
to the Geometridw. It has only within 
the last vear been brought to notice asa 
destroying pest to walnut trees in some 
localities in the Western States. No study 
has vet been given of means for arresting 
its depredations. Until some better 
method shall be found, the best that can 
be done is to poison the caterpillars at 
their first appearance on the trees bv 
spraying the tohage with London purple 
or Paris green in water—one pound to 
two hundred gallons of water. 

Albany, X.Y. J. A. LINTNER. 


GRUBS IN SQUASH VINES. 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What is it that destroys the squash vine? 
I raised some vines until they had fruit 
set; then they wilted and died. On ex- 
amination I found the vines rotted off 
just at the ground and the decayed vine 
contained a small worm. When did it 
get in and what is the remedy? 

key, O. J. B.R. 

The rotting of vour squash vines is 
doubtless due to the presence of a grub 
widely known as thecucumber and squash 
vine borer. This pest is the larva of a 
small orange-colored moth spotted with 
black, and its scientific name is Malittia 
cucurbitee. These moths are rarely seen 
except by entomologists, who, having 
studied their habits,know when and where 
to find them when specimens are wanted 
for their cabinets. ‘Ihe female moths de- 
posit their eggs—which are almost micro= 
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scopic in size—on the vines close to the 
roots, and from there hatch very minute 
white grubs which bore into the vines, 
leaving no. mark thereon, but soon play 
mischief within, boring out the pith as 
they enlarge in size, when suddenly the 
vines wilt and die; then it is too late for 
either preventives or remedies, provided 
such are known, which, to say the least, 
is somewhat doubtful. The grubs spin a 
coarse earthen cocoon near the roots of 
the infested vines. and sometimes in the 
vines, and if these are gathered and 
burned it would in a measure check the 
increase of this pest. I have tried tar in 
various forms, also saltpetre and other 
insecticides, but asthe moth does not feed 
upon the vine and the grubs only within 
and beyond the reach of outside applica- 
tions it is quite evident that if we find a 
remedy it must be something in the form 
of a repellant todrive her away when she 
comes to deposit her eggs. This season | 
am trying covering every hill of melons 
with a double handful of fine tobacco, but 
it 18 too early to speak positively of re- 
sults, further than to say that the to- 
bacco is an excellent fertilizer if nothing 
more. A. S. FULLER. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


WORMS AND INSECTS IN PLANT POTS. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
What is the best treatment to use to 
drive them away; please answer under 
above head. CoC. W. 

Waterbury, Vt. 

_Give a good soaking watering of clear 
lime water—not over caustic—or of moder- 
ately strong wood-soot water; or dip the 
pots overhead for two minutes in water 
of a temperature of 125°. But as pre- 
vention is better than cure, both in the 
case of worms and other pests, he very 
careful about your potting soil, also 
where you stand your plants after they 
are potted. ” 


HOW TO CONTROL THE SQUASH BUG. 


To THE Epitor oF GARDENING—Sir: 
What will destroy the large bug so de- 
structive to squash vines? Have tried 
everything I know without effect. 

Lowell, Mass. A.B. Y. 


Tre notorious. squash-bug, <Anasa 
tristis, has long been a pest with which it 
seemed almost useless to try to conte nd, 
but we are beginning to learn how its in- 
juriescan bechecked. Paris green and Lon- 
don purple are useless avainst it, and few, 
if any, of the insecticides have proved et- 
fectual. 

Probably the best method of control- 
ling the pest is to trap and killit. A lit- 
tle before it is time tor the wintered-over 
bugs to come from their hiding places 
and seek the squash plants forthe deposit 
of their eggs, which in the northern states 
is toward the latter part of June, place 
pieces of bark, chips, flat bits of wood or 
strips of board onthe ground near the 
hills. Leaves stripped from the lower 
part of the plant make an excellent trap. 
Raise the traps and examine them morn- 
ing and evening and collect the bugs that 
have hidden beneath them for the dav to 
come abroad at night for laying their 
egys. Examine the underside of the 
leaves for the patches of their eggs, which 
are of a dull orange color and flattened 
on two sides, and crush them when found. 
This search should be continued daily for 
three or four weeks, of as long as the egg 
laying, continues, and ‘at the same time 
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look for and kill the newly hatched 
and black young squash bugs often gs 
in companies. If the bugs gather about 
and attack the base of the main stalk, as 
they often do, draw away some of the 
ground and apply a mixture of ashes and 
salt. 

A writer strongly recommends as a 
preventive of squash-bug attack mixin 
a few drops of spirits of tur ee wit 
ashes or dry earth and sprinkling it over 
the vines. This experiment mi ight easily 
be tried. When plants are attacked, high 
fertilization will aid materially 1n enab- 
ling them to resist the drain being made 
upon them. The liquid from barn-vards 
is very efhcient for this purpose. 

Albany, N. Y. J. A. LINTNER. 


When you wnite to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, iiedi,  handsomnély bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. . . 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 


Premium American 
PANSY SEEDS. 


New Crop Grown by WM. TOOLE, Baraboo, Wis. 
Have the largest collection in the United 
States. Extra Choice Mixed, 1 pkt., 
10c.; trade pkt., 20c.; 1% oz., $0c. Se- 
lected Mixed, 1 pkt., i5c.; trade pkt, 
30c.: 4% Oz, 7SC. 

Hesperian Pansies, 

1 pkt., 25c.; trade pkt., 50c. 


‘‘How to Grow Pansies.”’ 
Sent ‘free with Catalogue, describing 
82 varieties and mixtures. 


WM. TOOLE, PANSPECIALIST, 
BARABOO, WIS. 


PANSIES._& 


Strong, stocky plants, for Fall bloom- 
ing; ready now. $1.00 per 100, by 
express only. ; 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


For ATIATEURS. 


Well established, freetlowertnyg. easy to grow in 
ntemperature where a geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural direethons sent with each order 
It requested. send for catalogue, 


WI. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


When vou write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that vou saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING, 


Germantown, Pa. . 
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op 4 : - 
BEY 2 


2 Jargest and most es assortment in the U. J From “ 
large size trees for park or street to tender bulbs and plants 
for winter blooming in window or conservatory. 
small orders promptly filled with well g 
handled and packed right. guaranteed to reach customers in 
_ good condition. Plants, ulbs, etc. by maila specialty, 


GATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST FREE. 
39th YEAR—1000 ACRES--28 CREENHOUSES. 


Write for a Copy of 


RECEIVED 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,”’ oah.. ALL 
<q RBS BEST _ 
A monthly journal issued by fo a a he py yaa 
Ne the largest engraving house | | a 1 oe ig FOUR 
ck in the United States. . . Gi wes ! v () YEARS. 
3 ia ee ae Ed saa heam 
J. MANZ & CO. —— rt at far end. 
REY ONE SLO e eee Cree E. HIPPAKD, A wn, OHIO. 
. . CHICAGO. 
Greenhouse 


Engraving by all Processes. 


Heating. 


SIMPLEST, BEST, 
ECONOMICAL, 


Wilks Water Heaters. 


eevee 
Southern Plants for 
Southern Homes @ 


me Chrysanthemums, Choice 


Aug, 15, 


® Rosos,New Shrubs, Bulbs, 
Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens Finest assort- 
ment of Plants im the 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 


South. Gold Fish awe 

Aqu atic Plants. 
*vrices low. Satisfae- 

tion Gu arante ed. 

ij Raisers of Pea tide 

and Bronze Turkeys 

a J.J CRUSMAN, | 

Evergreen La ee irden, 

Clarkaville. Tenn. 


da tecencecesace. 


~ 


S. WILKS MFG. CO., 


123 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO ILL. 
Send for ataiogue. 


ARDENFER—Practical, energetic and thorough! 
cupable gardener, can take full charge of anr 
place. experienced in every branch. Married. with 
only one son aged 2]. can go as coachman or assistant 
xurdener. Best of references. Address W. D. L 
Wallingford, P. O., Del. Co.. Pa. 


Please-mention GARDENING when writ- 


| ing, to advertisers, 


* mn 
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Bay 5,000 dozen of these \ Hose every spring 
and summer from us. 

It is made near Chem- 
nitz, Germany, by the best 
Stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 
giving it great elasticity 

Sa, and splendid wearing quali- 
(® ‘yyy ties. The gauge is so fine 
) a it resembles silk. The col- 
Wy)/ ors are Modes, Tans, and 
e)/ Greys, also in perfect fast 
J black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. 
=, ~=sCWWe Sell them at 25 cents 

@ a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 
eee When ordering include 2 

* cents for postage a single 
pair, 10 cents for % doz. 
pairs, and 18 cents for 1 
doz. pairs. 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
ESS CHICAGO. 


ra \ 


LORISTS: A 


We furnish the 


ENTIRE WOOD "WORK 
for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland leaner Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


GREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 
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HITCHINGS & co., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


ascend HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


3 32 
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IRON-FRAISME CONSTRUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


HOOKER COPIPANY, 


57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 


NATURAL GAS MADE GLASS —=#* 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


H. I. 


Write for latest prices. A A A A 


\ , } ; > We have made great improvements In machinery. and 
LO E R O S have also discovered a perce tor platid that we are now 
e ean ag FLOW toan't be beat. 

he ass 


mak he best tn th rket. Freight sates: low from fi host of one wae ot hea 
our e are the n the ma rece Ww 8 point, and our way 0 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any Re 7 want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N 


Cypress Sash — 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


CYPRESS see 
© 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
_ MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 
| NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. ...... 


Standard Flower Pots. 


PRICE LIST. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


| 2 Inch, per 1000, $ 3.25 6 Inch per 100, $ 2.20 

eS ‘ $0 7% . 3.50 

re ie z 4.00 8 ad 5.00 

y ue 79 10 ‘ 10.00 

JOHN Cc, MONINGER, oe . 00 ll ‘ 15.00 
5 : So «12 20.00 


297 Hawthorne Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


ad 18. ta «ft 
Terns: Cash. f. 0. b. here. Address 
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Stoves & Ranges. 


Greenhouse Heating 


AND VENTILATING. 


‘ 
a a SP AP > A A SS LIES 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 


John A. Scollay, 


G2 Send for Catalogue. 


HEALTH, COMFORT, BEAUTY 
are very closely connected with 


WELL KEPT NATURAL TEETH 


f) PERFECT + DENTIFRICE, 


7 Cleans, brightens, beautifies & saves 
the Teeth Cures soft and bleed- 


THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 


ing Bums, eee rade et by Den- 
. ° tists anc iysiclans. Sold by first- 
Devine Boiler Works, Class Druggists. Marshall Field & Co., 


Curson, Pirle, Scott & Co., James H. 
Walker & Co.. Murde! Bros., Schles- 
inger & Muyer 


Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. | 


HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
G A Latest and Best. 
All styles & sizes. 


Now is the time to buy and save the 
heat and dirt of coal. . ..... 


JNO. D. BANGS & CO., 
ee ___ 276 State Street, CHICAGO. 


ATTEND CHICAGO ATHEN-EUM, 

Athenieum Bldg, 18 to 26 Van Buren St. 
This well-known school, now itn its 23rd year, enjoys 
a high reputation for thorough instruction and 
practical usefulness. Open all the year to both 
sexes. Special Summer School July 5th to 
Aug. 19th. Its Business and Shorthan Schools, 
recently doubled in their capacity, are of high 


standard and give indtvidual instruction en- 
tirely. Architectural, Freehand and Mechanical 
Drawing. classes under experienced instructors, are 


maintained, afternoons. eveninys and Sat. morning. 
Address E. I. GALVIN, Supt., for new catalogue. 
EC Ne Th _ Ore OOS 


PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 
‘Ing to\adyértisers. 
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HOME. 


° GARDENING 


: Aug. 15, 


In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession andaconstant joy. 


STUDIO. 


the most satisfactory for 


Durability. 


CONCERT. 


Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


a a a a a a a a a 


‘Tone, Touch, 


and 


The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. + + + + + s «© « 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Horticultural Architects ; 


6 Builder 


Shay AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS, 


ee - Plans and estimates furnished on application. 


Front view of a 5 portion 


: 
&@- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Mention GARDENING. 


Irvington-on=-Hudson, N. Y. 


HOW TO CROW CUT FLOWERS. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, 


And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address 


upon receipt of $2.00. 


M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Over 1,000 varieties of 
Cacti. Also 500 sorts of rare 
bulbs that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Send for illus- 


CACT 


e eande e 


trated catalogues. 10 cacti 
BUI BS $1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on 
cacti, 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. _ 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. 
When writing men~lon Gardening. 


‘iw Weightless Gem” Beds 


i ; duet and ccna A id al 
. Office Desks. 
= -tA.H.Andrews&Co. 2teWaa 


WHEN WRITING to advertisers please 
statethat vousaw theadv.in GARDENINw; 


(SECOND FLOOR) 


s3rd Year. 


WATER LILIES, 


CHICAGO. 


, rind SFIPSt BIOSSOMS 


are from the HOLLAND BULBS, such as 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, etc. 


MARCH TO MAY is the blooming time 


of these gay spring beauties, but you must 


Plant in September or October, 


and the earlier the better. We have splen- 
did bulbs of the best sorts. Send for cata- 
logue. FREE. 2. s&s «5 


-ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Standard Flower Pots. 


We have erected a large slx-story building, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now have 


| The Largest Plant in the World 


for the Paopgebh of Flower Pots, and are now 
ready to supply goods In unlimited quantities and of 
superior oun rs ity We also manufacture a complete 
assortment Fancy Earthenware, comprising 
Hanging Vots. Table Pots, Jardinieres, 
etc., to which we invite attention. 


Catalogues and price-lists furnished on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 


North Cambridge, Mass. 
When writing mention Gardening. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


AND NEW VARIETIES OF wn 
BULBOUS PLANTS, GROWN BY 


C.G. Van Tubergen, JT. 


AARLEM, HOLLAND, 
for Fall Importation. ‘hiuinaten free on application 
to his sole agents, 


Cc. C. ABEL & CO., P. O. Box 920, New York. 
ALL COLORS. 


Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
JLLUSTRATED GATALOGUE FREE. 
BENJ.GREY,) Malden, Mass... . 
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THE OLD FARM HOUSE AT DOSORIS. 


The old farm-house at Dosoris (illus) 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Have you eaten berries picked fresh from your own 
pau in-your orn 


=> s 
><. ~ 


Pot-Grown Plants 
as shown In the cut are much the best. The roots 
are all there—and good roots too. You can't lift 
plants from the open ground without losing some 
of the fine white working roots. Such plants will 
grow—but not like the pot-grown plants where 
every root Is saved. 


Plant in July, Aug. and Sept. 


to get the best results. Our handsome catal e, 
with latest Information as to varieties and culture 
Ready now : 


free. s 
Ellwanger & Barry, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


Hardy Plants. 


Send ft 
full liste of ail the beat sorts, with full aires 
tions for cultivation. 

IRISES of all sorts. 

P/AZONIES, 150 named sorts. 

WHITE PERENNIAL PEA. 

HARDY POPPIES. 


CLEMATIS PANICULATA. 


The largest and best stock of this new and 
desirable vine. PYRETHRUMNS, HOLLY- 
HOCKS, and hundreds of other choice plants. 


WOOLSON’S NEW LAWN GRASS makes the 
best lawn known. 


WOOLSON & CO., 


Lock Drawer E. PASSAIC, N. J. 
Mention Gardening. 


Beene roe Acres. Thirteen Greenhouses. 
Trees# Plants 


fine 

Ge8, 

Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plan 
Roses vd Forest Tree Se dlings. 
Catalogue mailed free. Established 1862. 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY, 
(Suc. to Sidney Tuttle & Co.) Bloomington, Il. 


CAN NAS__> 


Mme. Crozy, Star of ’91 
and all the leading sorts. Send for Cata- 


PROBST BROS. FLORAL CO., 
1017 Broadway, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
WATER LILIES. 


Seed. Tubers, and Plants, ready for shipment at 

all seasons. and to a)! parts of the globe. When 

you visit the World's Fair, don't fal) to Inspect 

our Exhibit of Aquatics in the large Fountain 
In, in front of Horticultural Hall. 


WII. TRICKER, DONGAN HILLS, 


Y. 


GARDENING. 


Silver Cup awarded us for Meteor Roses, ex- 
hibited at Madison Square Garden, 1892, 
for best 25 Red Roses of any variety. 


Sept. Z, 


«Rises for Winter Powering 


We still have fine stocks of the two leaders, 


; Miloor & Mine. Caroline Testa 
Li American Beauty, sideauisid. Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Perie, Mermet, Cusin, Niphetes, etc.. 


Write us for quotations stating quantities 
and kinds wanted. 


Our large handsomely illustrated catalogue mailed 


free on application. 


F.R. Pierson Company, 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING._» 


Palms and Ferns for Winter Decoration. 
We pay particular attention to the production, arranging and delivery of CUT 


FLOWERS. 
by Telegraph. See our Catalogue. 


Delivering short distances by Express; to large cities of the World 


me _C. B. WHITNALL & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANNAS 
“exzow. VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


All the New as well as Standard 
Sorts. Send for Catalogue.-: - - - 


CHICAGO: 
88 State St. 


RARE TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES 
for Fall Planting, 


with advice on request, for laying out 
and planting large and small grounds 
or gardens. We offer many new and 
choice varieties, not generally found 
in catalogues, and our lists will interest 
you. ‘ 


Shady Hill Nursery Co. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MENDENHALL, 


The Pioneer Florist 
of the Northwest, 
Has the finest of Planta. . . . 
ROSES, CARNATIONS, SMILAX, ETC 
No better sent out by anybody. Also Cut Flowers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FINE CUT ROSES 


always on hand. Other cut flowers in 
season. Boxes of cut flowers carefully 
-packed sent to any address from $1.00 
upward. iso plants of all sorts. 


EVERETT’S GREENHOUSES, 


RICHARD INSALL, Mgr. Hackettstown, N. J. 


Superb Pansies. 


My “RAINBOW MIXTURE" is a combina- 
tion of the very best strains in existence, 
and cannot fail to give satisfaction. Stocky 
young plants $1.00 per 100, tree by mail. 


GEORGE CREIGHTON, 
« Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. 


Extra blue, fine form, the most beautiful of all 
Hardy Evergreens, at hard times prices. 


D. M. ANDREWS, Boulder, Colorado. 


Rhododendrons. 


1 am the largest importer of Rhododen- 
drons and Hardy Azaleas in America, 
and can supply the best stock in the 
market at lower prices than can be 
obtained elsewhere. 

Prices and quality guaranteed. PRICE List FREE. 


J. Wilkinson Elliott, 
Landscape Architect, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


ONE MILLION «* « «x 


Trees, shrubs, decorative herbaceous 
plants, etc. for landscape gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries and private gardens. 
Catalogues Free. PricesLow. .. . 
B. M. WATSON, 


Old Colony Nurseries, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS .. . 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Specimen Plants for Lawns and Cem- 
eteries. Send for Catalogue. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, 
Morrisviiie, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Hardy Trees, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, anv’ 
HARDY HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The finest general assortment of Hardy Orna- 
mental Plants In America. Four Catal 
ees pages, illustrated) free on application. 
nd your list of needs for rates. 
THE READING NURSERY, 
JACOB W. MANNING, Prop. READING, MASS. 


A fine lot of extra large Maples and Elms. 
A few 100 Maples and Cataipas, 10 to 12 feet. 
A large quantity of Shrubbery, all for sale 
cheap to close up the business. 


BABYLON NURSERY, 
Babylon, New York. 
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THE OLD FARM HOUSE AT DOSORIS. 


This old building, so beautifully clad 
with trumpet vine, 1s familiarly known 
as ‘‘The Old Farm House.”’ It is thirty- 
six feet long by thirty-three feet wide, and 
a very old building, but how old wedo not 
know; althoughits sidingis crumbling to 
pieces, the hewn oaken frame is perfectly 
sound. It had been built for and origtnally 
used as a barn, but more than twenty 
years ago its inside was reconstructed 
and it has ever since been used as a store 
room and tool house. Its days are about 
numbered, however, for it has been de- 
cided to clear it away next winter. It 
stands in a portion of the grounds where 
no building should be; besides, more room 
and convenience are needed than it affords, 
so it has got to go. Many a Long Is- 
lander will regret this, for ‘‘The Old Farm 
House” at Dosoris is not only an old 
landmark, but every old settler looks 
upon it with pride, almost reverence, for 
it was in this old building, in May, 1814, 
that Eclipse, America’s great race-horse, 
was born. 


Eclipse’s dam was Miller's Damsel, by 
Messinger; his sire Duroc, by Sir Archy. 
He was owned by Major General Na- 
thaniel Coles, who at that time had a 
racing stable at Dosoris. Eclipse after- 
ward became the property of Mr. Van 
Ranst, and it was during his ownership 
that he ran his last and famous race 
against Sir Henry on the Union Course, 
Long Island. It was North against 
South. Eclipse represented the North, 
Sir Henry the South. The race was run 
on the 27th day of May, 1823. Four 
four-mile heats were run. In the first 
heat Eclipse was badly ridden by a 
strange jockey, and was beaten; in the 
last three heats, Purdy, General Cole’s 
jockey, consented to ride, and the result 
was victory for Eclipse. It is estimated 
that 60,000 people witnessed the race. 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 1, 1893. 


That was Eclipse's last race. He was 
purchased by Mr. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, who kept him there for many years 
for breeding purposes. a 


Since that time, however, Dosoris has 
undergone a great change. While it still 
stables some splendid horses, they are 
kept for use and pleasure only, and not 
for racing, and the race track has given 
place to spacious gardens, handsome trees 
and lovely flowers. 


About the vine: Itis simply the com- 
mon trumpet vine—Tecoma radicans. If 
left to its own accord it would soon be- 
come unwieldy and long-branched, and 
liable to be broken with every storm. As 
it is, we cut it in close every winter, then 
it makes a thick close growth with, in 
July and August, a bunch of blossoms 
dangling at the end of every shoot. The 
effect is beautiful, and many have prayed 
to save the building, if for nothing other 
than to preserve the vine. Some years 
the roof is almost covered with the vine, 
in other vears the young wood at the top 
may get considerably winter killed, as 
was the case last winter. The trumpet 
vine, however, is not a good vine to 

lant close against a house because its 
astening roots eat into the woodwork, 
aod shoots often force themselves under- 
neath the clapboards or shingles. 


Trees and Shrubs. 


SARUBS BEARING HANDSOME FRUIT AT TAB 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM AUGUST 14, '93. 


Amongst the single roses several are 
now bearing pretty fruit. Rosa grandi- 
flora is covered with hips as large as 
pe cranberries; they are broad and 

attish, of a deep reddish purple, and are 
borne on erect stems of the same color. 
Rosa spinossima and the var. pencilata 
has fruit of a smallersize than that of the 
last named, and of about the same color, 
and it is of spherical form. The fruit of 
the variety fulgens is apparently the most 
abundant, and it is brighter in color. 
The fruit of the variety picta is bright 
maroon. The old calyx (which is found 
on the end of all rose hips) runs out to a 

oint, while in the others named above it 
ays flat against the fruit. R. acicularis 
is covered stragglingly with long and nar- 
row and drooping hips of orange color, 
ripening to vermilionred. R.cinnamomea 
subglabra has darker but less brilliant 
fruit than that of R. acicularis gnd pear- 
shaped in form. 


Pyrus nigra is covered with clusters of 
jet black huckleberry-formed fruit. 


Cotoneaster vulgaris has _ slender 
branches thickly covered with brilliant 
scarlet berries the size of large currants. 
Cotoneaster laxiflora has drooping berries 


No. 24. 


of a bluish purple hue, the bloom on the 
fruit adding a bluish tint to the color of 
the berry. 

Rhamnus Frangula is-a large shrub 
ccvered with jet black fruit. The fruit 
does not all ripen at once, and the half 
grown berries of pinkish green scattered 
among the b'ack fruit add greatly to the 
effect. 

Berberis aquitolium (Mahonia). The 
blueberry-like fruit against the holly-like 
leaves is now grand, and it seems as if it 
deserves to be well admired. 

Lonicera Tartarica in its various forms 
has been very showy for the past month, 
their branches being loaded down with 
fruit of various orange colors. Lonicera 
bella and its forms have also been grand, 
the fruit having more bright red in color 
than Tartarica. Many other loniceras 
as micrantha, chrysantha, and others, 
have been noticeable, but we observe that 
between the dropping of the fruit and the 
birds that the bushes soon become dis- 
mantled. ARBOR. 


TRBES AND SHRUBS IN BLOOM AT PHILADBL- 
PHIA AUGUST 15. 


At this season of the year we value very 
much the Clethra alnifolia. It never fails 
to produce in abundance its spikes of 
sweet scented white flowers, andit is well 
suited in the dampest place on the lawn. 

Vitex agnus-castus is making a fine 
display. It is here in three colors, white, 
lilac, and blue. The bushes make open 
heads, their spikes of flowers rising well 
above the foliage. It is one of the relia- 
ble shrubs for August blooming. [Yes, 
they are fine shrubsand very showy now, 
even the young plants that we got last 
spring are blooming nicely. But every 
plant we had of it, and there were some 
pretty hardwooded big plants among 
them—got killed to the ground last win- 
ter. Should we give it up because of this? 
Oh, no, we immediately bought a new 
set, for if we can keep them six or ten 
years at a time without having them 
killed in winter we consider we are well 
paid for our trouble —Ep.] 


The many varieties of althzas bloom 
well, delighting in the warmth of our 
summers, and they continue in flower for 
a long while. Two of them have varie- 
gated leaves. One, a dark purple, hasa 
habit of rarely expandingits flowers more 
than half. The other is alight purple 
flowered one. 

Rhus copallina blooms all through 
August. Its flowers are in large terminal 
panicles, and are greenish yellow incolor. 
The bushes which bear the staminate 
flowers make more display than the 
others. The large shining foliage is very 
handsome. 

Our climate permits us to grow the 
much admired Leycesteria formosa, our 
winters not injuring it-very much. It is 
now in ‘full flower,:bearing them in droop- 
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ing, leafy racemes. In color they are 
pinkish white. [It is not hardy at Do- 
soris, its roots even under a mulching 
perishing. Ofcourse in mild seasons this 
is not the case.—Eb.] 


Buddleia Lindleyana would not be 
much observed in May or June among 
the beauties of those months, though itis 
really pretty. But we would not like to 
be without it in our gardens now. The 
small, rosy crimson flowers are in race- 
mose spikes which droop somewhat. 


Clerodendron viscosum generally gets 
through our winters quite unharmed. It 
bears heads of fleshy white flowers at 
this time. 

The fall flowering tamarix (Sinensis) 1s 
now full of sprays of pale rose colored 
flowers. The other species bloom in May 
or June. 

Sophora Japonica is a shapely tree, and 
just now it is clothed with panicles of pea 
shaped, yellowish white flowers. 


In the spring some young plants of 
Kerria Japonica, Potentilla fruticosaand 
Spirea Bumalda were cut back when 
anted: and they are flowering profusely 


now. JosEPH MEEHAN. 


STUARTIAS IN NEW JBRSBY. 


My experience with the Stuartias leads 
me toa with Mr. Dawson in regard 
to the hardiness of the Japan species, S. 
pseudo-camellia. My oldest specimen of 
S. pentagyna was planted twenty years 
ago, and has beencut downto the ground 
twice during the time, while the Japancte 
plant, although not quite as old hasnever 
had a bud injured by cold. The latter is 
a much taller and more slender shrub, 
but it is decidedly the most showy when 
in bloom, because the foliage is less abun- 
dant and dense and the leaves smaller, 
hence the individual flowers are fully ex- 
posed to view. Furthermore the flowers of 
the Japanese species open wide and flat, 
like a single camellia, while those of our 
native species are more or less wrinkled 
with deeply jagged edged petals. 

Ridgewood, N. J. A. S. FULLER. 


The Flower Garden. 


AARDY PLANTS IN BLOOM AUGUST 20. 


Veronica longifolia subsessilis differs 
from Jongifolia in having stalkless leaves 
and larger spikes of blue flowers; it grows 
about three feet high, and has large, 
dense spikes of purple-blue showy blos- 
soms. It thrives best in deep soil and an 
open situation. Thecardinal flower (Lo- 
belia cardinalis) is one of the showest of 
our native plants now in bloom. In a 
wet bog near a small pond it grows here 
from two to four teet high. Near the 
cardinal flowers a large mass two to 
three feet high of the blue lobelia (L, syphr- 
litica) is flowering freely. A white vanety 
of itis alsoin bloom. These lobelias all 
do well in damp places, and are quickly 
raised from seed. The American senna 
(Cassia Marylandica) has stems three to 
five feet high and large clusters of ycllow 
pea flowers. It succeeds best in a deep 
dry soil. Seeds are produced abundantly 
and young plants are quickly raised from 
them. 

The rose colored yarrow (Achillea 
Millefolium roseum) is flowering finely in 
ordinary soil. The blackberry lily (Par- 
danthus chinensis) is an iris-like plant 
three feet high, with orange colored 
blossoms spotted with purple. Its seed- 
pods inautumn look like blackberries. It 


Sept. 1, 


grows freely here in a rather moist soil 
and an open position. [Escaped from cul- 
tivation, it has naturalized itself in some 
old fields near Glen Cove.—Eb.] 

Liatris pycnostachya, one of the blazing 
stars, is a bold and effective plant three 
to four feet high, when given an open 
situation and deep rich soil. It has 
| ai a foot long of pinkish flowers. Al- 
though Stachys lanata hasnot so showy 
flowers, its woolly leaves and creeping 
stems, which cover the ground, make it 
an attractive plant for edging. 

The rudbeckias, or cone flowers, are at 
their best now; they make fine plants for 
the back row in the borders or for plant- 
ing among shrubs. R. subtomentosa 
soy about four feet high and has broad 

eads of pretty yellow blossoms. Others 
that are showy and worth cultivating 
are laciniata, maxima, grandiflora and 
speciosa. They are all very hardy and 
like good soil and an open situation. The 
purple cone flowers (Echinacea purpurea) 

as purple-red flowers. One of the pret- 
tiest of the native asters in bloom now 1s 
A. ptarmicoides, about twenty _ inches 
high, and a mass of small white flowers. 
It is very easily raised from seed. 

The heleniums are late summer flowers 
growing well in any ordinary border. 
H. autumnale grows about five feet high. 
H. pumilum about half of that. 

Ruellia ciliosa is a low trailing plant 
from Texas with lilac flowers. It likes 
light, warm soil, 

The rose colored Joosestrife (Lythrum 
superbum roseum) makes an_ excellent 
border plant, superior to the old L. sali- 
caria. It is about four feet high and has 
rose colored flowers on erect branching 
stems. It does well in any ordinary gar- 
den soil, and is easily raised from seed. 

Large plants of the silphiums among 
our shrubs are conspicuous now, some of 
them rising to a height of eight or ten 
feet, the yellow flowers standing out con- 
spicuously above the dark foliage of the 
shrubs. Some of the best to plant 
amongst shrubs are S. perfoliatum, tri- 
foliatum, laciniatum and asperimum. 

Allium cernuum has pretty rose colored 
flowers and A. mutabile white blossoms. 
They grow well in light sandy soil. 

Other good plants in bloom are the 
varieties of Phlox paniculata, Senecio 
suaveolens, white; Pycnanthemum 
Janceolatum and P, montanam, white; 
Salvia prunelloides, blue; Sida Napeza, 
white; and Lepachys pinnata. 

Cambridge, Mass. R. CAMERON. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 

To THE En!ToR OF GARDENING—Sir: 1. | 
have tried the hardy moon-flower,Jpomza 
pandurata of thecatalogues, but with no 
success. How and whenshould the tuber 
be treated and planted—or is it a fraud? 

2. Centrosema grandiflora was largely 
advertised last season as a hardy peren- 
nial vine of exquisite beauty, with flowers 
the first summer trom seed sown in Apmil, 
etc. I got and sowed a package of seed, 
and have nothing to show for it. What 
is the matter? 

3. Last spring I got a dozen bulbs of 
German iris. They were started some 
three or four inches when received and 
were fine looking plants; I planted them 
in a moist and somewhat shady place. 
About all are now dead. At the same 
time and place I put out one-half dozen 
Japan iris, dry bulbs from the same firm, 
that are growing well. What is the mat- 
ter, as I wish to renew the planting? 


4. I also tried my fortune with a dozen | 


fine tuberous begonias with partial suc- 
cess as out door bedders in the same soil 
with my ins. 


5. How can I make a complete success 
of my beauties? I am willing to do my 
part if Iknow how. Tama farmer, but 
Jove the beautiful flowers, trees and 
shrubs. 

6. Is it safe to put out shrubbery in the 
fall if done with loving care? G.N.C. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


1. Ipomea pandurata isnot afraud, it 
is one of the ‘most beautiful flowering 
hardy native vines that we have got, but 
the name “‘moonflower,”’ as applied to it. 
is a misnomer. In the middle and south- 
ern states it grows wild in t abund- 
ance. You may havea little trouble in 
getting a start ofstrong plants, but after 
you get them they should stay with you 
forever. Get strong roots; if in fail keep 
them in sand or loam in a cool cellar or 
frame till spring, then plant them in the 

arden, in good soil, two to three inches 

eep, and over allspread a little light litter 
to keep the ground from getting dry. A 
better way would be, when you plant the 
tubers to set a soap box, or other box of 
that sort, out of which the top and bot- 
tom both have been knocked, and lay it 
over them; this will give them partial 
shade, protect the arising vines from wind, 
breakage, etc. After a year they should 
be able to take care of themselves. 

2. Centrosema ‘‘grandiflora.” 
answer to L.C. L. J. 

3. German irises don’t have bulbs, they 
have rhizomesorrootstocks. If they had 
bulbs, in planting we would bury the 
bulbs in the ground as one would a tulip 
bulb, and all would be right, but we 
mustn’t do that with rhizomes. They 
grow and spread on top of the ground, 
and in planting them we never should 
bury them; if we do they are likely to rot 
off. Japan irises (Koempfer’s) have 
neither bulbs nor visible rhizomes; they 
come up out of the ground in a bunch, 
like plants, hence wecan plant their roots 
under ground as one would a larkspur or 
phlox. Both German and Japan irises 
are among the easiest of hardy plants to 
grow. The soil and situation vou men- 
tion should suit them admirablv. 


4. Tuberous begonias are in their hey- 
day from the middle of August to October. 
With old bulbs many people have trouble 
in getting them to do well. It is too late 
now for you to rejuvenate yours much. 
But next year if you raise your own 
plants from seed or buy well established 
young seedlings instead of old roots, and 
plant these out in level, moistish, faintly 
shaded ground, and mulch the earth with 
leaf mould, sand and swamp moss mixed 
together, and keep the ound moist, we 
think vou will get nice flowers. 


5. We don't know. We have been 
actively engaged in practical horticulture 
for thirty years, and we tail with some- 
thing most every year. But if our advice 
can be of service to you ask, and it shall 
be given freely and cheerfully. 

6. Perfectly safe, but more so in the 
case ot deciduous shrubs than evergreens. 
Before beginning transplanting in the fall 
we always wait till after the ground has 


See 


had a good soaking rain. See answer 
to L. C. L. J., page 356 of GARDENING, 
August 1. 


GENTROSEMA GRANDIPLORA. 


To THE EpiTorR OF GARDENING—SIr: 
As the Centrosema grandiflora was %0 
entensively advertised in the spring cata- 
logues, I suppose it will be interesting tor 
amateurs to compare notes now, espr 
cially as nothing has as yet been written 
about-it since. It was announced that 
seed started inApriPwould produce flow: 
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Front View. 


Rear View. 


AN ABNORMAL FOXGLOVE FLOWER. 


ering plants by June or July. I forget 
which. My seed was started the first 
week of May, some in the open and some 
ina flat. Out ot the usual size paper of 
seed, some half dozen germinated. I 
planted them out after they had made 
two or three inches growth, some in par- 
tial shade, others in sunlight, and in 
various kinds of soil. At present they 
are all about the same height, viz. about 
six or eight inches, and with no sign of 
flowering. Do you know if my experience 
with the centrosema has been duplicated? 
L. C. L. JORDAN. 
New York, August 8. 


You have not got Centrosema grandr- 
flora at all; and we question if there isa 
living plant of it in the country. What 
you have got is probably, Centrosema 
Virginiana; atleast itis that pure and sim- 
ple what we have got and raised from 
seeds bought in New York, and also in 
Europe, and too, from seed that was 
submitted to us to test. You may not 
have observed it, but it nevertheless is a 
fact that GARDENING is the only horticult- 
ural journal of weight inthe country that 
absolutely refused to countenance this 
‘‘erandiflora”’ business. At the same time 
Centrosema Virginiana, although quite a 
common wild plant in the middle and 
southern states, is very pretty when it is 
in good condition and full bloom. We 
grew it at the Botanical Gardens at Har- 
vard, years ago. The plants we now 
have were raised from seed sown in the 
greenhouse last spring and put outsidein 
May, and while they are only two to 
three feet vines, and slender, they have 


been blooming a little since the middle of 
July, and all are the plain Centrosema 
Virginiana. 


VINES FOR fi PIAZZA. 


I wish to replace with some other 
climber, a Virginia creeper ona long piazza 
facing northeast, getting in the summer 
about one or two hours morning sun- 
light. Would the Akebia quinata, Celas- 
trus scandens, Ipomea pandurata, Loni- 
cera Halleana, or any of the clematises 
bloom in such a position? As this piazza 
faces the road, I should like to have it 
make as handsome an appearance as pas- 
sible. by © Tae. J. 

New York. 


Lonicera Halleana will do well in such 
a place, and if the situation is open, that 
is, not shaded by overhanging trees, so 
too will Clematis Flammula and C. pantr- 
culata. The honeysuckle perhaps would 
be the most desirable, because it is a_per- 
manent vine, whereas both of these clema- 
tises should be cut down to the ground 
every year like an herbaceous plant. We 
would hesitate to recommend any of the 
large flowered sorts, because of their sus- 
ceptibility to disease. Theakebia will do 
fine in such a situation, but the vines run 
so long and are so slender and twist so 
tightly around trellis work that we should 
prefer something else; besides there isn’t 
much body of foliage to it, and its early 
chocolate flowers don’t make much ofa 
show. Celastrus scandens would do well 
so far as growing goes, but we wouldn't 
guarantee many berries; as a fast grow- 
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ing thrifty vine C. articulatus is better 
than scandens, but it is shyer of fruiting. 
Strong plants of Ipomza pandurata 
would grow nicely there and probably 
bloom well too, but they too are herba- 
ceous and oftentimes the vines run up 
some feet before they make many leaves. 


AN ABNORMAL FOXGLOVE FLOWER. 


To THE EpDITOR OF GARDENIXG—Sir: 
Here is something new to me, and per- 
haps to your readers—a gloxinia-flo wered 
foxglove on my grounds is putting on 
airs; it seems anxious to be sent to the 
World’s Fair. At thetop of the spike a 
flower has appeared that somewhat re- 
sembles a passion flower. I enclose pho- 
tographs ofit. The flower rim—without 
forcibly spreading it—is two inches wide 
the pe ik way and oneinch the narrow- 
est. There are four developed petals and 
two small rudimentary ones. The petals 
are mottled in the interior all over and 
on the outside are of a lighter redthan on 
the typical flowers, and the red is slightly 
streaked with greenish white. The edges 
of the petals are scalloped and the outer 
surface is fluted. There are twenty 
stamensandtwoanthers. Thelower flow- 
ersonthe plant are normal. I am going to 
see if it forms seeds, if so I will propagate 


it. W. C. EGAN. 
Highland Park Ill. 


[While the flower is curious and inter- 
esting, the freak isnot uncommon among 
cultivated foxgloves. The plant that 

roduced that terminal campanulate 

lossom this year, if it lives over winter, 
is apt to bear the same sort of blossom 
next year, and year after year as long as 
it lives.—Ep.] 


THE LAWN. 


The beauty of a lawn consists of a nice, 
soft, thrifty sod of grass, keptin luxuriant 
condition, moderately short, clean, and 
free from weeds. Well, how are we to do 
this? No matter whether the ground is 
level or rolling, the soil should} be good 
and well enriched, the surface should be 
smooth and even, and the variety of 
grass should be adapted for the place, 
and no weeds, as dandelions, plantain, 
chick weed, yarrow or crab grass should 
be allowed to growin the sod. Ofcourse 
the suppression of weeds, especially crab 

ass where it is indigenous, is a very 

ard matter, 

If your lawns are defective, mend them 
now. if you have got to renew them 
don’t touch them till later, but if repair- 
ing will suffice do it at once. Take a 
long-toothed steel rake and scratch over 
all the bare and weak parts, removing 
the rakings, then scatter a good dressing 
of rich, fresh loam made fine and mellow 
over the ruffled surface, raking it even. 
Now sow some grass seed, rake it in and 
roll it. Kentucky Blue, Red Top and 
Rhode Island Bent are the three best 

asses for the purpose; all three make a 
Bak mixture, but either one of the first 
two is good enough to use alone. You 
can buy them at any prominent seed 
store. The seed will grow and make a 
nice sod before winter sets in. A loose 
covering of littery manure spread over it 
in winter will help it and give it a fine 
start in the spring. This young grass 
will not need any mowing this season, at 
the same time should it be mown over 
when the old grass is mown it won't get 
hurt. 

Continue to mow the lawns till the end 
ofthe month. While we want to leave a 
fait sole, of.grassson the ground over 
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winter, don’t leave enough to have it rot 
in bunches or harbor field mice. In mow- 
ing from this on don’t cut very close. 


IPOMOEA LEPTOPHYLLA. 


Those who are seeking hardy perennial 
species of the morning glory should cer- 
tainly try the Ipomea leptophylila if they 
have not already done so. It is a native 
of the western plains from Wyoming and 
Nebraska southward to Texas and New 
Mexico. It is not a climbing species like 
the J. pandurata but a low growing 
herbaceous species, with erect stems, 
feebly if at all twining and never growing 
more than three or four feet high in a 
congenial soil and climate. The flowers 
are large or about three inches long, fun- 
nel-form and of .a pinkish purple color. 
The plants continue in bloom tor two or 
three months, The roots are large and 
fleshy, and are said to sometimes reach 
a weight of a hundred pounds, but I have 
not attempted to dig up any of my older 
plants to test the truth of the story, 
although they are now a dozen years old 
and have never failed to bloom freely. 
The old roots produce sucker-like tubers 
freely, and these are usually about an 
inch in diameter and six to eight inches 
long. A. S. F. 


PLANTS FOR GUT FLOWERS. 


_ But little can be added to the list given 
last issue, page 369. While we have a 
large assortment of miscellaneous flowers 
to cut from, our chief supply consists of 
China asters, speciosum lilies, perennial 
phloxes, perennial sunflowers, tritomias, 
scabios, zinnias, vincas, heliotrope, mig- 
nonette, nasturtiums, roses, carnations, 
gladioli, white day lilies, early dahlias, 
gaillardias and hydrangeas. 


THe AMETHYsT SEA Ho.uiy (Eryn- 
gium amethystinum).—Rea_ Brothers, 
Norwood, Mass., send us some beautiful 
sprays of this handsome herbaceous 
perennial. The plants have somewhat 
a thistle or teasel appearance, and when 
they are in full growth or bloom both 
flowers, leaves, and stems become suffused 
with a beautiful silvery or bluish cast. 
Messrs. Rea write: “The plant from 
which the spike was sent was fresh 
planted rather late last spring. We have 
seen on well established plants the flower 
stems run up four to five feet, and the 
flower heads considerably larger than 
those sent you.” 


The World’s Fair. 


FLOWER NOTES PROM THE FAIR, 


On the Island the hardy phloxes are in 
their prime, and are grown in masses 
large enough to be effective. There is a 
mixed bed of them in the English section 
containing many varieties, among the 
best of which are The Queen, Artemise, 
Lieroalli, Alexandre von Humboldt, 
Comedie, George Sand, Fraulein Steiner, 
Victor Hugo and, finest of all as here 
grown,Carnot. A New York firm shows 
the best effect in phloxes in a big triangu- 
Jar bed filled halfand halfwith pure white 
and bright red flowers. The bed attracts 
much attention, and will be distinctly re- 
membered by every amateur flower 
grower who sees it. 


There are many gladioli in bloom in the 


rose garden; and just south ofit a New 
Jersey section is made delicious by clumps 
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of auratum lilies; near by is the only bed 
of tuberoses on the grounds, and the 
hedge of sweet peas surrounding the gar- 
den completesafragranttrinity. A small 
bed of Hydrangea paniculata in the Ger- 
man section is at its best, being a tufted 
cushion of white flowers, although planted 
late this spring, while large numbers of 
the same shrub in other sections that 
have been in their present location since 
last year are barely beginning to show 
white on a few of the crowds of pale green 
panicles. The German plants stand near 
the shrubbery border, which protects 
them from northerly and westerly winds, 
while they have full exposure to the sun 
at the south and east. The others men- 
tioned are out on the lawn, more fully 
exposed to the wind and quite as open to 
the sun. The German section contains 
the best asters noted; large, vigorous 
plants of the pony flowered and Victoria 
strains are thickly set with perfect flowers. 
It is the best looking bed of annuals on 
the Island. The seed arrived from Germany 
in March, was started in boxes in April, 
transplanted to flats when large enough 
and set in the bedin June. The bed of 
Montbretia in the German section is still 
in yood flower after blooming for four 
wecks. A bedis filled with Rochea falcata, 
a plant much used in Europe as a green- 
house plant, flowering from July to Oc- 
tober. It 1s grown from cuttings, and 
has corymbs of small orange-scarlet 
flowers. Thissection also contains a bed 
of carnations just coming into flower. 
They were grown from seed started at 
the same time and treated in the same 
way as the asters. A bed of zinnias is 
bordered with the orange yellow Zinnia 
Haageana pumila. Germany also shows 
a pretty vine of the variegated Japanese 
hop, which is much more delicate and 
dainty than its more vigorous sister. 


In a section occupied by an American 
exhibitor a group of purplish-red balm 
has recently come into flower. Among 
the native plants along the borders of 
the Island Cassia Marylandica is flower- 
ss Stolag 

he long stretch of lawns east of the 
Horticultural Building is brilliant with 
many cannas. Therearea few large beds 
of mixed varieties, but most of them are 
im medium-sized beds, each filled with 
but one kind, and they look far better 
planted this way, because the character- 
istics of each can be seen. Those in finest 
form now are Alphonse Bouvier, Cap’t. 
P. de Suzzoni, Mme. Crozy, Chas. Hen- 
derson, Secretary Stewart, J. D. Cabos 
and Paul Marquant. The cannas have a 
splendid setting, and are seen at their 
best against the background of green 
lawns, wide promenades and great white 
building, especially when looked at from 
the bridges to the Island, they are won- 
derfully effective. 

Under the big dome of the Horticultural 
Building is a display of fancy-leaved 
caladiums from Philadelphia. The bulbs 
are about ten vears old, came to Chicago 
dry in May, were potted in 6-inch pots 
(two or three bulbs to each pot) about 
the middle of June, in strong, light soil 
composed of two parts rotted manure, 
one part loam and one part gravelly 
sand. They were given a good soaking 
as soon as potted, placed in a tempera- 
ture of 70° and givenno more water until 
the pots were filled with roots. The 
plants were kept as near the glass as 
possible, and when the root growth was 
sufficient, in about three weeks, were re- 


planted into fourteen-inch square tubs. - 


They were then gradually hardened off, 
and have since that time been given ma- 
nure-water twice each week. There are 
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one hundred and ten pots, divided among 
thirty varieties. They are surrounded 
by a perfect shower of adjectives all day 
long. Among the finest are Prince A. 
Edward, Beta, Amabile, William the 
Fourth, Perle du Bresil, Calypso, Nobile, 
Mme. Scheffer, Mme. Anclue, Lindenii, 
Duchartre, Mons. A. Hardy, Triomphe 
de l’Exposition, Clio, Jupiter, Chantini, 
Boieldieu, Meyerbeer, Delicatissimum, 
Welosquez, Mons. Bleu, Gustave Engle- 
man and Wightii. 


In the displays of fresh fruit the Province 
of Ontario, Canada, shows Alexander, 
Amsden and Early Canada peaches. But 
Illinois and Missouri are ahead in the 
matter of peaches, Jllinois showing the 
greatest number of varieties, while Mis- 
souri excels in quality and coloring; some 
large and richly colored Noblesse peaches 
just received being the bandsomest so far 
shown at the Fair. The Missoun exhibit 
of fruits of ’93 now on the tables are 
Elberta, Stump, Druid Hill, Yellow 
Alberge, Noblesse, Chinese Cling and 
Buquet’s Free peaches; Transcendent and 
Hyslop crabs; Wild Goose and Chickasaw 
pluras; Bartlett and Duchess pears; Early 
Victor grapes; and Monstrous pippin, 
Maiden’s Blush, Red Winter Pearmain, 
Yellow Bellflower, Golden Pippin, Hunts- 
man, Golden Sweet, Grimes Golden, Rome 
Beauty, Twenty ounce, Fall Pippin, 
Wagner, Missouri Pippin and Chenango 
or Strawberry Apples. 


Illinois has added to the list of fruits 
mentioned in last notes Reave’s Favorite 
and Ead’s peaches; Boussock and Flemish 
Beauty pears; and Concord, Perkins, 
Cottage, Brighton and Delaware grapes. 


On August 12 New York received the 
first grapes of the '93 crop: Champions 
from Middlehope of very large size, as 
large as the largest Eatons. This section 
also shows fifteen varieties of summ r 
pears from Kochester. There are some 
summer pears from the Hudson river 
region, but they show the effect of the 
drouth that prevails there in their re- 
duced size. 

Summer apples are also coming in 
freely. 

Idaho has added to her list of fresh 
fruits Peach plums and Dwart Champion 
and Doyenne d’ Ete pears. 

Chicago. F. C. SEAVEY. 


Orchids. 


ORGAIDS FOR AMATEURS. 
Il. 


Lelias are very satisfactory and pro- 
ductive orchids for amateurs, inasmuch 
as they can be grown with little trouble 
and expense. All can be grown in pots 
hung from the roof. They should be care- 
fully rested from the flowering season in 
a cold house, even as low as 40°, giving 
no water; they will not start to grow 
till weather becomes warm, when they 
should receive a little water, increasing 
as growth advances, and when they are 
half or three-fourths grown give them 
water two or three times daily, and dur- 
ing July and August a heavy soaking 
after sundown. Hang from the roof, or 
set ona shelf near the glass; they need 
only whitewash shading, and of course 
all the air you can give them. _I find the 
lwhas very free flowering, even the white 


LL. anceps, which is often complained of 


as being a shy bloomer, readily responds 
to the foregoing treatment. There are 
many other orchids that amateurs can 
grow successtully. 
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DENDROBIUM. AND LALIAS. 


Dendrobium nobile, one of the grandest 
and most profitable of East India orchids, 
simply requires being potted up in good 
fresh sphagnum moss, either in pots or 
baskets, and started gently in a moderate 
heat. As growth advances give it 90° 
and keep it plentifully syringed; and 
shaded moderately. Withhold water as 
it approaches the ripening season, which 
can be decided by theends of the growths 
becoming plump and solid, and when 
id are well hardened dry off the plants, 
and hang them up in a cold house till 
they are required forblooming. D. Ward- 
ianum may be treated in a similar way. 

Odontoglossum grande and O. citros- 
mum require careful rest during the 
winter months, watering them just 
enough to keep the bulbs plump. When 
the flower scape appears from youn 
growths of O. citrosmum (about May 
water may be safely given. O. grande 
requires careful watering when the growth 
shows, increasing it till the flower scape is 
gone, then gradually dry off and keep 
cool, watering only in pot say once inten 
days or so, according to weather, always 
keeping the foliage as dry as_ possible 
during the winter season. 

Lycaste Skinneri will flourish under 
about the same treatment as Odonto- 
glossum grande. Ccelogyne cristata is 
another most satisfactory orchid of easy 
culture; keep a little on the dry side atter 
flowering, but when growth begins water 
thoroughly, and increase it as the season 
advances. Cypripedium insigne and 
many of the insignefamily can be handled 
in the same frame out of doors, where 
they can be free from mid-day sun; water 
them freely during the growing season. 


This kind of culture seems to bring im- 
mense crops of flowers, and is altogether 
the most satisfactory. 

The foregoing orchids I have named 
are kinds that any cultivator need not be 
afraid to invest in, as I know from ex- 
perience there is nothing in floriculture 
that 1s so satisfactory, whether for com- 
mercial or amateur purposes. Many 
beautiful fowers can be grown, I admit, 
that do not belong to the orchid family, 
but unfortunately so great a percentage 
of them enjoy such an ephemeral period 
ot bloom that they cannot compare with 
the orchids; which last for weeks and 
even months, displaying their superlative 
quality, enchanting and bewitching the 
most esthetic taste, and eliciting words 
of praise from all beholders. There are 
some other species of orchids that I have 
not mentioned that are equally tractable 
and of easy culture, which at some future 
time I shall take pleasure in writing 
about, but as I have intended these 
papers for amateurs, or rather Deginners 
in orchid culture, [havesimply mentioned 
a few that can with safety be cultivated, 
without any fear of failure. In the early 
history of orchid culture, as in many 
other branches of floriculture, it was the 
rule to make the science of cultivation as 
intricate and doubtful as possible, hence 
the reason of the culture of many beauti- 
ful flowers being considered beyond the 
ability of the average cultivator. It is 
pleasant in this era to be able to say that 
such things have been swept away by 
such periodicals as the London Garden 
and Gardener's Chronicle, etc., and that 


to-day everyone interested in floriculture. 


cansee by carefully reading and digesting 


in the center. 
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what thev read that they can master 

any of the different branches that in days 

gone by were considered food for the gods 

of floriculture only. Wm. MATHEWS. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Roses. 


SIGKLY ROSBS. 


To THE EpItor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
State cause of and remedy for flower 
stalk of roses, prairieespecially, becoming 
brown and brittle, the bud itself appar- 
ently healthy until the stalks commence 
to die, when the buds are found decayed 
MEDICUs. 
New York. 


It is hard to give the causes of such 
trouble without something more definite 
as to treatment or being told about it. 
It may be, and is very likely, caused by 
an early attack of aphis. Many of the 
earlier roses in the open air this season 
were very badly affected by them and 
they absorbed all the vitality out of the 
young growth, particularly the blooming 
shoots. If you saw quantities of these 
insects on your plants sometime before 
the buds got ready to develop I think 
you will find in it the cause of the trouble. 
Or it might have been caused by insufh- 
cient root action brought on by the ex- 
cessive dry weather, or, in other words, 
a lack of moisture at the roots during 
the season of active growth of the buds, 
although this latter does not as a rule 
cause disease, simply causing the buds to 
come very small, but I have known it to 
affect them somewhat as you describe. 


To avoid the above trouble, if caused 
by lack of water during theirearly season, 
should dry weather prevail, give them an 
abundance of water, not less than four 
quarts to each plant twice a week, enough 
to thoroughly soak or moisten all the - 
ground around the plant. Mere syring- 
ing over the head, or spraying, as many 
people are apt to think is watering, is of 
very little value to them, the moisture 
does not reach the roots, where it should 
be applied. If the aphis has been the 
trouble, then precaution should be taken 
early in the season, as soon as they put 
in an appearance, to keep the plants clear 
of them. This can be done by using a 
solution of tobacco water, which can be 
procured from any seed store or dealer in 
such materials at the present time. Dilute 
with clear water tothe proportion of six, 
seven or eight, and syringe the plants all 
over with it two or three evenings in suc- 
cession; this will effectually clear the 
plants, not only of aphis, but such other 
pests as may be troubling them. 

Summit, N. J. J.N. May, 


ROSBS FOR THB SOUTH. 


From a close observation of over forty- 
four years in S. W. Tennessee, I can 
recommend the following: Some are new, 
several are old, and afew are out of trade. 
They run through a variety of color, and 
from frost to frost are always in bloom; 
the average of the rural people will al- 
ways be pleased with them, many of the 
new lauded roses are grand when forced 
indoors in winter. Such roses as Perle 
des Jardins, American Beauty, La France 
and the La France type,Bride, Catherine 
Mermet, Wootton, General Jacqueminot, 
and many others are next thing to worthi- 
less when grown out doors, in fact one 
can not believe the American Beauty (for 
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instance) to be the same rose when grown 
outside that itis when cultivated indoors. 
Much dissatisfaction arises from buyers 
when they come to bloom. Many might 
be added but here are all called for. 

Comtesse Chabrillant; Dr. Arnal, Yo- 
lade d’ Aragon; Sir Jos. Paxton; Marquis 
Boccella; Hermosa; Rivers; Jupiter; Jules 
Finger; Letty Coles; Marie Van Houtte; 
Madame Lambard; Homer; Souvenir de 
Malmaison; Archduke Charles; Clothilde 
Soupert; Madame Welche; Adrienne Chris- 
tophe; Devoniensis; Leveson Gower; 
Madame Despreze; The Queen; Madame 
Massot; Sombreuil; Louis Phillippe; 
Musk Cluster; Marie Guillot. 

Our best hardy climbing roses are 
Marechal Niel; Cloth of Gold (the true 
one, most of them now a-days, are only 
the Solfaterre, or the still later Augusta). 
I saw Cloth of Gold and Solfaterre /Jarge 
outdoor plants, in fully bloom side by 
side here in 1849, they had come from 
Buist two years previous; there is no 
comparison in the bloom, though the 
wood, growth, and habit are the same. 
I then discarded Solfaterre for good. 
Reine Marie Henriette; Imperatrice Eu- 
genie; Estelle Pradel; Celine Forestier; 
Perle de Lyon; Gloire de Dijon; Cherokee; 
Margueretta, Jeanne d’ Arc, Tnomphe de 
la Duchesse; Woodland Marguerite; W. A. 
Richardson; Madame Deslongchamps. 

Were I to be reduced to one rose, for 
outdoor purposes I would select Estella 
Pradel, for here and southwardly. 

Memphis, Tenn. JAMES STEWART. 


Ai ROSE JAR. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell your readers how to make— 
from start to finish—a rose jar. F. K. 

Clinton, La. 


Will some of our readers kindly answer 
this query? 


The Greenhouse. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN FLOWBR AUGUST 20, 


Phylianthus nivosus, P. atropurpureus 
and P. roseo-pictus are all grown princi- 
pally on account of their beautiful foliage, 
which colors up grandly about this time. 
The flowers add to the beauty of the 
plants; they are small, whitish-green, 
hanging in the axils of the leaves. These 
plants are well suited for outdoor work 
in summer. 

Pancratium carribseum is an evergreen 
leaved bulbous plant that seems to come 
in bloom at allseasons. It will pay to 
treat it liberally, as the flowers are beau- 
tiful and fragrant. 

Streptocarpus Rhexii has pretty light 
purple flowe-s. It grows very freely from 
seed. The new hybrid streptocarpuses 
are very handsome; many different shades 
of color can be had from a small packet 
of seed. 

Medinilla magnifica is a plant of slow 
growth, and not very attractive when 
out of bloom. The flowers come in large 
hanging clusters; it 1s one of the prettiest 
greenhouse plants we have. It is not 
very difhcult to grow, good porous soil 
and plenty drainage in the bottom of the 
pot suit it exactly. 

Hedwigia peltata is a tall growing 
plant with inconspicuous yellow flowers. 
The leaves are large and neat and covered 
with dull yellowish down. It comes in 
well for tropical bedding. 

Billbergia rhodocyanea is a plant of 
recent introduction. Its flowers are very 
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- attractive, being red, white and blue 


colored at different periods of their devel- 
opment. 

Tetranema Mexicana is a prettv little 

urple flowered plant that is always in 

loom. It seeds freely and comes up 
everywhere about the pots containing 
other plants. 

Curcuma petiolata. There are few 
plants which have more fascinating flow- 
ers than has this one; the bracts are of 
bright rose and the flowers yellow. C. 
Roscaana is another fine species; it has 
red flowers and orange bracts. They 
have underground rhizomes and go to 
rest during winter. They need rich soil, 
and a liberal supply of water when mak- 
ing their rowih. 

Ruellia macrophylla has large flowers 


' of a pretty pink shade. If plunged outside 


during summer they make strong shoots 
from the base of the plant, and come in 
very useful for greenhouse decoration 
during the last months of the year. 

Rhodostoma gardenioides, an_ erect 
shrub of easy growth, has handsome little 
clusters of sweet smelling pure white 
flowers. 

Aristolochia elegans, when in a large 
enough pot grows freely and blooms 
abundantly. It ought to be trained to 
sticks or around a wire frame and fed 
with weak liquid manure occasionally. 
It bears lots ot ripe seed. 

Manettia cordifolia although not a 
very good pot plant, does grandly planted 
out. It is one of the finest of flowering 
climbers needing rich soil and plenty sun- 
shine. 

Tuberous rooted begonias are now in 
gorgeous flower. In a good many locali- 
ties they succeed well as bedding plants; 
with us however they are a failure for 
that purpose. They do well in a cool 
house with the glass slightly shaded. 

Asclepias Curassavica with orange and 
red flowers in small flat heads is a very 

rolific flowering species. Easily got up 
rom seed. G. W. OLIVER. 

Washington, D. C. 


TRE GRBENAOUSB. 


Have it put into good repair. Attend 
to any glazing or paintingit may require; 
see that the ventilatirg gear is in good 
working order and the Vinges and wheel- 
pins oiled; have every door so that it will 
work easy and shut tight; and have the 
benches gone over and repaired now, so 
that there shall benotumble down stages 
next winter when they are weighted with 
plants. See that the water leads are 
tight, securely fixed and have the proper 
pitch, and that the drains are open. If 
you have any plants now in the green- 
house have these made clean from insects 
so that there sha!l be no contaminating 
the new comers that have been summer- 
ing out of docrs. And be especially par- 
ticular in cleaning the vines that are 
climbing up the back wall, or on pillars, 
or rafters; if they are infested with mealy 
bugs, besides thoroughly cleaning the 
vines themselves, also paint the wood or 
brick with kerosene orturpentine. 

See to lifting and potting carnations, 
bouvardias, libonias and other plants 
you wish to take in for flowering in 
winter. Bring poinsettias, dracaenas, be- 
gonias, crotons and other plants apt to 
be injured by storms in out of the wet, 
else their leaves may get spotted or their 
roots rotted. If you have no greenhouse 
stand them in on the piazza over night in 
cool or wet weather. 

Pot some Harrisi lilies, Roman hva- 
cinths and paper white narcissus for early 
flowering, also alot offreesias. And make 


preparation for potting up most of your 
winter bulbs when you get the next issue 
of GARDENING. In the meantime look over 
the catalogues and have your flower pots 
clean, and good loam and some old well- 
rotted manure all ready. 


The Fruit Garden. 


HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 


The photograph of our house of Black 
Hamburg grapes, and from which your 
engraving 1s made, was taken July 4 of 
the present year (’93), fully a week after 
we had begun cutting and marketing the 
crop. 

The house is span-roofed, 105 feet lon 
by 20 feet wide, and it runs north an 
south. It is built onthe side of a hill and 
is sheltered on the north and west sides 
by the railroad embankment. The height 
of the house inside, from floor to ridge, is 
10 feet 6 inches, and of the upright sides 
4 feet. Although substantially built its 
frame and sides are of wood. The posts 
are of red cedar, set six feet apart; the 
plates are of hard pine, and the sash bars 
and rafters of cypress. The ventilators 
are of Michiganpine. Thesides are dark, 
being boarded up to the plate. The root 
is glazed with double-thick American 
glass in panes 24 inches long by 16 inches 
wide. The house is ventilated on both 
sides of the ridge, and also on the upright 
sides; the ridge ventilators being 48 inc 
long by 24 inches wide; and the side ven- 
tilators are 6 feet long by 1 foot wide. 
Under the purlins we have a row of one- 
inch iron pipe posts. 


SECTIONAL DIAGRAM OF THB HOUSE ILLUSTRA- 
TED ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


We have a wire trellis for training the 
vines to. In making this trellis we take 
pieces of flat iron %4-inch thick by 14-inch 
wide, and long enough to reach from the 
cedar posts to the ridge, as you may note 
in the sketch. These iron strips are 
bolted at one end to the posts, meeting 
at the ridge, where they are bolted to- 
gether, and by means of a wire passed 
around the bolt and fastened to a screw- 
eye in the ridge the angle is suspended to 
the ridge. The same is done with a wire 
directly under the purlins, half way up 
the roof on each side of house. Holes 
twelve inches apart had previously been 
drilled in the iron bars, and now No. 12 gal- 
vanized wire is run through these holes the 
whole length of the house and tightened 
at each end by an eye, bolt and nut pass- 
ing through an iron strip 42-inch thick 
and 11-inch wide, and the same shape as 
the other, and braced to ridge and each 
aevisaee This wiretrellisis eighteen inches 
rom the glass. 

In heating the house we use hot water 
conveyed in eight rows of 2-inch wrought 
iron pipes. e flow and two return 
pipes run around each side ot the house 
suspended. to the cedar posts. The top 
one is the flow and the two under ones 
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are the return pipes. Another row of 
pipe supported on the iron pipe posts 
runs along each side near the middle of 
the building. In some new greerhouses 
that we have put up since we built this 
vinery we have 2-inch flow pipes and 
11% inch return ones; and get very rapid 
and perfect circulation in these new houses 
with three 14-inch return pipes instead 
of two 2-inch ones, as in this vinery, and 
gain an increased radiating surface, and 
all for about the same cost. Our flow 
pipes are four feet above ground, and all 
are supported by means of regulation 
pipe-hangers. The boiler isin the cellar 
outside the vinery, at one end, and about 
ten feet distant. The grapes begin to 
ripen first at theend next the boiler-room 
and along each side of the house next to 
the pipes. 

This housecontains seventy vines which 
were planted June 26,1890. The vines 
were one year old from 4-inch pots, and 
rather stunted, which was a pity, but 
they were the best we then had. But we 
believe in young plants raised from cut- 
tings the same yearas planted. In plant- 
ing we shook out the ball of roots and 
rubbed off all the buds to the base, letting 
the vines start from the bottom. The 
vines are planted inside of the house, 
three feet apart and eighteen inches from 
the wall. They are trained to a stake 
until they reach the glass, then to the 


trellis wires. Of course the roots can 
work their way to the outside if they 
choose, for old grapevine roots will run 
for an outside border every time they get 
the chance. Our prepared borders in 
which the vines are planted are inside the 
house. In preparing the vine border we 
use fresh turf from an old pasture, turn 
it grass side down, building it compactly 
together to a depth of eighteen inches; 
this, when fairly settled, will give a depth 
of fifteen inches. Three or four feet in 
width along each side of the house is 
sufficient for the first year, the rest is best 
added as required, and being fresh will 
add new vigor to the vines. 

The vines being full eighteen inches 
away from the glass, a free circulation of 
air occurs between them and the glass and 
this prevents burning. 

Abundance of moisture is given all over 
the borders and house with daily syring- 
ings each fine morning and early in the 
afternoon, when the house is closed and 
temperature allowed to run up to 95° or 
100°. This insures a strong and rapid 
growth with night temperature 60° to 
65° and 15° to 20° higher during the day. 

The majority of the vines the first year 
had reached the top of the house by the 
end of September, when we gradually in- 
creased ventilation and reduced moisture, 
and later gave full ventilation day and 
night. 


We gave no manure atall the first year, 
as it tends to cause a rank growth, and 
as a result failurein obtaining thoroughly 
ripened wood, which is of the greatest 
importance to insure success the follow- 
ing season. 

About Christmas, 1890, the vines were 
pruned back to two feet from the ground, 
and the house kept at a temperature of 
40° to 45° during the winter. By March 
1, '91, they had again started into 
growth, and under treatment similar to 
the preceding year had grown to the top 
of the house by June 26, exactly a year 
from date of planting, No manure was 
given that season. They were pruned 
about Christmas, the canes being left 
about eight feet in length, and at once 
tied to wire trellis. 

With the temperature kept the same as 
in the preceding winter the vines com- 
menced to grow the last weekin February, 
and by June 26 (two years from date of 
planting), we commenced cutting from a 
crop of over 700 bunches of grapes, each 
vine carrying from eight to twelve 
bunches, many of which were three to 
four and one-half pounds in weight. 

The first manure was applied early in 
the spring of that year (’92) in the form 
of a dressing of short stable manure three 
inches in depth, with a covering of oak 
leaves over it; the leaves retain the mois- 
ture and prevent rapid evaporation, thus 
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saving time and labor of frequent water- 
ings, once in seven or ten days being often 
enough when a good mulching is used. 
Under this treatment will come to the 
surface, where the stimulants in the 
form of liquid manure is found. This 
dressing may berenewed when necessary, 
but great care must be exercised to choose 
a time when ventilation can be put on 
the house day and night to let the sur- 
plus ammonia escape. We have known 
of very fine grapes being ruined by closing 


the house up during a sudden change of 


weather just after applying a fresh top 
dressing. In pruning last winter the 
canes were cut back to abuut eighteen 
inches from the top of the trellis, and the 
side shoots on the previous vear's wood 
were cut back to two buds, and the vines 
at once tied up to the trellis. As the 
pitch of our roof is rather flat we find no 
need of even bending down the vines 
after pruning them; in fact we never saw 
a finer break of buds than we had this 
spring. ty 

During the winter and growing season 
they were treated just as.was done dur- 
ing the season of '92, only each vine is 
now carrying twenty-five to thirty-two 
bunches of grapes to the rod of fourteen 
feet, giving us a crop of about 2,000 
buriches this summer. The first fruit this 
season was cut June 26, just three years 


from the day the vines were planted. The . 


grapes are very fine—berries large and 
color and bloom perfect on the bunches 
that remain long enough to reach that 
stage, but we arecutting and selling them 
as fast_as they will pass muster, and at 
date of writing, July 20, the crop is fast 
diminishing. 

During the winter and spring months 
of '91-’92 we grew carnations in this 
vinery, the temperature ranging from 40° 
to 45° at night and 55° to 65° by day, 
only increasing it as the vines required. 
Last winter—’92~'’93—violets and migno- 
nette and stocks and spirea were the 
<Tro 
and spring. 

We never peel, paint or otherwise fix 
up our vinesin anyway. If the bark is 
very loose we rub it off with the hands, 
then apply a strong stream, with nozzle 
on the hose, thoroughly washing the 
canes with clear water. 

We donot fumigate with tobacco unless 
green fly, brought in on other plants, 
makes an appearance. And we have not 
yet been required to use tobacco stems in 
mulching inside the house for our grapes, 
but we do forother plants, and we believe 
that they are a first rate fertilizer as well 
as an eradicator of insects. 


We use clear glass in our vineries, but 
shade it with whitewash put on with a 
syringe at the stoning period of fruit and 
onwards to prevent scalding of the 
berries. We have never tried ground 
glass for vineries, but think clear glass, 
with shade in summer, is superior to it, 
as you can remove the shading in the fall, 
and get the benefit of full light in winter 
for plant growing. When a house can be 
devoted entirely to grapes, no doubt 
ground glass would pe good. But we 
have to catch two or three crops out of a 
greenhouse in a twelvemonth to get the 
most out of our space. 

To prevent mildew we paint the pipes 
with sulphur mixed with water to the 
consistency of cream, having the pipes 
warm enough to give out a good steam, 
selecting a dull day toward evening for 
the operation, and shutting the house up 
for a time, but ventilating it early next 
morning, 

Always light a fire on rainy days, at 
the same time keeping in plenty of venti- 


we grew initin succession in winter | 


lation to drive out damp from grapes 
and prevent decay. 
Ellis, Mass, PETER FISHER & Co. 


THE PRUIT GARDBN. 


The main thing to do now in the fruit 
garden is to gather the fruit. It is too 
soon to touch winter fruit, but don’t let 
apples or pears ripen on the trees; pick 
them off about one to two weeks earlier 
than they would be apt to ripen if left to 
themselves. Then keep them dark and 
cool, and in very small bulk. Don’t ‘‘put 
up” en fruit, wait till your Bartlett 


you can them. Sometimes during a wind 


and rain storm a great quantity of apples - 


and pears areknocked down prematurely, 
and most of them are. bruised. While we 
ought to gather the best of them, the 
pears in particular, and store them to 
ripen up slowly, we shaouldn’t put much 
dependence upon them, for fallen fruit at 
best, except tor immediate use, is seldom 
satisfactory. Rake up and remove all 
fallen fruit whether you use it or not; you 
don’t want to keep it to rot and harbor 


> 


and breed insect vermin. : :; 


THE SMALL FRUITS | LIKE, AND WHY | LIKB. 


THEM. 


Before giving this list I will describe the 
conditions of soil om which. they are 
grown, as I consider that soil has very 
much to do with the success of many 
kinds of fruit.. Strawberries in particu- 
lar are greatly changed by the change of 
soils, and the sorts that give the best re- 
sults to some people are condemned by 
others, and the introducer is blamed as a 
fraud, while it is only the change of con- 
ditions which caused the failure. 

My soilis of a deep sandy loam, thor- 
oughly under-drained by a layer of gravel 
or sand, so there is never a tendency for 


. water to stand more than a few hours, 


and it may safely be worked in a day 
after a heavy rain. The land, deeply 
plowed and well manured, stands drouth 
well, though this year has been too much 
for it except in the best cultivated parts. 
Strawberries are the first fruit to ripen, 
and are very difficult to choose from. 
With me Louise is very good, prolific and 
of excellent flavor. Mineola is one of the 
best in flavor, but not very prolific. 
Haverland is a great bearer, and of fair 
quality. Parker Earle is good and pro- 
lific, but not astrong grower. Crawford 
is very good. Bubachis a favorite for 
market, and greatcropper, but the quality 
is not good enough for a family berry. 
Berries of promise I have seen are 
Gillespie, very fine, regular shaped, 


and a good keeper; Pearl is a little 


larger, and very desirable. Timbrell 
is coming to the front for flavor; 
it i3 medium to large, and a great bearer, 
of the best flavor, and a good keeper. It 
has a peculhar spotted appearance, how- 
ever, that may hurt it for market, if 
picked a little under-ripe, but it does not 
show when fully npe. Brandywine, too, 
is bidding for recognition, and will get it 
too, as it has many desirable qualities. 
These are all good, and no doubt will suit 
some in alllocalities,andthey are not too 
high priced to be tried by most anybody. 

Of raspberries, the Gregg is among the 
largest. Doolittle, though old, is hardly 
surpassed by any; the flavor of all is very 
similar. Of red raspberries, Cuthbert 
stands ahead for quantity and quality, 
and it is hardy, though a little late, its 
only fault. Golden Queen is for family 
use; it is of the best flavor, prolific and 
hardy, but of no use to market, as the 


market; the 
. Industry, of the large ones, is very good, 
' but of all the large varieties the Carman, 


city people don’t know them by their 
color, but don’t be afraid of them; they 
are good, anyway they suit me. 

Currants are a favorite of mine, and I 
have grown most of the varieties in the 
market. My choice is one grown in 
Ulster County under several names, for 
instances, Sim's, Felterand Ruby. It is a 
large bearer of large fruit, not so large 

bs as the Cherry, but is in better 
orm to gather, and much sweeter, and it 
is a more reliable bearer than Fay’s. The 
White Grape, or White Dutch, should also 
be grown; they are very beautiful and 
mild flavored. 


kel pears are getting ripe befere - -Gooseberries are not a popular Ameri- 
- ean fruit, though they are réceiving more 


attention than of old. The Houghton 
and Smith’s Seedling are most grown for 
are small and very prolific. 


I think, promises the best results as to 
quality, freedom from mildew, and pro- 
lific nature. It is a good addition to the 
gooseberry list. — , 


The Elzagnus longipes, a new fruit, is 


knocking for favor at our doors, and it 


will be grown, if only for its beauty, on 
the lawn; it is an immense bearer of 
longish red berries of plum taste. It 
makes a good jam. To see it in all its 
glory you should visit Dosoris between 
the 4th and 10th of July, as I have done. 

Crandall currant, alarge black variety, 
is now being planted, both for fruit and 
ornament, but it is too soon yet to pass 
judgment upon its merits. _ 

Blackberries are well represented by 
Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early and Early 
Ohio, but the Taylor suits me best of all. 
It is not as large as some, but it is free 
from core, melting and of fine flavor, and 
is the only one I care to grow. 

The above are all plants I know and 
have grown, and under similar conditions 
as mine I can recommend them. 

Queen’s, L.I. NicHoLtas HaLLock. 


THB STARR APPLE. 


We have received a specimen fruit of 
this apple from Mr. Wm. Parry, of the 
Pomona Nurseries, Parry, N. J., and who 
writes: “It is a new variety onginating 
in New Jersey, the fruitis very large, early 


Cut LENeTuwise Gut across 


THE STARR APPLE. [Much reduced in size.] 


and good for cooking, ani the tree is pro- 
ductive and comes into bearing young.” 
After travelling by mail a couple of thou- 
sand miles, first from New Jersey to 
Chicago, then from the latter place to 
Glen Cove, L. I., it reached us in sound 
and perfect form. Itis a large, fine ap- 
pearing apple, round and much resembling 
a full-grown Rhode Island Greening. The 
skin is green throughout; form, round, 
slightly flattened, and obscurely three- 
angled; the eye is small, closed, in a 
shallow basin; the stalk ts short and set 
in a deep, narrow cavity; weight of triit, 
six and one-half ounces; girth around the 
middle, ten and three-quarters inches; 
girth over the top, nine and three-quarters 
inches. ~The flesh 1s mpe (August +), vel- 
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lowish white, tender and slightly acid. 
We stewed the apple and found it cooked 
well. In fact, judging by the specimen 
submitted to us, we should say that it is 
a very fine and desirable cooking apple. 
Indeed we would call it an August Green- 


ing. 


PEACH TREES ON PiiMm Stocks.—All 
named varieties of peaches are either bud- 
ded or grafted—mostly budded—on some 
other than their own root, generally on 
young seedling peach trees. We cannot 
‘depend upon getting varieties true trom 
seed, nor that allseedlings will bear good 
fruit. Soif you have room foronlya few 
peach trees get the very best vaneties that 
do wellin your neighborhood. Now we 
have a few good peach trees, and in some 
seasons we get fine crops of fruit, and in 
others again, the crop is light. Some of 
our trees are on peach roots and others 
are on plum roots, with the advantaype, 
both in longevity and ripening a fine crop, 
emphatically in favor of the plum stock. 
Our best trees areon plum roots, the trees 
that ripen their fruit year after vear are 
on plum roots: we have several trees over 
ten years old, but they are all on plum 
roots; trees on peach roots grow rankly, 
fruit heavily, but don't hold to ripen their 
fruit as well as do those on the plum 
roots, and they aremore a prey to borers 
at the ground than are the others. 


GREENHOUSE GRAPES.—Two years ago 
I had some fine Lady Downes yvrapes 
which I kept over till February, and sold 
them in New York forsix dollars a pound. 
Last year my grapes were quite as good 
as they were the year before, but when I 
presented them for sale in February all I 
got for them was a dollar a pound. 

Long Island. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


VEGETABLE NOTES. 


We grow the white seeded tennis-ball 
lettuce for early frame work; it is a little 
bitter but it heads and keeps well. To 
follow this in summer the trout-spotted 
lettuce is uscd; it 1s a delicate flavored 
lettuce and no other kind is used here so 
long as the trout vanety can be had. It 
keeps fairly well, but takes some time to 
head. The Deacon lettuce ts used for late 
supply; it stands considerable frost in 
the open ground and is sown in the 
middle of July to supply us till Christmas; 
part are transplanted from the seed rows 
to give us a late succession, and sashes 
are placed over these in the fall to pro- 
tect them. 


We grow American Wonder and Cham- 
pion of England peas; the first supplies 
us until the other can be obtained. No 
other pea is better flavored than the 
Champion. 

We grow the Crosby corn, and by 
making a fresh sowing directly the last 
one is above ground a regular supply is 
obtained all the season. 


Onions were always a source of trouble 
to us owing to the onion maggot, and 
we seldom saved a tenth part of those 
that came up, but since using a tumbler 
full of kerosene to a water pail full of 
wood ashes, coal ashes or dry soil, and 
sprinkling this along the rows during the 
six weeks that the maggot gives most 
trouble, that is part of May and June, 
rea to locality—we rarely lose an 
onion. The crop is better this season 
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than ever before, though three years ago 
not an onion was left to store away tor 
winter on this same piece of ground. 
Care must be taken to use a perfectly dry 
medium to hold the kerosene in suspen- 
sion or the latter will perhaps be too 
potent. 

I have never been able to circumvent 
the scab on beets. Can any of your 
readers tell me how to get nd of the 
trouble? Lime and salt are useless and 
sowing wood ashes in the drills and the 
beet seed on the ashes is scarcely any 
better; the soil seems so fullof the fungus. 
Beets are so desirable that one can not 
be without them, and the only good clean 
ones I get arethose zgrownin the hotbeds. 

We use salt water to kill the worms at 
the roots of all the cabbage tribe; it is 
perfectly safe if used with care, though 
until brine was used we could not keep a 
cabbage or cauliflower. Of cauliflower 
we yrow this year a kind saved from pot- 
grown seeds of early dwarf Erfurt from 
Vilmorin, the seed was sown January the 
first and the plants grown on in the 
greenhouse in pots until March 20, when 
they were set out of 6-inch pots on a 
gentle hotbed, and from April 9 we had 
a constant succession of cauliflowers until 
they came in out of doors. They were 
most delicately flavored and the heads 
did not exceed six inches across; only 
about three per cent failed to head up. 
Three sowings of this variety were made; 
the first two were grown and matured in 
hotbeds and the third under hand lights 
in the open ground. Other kinds grown 
are Kronks, Danish and Snowball; all 
three later in maturing and a larger per- 
centage failing to head up. 

Mass. E. O. ORPET. 


fi SUGGESSPUL BAPERIMENT WITH ASPARA- 
GUS. 


My asoaragus was raised from seed of 
the kind used in France, planted in one 
long row. The trench was dug four feet 
deep and four wide, and the richest of 
soil used in filling in and planting. When 
four vears old some of the stalks were 
almost as large as my wrist, and I! was 
pretty well satisfied with my success. 
For three years I was too sick to attend 
to gardening, and my asparagus seemed 
ruined, little, tough and strong tasted. It 
had only been plowed over with a shovel 
pow and no manure in all three vears. I 

ad it thoroughly forked up with a 
pronged spade, and made as light and 
fine as possible. The roots had grown up 
to within six inches of the surface, and 
there was nothing to bleach and tender 
the sprouts as they came through. 


My husband has his horse and cow 
stables cleaned and littered every day. 
His stock cattle are ted in the barn yard 
where this stable litter is thrown. By 
spring, with the heavy grain feeding of 
twenty much stalks and litter enough to 
keep the yard dry for the stock to becom- 
fortable in, the yard is filled with littery 
rich manure. I had this manure hauled 
and put on the row of asparagus one 
vard wide, and after it had packed down 
with the rains it was a foot deep, nearer 
two at first. Mv first cutting was a dis- 
appointment, nothing much, the weather 
was cold and dry, but after the rains and 
warm sunshine came, my experiment 
began to show greater and greater im- 
provement every day until the stalks got 
so tender it required great care to cut and 
wash them without breaking. I cut the 
stalks one foot long and sold them in one 
pound bundles, ana each day the demand 
became greater. My home dish was gen- 
erally made of thestalks that were broken 


in the handling, the best of course, but 

shows how tender it was. The manure 

is still on the row, and therootsstrength- 

ening for next vear. Mrs. C. 
Chrisman, Va. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Keep everything neat and clean. Hoe 
frequently among youngcrops, no matter 
whether the ground is dirty or not. If 
any plants of salsify or scorzonera are 
flowering pull them out and throw them 
away, as their roots will be tougher than 
those that don't bloom. Cut out the old 
flower stems of globe artichokes and _ re- 
move them for tidiness sake. When you 
dig up your potatoes don’t leave the 
small ones on the ground orthe old stalks 
lying about. Wesow white turnips and 
plant Scotch kale after potatoes. Thin 
the beets and turnips already up and en- 
courage them to make nice roots for 
winter. Sow round-seeded spinach in 
rows or narrow beds, and about the 8th 
or 10th putin quite a good sowing on 
warm ground for winter. Sow German 
kale between now and the middle of the 
month in cool parts, the earlier the better. 
Sow some Salamander or Deacon lettuce 
tor use before Christmas, and some Hard 
Head or Tennis Ball for hardy; in a week 
or two alarge sowing of the latter should 
be made. Pull the onions as soon as ripe 
and dry, top and store them where they 
will be cool, airy and dry. Ours have 
been up and stored ten days ago. Pluck 
rusty ieaves off of the celery before you 
earth or board it up for bleaching. While 
it is well to board up the early crop now, 
don’t do that to the winter or main crop 
for a little while yet. If you have nice 
cucumbers and tomatoes out of doors 
yet place a frame and sashes over them to 
keep them snug and dry and you will get 
good fruit from them for some time yet. 


THB GREBN GABBAGB WORM. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Please tell me how to subdue the green 
cabbage worm whichis so destructive at 
this time of year. O. L. 

Cedarburg, Wis. 


Among the various insecticides recom- 
mended for destroying the green cabbage 
worm, Persian insect powder is one of 
the best. Prof. Lintner recommended a 
teaspoonful of the fresh powder diffused 
through two gallons of water and 
sprinkled over the plants. Hot water or 
water heated to a temperature of about 
140° Fah and sprinkled over the plants 
will kill every worm it touches, and not 
injure the cabbage, but all worms hidden 
in the head will escape any such outward 
at eater Ordinary kerosene emulsion 
will also kill the worms, but the principal 
thing 1s to apply these msecticides before 
the cabbages have formed hard heads, 
and before the worms have bored into 
them to any considerable depth. Appli- 
cations should be repeated every week or 
ten days ifthe white cabbage butterflies 


are seen hovering over the plants. 
A. S. F, 


THB CABBAGE APHIS OR LOUSB. 


This pest attacks all plants belonging 
to the cabbage family, such as turnip, 
radish, cress, shepherd's purse, and cauli- 
flower. Itisofagreenish color at first but 
the old ones become covered witha whitish 
mealy coat. They multiply very rapidly, 
and crowd into every wrinkle of the 
leaves, and from these down the stems 
to thewery roots, When plants become 


ca 


very badly infested the best thing to be 
done is to dig them up and burn them, 
but if taken in time or when the lice first 
appear on the plants they are readily 
destroyed with copious applications of 
strong tobacco water, or whiat is better 
tobacco water and kerosene emulsion 
mixed. That is, make the emulsion in the 
usual way, using tobacco water as a 
diluent in place of pure cold water. My 
rule is one-half pound of hard soap dis- 
solved in one gallon of hot water, then 
add one gallon of kerosene, steam for five 
minutes then add nine gallons of strong 
cold tobacco water. A. S. FULLER. 


ONIONS UNDBR GLASS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
1. I wish to grow onions under glass to 
sell as green onions in the winter and 
early spring. Can I do it? What is a 
good kind to grow, and from set or seed? 
Will the potato or multiplier onion do? 


2. What is a good radish to grow in 
greenhouse for winter use? S. G. B. W. 
Hiawatha, Kansas, August 9. 


1. Yes. The kind to ow depends 
upon cultivation and the Semauia of the 
market. We prefer a robust, white- 
skinned onion. You don’t want them 
with bulbs we presume, but to gather 
and bunch in a young, green state for 
cutting up for salad. The White Portu- 
gal and Silver King are good sorts. Grow 
them from seed, and put ina sowing at 
Once, and sow again in October. Don’t 
grow onions from sets in the greenhouse; 
you don’t want them half that size before 
you sell them, unless you have got a 
peculiar market. No, don’t grow potato 
onions in the greenhouse. 


2. If you want along radish Wood’s 
Early Frame is good; if you wish for a 
turnip rooted one try the Carmine, or 
some of the ‘‘Earliest’’ Forcing sorts. 


Mushrooms. 


MUSHROOMS. 


It is time now to prepare the manure 
for the beds. Horse manure is best. Get 
It aS new as you canand shake the rough 
dry straw out of it, saving the droppings 
and the stable-soaked straw; manure 
that has been in box-stalls in the stable 
for a little while and got well wetted is 
better than that from open stalls cleaned 
out every day. Butmost any fresh horse 
manure 1s good enough. Prepare it under 
cover, say 1n a shed, to save it from over- 
drying by sun and wind, or over-wetting 
by rain. Have it all equally moist, but 
not wet, then throw it into a three to 
four foot high heap to heat, but don’t let 
it get very hot, else it will fire-fang, which 
will injure it. Turn it over frequently, 
shaking it up loosely at the time to pre- 
vent it over-heating or burning. Never 
have a high, large heap of it together, be- 
cause such isapt toburn; rather have the 
heap no more than three to four feet high 
and five to six feet or less across. This 
you can handle easily. If the manure 
gets at all dry don’t hesitate to water it 
freely with plain water, but don't let it 
get soaking wet. Ifyourmanureis too drv 
before you make up the beds the warmth of 
the beds will drvit still more, and that at 
a time when you cannot soak it with im- 
punity. It may take three weeks or 
more before your manur: is in good 
order for beds; it must be rid of bad smell 
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and rankheat. Some growers like to mix 
loam with the manure to absorb the 
ammonia, temper the heat and prevent 
over-drying. Capital mushrooms are 
raised in this way, as well as with plain 
manure. At this time of year any shed 
or cellar will do for beds, providing it 1s 
dry overhead and shuts out wind and 
sunshine. While one can get excellent 
crops of mushrooms from beds ten inches 
thick, amateurs often like to make them 
two to six inchesdeeper. Letthe floor be 
dry and make up the beds solid not by ram- 
ming with a packer, but by packing hard 
with the back of the fork or treading. 
The heat shouldn't get above 130°, better 
not more than 120°. Never plant the 
spawn till the heat has descended to 100°, 
better 90°. 


AN OLD BRBWERY GBLLAR FOR MUSHROOMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: I 
have some cellars, arched, thirty fcet un- 
der ground, and which were formerly used 
fora brewery. Do you think it a good place 
to raise mushroonis in? The temperature 
at this time 1s 53°. The cellars are quite 
dry. I have raised a few in the cellars, 
but it does not seem to work just right. 
I put in one bed April 18; yesterday, July 
25, I found about one dozen mushrooms 
on it. Have put in several since then, 
but as yet cannot see anything from them. 
I want to know how to get the best 
quality of baled manure vou spoke of in 
your book from New York, and the best 
and most trustworthy agent to send to. 

Rockville, Conn. 


An old brewery cellar that is dry and 
of equable temperatureis one of the finest 
laces imaginable to grow mushrooms in. 
t is in just such a placethat Mr. Conard, 
the renowned mushroom-grower of Ho- 
boken, N. J., grows his mushrooms, sup- 
plying the New York market with the 
esculents summer and winter. Without 
a clearer knowledge of the details of your 
system of cultivation we cannot give you 
an intelligent reply. It would pay youto 
visit some establishment where musb- 
rooms are being grown in an old brewery 
cellar before embarking largely in the en- 
terprise. About the New York manure, 
go to New York someday and go around 
among the manure agents and see the 
kind of manure they are gathering and 
delivering, explain tothem just what you 
want and make vour own arrangements 
with them. We get at least 1,200 loads 
of horse manure a year from them, and 
are inevery way perfectly satisfied with 
the manure we get, and our dealings with 
the agents, 


MUSHROOMS. 


To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Where can I get the spawn, and what is 
the cost per pound. Could you give me 
an idea as to whether mushrooms are 
salable. J. M. W. 

Detroit, Mich. — . 


For fresh imported, first-class spawn, 
write to seedsmen advertising 1n GARDEN- 
ING. Their prices are about the same. 
Every large city affords a good market 
for mushrooms. Youcan either sell them 
direct to the leading fruit and vegetable 
stores or consign them to commission 
agents. Many growers make arrange- 
ments with the leading hotels in their 
nearest cities to take all the mushrooms 
they can raise; in fact, hotels are often 
very glad to make a contract to that 
effect with the growers if they can be 
assured of a regular supply. 


Sept. 1, 
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Miscellaneous. 


BOTANIGAL V. POPULAR NAMES, 


To THE EpITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: 
The ‘Plea for Popular Names’’ in a recent 
number of GARDENING prompts meto pro- 
test just a little. 1 think that, while 
recognizing the necessity on the part of 
dealers to use popular names as syno- 
nyms, our horticultural publications and 
leading florists should try to educate the 
people up to the use of scientific names. 
The persistent discouragement of the use 
of such names only leads to confusion. If 
anyone had asked me forseeds of ‘‘mourn- 
ing cloak’’ I should not have known what 
flower was meant. I might have recalled 
that I had heard scabrosa (what better or 
prettier name could vou have?) called 
‘‘mourning bride’ but that was the near- 
est I could have cometo it, and no botany 
or dictionary or other reference book that 
I know of could have helped me. Now if 
the customer of the Messrs. Henderson 
had spent a little time in learning the 
name of his flower he would have ordered 
his seeds by a name that could not have 
been mistaken, and at the same time have 
improved his own mind. 


I think if people understood the real de- 
sign and significance of scientific names 
they would cease to consider their use af- 
fected or ostentatious and such a publica- 
tion as GARDENING can help them to that 
understanding. Let them see that such use 
tends to correctness and precision of 
thought, and helps to self culture. That 
a plant known by a certain popular name 
in one place is given an entirely different 
name in another place, while the botani- 
cal name is the one name for each plant 
known to educated people of all tongues 
and in all parts of the world. This is 
true with the exception of a very few 
names which will soon be settled tor all 
time. We need help to overcome that 
scorn for knowledge so affected by many 
people. The present tendency on the part 
of second rate newspaper writers and 
people of a certainclass who glory in their 
own ignorance to attach some silly name 
to very flower that comes into notice is 
truly deplorable. 


[The pages of GARDENING are absolutely 
secure hoa writers of that stamp; the 
vendors of silly twaddling rubbish can 
find no harbor here. But our pages are 
as freely open to those of ourreaders who 
differ from us in opinions and practice, as 
to those who see and practice gardenirg 
as we do, both are welcome.—Ep]. 


I read in a Chicago paper yesterday 
that Mr. Thorpe had a fine display of 
“love flowers’ at the Horticultural 
Building last Sunday. Now what “love 
flowers’’ are I am sure I do not know, 
and I have not found any one yet who 
does. A few days ago a gentleman was 
telling me about his visit to the Horti- 
cultural Building and of the flowers he 
saw there. He said a friend of his told 
him the most beautiful things there were 
the Persian violets, but he failed to see 
them. He did not see how he could have 
missed them. ‘‘You saw the cyclamens,”’ 
I said, “those were the Persian violets.’’ 
“Why, the deuce didn’t he callthem cycla- 
mens?’ said he. Why didn’t he? 


It seems to me that the taste for those 
fanciful names belongs to the childhood 
of the race, that the person who calls his 
flowers ‘‘infant’s breath’ and ‘‘mourning 
cloak” would need to take but a step 
back to call his son ‘‘Young-man-afraid- 
ot-his-horses.’ 


There is a general belief that all botan- 
ical names are hard to pronounce and 
bard to spell, and are altogether objec- 
tionable for general use. Thisiscertainly 
a mistake. There may be a few that 
would not be pleasing at first, but use 
would soon accustom us to them, and I 
think the people with a little help, would 
be glad to adopt them. Certainly there 
are few more open to the objection named 
than Escholtzia, and the universal adop- 


tion of this name shows that ded es will. 
O 


love and cultivate a beautiful flower if it 
does not have a foolish name. Of course 
many of our old flowers will keep their 
old fashioned names, and where the pop: 
ular name differs from the botanical only 
in termination, as rose, violet and peony 
no change should be made. In the matter 
of beauty, fitness or significance, I thirtk 
if we look at the matter without prejudice 
we shall find as much in favor of one side 
of the question as the other. To the 
masses of the people the French word, 
mignonette hasno more significance than 
a Latin word, and it is no prettier fora 
name than the botanical reseda. To call 
the calceolaria, with a name as pretty as 
its “golden slippers,” the “carpet bag 
flower,’’ is an abomination, and to give 
the name of ivy and honeysuckle to half 
a dozen different plants belonging to as 
many different genera, is slovenly and tn- 
excusable. Lily of the valley is no pret- 
tier name than convallaria, and no more 
suggestive to those who get their flowers 
from the greenhouse benches instead of 
the vallevs. If we teach these names to 
our children in the home and in the 
kindergarten they will be just as dear to 
them. 


Many times the specificnames of plants 
help us to know them, and an hour spent 
in learning the meaning of the terms used 
in that way would put one in posse-sion 
of valuable knowledge. Last spring I re- 
ceived from a florist a plant of Pyrethrum 
uliginosum. I remembered the lesson in 
the old Latin reader, almost halt a cen- 
tury ago, where u/iginosus meant marsh, 
so I knew that my plant would thnve in 
that low, damp spot in my garden. 
Angustifolia means narrow leaved, /ati- 
folia, broad leaved, and a hundred other 
such terms can be learned with very little 
expenditure of time and attention. After 
one has learned a few of these he will be- 
gin to see that words are but a small 
part of knowledge, and he will want to 
know more of things, and so led on will 
find that every bit of true knowledge 
gained will add to the enjoyment of lite. 


Michigan. Susan N. LOVELAND. 


GARDENING is heart and soul ir favor of 
pular English names for popular plants. 
hey are easy to speak,easy to remember 
poetical, expressive, and attractive. The 
children take to them naturally, and love 
and remember them, and no matter how 
intimately associated the little ones may 
be with botanical namesthey will use the 
English one in preference, every time they 
know it. We speak from experience. Day 
after day the little tots trot around with 
us among the trees, and shrubs and flow- 
ers, knowing this and asking that and 
delighting in remembering everything. 
We insist that it is imperative to have 
botanical names for all species and 
natural varieties of plants, but this must 
never infringe upon the people's right to 
use the English names, in fact our many 
years’ connection with botanical institu- 
tions strengthen our appreciation of 
popular names. Indeed we see no more 
need of using atechnical name for a poppy 
or forget me not, than wedo for a dande- 
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lion or a dock, an apple or a strawberry, 
a lion or a bear, a codfish or a trout, a 
catbird or a sparrow, or a housefly or a 
wasp. Now here is a curious fact: Go 
around your own town or village and 
pick out the most flower-laden gardensin 
it—where no hired man or gardener is 
kept, but where the owners of the gardens 
do their own work because, next to their 
children they love their flowers—and 
you'll find those owners don't call their 
mignonette, Reseda, their lily of the valley 
Convallaria, nor their sweet peas, Lathy- 
rus. There is a big difference between 
natural and artificial nomenclature, be- 
tween flowers in the heart, and plants’ 
names in a book; and there is also a big 
difference between the feelings of people 
who admire flowers and hke to have 
them, but can’t be bothered growing 
them, and those who love flowers and 
love to fuss with them and coax them and 
grow them, regarding the work more as 
recreation thao labor. 

You tell us that ‘‘there is a general be- 
lief that all botanical names are hard to 
pronounce and hard to spell, * * This 
is certainly a mistake.”’ And then you 
mention ‘‘Escholtzia.’’ Doesn't this ex- 
ample help to prove that some of the 
botanical names are both “hard to pro- 
nounce and hard to spell,’”’ vou their ad- 
vocate having failed in both—the proper 
spelling being Eschscholtzia, and unless 
properly spelled it cannot be properly 
pronounced, for the proper pronouncia- 
tion is Esch-scholtz’-1-a? 


SMOKE FLUB TO HEAT fA GRBENHOUSB. 


To THE Epitor OF GARDENING—Sir: 
Would it be practicable to heat a green- 
house 16x60 witha hot air or smoke flue, 
the stock to be a variety of plants? 
Would one flue the length of the house be 
sufhcient? Would there be trouble in the 
flue filling up? Please state how flue and 
fire-box should be putin, also size of each, 
and greatly oblige, A SUBSCRIBER. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., florists, West 
Grove, Pa., have an immense greenhouse 
establishment largely heated by flues; in- 
deed, nowhere else inthecountry are flues 
more extensively used, or to better ad- 
vantage. We submitted your query to 
Mr. Antoine Wintzer, who for many 
years has been superintendent of that 
famous rose growing establishment, and 
who kindly replies as follows: 

We have a great many hot air flues 
around this place, but it bothers me to 
tell how to build them. If I could show 
you the flues here I could make it all as 
clear as daylight to vou, but I will try 
and build a flue on paper (would rather 
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build it on the ground). First dig out an 
excavation five or six feet deep for the fire 
pit. The fire-box should be about four feet 
below level of ground; it should be two and 
one-half feet long and sixteen inches wide 
inside; this would require eight grate bars; 
it should be twelve to fourteen inches or 
more to top to allow room for coal, and 
the ash pit should also be roomy, so as 
not to get choked too soon. The neck of 
the flue leading from the fire box should 
have a rise of about 45° until it reaches 
the levelof ground. After level of ground 
is reached the flue should have a gradual 
rise of at least one inch to each foot, in 
fact the more rise you can give it the 


393 
better will be the draft. Where a flue is 
more than seventy feet long it is better to 
build the first thirty or thirty-five feet 
with brick and the remainder with eight- 
inch terra cotta pipe, as the pipe being 
thinner conducts the heat more freely. 
The chimney should be twelve feet and as 
much higher as one wishes to build. For 
material common hard brick and mortar 
are used, except in the fire box, where we 
use fire-brick and fire-clay. The first ten 
feet of flue, where the heat is very strong, 
it is best in building to lay the bricks on 
their flat side, after which they are laid 
on edge, twu bricks wide and two bricks 
high as far as required; then attach the 
terra cotta orclay pipes. One flue will 
easily heat a house 60x16 feet and keep it 


FLUE FOR A HOUSB 72 BY 21 FERT. 


A—This should be at least four feet higher than 
B. From A to B should be 12 feet. Length of fire- 
box, 2 feet. 3% inches; width, 16 inches inside, re- 

uiring 8 grate bars. Depth of ash-pit, 12 inches. 
The top of fire-box is arched and the sides lined 
with fire brick. C—Brick flue, two bricks wide. 
D—Sectional view of fire-box, ash-pit and begin- 
ning of flue. E—Front view of fire-box and ash- 


it. 
P NOTE: A-B pepreseols the foundation and 
shows bow the fire-box should be gradually drawn 
in as it approaches the flue. Allow the bricks to 
project inward after the fourth course and form 
an arch as soon as you can. In this part the 
bricks should be laid flat, two thicknesses. For 
the fire-box use fire brick laid in fire clay. 


as hot as wanted. We are heating a 
house 72x20 feet with one flue, and it 
never runs below 56° in coldest nights; 
this particular flue is about 120 feet long 
from fire box to chimney, and it has over 
five feet rise from level of ground where it 
starts to chimney; this always insures it 
a good draft. I send you a rough sketch 
of this flue. ANTOINE WINTZER. 
West Grove, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS IN GEMBTERIES, 


The following letter is from an official 
of one of our most noted cemeteries. 

To THE EDITOR OF GARDENING—Sir: So 
far as my experience goes, or so far as I 
can learn from the officials of various 
cemeteries, there is but little call trom lot 
owners for special plants, or for varieties 
in the experimental stage, and any new 
departure largely depends on the energy 
and attention given the matter by the 
gardener or superintendent of the ceme- 


. terv. 


Here the extremedryness of the soil and 
other causes wel] known to yourself give 
the geranium the leading place as a bed- 
ding plant. General Grant, Mme. Thi- 
baut, Queen Olga, Queen of the Belgians 
and La Favorite are at present the popu- 
lar varieties. Inornamental leaved sorts 
Flower of Spring or Bijou appears to 
lead. Very little formal bedding is now 
done either in nbbon or carpet beds. For 
the mixed borders, coleus, alternanthera, 
santolina, fuchsia, etc.,are used, together 
with marigold, salvia and Drummond 
phlox for the principal seedlings. These, 
with a central fuchsia or a Dracena_ in- 
divisa, are the usual make up of vases. 

I have heard more or less talk for some 
vears of the use of hardy herbaceous 
plants, and while the gardeners of some 
offour cemeteries are using them in their 
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general bedding, yet I see no indication 
that the lot owners are in any way inter- 
ested in them. I have no doubt but that 
a gardener with marked individuality and 
decided opinions can, to a considerable 
extent, influence the lay mind, and I am 
somewhat at a loss to understand the 
slight return for the amount of mission- 
ary work which I believe has been done 
in behalfof these hardy herbaceous plants. 
The passing ot that abomination the car- 
pet bed was, I have no doubt, due to the 
efforts of educated gardeners, what is the 
explanation of the other? [The ignorance 
or indifference of the cemetery inanage- 
ment. The people are not at fault; they 
pay a big price, and it is surely due to 
them that cemetery corporations shall do 
their part. No sane person would bed 
out masses of hollyhocks, larkspur or 
poppies in the litt'e grave plats, nor 
would he make beds of them, as is done 
with geraniums or coleus. To properly 
use hardy herbaceous plants so that their 
presence shallcharm every individual who 
sees them every day from March till 
November, requires a thorough and inti- 
mate practical knowledge of hardy plants 
and a love for them, and an educated and 
refined mird, and anaturaleyefor beauty, 
_and the executive faculty of putting ideas 
promptly into practice, and the material 
to doit with. Have you got such a man 
in your cemetery? You have not. Would 
vou pay for such a man if you could get 
him? We don’t think you would; but if 
you should, we don’t believe you would 
give him the material to work with. 
Then blame yourselves and not the peo- 
ple, for the faultis vours, not theirs.—Ep.] 


Now permit meto ask youasa scientific 

ardener and editor to use your influence 
in restraining owners ofburial plots 15x20 
feet from treating them in planting as if 
they were ten acres. From planting around 
them all the popular shrubs and putting 
annuals in the two-inch spaces which re- 
main. 

Can you not help us to something in 
the way of grass which will grow below 
trees, or educate people to look at speci- 
men trees from a proper point of view in- 
stead of getting in below the branches 
and looking for grass with a microscope? 

By the way, I have not seen in this 
vicinity any cemetery where so much has 
been done, or perhaps where so much 
needed to be done, in the way of covering 
steep banks with shrubbery as here. The 
attempt to cover them with grass was 
toredoomed a failure; covering them with 
suitable shrubs and herbaceous plants, as 
nature does, has added to the beauty of 
the place, and solved a difficult problem. 

C.S. 


DUTCH BULBS, 


Pseonies, Phlox, 


And all the Newest HARDY PERENNIALS. 
Plant in September and October. 
We offer many varieties, which are scarce 
and difficult to obtain. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Ty DREER’S 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Plants Bulbs and Requisites 


They are the Best at the 
Lowest ces. Catalogue 
full of gardep topics mailed 


Henry A. Dreer, 
gi4 Chestnut St. Phila. 
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BURPEE’S 


Sept, 7, 
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SEEDS 


The Largest Mail Order Trade in the World. 
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SEEDS, 
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: GATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST FREE. 
39th YEAR—-1000 ACRES--28 GREENHOUSES. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


A Book of 


Flower Lore. 
MEEHANS’ MONTHLY. 


Elegantly printed, handsomely bound, 
beautifully illustrated with 18 colored 
plates by PRANG, and wood and copper 
engravings. A text book for the flower 
lover, the artist, the botanist, and all 
Students of nature. Edited by the well- 
known authority—Thomas Meehan. 
A work worthy of a place in any Library. 
Price: in cloth, $3.50; half morocco, $4.25; 
full morocco, $4.75. Send for descriptive 
circular. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Wwiite for a Copy of 
the ‘‘IIlustrator,’’ 


A monthly journal issued by 
the largest engraving house 
in the United States. 


J. MANZ & CO. 


183, 185, 187 [Monroe Street, 
. . CHICAGO. 


Engraving by all Processes. ____ am, 


For ATIATEURS. 


Well established, free-flowering. easy to grow in 
a temperature where a geranium or fuchsia will 
thrive. Cultural directions sent with each order 
if requested. Send for catalogue. 


WI1. MATHEWS, Utica, N. Y. 


When you write to any of the advertis- 
ers in this paper please say that you saw 
the advertisement in GARDENING. 


ot 


The_—_!, 


Great Southwest 


Is an illustrated monthly journal of horti- 
culture, issued at San Diego, California. No. 
43, for July, contains the second installment 
of ‘‘Fruits all the Year Round,’’ a popular 
synopsis, and illustrations of the Canaigre 
plant (Rumex hymenosepalus) and of the 
California Yellow Bellis ( enanthe pen- 
dulifiora). 


If interested send stamps for sample copy (10c.) 


Marine, Land and Fresh Water Shells. New 
price list now ready. C. R. Orcutt, San Diego, Cal. 


A [iillion Freesias at $1.00 per 100. 
The beautiful Freesia refracta alba was never 
offered so low before to our knowledge tothe 
American public. 

If send $2.00 we will send 100 Freesias, the 

reat Southwest for one year, and a plant 

of the famous Yerba Manse plant (Anemo- 
nopsis Californica)—all free by mail. 


THE GREAT SOUTHWEST, 
San Diego, California. 


STANDARD VENTILATING MACHINERY 


kK. HIPPARD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Southern Plants for 
Southern Homes 


Free to All, Our New 
Catalogue of Premium 
Poeee Chrysanthemums, Choice 
- Roses, New Shrubs, Bulbs, 


Small Fruit, and Ever- 
greens. Finest assort- 
ment of Plants in the 


South. Gold Fish and 
Aquatic Plants. 
Prices low. Satisfae- 
tion Guaranteed. 
a Raisers of Pea Fowls 
, and Bronze Turkeys. 
~e J.J. CRUSMAN, 
Evergreen Lodge Flower Garden, 
Clarksville. Tenn. 


When WNting wentiop Gardening. 
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Shiaze a 


Buy 5,000 dozen of these % Hose every spring 
and summer from us. 

It is made near Chem- 
nitz, Germany, by the best 
Stocking maker in the 
world, from the longest 
fibered cotton obtainable, 
™"\ giving it great elasticity 
$26.) and splendid wearing quali- 
Hy ties. The gauge is so fine 

WM) it resembles silk. The col- 
wy) ors are Modes, Tans, and 
7 Greys, also in perfect fast 
yy black. 


You can pay 50 cents 
and get not as good. 


oy )~=—SsCWee Sell them at 25 cents 
Wr oseee. a pair or $2.75 a doz. pair. 
= eos, When ordering include 2 
mee cents for postage a single 
ae ~=s pair, 10 cents for ¥% doz. 
pairs, and 18 cents for 1 
doz. pairs. 


Schlesinger & [layer, 
ESS CHICAGO. 


We furnish “the 


ENTIRE WOOD WORK 
for any kind of a structure from a small 
affair of sash, to a pretentious Green- 
house or Conservatory. 


A BLUE PRINT of our ‘‘Gem’’ Port- 
able House will be mailed upon appli- 
cation. 


Lockland bamber Co., 
LOCKLAND, OHIO. 


(GjREENHOUSE ¥ 
HEATERS, 


Wrought Iron Boilers Only. 


earths 
THE FLAT TOP TYPE. 
Devine Boiler Works, 
Office 189 State St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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HITCHINGS & CO., 


Established 1844. 


Horticultural Architecture g Building, 


GREEN HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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IRON-FRAIIE CONST RUCTION. 


Greenhouses, Graperies, Palm Houses, etc., Erected Complete. 
Plans and Estimates of Cost furnished on application. Send four cents postage for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 233 Mercer St., New York. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


H. M1. HOOKER COPIPANY, | 
- « 57 and 59 West Randolph Street, CHICAGO, 
NATURAL GAS MADE GLASSY—=- 
FOR GREENHOUSES. 


Write for latest prices. 4 ' 4 A 


We have made great improvements In machin 


ery. and 
LO W ER PO I Ss Deve else wring FLOWER POF that we are now 
e ag nboatins by FLOWE S that can't be beat. 


ve the assurance of a host of our customers that 
our make are the best in the market. Freight raioe. a very low from this polnt, and our way of pack- 
ing saves you freight charges. Send for circulars, or we will send you figures on any quantity you want. 


SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Cypress Sash Bars 


up to 32 feet in length, or over. 


YPRESS ae 


BUILDING 
of every description. 


MATERIAL 
MORE DURABLE THAN OTHER WOODS 
Send for Special Greenhouse Circular. 


TheA,.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 
NEPONSET, Boston, MASS. 


Mention this paper. ...... 


Standard Flower Pots. 


| PRICE LIST. 


CYPRESS 


SASH 


2 inch, per1000, $3.25 6 Inch per 100, $ 2.20 
| 4 ry ‘ 3.50 7 Ty oe 3.50 
Be | tae Be s 8.00 
JOHN C. MONINGER, Be iB OR: : 
a ee 13.80 12 20.00 
297 Hawthorne Ave., . Terms: Cash, f. o. b bere. diddrens 


CP>P=—DM4I>PS MHCOLT ZMMWO WMOMDV<CAQ 
TNDMN OZ—J3>r—4ZM< OZ> OM HOT 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing mention Gardening. 


Greenhouse Heating 


AND VENTILATING. 


HILFINGER BROS. POTTERY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 
Stoves & Ranges. 
Latest and Best. 


G A All styles & sizes. 


Now is the time to Had and save the 
neat and dist.of coal. 1. 3.2 5 « 


JNO. D. BANGS & CO., 
ae 276 State Street, CHICAGO. 


ATTEND CHICAGO ATHEN/AEUM, 
Athenrum Bldg, 18 to 26 Van Buren St. 
This well-known school, now in its 23rd year, enjoys 
a high reputation for thorough Instruction and 
practical usefulness. Open all the = both 


re very closely connec 
WELL KEPT ‘NATURAL TEETH | sexes. Special soniner School 5th to 
Aug. 19th. Its Business and Sbortbin Schools, 


, PERFECT » * « DENTIFR recently doubled in their capacity, are of high 

standard and give individual instruction en- 

=” §6Cleans, brightens, poanitified a eavue tirely. Architectural. Freehand and Mechanical 

ures soft and bleed- nk fabing abe classes under experienced instructors, are 

ng gums. Recommended by Den- aintained, afternoons. evenings and Sat. morning. 
tists and Physicians. Sold b first- | Address K. I. GALVIN, Supt., for new catalogue. 

fo tee & Co. Scott & re ~ James H. PLEASE mention GARDENING when writ- 


inger & Mayer. | ing to advertisers. 


Superior Hot Water Boilers. 


John A. Scollay, 


74 & 76 Myrtle Av. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 


mA staph COMFORT, gen ney 
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HOME. In the home a Conover Pianois a pre- 


cious possession and aconstant joy. 


S| UDIO. Teachers find the Conover Pianos 


the most satisfactory for Tone, Touch, and 


Durability. Ke a & oe es we 4 


CON CERT e The Conover Pianos meet all 


the requirements of the most Exacting Con- 
cert Artists. + + = + + 8 «© + 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COMPANY, 


Sole Factors. 


The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 Wabash Avenue, (SECOND FLOOR) CHICAGO. 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., Spring's First Blossoms 


Horticultural Architects <® Builders, are from the HOLLAND BULBS. such as 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, etc. 
Sten AND HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS. 
a de . Plans and estimates furnished on application. . . . . .» MARCH TO MAY is the blooming time 
of these gay spring beauties, but you must 
Plant in September or October, 


and the earlier the better. We have splen- 
did bulbs of the best sorts. Send for cata- 
logue. FREER. «0.6 20s 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, 
ih fib ES = 53rd Year. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
4 hd Sc ce A Se a sis 


We have erected a large six-story bullding, to replace 
the one recently destroyed by fire, and now bave 


The Largest Plant in the World 
for the manne of Flower Pots, and are now 


a, " BFroat view of a seuatlicen of our exhibit at the Ww rorld’ 4 Fair. | 


4&y- SEND FOUR CENTS POSTAGE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ery mead tee fed ele aml rhc he 
i superior orquality. We We also manufacture a complete 
LORD & BURNHAM CO., To Rea og rising 
. etc., to which we invite attent! 
Mention GARDENING. Ir vin ¢ton-on- H udson q N ° Ks Catalogues and price-lists farawhed on application. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
HOW TO GROW CUT FLOWERS, __wwnrnsanimatwns 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON H ARDY ROSE Ss 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ROSE, We grow acres of all the leading varie- 
And Other Flowering Plants for Cut Flowers, sent to any address ties, and send out only splendid strong 
upon receipt of $2.00. M. A. HUNT, Terre Haute, Ind. bushes; sure to grow. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


x. il q 
CACTI] cat. Seles | | a Weightless Gem"Beds CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
h b P d , 
° cande ecahee. eae for illus- lh aioe Usole. eaten, a WATER LILIES, 4% colors: 43 
trated catalogues. 10 cacti | A by Andrews&Co.’ 215 Wabash Av. SSS 
BU LBS $1; 100 bulbs $1. Book on = ets CHICAGO. Palms, Ferns, Orchids, Etc. 
cacti. 116 pages, 180 cuts, 10c. 


A. BLANC & CO., Philadelphia. WHEN WRITING to advertisers please ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
When writing mention Gardening. statethat yousawtheadv.in GARDENINY. BENJ GREY, Malden, Mass. . - . 
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